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CHRONOLOGY OF * THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 





THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY contains all that can be collected of the Legislative 


History of this country from the Conquest to the close of the XVIIIth Centu 
The chief sources whence these Debates are derived are the Constitutional 


(1803), 36 vols. 
istory, 24 vols. ; 


Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journal; Debates of the Commons in 1620 and 1621; Chandler and 
Timberland’s Debates, 22 vols. ; Grey’s Debates of the Commons, from 1667 to 1694, 10 vols. ; 


-Almon's Debates, 24 vols. ; Debrett’s Debates, 


Parliament by Dr. Johnson, &c., &c. 


63 vols.; The Hardwicke Papers ; Debates in 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES commence with the year 1803, and the contents are 
set forth in the following Chronological Table :— 





HISTORY. 
CONQUEST to 34 GEO. II.—1066 to 1760. 


Vol. 1 to 15, 1 Wii. I. to 34 Geo. IT. 
1066-1760 


REIGN OF GEORGE III.—1760 to 1820. 
Vol. 15 to 35, 1 Gro. III. to 40 Gro. III. 


1760-1800 
(First PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 35. ......... 2 Gam. TIL.....6..43 1801 
— 36 ......... 42 Se ee 1802 
(SECOND PARLIAMENT.) 

VOL. OO « vsccacess 42 Geo. III. ......1802-3 


DEBATES. 
First Series. 


(SECOND PARLIAMENT—continued.) 


Vol. 1 & 2...44 Geo. IIL...... 1803-4 
— 3to 5...45 I atice 1805 
— 6 7...46 we Stead 1806 
(THIRD PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 8 & 9...47 Geo. III. ......1806-7 
(FouRTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 9 to 11...48 Gero. IIID....... 1807-8 
— 12—14...49 ae Shai 1809 
— 15 —17...50 A ating 1810 
— 18 — 20...51 — . 1810-11 
— 21 — 23...52 re 1812 
(FIFTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 24 to 26...53 Gro. III. ... 1812-13 
— 7&2%..54 — ... 1818-14] 
— 29 to 31...55 . 1814-15 | 
— 32 — 34...56 a 1816 | 
— 35 & 36...57 i. |) iéiankd 1817 
— 37 — 38...58 a 1818 





(SIXTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 39 & 40...59 Geo. III. ...... 1819 
41 j . 1819-20 


Second Series. 


REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—1820 to 1830 
(SEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 1 to 3... 1 Geo. IV. ..... 182C 
— 4& 5... 2 a lesan 1821 
— 6— 7... 3 oe Lniene 1822 
— §8— 9... 4 er 1823 
— 10—11... 5 oe Saxeen 1824 
a a ees 1825-6 
— 14—1]5... 7 = seesas 1826 
(E1GHTH PARLIAMENT.) 
8 eer 7 Geo. IV. ...... 1826 
we DE enncntios 8 a 1827 
— 18 £19... 9 fe sade 1828 
—- 20 — 21...10 Sa 1829 
— 22 to 25...11 —— sdawes 1830 


Third Series. 
REIGN OF WILLIAM IV.—1830 to 1837 


(NINTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 2 om 3... I Was. BV....... 1830-] 
(TENTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 4 to &... 2 Wii IV. ...... 1831 
-—— 9—14... 3 a ees 1832 
(ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 15 to 20... 4 WiLL. IV....... 1833 
— 21 — 25... 5 a 1834 
(TWELFTH PARLIAMENT.) 
| Vol. 26 to 30... 6 WILL. IV........ 1835 
— 31— 35... 7 — eeeeee 1836 
— 36— 38.. 8 tim. haeeee 1837 
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REIGN OF VICTORIA—1837 to 1901. 


(THIRTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 39 to 44... 1 VICTORIA ...... 1838 
— 45— 50... 2 er 1839 
— 51— 55... 3 — —neeeee 1840 
- 6—58..4 — (a) 1841 | 

(FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF 
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HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
OF STATE, Ere. 





THE CABINET. 


seas Minister and First Lord of the Treasury and Lord Privy Seal——Rt. Hon. Artuur J. 
ALFOUR. 
Lord President of the Council——His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor——Rt. Hon. Earl of HALSBURY. 
secretaries of State—— 
Foreign Attairs——Most Hon. the Marquess of LANSDOWNE, K.G. 
Home Departinent——Rt. Hon. A. AKERS-DoUGLAS, M.P. 
Colonial——Rt. Hon. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
War——Rt. Hon. W. St. JoHN Broprick, M.P. 
India——Rt. Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer——Rt. Hon. Cuas. T. RiTcuHig, M.P. 
First Lord of the Admiralty——Rt. Hon. the EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland——Rt. Hon. Lord ASHBOURNE. 
President of the Board of Trade——Rt. Hon. GERALD W. BALFowr, M.P. 
Postmaster-General—— AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., M.P. 
Secretary for Scotland—— Rt. Hon. Lord BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
President of the Local Government Board——Rt. Hon. WALTER H. Lona, M.P. 
President of the Board of Agriculture——Rt. Hon. R. W. HANburY, M.P. 
President of the Board of Euucation——The Most Noble the Marquess of LONDONDERRY. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland——Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury——Sir A. ACLAND-Hoop, Bt., M.P. 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury ——W. HAYEs FISHER, Esy., M.P. 


Secretary of the Board of Education——Sir WILLIAM ANSON, bt., M.P. 
Secretary to the Admiralty——HuGu O. ARNOLD-ForRSTER, Esq., M. P. 
H. T. ANSTRUTHER, Esq., 
Lords of the Treasury——- Hon. AILWYN FELLOWEs, M.P. 
| H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P. 
‘ Vice-Admiral Lord ¥ T. Kerr, K.C.B. 
: ae Vice-Admiral A. L. DOUGLAS. 
Lords of the Admiralty——. po... Admiral W. H. May, M.V.O. 
Capt. JouN DURNFoRD, C.B., D.S.0O. 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty——E. G. Preryman, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Foreign Office—— Lord CRANBORNE, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Home Office-—-—Hon. T. H. CocHRANE, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Colonial Office——Kt. Hon. Earl of ONsLow, G.C.M.G. 
Parliamentary Secretary, India Office——Rt. Hon. Earl PErcy, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, War Office——Kt. Hon. Earl of HARDWICKE. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade——A. Bonar Law, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board——J. GRANT LAWSON, Esy., M.P. 
Financial Secretary, War Office——Lord STANLEY, M.P. 
Attorney-General——Sir R. B. Frntay, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General——-Rt. Hon. E. Carson, K.C., M.P. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland——Rt. Hon. Earl of DUDLEY. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster——Rt. Hon. Sir WM. WALROND, Bt., M.P. 
First Commissioner of Works——Rt. Hon. Lord Wrnpsor. 
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OTHER OFFICERS OF STATE 


Judge Advocate-General——Rt. Hon. Sir F. H. Jeunz, K.C.B., President Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division. 
Lord Chamberlain——Rt. Hon. Earl of CLARENDON. 
Vice Chamberlain——Sir A. AcCLAND-Hoop, Bt., M.P. 
Lord Steward——Rt. Hon. Earl of Pemproke anp Montcomery, G.C.V.O. 
Master of the Horse——His Grace the Duke of Portianp, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
Paymaster-General--—His Grace the Duke of MaRLBoRovcu. 
Comptroller of the Household——Viscount VaLentia, M.P. 
Treasurer of the Household——Victor C, W. Cavenpisu, Esq., M,P. 
Master of the Buckhounds——Right Hon. Lord Curesuam. 
Captain Yeomen of the Guard—Rt. Hon. Earl WaLprcrRave. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Kintore, G.C.M.G. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Dexsicu. 
Rt. Hon. erp menngagman K.C.V.0. 
ee Rt. Hon, Earl Howe. 
Lords-in-W aiting——\ Rt. Hon. Lord LAWRENCE. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Bacor. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Sorrreip, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon. 


SCOTLAND. 
Secretary for Scotland and Keeper of the Great Seal——Rt. Hon. Lord Ba.rour oF BURLEIGH. 
Lord Justice-General——Rt. Hon. J. B. BaLrour. 
Lord Advocate——Rt. Hon. A. GRAHAM Morray, K.C., M.P. 
Lord Justice Clerk——Rt. Hon. Lord Kixspvreu, C.B. 
Lord Clerk Register——-His Grace the Duke of Monrruse, K.T. 
Lord High Commissioner——Rt. Hon. Earl of Leven anp MELVILLE. 
Solicitor-General——-Cuartrs Scott Dickson, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant—— Rt. Hon. Earl of DupLev. 
Lord Chancellor——Kt. Hon. Lord ASHBOURNE. 
Chief Secretary——Rt. Hon. GrorGE Wynpuay, M.P. 
Under Secretary——Rt. Hon. Sir Davip Harret, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction——President : The Rt. Hon. the CHIEF 
SECRETARY FOR IRELAND; Vice-President : Rt. Hon. Horace PLUNKETT. 
Attorney-General—— Rt. Hon. J. Atktnson, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General——G ko. Wricut, Esq., K.C. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Chairman of Committees Rt. Hon. Earl of Moncey. 

Clerk of Parliaments——HeEnry J. L. Granam, Esq., C.B. 

Deputy Clerk of Parliaments (Clerk Assistant) ——Hon. E. P. THesicer, C.B. 

Reading-Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Committees——Epwarp HALL ALDERSON, Esq. 

Counsel to the Chairman of Committees——ALBERT Gray, Esq, 

Chief Cierk and Taxing Officer of Private Bill Costs—-—R. W. Monro, Esq. 

Clerk of Public Billsh——A. Harrison, Esq. 

Senior Clerks—— 

Peers’ Printed Paper Office——C. L. ANsTRUTHER, Esq. 

Principal Clerk, Judicial Department, and Taxing Officer of Judicial Costs——_J F. 
SKENE, Esq. 

Clerk of the a W. A. Leieu, Esq. 

Principal Clerk of Private Cometiteie——2. F. Symons Jeune. Esq. 

Other Clerks——W. H. Hamitton Gorpon, Esy.; Hon. A. McDonneLt; A. H. Ropinsoy, 
Esq. (Clerk of Private Bills); H. P. St. Joun, Esq.; V. M. Bropunpeu, Esq.: Hon. E. A. 
Stonor; H. J. F. Bapexey, Esq.; C. Heapiam, Esq.; J. B. Hornam, Esq. ; E. C-. 
Vicors, Esq.; and A. Tennyson, Esq. 

Accountant——G. FuLKgs, Esq. 

Copyist——Mr. T. A. Court; Assistant Copyist——Mr. H. P. Norxis. 

Messengers——Messrs. A. A. Worretn, C. E. Curziett, A. M. Strout, J. W. F. Locke, 
J. McMintan, G. Bennett, G. T. Putir. 

Librarian——S. ArTHUR StronG, Esq. 

Assistant Librarian——A. H. M. Butter, Esq. 

Attendant———-Mr. W. WorFELL. 

Examiners for Standing Orders——C. W. Campion, Esq.; J. F. Symons JevNE, Esq. ; Clerk 
——B. H. Fett, Esq. 

Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod—-—Gen. Sir Michael A. S. Brippunpu, G.C.B. 

Yeoman Usher——Captain T. D. Butier. 

Serjeant-at-Arms——Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir FLEEtwoop I. Epwarps, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 

Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms——S. Hanp, Esq. 

Resident Superintendent——J. K. Winitams, Esq. 
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PRINCIPAL OFVICERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS.—(Cont.) 


Shorthand Writer——W. H. GuRNEY SALTER, Esq. 

Principal Doorkeepers——Messrs. W. CHANDLER, E. Fox, F. HOLMAN. 

First Class Assistants——Messrs. C. WALKER, J. HEDLEY, J. LANE. 

Second Class Assistants Messrs. B. GALLOP, H. B. STREVENS, G. W. Cross, W. Storr. 

Third Class Assistants——Messrs. J. WooLaAcoTT, A. A. EpNry, J. F. Baum. 

Messengers——Messrs. A. J. SOLMAN, J. B. ForsytH, C. CHAPMAN, W. PHILLIPS, 
W. W. MEATEs. 

Superintendent of Refreshment Rooms——Mr. W. Casson. 

Inspector of Police attending the House of Lords——Mr. T. KENDRICK. 

Clerk of the Works, Houses of Parliament——Mr. C. J. WILLIAMS. 

Resident Engineer, Houses of Parliament ——Mr. A. P. PATEy. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Clerk of the Honse of Commons——Sir CouURTNEY PEREGRINE ILBERT, K.C.S.I., C.LE. 

Clerk-Assistant——-ARTHUR W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

Second Clerk-Assistant——T. L. WEBSTER, Esq. 

Principal Clerks—— 

Public Bill Office, and Clerk of Fees——W. Gippons, Esq. 
Clerk of the Journals——W. H. Ley, Esq. 

Committee Office——R. DICKINSON, Esq. 

Private Bill Otfice——J. H. W. SOMERSET, Esq. 

Senior Clerks——F. ST. GEORGE TUPPER, Esq tH. C. Tower, Esq.;C. V. FRERE, Esq.j 
L. T. LE MARCHANT, Esq. ;G. C. GIFFARD, Esq. ; Sir E. H. Doyle, Bart. 

Assistant Clerks——S. L. SIMEON, Esq. ; AnTucer L DASENT, Esq.; E. C. HowE Browne, 
Esq. ; HORACE WEST, Esq. ; HENRY A. FERGUSON-DAVIE, Esq. ; ARTHUR H. ELLIs, Esq. ; 
Percy A. BULL, Esq.; F. R. WILLIAMS WyNn, Esq.; W. E. Grey, Eaq.; F. C. 
HOLLAND, Esq. ; J. W. G. BOND, Esq. 

Junior Clerks——H. C. DAwkIns, Esq. ; A. F. B. WILLIAMS, Esq.; R. P. CoLomp, Esq. ; 
B. H. FELL, Esq. ; R. E. CHILDERS, Esq. ; J. SCOTT PORTER, Esq. ; F. C. BRAMWELL, Esu. ; 
W. T. LEGGE, Esq. ;C. R. TURNER, Esq. ; W. K. GIBBONS, Esq. ; A. E. A. W. SMYTH, Es. ; 
K. J. C. Moorsom, Esq. ; C. D. Roprrtson, Esq. ; R. D. RAvcxirFE, Esq 

Serjeant-at-Arms——H. D. ERSKINE, Esq. 

Deputy Serjeant--—F. R. Gosset, Esq. 

Assistant Sergeant——W. H. ErskINE, Esq. 

Chaplain to the House——Rev. Archdeacon BastL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 

Secretary to the Speaker——EpWarpD GULLY, Esq. 

Counsel to the Speaker——Hon. Sir E. CHANpDos LEIGH, K.C., K.C.B. 








Trainbearer——Mr. J. FRENCH. 

Messenger——Mr. W. MURRELL. 

Collectors of Fees on Private Billsk——C. L. LockTon, Esq. . 
Referee of Private Billsa——ALFRED BONHAM CARTER, Re. C.B. 


Examiners of Private Bills——U. W. CAMPION, Esq. ; J. F. SYMONS JEUNE Esq. 

Taxing Master——C. W. Campion, Esq. ; Clerk——B. H. FELL, Esq. 

Vote Oftice—— 

Chief Clerk——H. A. M. KILtIck, Esq. 
Assistant Clerks——PHILIP SMITH, Esq. ; H. OTWAY MAYNE, Esq. 
Messenger-——Mr. JOHN EDWARDS. 

Librarian——R. C. WALPOLE, Esq.; Assistant Librarian——TempeLe FrRAnNCks, Esq., B.C.L. ; 
Clerks in Library——Messrs. J. R. Crimp, WM. STEWART; Messengers——Messrs. 
A. Firmin, W. HAGUE. 

Shorthand Writer——W. H. GURNEY SALTER, Esq. 

Printers—— 

Journals——G. E. BRISCOE Eyre, Esq. 
Votes—--J. B. NICHOLS, Esq. 

Postmaster——Mr. EDMUND W. Pie ; Hall Keeper——Mr. J. GLYNN. 

Office Keeper——Mr. W. HARVEY. 

Office Clerk in Committee Otfice——Mr. T. FIELDEN MITCHELL. 

Office Clerk in Journal Office——Mr. A. A. TAYLOR. 

Messengers——Measrs. J. J. SHELVEY, C. DAVIE, W. QUANTRILL, H. JoNEs, G. D. WELLER, 
J. ARMSTRONG, J. WOODWARD, J. Ivory, G. NORMAN. 

Doorkeepers——Mr. W. WILSoN, Mr. M. INGLEFIELD. 

Office Messenger——Mr. C. J. H. SHEARN. 

Messengers (lst Class)—-—-Mr. H. HAMBLING, Mr. C. Woopcrart, Mr. R. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
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Chief Inspector of Police attending the House of Commons——Mr. SCANTLEBURY. 
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Nov. 20.] Page 
CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEES.—Moved, that the Earl Waldegrave be appointed 
to take the Chair in the Committee of the Whole House this day in the 
absence of the Chairman of Committees (7he Murquess of Lansdowne) ; 
agreed to ess =, a ae bs Be a ce oe 2 
Patent Law Amendment. Bill.—House in Committee (according to Order). 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 : 


Lord Davey cad “a - ie ba ig as ae * 


Amendment moved— 
_ “In Clause 3, page 3, line 14, to leave out ‘the Judicial Com- 
mittee may order,’ and after‘ patentee’ to insert ‘may be ordered 
by an Order in Council.’”— Lord Davey. 
On Question, Amendment agreed to. 
The Lord Chanceellor (The Earl of Halshury). ... Sie ave cep 3 
Amendments agreed to. 
Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived. The Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next; and Bill to be printed as amended. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill [1.1.]—Commons’ Amendments con- 
sidered (according to Order). 


The Earl of Halshury 
On Question, Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes before Five o’clock, till 
Tomorrow, half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, 20TH NOVEMBER, 1902. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) BitL.—Petitions against : from North-West 
Surrey ; South Bristol ; and Dunfermline ; to lie upon the Table ... wins 4 


EpucaTion (ENGLAND AND WALEs) BILL.—Petitions in favour: from South- 

ampton ; and Wargrave; to lie upon the Table _... 10s gee aa 4 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

Sourn Arrica.—Copy presented of Correspondence relating to the Appeal of 

the Boer Generals to the Civilised World [by Command} ; to lie upon the 

Table ‘ we a5 nak oe 
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Ice Cream Sho - (Scotland) (No. 2) aee--Giee for Committee eine and 


discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Education (England and Wales) Bill. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


[Mr. J. W. LowrHer (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. ] 
New Clause (Managers) :— 
Mr. Trevelyan (Yorkshire, W.R., Elland) ... 


Amendment proposed— 


“In line 16, to leave out the words, ‘In making an order under 
this section with regard to any school, the Board of Education shall 
have regard to the principles on which the education given in the 
school has been conducted in the past.’”—( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


(Question proposed, “That the words, ‘In making an order under this 
section with regard to any school, the Board of Education shall have 
regard to’ stand part of the Clause, as amended.” 


The Prime Minister and First Lord 1 of the dessin (Mr. A. J. a 
Manchester, E.) - . 

Mr. Bryce (< Aberdeen, S.) : mar 

Mr. Hele (Lancashire, Lancaster) 

Mr. Alfred Hutton (Yorkshire, WR, Morle °) 

Mr. Sydney Buaxton (Tower Hamlets, wits 

Mr. Whitley (Halifaz) 

Mr. Edmund Robertson (Dundee) .. 

The Attorney General (Sir Robert Finlay, Inverness Brgh 

Mr. M‘Kenna (Monmouthshire, N.) 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson (Yorkshire, W.R., seolmfirth) 

Mr. Emmott (Oldham) 

Mr. Samuel Evans (Glumorgunshire, Mid) 

Mr. Lloyd-Ceorge _ nurvon atiheatae ae 

Mr. A. J. Balfour . : j i 

Mr. Whitley ss 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 408 

Mr. Bryce eee 

Mr. Whitley 

Mr. A. J. Balfour awe 


«Juestion put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 171 ; Noes, 82. (Division List No 561.) 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse (Somersetshire, E.)... 


Amendment proposed— 


“Tn line li, after ‘ regard,’ insert ‘to the ownership of the school 
building, and.’ ”—(.Mr. Henry Hobhouse.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
31 
The Secretary of the Board had Education usa William , nm Oxford 
University.) , ou sas, ie 
Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar.) ... ee aie ox «= 
Amendment proposed— 
* After line 18, to insert, ‘ Provided that no such Order shall 
treat as denominational a school which cannot be shown to have re- 
ceived a denominationol character from those who established it.’”— 
31 (Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
4Juestion proposed, ‘‘ That those words he there inserted.” 
Sir Robert Finlay . ve ah om ve —— 
Mr. Herbert Lewis (Flint Boroughs) ae Saas ¥E ig eae 48 
Mr. Bryce ... aia — dan ve ae. ae 
Lord Hugh Cecil (Greenwich) er ae ay ee fae ins 
Mr. Bryce ... i” oe ts - ve a. 49 
Sir Francis Powell wv igan) we me a roe — .. 50 
Mr. Samuel Evans .. _ oie an a ui ods = 50 
Amendment amended.- 
“ By inserting, at the end, the words, ‘or which has not been made 
32 denominational by a valid scheme.’ ”—(Mr. Samuel Evans.) 
33 
33 4)uestion proposed, ‘ That those words, as amended, be there inserted.” 
mr v pro} 
0 
35 Nir Robert Finlay yer sae ose eee coe coe we 50 
35 Mr. Whitley a4 , : sid ae 533 roe ce Oa 
36 
37 (Juestion put. 
39 The Committee divided :—Ayes, 86 ; Noes, 200. (Division List No. 562.) 
BM 
10 Mr. Edmund Robertson DD 
4] 
pe Amendment proposed— | 
19 “Tn line 24, after the word ‘shall,’ to insert the words, ‘ subject 
13 to the provisions of this Act, have the right of appointing and dis- 
14 | missing the teachers.’ ”—(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
$4 i 
| (Juestion proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
Mr. Samuel Evans... er — ad a dis i, vc 
Ilr. A. J. Balfour ... er ie he re ae ne be 60 
Mr. Bryce ... ae da ies dae wis _- ae 
17 Mr, A, K. Loyd (Berkshire, ‘Abingdon) ins whe a sie om | 
Dr. Macnamara (Camberwell, N.) ee ieee ‘ee mm a ae 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lord Hugh Cecil... sais ae - ied aii we pas a 
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Amendment to the proposed Amendment propused— 


“ After the words ‘ provisions of this Act,’ to insert ‘and to the 
provisions of the trust deed relating to religious education.’ ”—(Lord 


Huga Cecil.) 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. Samuel Evans eas ~~ ; we oa ars a4 63 
Mr. A. J. Balfour ... ne ih ve is ioe a 
Mr. George White (Norfolk, N. WW.) ioe ite aa aaa are 65 
Mr. Edmund Robertson ... ae oa ae a <f a, 
Mr. Bruce ... ue a a ws as sia - . = 66 
Mr. Samuel Evans... bes es ne - ey aa mh 66 
Mr. A. J. Balfour ... ed pee sis ; ae _ 59% 7 
Mr. A. K. Loyd ... os ee ie oe a ee 3 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Reginald Lucas (Portsmouth) ... Exe si mae a .. 68 





Amendment proposed — | 


“In line 27, at end, to insert: ‘(5) Where the receipt by a school, 
or the trustees or managers of a school, of any endowment or other 
benefit is, at the time of the passing of this Act, dependent om any 
qualification of the managers, the qualification of the foundation 
managers only shall, in case of question, be regarded.’ ”—( Mr. Reginald 
Lucas.) 


Question proposed, “That those words he there inserted.” 


Sir William Anson ae ~) nw a a4. ee ae 68 





Amendment agreed to. 
Question put, “ That the Clause, as amended, be added to the Bill.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 225; Noes, 100. (Division List No. 563.) 


Sir William Anson ne Ae Ee aka oe “oa em 
New Clause— 

“To insert as a new Clause, after Clause 10:—‘ Where before the 
passing of this Act fees have been charged in any public elementary 
school not provided by the local education authority, that authority 
shall, while they continue to charge fees in respect of that school, pay 
such proportion of those fees as may he agreed upon, or in default of 
agreement determined by the Board of Education, to the managers.’” 
—(Sir William Anson.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. Bryce ... a ae a a a rer ay ae = 

Dr. Macnamara ies - as ; a a a 

Sir James Fergusson (Manchester, NE.) .. ; ‘ —- 
od 


Mr. Middiemore (Birmingham, N.\ sh “ . © as We 
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Mr. Platt Higgins eile - roe = webs gp. ea i oe 
Mr. Lloyd-George ... ish = “ss ae sa in “ae 
Mr. Whitley 5 sak ee ad an sie .. 85 
Mr, Bond (No ottingham, EB.) ink ac yee ~ 
Mr. Charles McArthur cain Eechange) ea aes i" .- 88 
Mr. Bryce ... See oe ie 5 1 ©6= 8 
Sir William Anson ; es a we Pes ta ... 90 
ae Mr. Runciman (Dewsbur y) ake ae oe as ©6=— 
a Mr. Randles (Cumberland, Cocker. mouth) . tea ae sad se ... 94 
u) 
65 Question put. 
= The Committee divided :—Ayes, 207 ; Noes, 116. (Division List No. 564.) 
ps Dr. Macnamara ... Sih tes ie oe re =F ee | 
‘ 
67 It being half-past Seven of the Clock, the Chairman left the Chair to make 
his Report to the House. 
Committee repert Progress ; to sit again This evening. 
68 EVENING SITTING. 
_ Education (England and Wales) Bill. 
| Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. ] 
New Clause (Apportionment of school fees) :— 
Dr. Macnamara ... dics ne roe Nec He sas Bea 97 
68 Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out the words from the word ‘shall,’ in line 3, to end 
of the Clause, and insert the words ‘if they think fit, abolish such 
school fees; but if they continue to charge fees in respect of that 
school, shall credit the parish or parishes served by the school with the 
amount of the school fees as a contribution in relief of the charge upon 
the rates, for the purpose of Part III. of this Act.’”—(Dr. Macnamara.) 
7h 
{Question proposed — That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 
Mr. Platt Higgins ... ee de sa a aioe eae .. 13 
Mr. Whitley Be ee ae ne mr aa ay ... 108 
Mr. A. J. Balfour ... = pats oe ona oie a3 . 106 
Mr. Whitley . ae ey on avs. 2Oe 
Mr. Corrie Grant (i rarwickshire, Rugby)... = aad ct as 207 
Mr. Malcolm (Suffolk, Stow emarket re = ne fen ws Ae 
Dr. Macnamara ... . ae ox we ne rae 110 
Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 182; Noes, 85. (Division List No. 565.) 
rn Question put, “ That the Clause be added to the Bill.’ 
7 
77 The Committee divided :— Ayes, 196 ; Noes, 88. (Division List No. 566.) 
79 
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New Clause— 


“The local education authority may maintain under the pro- 
visions of this Act, but shall not be required so to maintain, any marine 
school, or any school which is part of, or is held in the premises of, any 
institution in which children are boarded, but their refusal to maintain 
such a school shall not render the school incapable of receiving the 
Parliamentary grant, nor shall the school, if not so maintained, be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act as to the appointment of managers.” 
—(Sir William Anson.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of — ine ae «> 2B 
Mr, A. J. Balfour .. a aan EF ws 2D 
Mr. Tennant (Berwick: shire) aa ne on on 7 -- 120 
Sir William Anson Rue a nis ie aes on ic | ee 
Mr, Alfred Hutton Jas aid eas ses 7 See <> @as 
Sir Charles Dilke ... ies ca “i _ sia oe aon ae 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 
Mr. Herbert Lewis - Sia dink nies is ee Jae 122 


Amendment proposed— 


}?» 


“Tn line 1, after ‘ maintain,’ insert ‘as a public elementary school. 
-(Mr. Herbert Levis.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Question put, “‘ That the Clause, as amended, be added to the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 228; Noes, 99. (Division List No. 567.) 

It being after Eleven of the Clock, the Chairman, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 11th instant, proceeded to put forthwith the 
Questions on another Government New Clause, on Schedules and Gov- 
ernment New Schedules, and on other proceedings necessary to bring 


the Committee Stage to a conclusion. 


New Clause (Application of Act to Scilly Islands)—(Si William Anson )— 
added to the Bill. 


Schedules 1 and 3 disagreed to. 
Schedule 4 amended. 


Question put, ** That this Schedule, as amended, be the Fourth Schedule to 
the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 230; Noes, 95. (Division List No. 568.) 


New Schedule (Provision as to Education Committees and Managers).—(Sir 
William Anson.) 
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Question put, “That this Schedule be added to the Bill as the First 
Schedule.” 


Tne Committee divided :—Ayes, 225; Noes, 93. (Division List No. 569.) 


New Schedule (Provisions as to Transfer of Property and Officers, and 
Adjustment).—(Sir William Anson.) 


Question put, “That this Schedule be added to the Bill as the Second 
Schedule.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 217 ; Noes, 90. (Division List No. 570.) 


New Schedule (Modification of Acts).—(Sir William Anson.) 


Is Question put, “That this Schedule be added to the Bill as the Third 

19 Schedule.” 

20 

21 The Committee divided :—Ayes, 214 ; Noes, 88. (Division List No. 571.) 

21 

22 Question put, “ That the Chairman do report the Bill, as amended, to the 
House.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 212; Noes, 83. (Division List No. 572.) 
Bill reported, as amended ; to be considered upon Tuesday next, and to be 
9 printed, (Bill 303.) 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at a quarter after Twelve o'clock. 
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' House adjourned at Four o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
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EpucaTION (ENGLAND AND WALEs) BILL.—Petiticns for alterations: from 
Dendron ; Newbury ; and Luddenham Foot ; to lie upon the Table 


EpucaTion (ENGLAND AND WALES) BILL.—Petitions in favour: from Toxteth 
Park ; Kirby ; and Burscough Bridge ; to lie upon the Table is 
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Holmfirth) ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton.. “2 xe wr as 
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SouTH AFRICA—MARTIAL LAW—ADVERTISING ACCOUNT OF THE “HET 
OosTEN.”—Question, Mr. Henry J, Wilson ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick 


SOUTH AFRICA—FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR RELIEF OF CONCENTRATION 
CAmps.—Question, Mr. Labouchere (Northampton) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick 


East INDIA ReveNvE AccounTs.—Order read, for Adjourned Debate on 
Question [10th November], “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair for 
Committee on the East India Revenue Accounts.”—(Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) 

Question again proposed. 
Mr. Wylie (Dunbartonshire) ; 
Colonel Denny (Kilmarnock Burghs) ; ts 
Mr. Joseph Walton (Yorkshire, WR., Barnsley) ... 
Sir Edward Sassoon (Hythe) a en ag 
Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) ; 
Colonel Legge (St. George’s, Hanover Square) 
Lord Charles Beresford ; ts 
Captain Norton (Newington, W es i sae 
The Secretary of State for India (Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing)... 
Lord Alwyne ( — — ‘shire, “Big = on oes 
Mr. A. J. Balfour .. : , 


Motion made, and Question, “‘ That the debate be now adjourned ”—(Si’ 
John Rolleston)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday next, 


Osborne Estate Bill. — Order read for resuming adjourned debate on 
Question [10th November], “That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Mr. Caldwell (Lanarkshire, Mid) .. P 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ( Mr. Rite hie, Crayon) 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) Dee 
Mr. Yoxall (Nottingham, W.) . 
Sir James Fergusson (Manchester, N EB. ™ 


Qusstion put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Five Mem- 
bers, three to be nominated by the House, and two by the Committee 
of Selection. 

Ordered, that all Petitions against the Bill presented three clear days before 
the meeting of the Committee be referred to the Committee ; “that the 
petitioners praying to be heard by themselves, their Council, or Agents 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support of the Bill. 


Ordered, that the Committee have power to send for persons, Papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, that Three be the quorum.—(Mr. Hayes-Fisher.) 


Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at twenty-seven minutes after Five o'clock till Monday 
next. 
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IntsH LAND QUESTION—SUPPOSED CONSULTATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND IRisH Party.—Question, Mr. Tully (Leitrim, 8.); Answer, Mr. 
Wyndham oe a ae Fas sa ee si ad 

IrisH GRAZING LANDS.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham 


TIPPERARY COUNTY INFIRMARY COMMITTEE.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, 
Mr. Wyndhan ... sap a et ‘on is BY oe 
COLONEL CLEMENT’S EsTaTE IN SouTH LEITRIM.—Question, Mr. Tully ; 
Answer, Mr. Wyndham “ie me oe abe _ “i 
DROMORE DISTURBANCES.—-Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham 
LONDON AND THE EpucaTion BILL.—Questions, Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower 


Hamlets, Poplar) and Mr. Bryce; Answer, The Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, FE.) ... a +‘ 


TRISH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
Question, Mr. Coghill (Stoke-on-Trent); Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour 


MESSAGE FROM THE Lorps.—That they have agreed to Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) (No. 2) Bill. 
Amendments to, Supreme Court of Judicature Bill [Lords] without Amend- 
ment vie . nee hes i : 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE.—That they give leave to the Lord Welby to attend 
in order to his being examined as a Witness before the Select Committee 
appointed by this House on “ National Expenditure,” his Lordship con- 
senting ; re ie oe ies sae ‘oie <n 
BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. 


The President of the Board of Trade (Mr, Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That this House approves the policy 
embodied in the Convention relating to Sugar, signed at Brussels on 
the 5th day of March, 1902, and, in the event of that Convention 
receiving the ratifications required to make it binding, is prepared to 
adopt the necessary measures to enable His Majesty to carry out its 
provisions.”"—(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Sir Wiliam Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W.) 


Amendment proposed—- 

“To leave out all the words after the word ‘ House,’ in order to 
add the words ‘ declines to approve of the Convention relating to sugar, 
signed at Brussels on the 5th day of March, 1902.°—(Sir Walliam 
Harcourt. ) 


Question proposed—‘“ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. Parker Smith (Lanarkshire, Partick) ... 

Sir Wm. Holland (Yorkshire, W.L., Ratherlum) . 
Mr. Bonar Law (Glasgow, Black: — 

Mr. Robson (South Shields)... 

Mr. James Reid (Greenock) 

Sir J. Blundell Maple (Camberwell, Dulwich) 


It being half-past Seven of the clock, the debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed this evening. 
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EVENING SITTING. 


BrussELs Sucar Convention.—Order read for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Amendment proposed to Question [this day], “That this 
House approves the policy embodied in the Convention relating to 
Sugar, signed at Brussels on the 5th day of March, 1902, and, in the 
event of that Convention receiving the ratifications required to make 
it binding, is prepared to adopt the necessary measures to enable His 
Majesty to carry out its provisions.” —(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Which Amendment was— 


“To leave out all the words after the word ‘ House,’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘declines to approve of the 
Convention relating to Sugar, signed at Brussels on the 5th day of 
March, 1902.’ ”—(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
pait of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sir J. Blundell Muple oie ie oats 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence (Liverpool, Abercrombie) 

Mr. Partington (Derbyshire, High Peak) 

Mr. Cust (Southwark, Berntondsey) 

Mr. Thomas Shaw (Hawick Burghs) por sain oe si vee 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birming- 
ham, W.) ne ed : ~ 3 Ae ae mas 

Sir Robert Reid (Dumfries Burghs) dk ae hie ae eee 

Sir Lewis M*Iver (Edinburgh, W.) ‘ = 


It being Midnight, Mr. SPEAKER proceeded to interrupt the Business. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR rose in his place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be now put.” 
The House divided: Ayes, 223; Noes, 119. (Division List No. 573.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 213 ; Noes, 126. (Division List No. 574.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFouR claimed, “ That the Main Question be now put.” 

Main Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 

Resolved, “* That this House approves the policy embodied in the Con- 
vention relating to Sugar, signed at Brussels on the 5th day of March, 
1902, and, in the event of that Convention receiving the ratifications 
required to make it binding, is prepared to adopt the necessary 


measures to enable His Majesty to carry out its provisions.” 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at half after Twelve o'clock. 
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: BoaRD OF AGRICULTURE.—Keport on the Dutch Brined Vegetable Industry ; 
Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table ... 2 .. 343 
10> ‘ House adjourned at Four o'clock, to Thurday next, half-past Ten 
] o'clock. 
Ds 
7 a ; 
i HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 25TH NOVEMBER, 1902. 
> i The House met at Two of the Clock. 
| : 
4 
’ 4 CoMMISSION— MESSAGE TO ATTEND THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS.—The House 
F went ; and, being returned, Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent to— 
1. Appropriation (No. 2) Act, 1902. 
2. Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1902 373 
PETITIONS. 
CANADIAN CATTLE (IMPORTATION).—Petitions for abolition of restrictions : 
? From Birkenhead and Battersea ; to lie upon the Table _... aes cis, OND 
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Mowbray (Lambeth, Brixton) ; Answer, Sir William Anson , oe 

WUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES.—Question, Mr. Seale-Hayne (Devonshire, Ashburton) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office desist Stanley, Lan- 
cashire, W esthoughton) nt Rey aps is 

Army Corps.—Question, Mr. Lambert lis South Molton): Answer, 
Lord Stanley , , ns we men as ihe 

PRACTICE AMMUNITION FOR THE NAVY.—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Glouces- 
tershire, Forest of Dean); Answer, The Secretary to the maaied (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Belfast, W.) Sag ‘as ca . ne mea 


[InpIAN NATIVE ARMY—PROMOTIONS OF COLONELS.—Question, Captain Norton 
(Newington, W.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Karl 
Percy, Kensington, 8.)... ree oe oe se ie ‘3 nae 


INCREASED PAy oF BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA.—Question, Mr. Lambert ; 
Answer, Earl Perey as is are = = rr 

SHANGHAI—WITHDRAWALS OF INTERNATIONAL TROOPS —Question, Mr. 
Lambert ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Cranborne, Rochester) ... , oa es ve 


INCOME TAX CoLLECTION.—Question, Captain Norton ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Ritchie, Croydon) one ons bia 


Lonpon County CouNciIL—TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE.—Question, 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder (Wiltshire, Chippenham) ; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, 5.) nh 


LLANGOLLEN NATIONAL SCHOOLS.—Question, Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbigh- 
shire, W.); Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Education (Sir William 
Anson, Oxford University) ‘ he can he BA, Ass 
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SLIGO AND BUNDORAN RAILWAY.—Question, Mr. Tully (Leitrim, 8.) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hayes Fisher, Fulham) 

IxisH CouNTY INFIRMARIES—SURCHARGE OF ILLEGAL EXPENDITURF.—Question, 
Mr. Tully; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Wyndham, 
Dover) a0 a Me =i ee ate ae ay er 


SLIGO AND LEITRIM AsYLUMS.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham 


Pua@NIx Park ConsTABULARY DEpOT.—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, Mr. 
Wyndham + - aa 


SHANNON DEVELOPMENT CoMPANY.—-Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, Mr. 
Wyndham ies ai 


SANDFORD Estate, CASTLEREA.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham 

RULES OF PROCEDURE.—Questions, Mr. Coghill (Stoke-on-Trent) and Mr. 
(nbson Bowles (Lynn Regis); Answers, The Prime Minister’ and First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... 


IRELAND AND THE EDUCATION GRANT.—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, Mr. 
Balfour ... : > mse i ane a) 


3USINESS OF THE Hotse.—Questions, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling 
Burghs), Mr. Gibson Bowles, and Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) ; Answers, Mr. A. J. Balfour. ‘ es 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.— As amended, considered. 
Mr. Trevelyon (Yorkshire, W.R., EVand) 
New Clause— 


“From the first day of January, Nineteen hundred and four, any 
school where fees continue to be charged shall cease to be reckoned as 
a public elementary school.” —(J/r Trevelyan. ) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second! 


time. 


The Secretary to the Board of Education (Sir William Anson, diate 
University) ... ‘ ee / Me 
. Macnamare (Camberwell, N. wi ae 

Se eo Fergusson (Manchester, NE.) ... 

Mr. White Ridley (Stalybridge) 

Sir John Gorst (Cambridge University) 

Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon Boroughs)... 

Mr. James Hope (Sheffield, Brightside) eee 

Mr. Alfred Hutton ( Yorkshire, WR., Morley) 


Question put. 


Gr 
~I 
or 
ww 


The House divided :—Ayes, 101 ; Noes, 167. (Division List No. 
Lord Hugh Ceeil (Greenwich) 
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New Clause— 


“(1) In all public elementary schools, whether provided by the 
local education authority or not, ary scholar may be withheld from 
the school by his parent during any time set apart for religious 
observance or instruction in religious subjects for the purpose of 
his attending other religious observance or receiving other religious 
instruction outside the school, and the local education authority shall 
require that the times set apart in the school for religious observance 
and instruction shall be arranged so as to facilitate such withholding 
of scholars. 

(2) In all public elementary schools, whether provided by the 
local education authority or not, where a reasonable number of parents 
of scholars attending the school desire that by religions instruction 
other than that provided by the managers should be given to their 
children, the local education authority may require that the managers 
shall (whether the religious instruction is regulated by any trust deed 
scheme or other instrument or not) make such arrangements as 
may be practicable, having due regard to the suitability of the 
buildings and the discipline of the school to allow such other religious 
instruction to be given in the school. 

‘(3) Nothing in this section shali be deemed to deprive a 
parent of any right he possesses under Section 7 of The Elementary 
Education Act, 1870. 

“(4) If any question shall be raised by the local education 
authority or by the managers of a school as to what is reasonable 
within the meaning of this section, every such question shall be 
decided by the Board of Education, and their decision shall be final.” 
(Lord Hugh Cecil.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second 


time.” 


Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) ... ae ey cs ae rm fe 

The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A, J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) are _ in ‘ie Ss is ai 

Mr. Youwall (Nottingham, W.) _ ged 

Sir William Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W.) 

Sir John Gorst eo a e ie 

Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton) 

Mr. Middlemore (Birmingham, N.) 

Sir Walter Foster (Derbyshire, Ilkeston) 

Mr. Griffith Boscawen (Kent, Tunbridge) ... 

Mr. Lloyd-George ... ne ies pa 

Mr. Talbot (Oaford University) ; My 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs) 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 57 ; 


Noes, 243. (Division List No. 576.) 


It being half-past Seven of the Clock, further proceedings on consideration, 


as amended, stood adjourned until this evening. 
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EVENING SITTING. 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.—As amended, further considered. 


Mr Bryce 





“ The managers or trustees of any school which by its trust deed 
is to be used for the purposes of instruction as an elementary school 
shall at \the request of the local education authority, transfer the 
school buildings to that authority either by way of lease for a 
term of years renewable for ever or absolutely, pursuant to section 
twenty-three of The Elementary Education Act, 1870, upon such terms 
regarding rent or purchase-money as may be agreed between the 
trustees and the local education authority, or, in default of agreement, 
fixed by the Board of Education, regard being had to the purposes for 
which under the trust deed the buildings may be used, to the sources 
whence the sums expended on the buildings were derived, and to the 
rights of user reserved to the trustees. Provided that such managers 
or trustees may reserve out of such transfer to trustees, to be 
nominated by them for that purpose, the use of the school buildings 
when the same are not being used for school purposes, and may pro- 
vide for the giving of any religious instruction, over and above that 
which may be given by the teachers, either before the opening or after 
the close, or both before the opening and after the close, of the ordi- 
nary school hours, under the direction either of the hereinbefore 
mentioned trustees, or of such person or persons as the last herein- 
before mentioned trustees may from time to time appoint.”—Jfr. 
Bryce.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause be read a second 


time.” 


Sir William Anson ies ve 

Mr. Ge orge White (Norfolk, N. W.) 

Sir Francis Powell (Wigan) 

Mr. Yorall .. aha aaa Re? ne 
Mr. Bryn Roberts (Carnarvonshire, Eifion) 
Mr. Lloyd-George ... as we 

Mr. Henry Hobhouse (Somersetshire, E.) 


Question put. 


The 


New 


House divided :—Ayes, 102 ; Noes, 196. (Division List No. 577.) 
Mr. Channing ae coe one eee 


Clause-— 

“ The Council of a county or county borough, or of any borough 
with a population of over ten thousand, or of any urban district with 
a population of over twenty thousand, may, after such notices and 
under such regulations as the Board of Education shall prescribe, 
determine by resolution that any existing School Board within the 
county, or the existing School Board in any county borough, or in ~ 
borough with a population of over ten thousand, or urban district wit 
a population of over twenty thousand, as the case may be, shall be the 
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local education authority for the purposes of Part III. of this Act, 
within the area for which such School Board was formed, and there- 
upon such School Board shall have throughout their area, in respect of 
Part III. of this Act, all the powers and duties of a local education 
authority under this Act as hereinafter provided.” —( Mr. Channing.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause be read a second 


time.” 

The Attorney General (Sir Robert Finlay, Inverness Burghs) a ste BRT 
Dr. Macnamara .. ; , .. = 468 
Mr. Sydney Buaton (Tow er - Hamlets, Poplar) me ... 470 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 106; Noes, 207. (Division List No. 578.) 


Mr. Helme (Lancashire, Lancaster) we Se Jo. oil 


New Clause— 

“Tt shall be a condition of every public elementary school not 
provided by a local education authority that no religious catechism 
or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion shall be taught in the school, except during the last half-hour of the 
school meeting, and then only to those children whose parents have 
expressed in writing to the managers of the school a desire that such 
catechism or formulary skall be taught to their children. 

“ Provided that no bye-law shall prevent the withdrawal of any 
child from any religious observance or instruction in religious subjects, 
or shall require any child to attend school on any day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his 


parents belong.” -(Mr. Heline.) 
prought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


(Question put. 
‘ 
The House divided :—Ayes, 106 ; Noes, 210. (Division List No. 579.) 


It being after Eleven of the Clock, Mr, SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 11th instant, proceeded to put forthwith the 
(Juestions on the Amendments proposed by the Government to Parts 
I. and II. of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed— 
“In page 2, line 4, at end, to insert as a new sub-Nection, the words 
*(2) A Council, in exercising their powers under this Part of the Act, 
shall have regard to any existing supply of efficient schools or colleges, and 
any steps already taken for the purposes of higher education under the 
Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 and 1891.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


tJuestion put, “ That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 209 ; Noes, 108. (Division List No. 580.) 
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Amendment proposed— 


“Tn page 2, line 17, to leave out the words ‘or college,’ and insert 
the words ‘college or hostel’ instead thereof.”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Question, “That the words ‘or coliege’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
negatived. 


(Juestion put, “That the words ‘ college or hostel’ be there inserted in the 


Bill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 213 ; Noes, 106. (Division List No. 581.) 
Mr. Duncan (Yorkshire, Otley)... as eas ie w. «6-485 


Amendment proposed— 
“ To leave out Clause 5.” —( Wr. Duncan.) 


‘uestion proposed, “ That the words of the Clause, to the word ‘secular,’ in 
page 3, line 2, stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir William Anson by ee nny . 489 
{Juestion put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 166; Noes, 71. (Division List No. 5>2.) 
Further consideration, as amended, adjourned till To-morrow. 
Eiectrie Lighting Acts Amendment (Scotland) Bill. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause | agreed to. 
Clause 2 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Clause 2 stand part of the 
ae 
sill. 


Committee report Progress: to sit again Tomorrow ei » 491 


Mi. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th Octobe: 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at three minutes after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, 26TH NOVEMBER, 1902. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALEs) BiLi.—Petition from Buxton, against ; to 


lie upon the Table 193 


PREVENTION OF CorRUPTION IN TRADE.—Petition from New Brompton, for 
legislation ; to lie upon the Table — ... pe = es 193 


es 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETUC. 


New SoutH Wa.Es (WoMEN’s FRANCHISE Act, 1902).—Copy presented, of 
the Women’s Franchise Act, 1902 (New South W _— [by — to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 382.] ms . 493 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES).—Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular — Annual Series, Nos. 2915 to 2917 [by Command] ; to lie 

















upon the Table .. or a awe Phe aa — 494 
TRADE Reports (MISCELLANEOUS SERIES).—-Copy presented, of Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 585 [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table - és sn iat ei ~ -- 494 
CASUALTIES TO STEAM BoILers (MERCANTILE MARINE)—Return ordered, of 
casualties to steam boilers in the British Mercantile Marine during the five 
years ending the 31st day of December, 1901, in the following form :— 
| | 
Estimated 7 , Number of | Number of 
Name and type of boiler. number «if sano aha persons | persons Remarks. 
boilers in use. | ~"" : killed. injured, 
Fire tube - 
Water tule (modern) | 
Water tube of the Hay- 
stack type - - | 
—(Lord Charles Beresford) ... ian = _— is mae es ... 494 
CASUALTIES TO STEAM BOoILERS (UNITED KiINeépom).—Return ordered, of 
casualties to steam boilers used on shore in the United Kingdom during the 
five years ending the 31st day of December, 1901, in the following form :— 
Esti 1 | 
nee a Number of casualties Number of Number of 
Name and type of boiler. ae reported under the persons persons Remarks 
’ boilers in Selon Wastent killed Se 8a 
‘om. Oiler Explosions Act. illed. injured. 
Types other them water 
tube : 
Water tube 
—(Lord Charles Beresford ) aa xe soa ante pore nen te --- 493 
QUESTIONS ANI ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES, 
PROPOSED RE-ORGANISATION OF THE BOARD OF TRADE.—Question, Mr. David 
Thomas (Merthyr Tydvil): Answer, Mr, A. J. Balfour — ..- ons .. 493 
TREATY OF UpSALA, 1654—StTamp Duties oN BritisH INSURANCE POLICIES 
IN SWEDEN.—Question, Mr. Guthrie (Tower Hamlets, Bow); Answer, 
Lord Cranborne ee sve ie aie en a ie --. 495 
CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE—OPERATORS’ GRIEVANCES.—Question, Mr. 
Cremer (Shoreditch, Hoxton) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain ... --- 495 


STaFFoRD PostTaL StTarr—-ALLOWANCEs.—Question, Mr. Charles Shaw 
(Stafford) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain nae ina sty oo. 496 
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Question, Mr. Hudson (Hertfordshire, Hitchin); Answer, Mr. Austen 
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AMMUNITION.—Question, Lord Charles Beresford (Woolwich) : Answer, 
Mr. Brodrick ae au 


EDUCATION BILL—VOLUNTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Question, Colonel Blundell 
(Lancashire, Ince); Answer, Sir William Anson a ae ce 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLDIERS DISCHARGED IN SOUTH AFRICA—-INDUCEMENTS TO SETTLEMENT IN 
New Co.Lontres.—Question, Sir Thomas Dewar (Tower Hamlets, St. 
Georges); Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford) e ie 
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Question, Mr. Butcher (York); Answer, Mr. Brodrick ee 
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Answer, Mr. Brodrick ... ee ake me i ee ae 
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1903 SESSION.—Question, Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E.); Answer, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour nee neat ie oes hes oe i “Dae 


BUSINESS OF THE Hovuse.—Questions, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles and Mr. Causton (Southwark, W.); Answers, Mr. A. J. Balfour... 514 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.—As amended, further considered. 
Mr. George White (Norfolk, N.W.) = eas ie se one OUD 


Amendment proposed to the Bill 


“In page 3, line 2, to leave out the word ‘secular.’ — 
(Mr. George White.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘secular’ stand part of the Bill” 


Sir Charles Dilke (Glouceste orshire, Forest of Dean) nee «so. OO 
The Prin Minister and First he rd of the meets ( Be. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) er j ae as ©6920 
Mr. Lucas (Portemouth.) os svi pon sae inate — ... 894 
Mr. Bry 8 (4 Lierdeen, .). . 06 ‘as i vee ant 525 
Mr, Bri wy ( Yorkshire, W. R. -" Keighle 7) a mae ea oa .-- 926 
Mr. Platt-Higqyins (Salford, ; So ee ar in ot axe ... 6826 


Question put. 
“That the word ‘ secular’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 171 ; Noes, 92. (Division List No. 583.) 


Mr. Runeiinan (Dewsbury) ees ai ee iis ve . Dae 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
“Tn page 3, line 15, at beginning of sub-Section (2), to insert the 
words : ¢ Except in areas w here there appears to the local education 
authority to be only one school available for children resident in such 
area.’ "—( Mr. Runciman.) 
Question proposed, * That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 
The Secretary to the Board of Education (Sir William Anson, Oxford 
University)... oe be we ie yan sae . 534 
Sur He “ry Fowler ( Wolverhampton, E.) as PoP 1 5) 
ny “ . ‘ . -» 
Mr. Tu lly (Leitrim, S.) ae said 209 
Sir Charles Dilke 540 
42 


Mr. Maleolin (Suffolk, Stowmarket) be aa be 2 5 
Mr. Charles Alle nH (Gloucestershire, Stroud) * +. ee coe 8 


Col. Pilkington (Luncashire, Newton) D44 
Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton) ... O45 
Mr. J. WW. Wilson ( Worcestershire, N.) O47 
Dr. Macnamara (Camberwell, N.) oe ee * O44 
Lord Hugh Ceeil (Greenwich) an eee tee vee eee dV 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton (Cornwall, "Lawnceston) ae re ree ne 550 
Mr. Tallot (Oxford University) . +s: vee vee re DOR 
Mr, Johu Wilson (Durham, Mid) oo 

). 


Mr, Austin Taylor (Liverpool, East Tusteth) 
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Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon Boroughs) 

Sir Johu Gorst (Cambridge University) 

Mr. Toulmin (Lancashire, Bury) . 

Lord Willoughby de Evesby (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) 
Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, W.) ... eee 
Mr. Harwood (Bolton) x 

Mr. Herbert Lewis ( Flint Borou hs) 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 117; Noes, 209. (Division List No. 584.) 
Mr. Rickett (Scarborough) ... 

Amendment proposed to the Bill 


“Tn page 3, line 18, to leave out the word ‘four, and insert the 
word ‘two.’ ”’-—( Mr. Compton Rickett.) 


Question proposed, “That the word ‘four’ stand part of the Bill.” 


> 


Mr. Fuller (Wiltshire, Westhury) . 

Sir William Anson 

Mr. Bryce.. 

Mr. Theodore Taylor (Lancashire, Radcliffe) 


It being half-past seven of the Clock, the debate stood adjourned untii this 
evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 
Education (England and Wales) Bill. As amended, further considered. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned debate on Amendment [this day] pro 
posed on consideration of the Bill, as amended. 


Which Amendment was— 


“In page 3, line 18, to leave out the word ‘four, and insert the 
word ‘ two’ instead thereof.”—(Mr. Compton Rickett.) 


(Question again proposed, “That the word ‘four’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. Theodore Taylor es 
Mr. Broathurst (Leicester)... 
Mr, Bousfield (Hackney, V.) 
Mr. Perks (Lincolnshire, mm 
Dr. Mae nawara ° eee 
Mr. Tomkinson (Cheshire, C) rewe) .. 
_ Spear (Devonshire, Tavistock) 
Col. Nolan (Galway, N.) ... 
Mr. Alexander Cross (Glasgow, Gamlachie) 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 178; Noes, 97. (Division List, No. 5x5.) 
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Amendments made— 
“In Clause 7 7, page 3, line 34, leave out ‘so long as,’ and insert 
‘but.’ In Clause 7, page 3, line 35, after ‘them,’ insert ‘ only so long 


as.’ In Clause 7, page 3, line 41, and page 4, line 1, leave out 
‘ with respect to,’ and insert ‘for.’ ”- (Sir William Anson.) 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse (Somersetshire, E.) ... 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 4, line 6, to leave out sub-Section (5) of Clause 7.” 
(Mr. Henry Holhouse.) 


(Juestion proposed, ‘That the words proposed to he left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Sir William Anson 
Mr. Humphreys. Owen (. Vontyomer. rys yshire) 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vr. Lambert 


Amendment proposed to the Bill — 
“In page 4, line 8, to leave out the words ‘the consent of.” 
(Vr. Lambert.) 


(Juestion proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Sir William Anson was a 
WM . Joseph A. Pease (EB. SSO, , Saffron Walden) 
(Juestion put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 178 ; Noes, 82. (Division List No. 586.) 
Mr. Youall (Nottingham, W.) 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

“In page 4, line 14, to leave out the words ‘ Provided that 
assistant teé achers and pupil teachers may be appointed if it is thought 
fit,’ and insert the words ‘the appointment of teachers shall be made 
from among persons willing to teach in the school.’ ”—(Mr. Yo.//.) 


(Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the bill,’ 
put, and negatived. 


(Juestion proposed, “That those words be there inserted in the b 


Sir William Anson 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse 
Mr. Bryce — 
Mr. Bull (Hammersmith) or 


(Juestion put. 
The House divided : Ayes, 69 ; Noes, 168. (Division List No. 587.) 


It being after midnight, further consideration, as amended, stood adjourned 
till Tomorrow. 
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Electric Lighting Acts Amendment (Scotland) Bill. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2 :— 
Question again proposed, ‘That Clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at ten minutes after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, 27rH NOVEMBER, 1902. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SouTH Arnica, 1902.—Copy presented, of Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into sentences passed under Martial Law [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table ... 


East [NDIA (OpitM).—-Return presented, relative thereto [Address 20th 
November ; Vr. Henry J, Wilson|; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[ No. B85. P ; re eh aa re 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL [NsTRUCTION (IRELAND) Act, 1899.—-Copy 
presented, of forty minutes by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction tor Ireland sanctioning Forms of Instruction for certain County 
Boroughs, Counties and Urban Districts [by Act]; to lie upon the Table 


TRADE Reports (ANNUAL SeERtEs).—Copy presented, of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual Series, No. 2918 [by Command}; to lie upon the 
Table A i ae bos ian 


ALTERATIONS IN THE Book or ComMMON PrAyeEr.—Address for “ Return 
showing (1) the names of those present at the Conference on the 28th day 
of February, 1894, of Representatives of the King’s Printers and the 








University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge to consider proposed Alterations 
in the Printing of the Prayer Book ; (2) a list of all the alterations in the 


Printing of the Prayer Book then arranged ; and (3) the authority under 
which the three Presses took action.” —(Mr. Charles Me Arthur.) 


WUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


HACKNEY Downs RatiLWwAy AcCIDENT—INTERCOMMUNICATION APPARATUS. 
Question, Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) ; Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour 


CoASTGUARDS, I} FRACOMBE DivVISION—ALLEGED NEGLECTFUL LooKk-oUT.— 
Question, Mr. Soares (Devonshire, Barnstaple) ; Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
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Mr. D. A. Thomas (Merthyr Tydvil) ; Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour 


VACCINATION—FEES FOR EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES.—Question, Mr. Weir ; 


Answer, Mr. Akers Douglas 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN — PENRUDDOCKE CASE — ALTERATION OF Law 
REMOVAL OF Mr. PENRUDDOCKE’s NAME FROM ROLL OF MAGISTRATES.— 
Questions, Captain Greville (Bradford, E.), and Mr. Hogg (Sussex, East- 
hourn) ; Answers, Mr. Akers Douglas - “3 


Cost OF TRAINING SEAMEN.—Question, Mr. Harmsworth (Caithness-shire) 
Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster 


ALLEGED DisHONESTY OF A GLascow LAWYER.—Question, Mr. Baird (Glas- 
gow, Central) ; Answer, Mr. A. Graham Murray 
PROMOTION IN THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Question, Mr. James 
ym) ned r ’ . 
O'Connor (Wicklow, W.) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE—APPOINTMENT OF SUPERVISOR s.—Question, Mr. 
James O'Connor ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain : 


Bitpao HArpour Licuts.—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, Lord Cranborne 
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bank (Edinburgh, Midlothian) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick 

EXTRA WAR GRATUITY—PARTICIPATION BY OFFICERS. —Question, The Master 
of Elibank; Answer, Mr. Brodrick vee 

OFFICERS SERVING ABROAD—EXEMPTION FROM INCOME 'TAX.-——Question, Mr. 
Groves (Salford, S.); Answer, Mr. Ritchie is 

WUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

Wank Rewarps ror VOLUNTEER OFFICERS.—Question, Mr. Luke White (York- 
shire, E.R., Buckrose); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War 
Office (Lord Stanley, Lancashire, Westhoughton) 

CiviL SURGEONS AND THE War  Gratuiry.—Question, Capt. Norton 
(Newington, W.); Answer, Lord Stanley ad 

ARTILLERY VOLUNTEER ADJUTANTS.—Question, Sir Mark Stewart (Kirkeud- 
brightshire) ; Answer, Lord Stanley 

COLONIAL ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS SERVING IN SOUTH AFRICA. —Question, 
Mr. Llewellyn (Somersetshire, N.) ; Answer, Lord Stanley 

SoutH ArricAN War TRANSPORTS.—Questions, Mr. Charles. McArthur (Liver- 
pool, Exchange); and Sir William Allan (Gateshead); Answers, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Arnold-Forster, Belfast, W.) ‘ , 


ApMIRALTY List oF IRISH LIGHTs.—Questions, Mr. Lonsdale (Armagh, Mid) 
and Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answers, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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SCARCITY OF EMPLOYMENT.—-Questions, Mr. John Burns (Battersea), Mr. James 
Lowther (Kent, Thanet), Mr. Keir Hardie (Merthyr Tvdvil), and Mr. 
Herbert Samuel (Yorkshire, W.R., Cleveland) ; Answers, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, S.) and the Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 


Mr. J. A. Kensit.—Questions, Mr. Sloan (Belfast, 5.) and Mr. Tully 
(Leitrim, 5.) ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Akers Douglas, Kent, St. Augustine’s) ... 


ARGENTINE CATTLE TRADE.—Question, Mr. Schwann (Manchester, N.) ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. Hanbury, Preston) 


BarvAs MepicaL OFFicer’s Report.-—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) site 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING IN Broap Bay.—Question, Mr. Weir: Answer, Mr. 
A. Graham Murray ae és He 


SHADER (ISLAND OF LEWts) LANDING PLACE.—-Question, Mr. Weir: Answer, 
Mr. A. Graham Murray ee ee es ee . 

BAGNALSTOWN PoLice.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) 

BANBRIDGE BoARD OF GUARDIANS.—Question, Mr. Tully: Answer, Mr. 
Atkinson So ae ne as Bs 

LONGFORD GUARDIANS — BOARDING-OUT DIspUTE —— Question, Mr. Sloan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Wyndham, Dove: oa 

HorseE-BREEDING EXPERIMENTS IN IRELAND.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, 
Mr. Wyndham ... Si 

Irish ConGesTep Districts BoARD StTAFF.—Question, Mr. Tully: Answer, 
Mr. Wyndham ... sa ae " 


CORKLY OnANGE LOpGE.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham 
BELFAST TELEGRAPHISTS GRIEVANCES.—Question, Mr. Sloan; Answer, The 
Postmaster-General (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Worcestershire, E.) a 


RaAiLway RATES BETWEEN LIMERICK AND LIVERPOOL.—Question, Mr. Tully ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, 
Central) . ~ 


ARMY CONTRACTS IN BELFAST.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Lord Stanley 


BRUSSELS SUGAR erg ny er ond (Mr. Lough (Is er W.), Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, and Mr. James Lowther Answers, Mr. A. J. Balfour 


EDUCATION BILL—POsITION OF TRANSFERRED SCHOOLS.—Question, Mr. Charles 
Allen (Gloucestershire, Stroud) ; Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour 


EpvucaTion BiLt—CLavuskE 23.—Questions, Dr. Macnamara (Camberwell, N.), 
Sir William Harcourt (Monmouthshire, N.), Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester- 
shire, ec of Dean) and Mr. James si (Sheftield, Brightside); Answers, 

Mr. A. J. Balfour ; ‘ so i ; am 
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Osborne Estate Bill.— The Select Committee on the Osborne Estate Bill was 
nominated of—Mr. Hayes-Fisher, Mr. Solicitor General, and Sir James 
Woodhouse.—(Sir Alexander Acland-Hood) ... an se in . $633. 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.—.As amended, further considered. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To omit from Clause 7, page 4, lines 15 and 16, the words ‘ without 
reference to religious creed or denomination.’ ”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Fredericl: Wilson (Norfolk, Mid) ... i aa wae oe .. 634 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

“In page 4, line 18, to leave out the words ‘ except for the teacher’s 


dwelling house.’ ”—(Mr. Frederick Wilson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


The Secretary of the Board of Edueution (Sir William Anson, O: “ 


University)... 635: 
Sir William Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W. ) a ion er .. 637 
Siv James Fergusson (Manchester, N.E.) . sie sie si ... 638 
Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon Boroughs) .. ” ‘6 dota an ... 640 
Mr. Groves (Salford, Bay iss ae a ~~ ... 641 
Mr. Trevelyan (Yorkshire, W.R., Elland) sa nee aa ... 642 
Mr. Purvis (Peterborough) a ; eu ue a ... 643 
Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) . ‘ ... 644 
The Attorney General (Sir Robert I "inlay, Inver ness 8 Burghe ee ... 644 
Mr, Whitley (Halifax)... os ee sea ... 646 
Mr. Luke White (Yorkshire, E.R., Buckrie) iv +e = . 647 
Mr. Kemp (Lancashire, Heywood) — ne Te 648 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 179 ; Noes, 88. (Division List No. 588.) 


Amendments proposed—- 


“In Clause 7 , page 4, line 20, leave out from ‘school’ to ‘and,’ 
line 23. In Clause 7 7, page 4, line 27, at end, insert as a fresh rn 
graph—‘(+) The managers of the school shall, if the local educational 
authority have no suitable accommodation in schools provided by them, 
allow that authority to use any room in the schoolhouse out of school 
hours free of charge for any educational purpose, but this obligation 
~ Wl not extend to more than three days in the week.’” “In Clause 

. page 4, line 28, after ‘school,’ insert ‘maintained but.’” “ In Clause 
7, page 4, line 28, make lines 28 to 37, beng paragraph (e) of sub-Sec- 
tion (1), a new sub-Section a” “i Clause 7 7, page 4, line 39, after 
‘school,’ insert ‘not provided by the authority.’”—(Sir William Anson. ) 


Amendments agreed to. 
Mr. Cripps (Lancashire, Stretford) as Avy - sed ... 651 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 5, line 6, to leave owt sub-Seetion (4) of Clause 7.”— 
(Mr. Cripps.) 
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(Question proposed, “ That the words ‘religious instruction’ stand part of the 


Bill.” 

Sir Robert Finlay ... sibs oa er ee Re ... 689 
Aly. Asquith (Fife, BE.) ... ss ” oa .. 665 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney (Shropshire, N wpuit) ee ai » 622 
Mr. Lyttelton ( Warwick, Leamington) ae se nts ne 
Mr. Griffith Boscawen (Kent, Tunbridge) ... aN pets ... 681 
Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.) se eh sn -«. 682 
Vr. Charles McArthur (Liverpool, E eehene ye) ae ae F ae 68 
Lord Hugh Cecil (Greenwich) a6 ds Le 2 wee GRS 
Col. Saunderson (Armagh, N.)— ... ee a io ... 694 
Mr. Wanklyn (Bradford, Central) ee x ov i« GOT 
Sir Richard Jebb (Cambridge University) : me: .. 698 
Vajor Jameson (Clare, W.) a ww 699 


It being half-past Seven of the Clock, the debate stood adjourned 
intil this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 
Education (England and Wales) Biil.—As amended, further consicered. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [this day] 


proposed on consideration of the Bill, as amended. 


Which Amendment was, in page 5, line 6, to leave out sub-section (4) of 


Clause 7.—(lr. Cripps.) 


Inestion again proposed, “That the words ‘religious instruction stand part of 


he Bill.” 
P Milvain (Hampstead). 3s ee a aa co £00 
Mr. Guthrie (Tower TTamlets, fy vu) os ror Z TO] 
Mr Matleoli (Suffolk, Stowmarket) es bd ia aS 7Q] 
Mi. Duke (Plymouth) Rac Sos . £09 
Soe William Harcourt ‘ : ae : . 804 
Mr. A. J. Bal four eis = ; , ; 719 


(Juestion put. 
The House divided. Ayes, 294; Noes, 35. (Division List No. 589.) 


Amendment proposed— 
In Clause 7, page 5, line 9, at end, add as a new sul-Section —(5) 
The managers of a school maintained but not provided by the local 
education authority shall have all powers of management re a aired for 
the purpose of carrying out this Act, and shall (subject to the powers 
of the local education authority under this Section) have the exclusive 
power of appointing and dismissing teachers.”—(Sir Willism Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


It being after Eleven of the Clock, Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of 
the Order of the House of the 11th instant, proceeded to put forth- 
with the Questions on the Amendments proposed by the Government 
to Part IIL. of the Bill. 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
“In page 5, line 22, at end to insert as a fresh sub-Section the 
words—‘(2) If, in the opinion of the Board of Education, any en- 
By largement of a public elementary school is such as to amount to the 
16 provision of a new school, that enlargement shall be so treated for the 
72 purposes of this Section.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 
78 
8] Question put, “ That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 
se 
86 ‘The House divided :—Ayes, 223 ; Noes, 108. (Division List No. 590.) 
ss 
94 Amendments proposed. 
97 “In Clause 10, page 6, line 4, at end, insert ‘ which, in cases where 
9s part only of a parish is situated in the area of the local education 
9 authority shall be apportioned in such manner as the Board of Educa- 
tion think just.’” 
“In Clause 10, page 6, line 15, after ‘elementary,’ insert ‘day.’ ” 
Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed to the Bill 
“In page 6, line 33, to leave out the words ‘ Before such order is 
made, reasonable. ’”—(Sir William Anson.) 
{Juestion put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 
The House divided :—Avyes, 98 ; Noes, 226. (Division List No. 5¥1). 
Amendments proposed— 
of “In Clause 11, page 6, line 34, leave out ‘thereof, and insert 
‘oft any such application.’ ” 
‘OO “In Clause 11, page 6, line 34, after ‘draft,’ insert ‘tinal.’ ” 
O] ‘ —_" , . 9° 
0} “Tn Clause 11, page 6, line 34, after ‘ order,’ insert * proposed to 
09 he made thereon.’ ” 
‘O4 “In Clause 11, page 6, line 36, leave out ‘or,’ and insert *and.’” 
‘19 
“In Clause 11, page 6, line 38, at end of line, insert ‘and the 
final order shall not be made until six weeks after notice has been so 
given.’”—(Sir Vi/liam Anson.) 
. 
Amendments agreed to. 





Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

“In page 7, line 16, at end, to add as a new sub-section the words 
—‘(6) The Board of Education may, on the application of the 
managers of the school, the local education authority, or any person 

. ° © i ’ 
appearing to them to be interested in the school, revoke, vary or amend 
any order made under this section by an order made in a similar 
manner ; but before making any such order the draft thereof shall, as 
soon as may be, be laid before each House of Parliament, and if 
within thirty days, being days on which Parliament has sat, after the 
. > . . } 

draft has been so laid before Parliament, either House resolves that 
the draft, or any part thereof, should not be proceeded with, no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon, without prejudice to the 
making of any new draft order.’”-—(Sir William Anson.) 
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Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 214; Noes, 91. (Division List No. 592.) 
Amendments proposed—~ 


“In Clause 17, page 8, line 14, leave out ‘local,’ and insert 
* public.’” 
“In Clause 14, page 8, line 16, leave out ‘a local,’ and insert 
‘such an.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 
Amendments agreed to. 


Further consideration, as amended, adjourned till tomorrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at five minutes before Twelve o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, FRIDAY, 28th NOVEMBER, 1902. 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Irish LAND CoMMISSION (PROCEEDINGS.)—Return for the month of October, 


1902. 741 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRELAND.)—Report and Tables relating to Irish mi- 
gratory agricultural and other labourers, for the year 1902. habs ie | 
TRADE REPORTS—ANNUAL SERIES.—No. 2918. Switzerland ... sa . 74 
SoutH Arrica.—Report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into 
sentences passed under martial law... sel ei si ee .. «74 
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{by Command], and ordered to lie on the Table __... es ie wa 6742 
AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION (IRELAND) Act, 1399.—Forty min- 
utes sanctioning forms of instruction for certain county boroughs, counties, 
and urban districts. Laid before the House = to — and ordered 
to lie on the Table — ie , . ; ., waa 
House adjourned at a quarter before Four o'clock, to Monday 
next, a quarter before Eleven o’clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, FRIDAY, 28th NOVEMBER, 1902. 
The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 
AbDJOU RNMEN tT. —Resolved, “ That this House, at the rising of the House this 
day, do adjourn till Monday next.” —(Sir Alexander Acland. Hood.).. ... 741 
PETITIONS. 
CANADIAN CATTLE (IMPORTATION).—Petition from New eng, for abolition 
of restrictions ; to lie upon the Table one ne oe ww. 741 
EpvcaTIoN (ENGLAND AND WALES) BiLL.—-Petitions against: from Helmshore ; 
Crawshawhooth ; Chadderton ; General Assembly of the Free Church of 
742 


Scotland ; Hazelgrove : and Cheadle ; to he upon the Table.. 
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NAVAL BorLers—REporT OF RECENT EXPERIMENTS.—Question, Col. Denny 
(Kilmarnock Burghs) ; Answer, Mr. Arnold Forster oes on 


Ripinc Bicyc1Es ON FootparHS—BURNFOOT PROSECUTIONS. — Question, Mr. 
O’Doherty ; Answer, Mr. Wyndhan ... ee Je ae mas ~e 


ARMY PENSIONS—PROPOSED WEEKLY PAYMENTS.—Question, Lord Charles 
Beresford (Woolwich) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick re Dain sie 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.—As amended, further considered. 
Mr. Rigg (Westmoreland, Appleby) én ee on oes 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 9, line 14, to leave out the words from the word 
‘committees ’ to the end of the Clause, and insert the words ‘ consisting 
of members of the Council who shall have power to co-opt other 
persons of both sexes to serve on such education committee or com- 
mittees, but the total number of such co-opted members shall be less 
than half the total number of members, and any Council may delegate 
to such committee such of its powers as it thinks fit.’”—(Mr. Rigq.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out to the word 
‘and,’ in line 15, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. Samuel Roberts (Sheffield, Ecclesall) ... 

Mr. Emmott (Oldham) 

The Secretary of the Board of Education (Sir J William “Anson, “Oa ford 
University) ... e , 

Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E) se 

Mr. Henry Hobhouse (Somersetshire, E. e 

Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) . ‘ 

Sir Francis Powell (W “igan) me 

Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) 

Mr. Stuart Wortley (Sheffield, Hallam) 

Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon Boroughs) ... 

Mr. Ernest Gray (West Ham, N.)... 

Sir William Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W.) 

Mr. Kemp (Lancashire, .-. 

Mr. Brigg (Yorkshire, W. R., Keighley) . 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir Charles Dilke ... 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 9, line 14, to leave out the words from the word ‘ Com- 
mittees ’ to the word ‘ Provided,’ in line 16.”—(Sir Charles Dike.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out to the word 
‘and,’ in line 15, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Prime Minister and the First Lord of the t ee (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Manchester, E.) - 
Mr. Bryce ... ose < one 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 143; Noes, 62. (Division List No. 593.) 
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person shall vote on any question relating to the sulary or conditions 
of employment of any member of the teaching staff in any school 
aided, provided, or maintained by the local education authority.’”— 
(Mr. Humphreys-Owen. ) 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
“In page 9, line 14, to leave out the words from the word ‘ Com- 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
“In Clause 18, page 9, line 19, leave out ‘appoint,’ and insert 
‘establish.’ ”—(Sir William’ Anson. ) 
Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Yorall (Nottingham, W.) ... oad a al - 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“tT 


of a county.’ ”—( Mr. Yowall.) 

Sir Robert Finlay ... 
Amendment agreed to. 

Mr, Henry Hobhouse 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“Tn page 9, line 35, to insert, after the word ‘desirable,’ the words 
‘to the council.’”—(Mr. Henry Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted in the Bill.”— 
(Mr. Henry Hobhouse.) 


Mr. Humphreys-Owen ( savin - ee 
Sir William Anson ; ies 

Mr. Bryce 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 

Sir John Dorrington (Cloucesterhire, Teackeshury) 
Mr. Ernest Gray... wn mr ; 
Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, NV. :) o 

Sir Jumes Rankin (Staffordshire, Handswor th) 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 81 ; Noes, 155. (Division List No. 594.) 
Mr. Humphreys Owen 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 10, line 6, after the word ‘shall,’ to insert the words 
‘unless the council otherwise determine.’ ”—(Mr. Humphreys Owen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse = 

The President of the Local Government Board a( Mr. Walter Longs Bristol, S. ) 
Mr. Ernest Gray ae 

Mr. Lloyd-George ... init nn po wwe oe 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“Tn page 10, line 8, at end, to insert the words ‘but no such 
person shall vote on any question relating to the sulary or conditions 
of employment of any member of the teaching staff in any school 
aided, provided, or maintained by the local education authority.’”— 
(Mr. Humphreys- Owen.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


Mr. Walter Long ... 
Mr. Lloyd-George 
Mr. Humphreys-Owen 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Yorall ... 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“Tn page 10, line 12, at the beginning to insert the words ‘ Pro- 
vided that the proper co-ordination of all forms of education under 
Parts II. and III. of this Act is adequately secured.’”—(Mr. Yozrall.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 
Sir William Anson 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Duncan (Yorkshire, W. R. Otley) 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

“Tn page 10, line 19, at the end of sub-section (4), to insert the 
words ‘ Provided that no scheme made by the Board of Education 
shall provide for the constitution of a separate education committee for 
any area within the country, or for a Joint Committee as aforesaid, 
unless with the consent of the County Council.’ ”—(Mr. Duncan.) 


(Question proposed, “ That these words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


Sir Charles Dilke ... 
Mr. Bryce bea 
Sir William Anson 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir William Anson 
Mr. Yoaall 
Mr. Lloyd-George 


Amendment proposed to the Bill—- 
“In Page 10, line 24, to leave out sub-section (+) of Clause 18.”— 
(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Sir William Anson 
Mr. Bryce ... 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 175; Noes, 81. (Division List No. 595.) 

It being after half-past Four of the clock, Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 11th instant, proceeded to put forthwith 


the Questions on the Amendments proposed by the Government to the 
remaining portion of the Bill. 
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Amendment proposed— 
“Tn Clause 19, page 11, line 8, after ‘fit’ insert ‘(after giving 
reasonable notice to the overseers of the parish or parishes con- 
cerned).’”—(.3ir William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
“In Clause 19, page 11, line 21, after ‘expenditure, insert 
‘or rent.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
“In Clause 19, page 11, line 28, after ‘loans insert ‘ or rent. 
(Sir William Anson.) 


9»? 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed — 
“Tn Clause 19, page 11, line 33, leave out ‘the annual,’ and insert 
‘any.’”—(Sir William Anson:) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed — 
“In Clause 20, page 15, line 16, after ‘a,’ insert ‘county 
borough.’ ” 


“In Clause 20, page 12, line 25, after ‘county borough,’ 
insert ‘ borough.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
“In page 12, line 33, to leave out the words ‘control or.’ ”— 
(Sir Villiam Anson.) 
Question put, ‘ That the words to be left out stand part of the Bill. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 78, Noes, 172. (Division List No. 596.) 


Amendments proposed — 
“In Clause 22, page 13, line 29, leave out ‘as a,’ and insert ‘and} 435 
having the same effect as an original.’” 


“Tn Clause 22, page 13, line 19 and 20, leave out ‘ for Establish- 
ing an Education Committee under this Act.’ ”°—(Sir William Anson. 
om 


Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 13, line 25, to leave out the word ‘elementary,’ and 
insert the words ‘instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
prescribed by regulations to be made by the Board of Education for 
the purpose.” —(Sir William Anson.) 
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Question put, “ That the word ‘elementary ’ stand part of the Bill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 77; Noes, 171. (Division List No. 597.) 
Words inserted in the Bill. 


Amendments proposed— 


“Tn Clause 23, page 13, line 33, at end, add, ‘Provided that the 
local education authority may with the consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion extend those limits in the case of any such school if no suitable 
higher education is available within a reasonable distance of the 
school.’ ” 

“ In Clause 23, page 13, line 33, add as a new sub-Section, ‘ (3) 
The power to supply or aid the supply of education other than elemen- 
tary includes a power to train teachers, and to supply or aid the supply 
of any education except where that education is given at a public 
elementary day school or at evening schools which are elementary 
schools.’ ”—(Sir William An:on.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed — 


“In Clause 23, page 14, line 2, after ‘appointment,’ insert ‘ of 
ey oD ’ , 
managers. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 14, line 13, at the end, to insert, as a new sub-Section 
the words, ‘(8) In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, the 
expression ‘trust deed’ includes any instrument regulating the trusts 

” * reyye 
or management of a school.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Question put, “ That those words be there inserted in the Bill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 164; Noes, 70. (Division List No. 598.) 
Amendment proposed — 

“Tn Clause 23, page 14, line 25, leave out ‘act or.’ ” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed — 


“In Clause 23, page 14, lines 26 and 27, leave out ‘ as regards,’ 
and insert ‘ which relates only to.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
“In Clause 23, page 14, line 32, at end, add as a new sub-Section 
—‘(12) The Board of Education may, if they think fit, hold a public 
inquiry for the purpose of the exercise of any of their powers or the 
performance of any of their duties under this Act, and section seventy- 
three of The Elementary Education Act, 1870, shall apply to any 
public inquiry so held, or held under any other provision of this Act.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 24, page 14, line 34, after ‘relating to,’ insert ‘educa- 
tion committees and managers, and to.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 24, page 14, line 31, leave out ‘to any area for which 
Part III. of this Act is adopted,’ and insert, ‘and other enactments 
referred to in that schedule.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 24, page 15, line 1, leave out all after ‘schedule,’ to 
end of Clause.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed — 
“In Clause 26, page 15, line 13, leave out ‘twelve’ and insert 
‘eighteen.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed — 
“In Clause 26, page 15, line 16, leave out ‘local education 
authorities’ and insert ‘ councils.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Tn Schedule 1, page 16, line 35, after ‘Chairman’ insert ‘ of the 
. > 5 . 
meeting.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 2, page 18, line 13, leave out ‘that fund’ and insert 
‘the proper fund or account.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 2, page 18, line 39, at end, insert, as a fresh para- 
graph—(9) The disqualification of any persons who are, at the time of 
the passing of this Act, members of any Council and who will become 
disqualified for office in consequence of this Act shall not, if the 
Council so resolve, take effect until a day fixed by the Resolution, not 
being later than the next ordinary day of retirement of councillors in 
the case of a County Council, the next ordinary day of election of 
councillors in the case of the Council of a borough, and the 15th day 
of April in the year 1904 in the case of an Urban District Council.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 2, page 20, line 27, at end, add ‘and if any compen- 
sation is payable otherwise than by way of an annual sum, the pay- 
ment of that compensation shall be a purpose for which a Council may 
borrow for the purposes of this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 3, page 20, line 35, after ‘act,’ insert ‘except as 
respects transactions before the appointed day and.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed — 


“In Schedule 3, page 21, line 33, after ‘shall,’ insert ‘ Unless the 
context otherwise requires,’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed to the Bill — 


“In page 22, line 17, to leave out the words ‘sections fifteen 
and.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Question put, “‘ That the word ‘section’ stand part of the Bill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 65; Noes, 145. (Division List No. 600). 
Words inserted in the Bill. 
Amendment proposed— 

“Tn Schedule 4, page 22, line 17, insert ‘sections fifteen and.’” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 

“In Schedule 4, page 22, line 30, after ‘fifty-one’ insert ‘in 
section fifty-two in the words “under the provisions of this Act with 
respect tothe appointment of a body of managers. 

Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 

“In Schedule 4, page 23, leave out lines 11, 12, and 13.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
304. ] 


Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October last, 
adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at twenty-five minutes before Six o'clock until Monday 
next. 
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House adjourned at Six o'clock, till Tomorrow half-past Ten o'clock. 
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the Power of the Speaker to Adjourn the House or Suspend Sitting, 
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Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn aati 
Mr. Lough (Islington W.)... ‘ ont 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out all the words after the word ‘that,’ to the end of 
the Question, and add the words ‘it is expedient at this period of the 
Session, and without further experience of the Resolutions agreed to as 
Sessional Orders on 17th February, 11th April, 28th April, and Ist 
May, to consider a proposal that such Resolutions be Standing Orders 
of the House.’ ”—( Jr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “That the words ‘that the Resolutions dealing with’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 

Mr. Vicary Gibbs (Hertfordshire, St. Albans) 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling sai 
Mr. James Lowther (Kent, Thanet) 
Mr, Brynmor Jones (Swansea District) 

Mr. Disraeli (Chester, Altrincham) 

Mr. Hemphill (Tyrone, N.) on 

Col. Sandys (Lancashire, Bootle) ... 

Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) .. a 
Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton) an 
Mr. Pierpoint (Warrington) 


Question put. 
The House divided :—-Ayes, 144; Noes, 60. (Division List No. 601.) 


Mr. Youxall (Nottingham, W.) _... 
Dr. Farquharson (Aberdeen, WV.) ... 


Amendment proposed— 
To leave out the words, ‘the power of the Speaker to adjourn 
the House or suspend Sitting.’ ”—(Mr. Yoxall.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


The Secretary of the Local Government Board deuaes Grant Lawson, 
Yorkshire, N.R., isi ae ; aad peo 

Mr. Brynmor Jones ‘ 

Mr. James Lowther 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 149; Noes, 49. (Division List No. 602.) 


Mr. Brynmor Jones 


Mr. Courtney Warner (Staffords hire, Lichfield) . zai 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the words ‘ Priority of Business.’”—( Mr. Brynmor 
Jones.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
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Mr. Grant Lawson hd 898 
Sir H. Cumpbell-Bannerman 899 
Mr Yoxall ie. i 899 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 147; Noes, 61. (Division List No. 603.) 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :— Ayes, 155; Noes, 61. (Division List No. 604.) 

Resolved, ‘‘ That the Resolutions dealing with the Power of the Speaker 
to adjourn the House or Suspend Sitting, Priority of Business, Business 
in Supply, Private Business, and Quorum of the House, be Standing 
Orders of the House, and that Standing Orders, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,10, and 11 
be repealed.” —(Mr 4. J. Balsour.) 

Ordered, That the Standing Orders, as amended, be printed. [No. 385. ] 

BusINESS OF THE House (PROCEDURE).—Order for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on proposed New Standing Order (Second and Third Readings) 
[17th February] read, and discharged.—Motion withdrawn. 

BUSINESS OF THE House (PROCEDURE).—Order for Further Consideration of 
Standing Order No. 21 (Order in Debate), as amended, read and 
discharged. 

Expiring Laws Continuance Bill.—Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 
Mr. Tully (Leitrim, 8.) 905 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 

Local Government (Scotland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill.—Order for 
resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [3rd March), ‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time,” read. 

The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 905 
Order discharged —- Bill withdrawn. 

Local Authorities (S:'!s in Parliament) Bill.—Order for Committee read, 
and discharged.— !:\\l withdrawn a oF ov sn ..- 908 

Local Government (Transfer of Powers) Bill.—Order for Second Reading 
read, and discharged.— Bill withdrawn. 

Mail Ships Bill.—Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
906 


Mr. Caldwell (Lanarkshire, Mid) 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the Debate be now adjourned ”—QJ/r. 
Caldwell)— put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed Tomorrow. 
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Fisheries (Ireland) Bill.—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on 
Question [21st Octuber], “That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Mr. Caldwell i ae ads an ss aa .. 906 


Motion made, and Question proposel, “That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Mr. Tully ... sin ne eas ay is sh me ... 907 
Sir A. Acland Hood (Somersetshire, Wellington) ... si san ... 907 


Question put, and negatived. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. Wyndham _.... ie one ius “ae ae “te so S07 
Mr. Tully ... saa ws sad re og er “ -- 907 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and Committed for Tomorrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at Seven o'clock. 
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REIURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
Cuina (No. 3) (1902).—Correspondence respecting the evacuation of Shanghae. 909 


TREATY SERIES (No. 15) (1902).—Additional Act modifying the Industrial 
Property Convention of 20th March, 1883; signed at brussels, 14th 
December, 1900. Presented [by Command], and ordered to lie on the 
Table Sea eos owe ‘en ie se 909 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTs, 1894 AND 1896.—Order, dated the 28th November, 

1902, entitled the Foreign Animals (Amendment) Order of 1902 (No. 2). 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table 909 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, till Tomorrow, Eleven o'clock p.m. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 2np DECEMBER, 1902. 
The House met at ‘Iwo of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
(+LASGOW CorPoRATION (WATER AND GENERAL) OrnpDER CoNFIRMATION.—Bill 
to confirm a Provisional Order under the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, relating to Glasgow Corporation (Water and General), 


ordered to be brought in by the Lord Advocate and Mr. Solicitor General 
for Scotland _... me oe Bs ... 909 


Glasgow Corporation (Water and General) Order Confirmation Bill.— 
“To confirm a Provisional Order under the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, relating to Glasgow Corporation (Water and General),” 
presented accordingly, and read the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday, 10th December, and to be printed. [Bill 306.]... ee 909 
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It being half-past Seven of the Clock, the Debate stood adjourned until this 
evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Amendment [2nd December] to Question, “That the Bill be now 
read the third time.” 


Which Amendment was— 


“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words “upon this day three months.’ —(Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 





Page 
Education (Engl and and Wales) Bill; (Third Reading—First Day’s Debate) ; 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time. 
Mr. Jumes Lowther (Kent, Thanet) 928 
Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out all the words after the word ‘be,’ and add the 
words ‘ re-committed in respect of Clauses 19 and 20 (Expenses and 
Borrowing).’”—(Mr. James Lowther.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question.” 
The Prime Minister and First Lord of the namin - A. J. ani 
Manchester, E.) 929 
Sir William Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W ) 931 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse (Somersetshire, E.) ... 932 
The President of the Local Gov:rnment Board (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, S.) 933 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs) 934 
Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘upon this day three months.’”—(Sir Henry Campbell-, 
Bannerman.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Mr. Walter Long ... 945 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester shire, ‘Forest of Dean) 956 
Mr. Cripps (Lancashire, Stretford) a 965 
Mr. Herbert Sumuel ( Yorkshire, Clereland) 973 
Mr. Wanklyn (Bradford, Central) a 980 
Sir Thomas Esmonde ( Wexford, N.) 985 
Sir John Kennaway (Devonshire, —— 987 
Mr. Emmott (Oldham) _... -» §=998 
Mr. Abel Smith (Hertfordshire, Hertford) . 1001 
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Mr. Perks (Lincolnshire, Louth) ses = ‘on a Kel ... 1005 
Sir John Rolleston (Leicester) Sain eee es — i Se 
Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.)... sid bad vee --- 5057 
The Secretary to the Board of Education (Sir William Anson, Oxford 
University) ... ie Sis - ..- 1031 
Dr, Maenamara (Camberwell, N)... ia “ap a sae .» 1043 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed Tomorrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 
last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at two minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
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BUSINESS OF THE Hovuse.—Standing Order No. XXXIX., considered (accord- 
ing to order), and suspended for Tomorrow's sitting ha ‘as .-- 1049 


House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill.—Brought from the Commons; read 1° ; 
and to be printed. (No. 192)... on - oe ‘ se .-» 1049 


Education (England and Wales) Bill.—Brought from the Commons ; read 
1* ; to be printed ; and to be read 2* this afternoon. (No. 191) . ... 1049 


House adjourned at a quartér-past Twelve o’clock a.m. till] half- 
past Ten o'clock. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Civit ServicE—Boy Copyists’ ExXAmMinaTioNs—IRIsH CENTRES.—Question, 
Mr. O’Doherty (Donegal, N.) ; Answer, Mr. Hayes Fisher ... as ... 1049 


INDIAN MILITARY PENSIONS—PAYMENT IN ENGLAND OR INDIA—RATE OF 
EXCHANGE.—Question, Sir =— lied (Hull, einai Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton rom eae a , vis .-» 1050 


IkisH Liguts—Tuns Bank, LouGu FoyLe.—Question, Mr. O’Doherty ; 
Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour... sea ne ve cu w» 1LO5L 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE.— Report from the Select Committee, with Minutes of 
Evidence and an Appendix, brought up, and read [Inquiry not 
completed | ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be priuted [No. 387.] ... Se .. 1333 


London Water (Re-committed) Bill. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. JEFFREYS (Hampshire, N.) in the Chair. ] 


Clause 1 :— 


Mr. Edmund Robertson (Dundee) ... re 1334 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar) — ... ms ase we 1335 
The President of the Local Government Powd (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, 8.) 1335 
Amendment proposed— 
“In page 1, line 22, to leave out ‘app vinted’ and insert ‘elected.’” 
—(Mr, Corrie Grant.) 
Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) ... ia or ek ‘oe oe vee 1336 
Amendment proposed— 
“In page 1, line 22, after the word ‘appointed,’ to insert the 
words ‘ from among their own members.’ ”—(.l/r. Lough.) 
Mr. Walter Long ... _ ee ae dose het _ ... 1337 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Walter Long ... oi mr es ee oe er w-- 1334 


Amendment proposed. 


“In page 1, line 22, to leave out the words from the word 
‘appointed,’ to end of sub-section, and insert the words ‘as follows :— 
Ten by the London County Council; two by the Common Council 
of the City ; two by the Council of each of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
of Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, St. Pancras, Stepney, and West- 
minster; one by the Council of each of the other Metropolitan 
Boroughs; one by the County Council of Essex; two by the 
Council of the Borough of West Ham ; one by the Council of the Urban 
District of East Ham; one by the Council of the Urban District of 
Leyton; one by the Council of the Urban District of Waltham- 
stow; one by the Councils of the Urban Districts of Buckhurst 
Hill, Chingford, Loughton, Waltham Holy Cross, Wanstead and 
Woodford ; one by the County Council of Kent; one by the Councils 
of the Urban Districts of Beckenham, Bromley, Chislehurst and 
Penge; one by the Councils of the Urban Districts of Bexley, 
Dartford, Erith, and Foot’s Cray; one by the County Council of 
Middlesex ; one by the Council of the Urban District of Tottenham ; 
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one by the Council of the Urban District of Willesden ; one by the 
Council of the Borough of Ealing and the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of Acton and Chiswick ; one by the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of Brentford, Hampton, Hampton Wick, Hanwell, Heston, 
and Isleworth, Sunbury, Teddington, and Twickenham ; one by the 
Councils of the Urban Districts of Edmonton, Enfield, and South ate ; 
one by the Councils of the Urban Districts of Hornsey and Wood 
Green ; one by the County Council of Surrey ; one by the Council of 
the Borough of Kingston and the Councils of the Urban Districts 
of East and West Molesey, Esher and the Dittons, Ham and Surbiton ; 
one by the Councils of the Urban Districts of Barnes, the Maldens 
and Coombe, and Wimbledon ; one by the County Council of Hertford- 
shire ; three by the Conservators of the River Thames ; one by the 
Lee Conservancy Board.’”—(dr. Walter Long.) 


{Juestion proposed, ‘“ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. Sydney Buxton 

Mr. Walter Long 

Mr. Lough ... 

Mr. Cohen (Isl inaton, E.) . 

Mr. Courtenay Warner (Staffordshire, Lichfield) 
Sir George Bartley (Islington, N.) 


{Juestion put, and negatived. 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
Sir J. Dickson-Poynder ( Wiltshire, Chippenham)... 


Amendment proposed to the Amendment proposed— 


“In line 2, to leave out the word ‘ten’ and insert the word 
‘fourteen ’ °—-(Siv J. Dickson-Poynder)—(instead thereof.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘ten’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. John Burns ( Battersea) 

Str Edward Vincent (Exeter) a 

Mr. Mellor (Yorkshire W.h., Sowerby) 

Mr. Walter Long ... ee 

Mr. Haldane (Haddingtonshire) ie 

Sir J. Blundell-Maple (¢ “er Dulwich) 
Mr. To Taylor (Lancashire, Radcliffe) 
Mr. D. J. Morgan (Essex, Walthamstow) 
Dr. Macnamara (Camberwell, N.) 

Mr. George Whiteley (Yorkshire, Pudsey)... 
Mr. Atherley Jones (Durham, NIV.) 


Mr. WALTER LoNG rose in his place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be now put.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 156 ; Noes, 46... (Division List No. 607.) 


It being after half-past Seven of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report tu the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again this evening. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment made— 


“In line 4, by leaving out the words, ‘two by the Council of 
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Mr. Courtenay Warner 
Mr. Corrie Grant ... 
Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 130; Noes, 37. (Division List No. 609). 
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Amendment proposed to proposed Amendment— 
“Tn line 8, to leave out ‘two’ and insert ‘ one.’”—(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “That the word ‘two’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 
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Mr. Walter Lona 

Mr. Sydney Buxton ... 

Mr. Bousfield 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee reported Progress ; to sit again Tomorrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th October 


last, adjourned the House without Question put. 


Adjourned at three minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Correspondence relating to the appeal 
of the Boer Generals to the civilised 
world. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Grants for school teachers’ houses. 


INDIA (SANITARY MEASURES). 
Report on sanitary measures in India 
in 1900-1901. Volume 34. 


CENSUS OFENGLAND AND WALES,1901. 
Area, houses and population, also 
population classified by ages, condition 
as to marriage, occupations, birthplaces, 
an infirmities of the eounties of Berks, 
Monmouth, Northampton, Cornwall. 


Presented [by Command], and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


TECHNICALINSTRUCTION ACT. 


Minutes sanctioning subjects to be 


taught under Clause & of the Technical 
[FourTH SERIES. ] 


VOL. CXV. 





Instruction Act, 1889, for the counties of 
Carmarthen (first minute); Glamorgan 
(twelfth minute) ; Salop (fifth minute). 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1899. 

University Court Ordinance No. VI. 
(Glasgow No. 2). Regulations for degrees 
in science in public health. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 

Act) and ordered to lie on the Table. 
CONSOLIDATED. FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) (No. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
and to be read 2* on Monday next (The 
Lord President [ Duke of Devonshire}) ; 
and Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be 
considered in order to its being dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
Message from the Commons for leave 
for the Lord Welby to attend to be 
examined as a witness before the Select 
Committee of that House. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, 
Moved, that the Earl Waldegrave be 
appointed to take the chair in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House this day in 


A 








3 Returns, 
the absence of the Chairman of Com- 


mittees (The Marquess of Lansdowne) ; 
agreed to. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 :— 


Lorp DAVEY: My Lords, on this 
Clause I have several Amendments, the 
object of all of which is to carry out 
what 1 indicated in the few words I 
addressed to the House on the occasion 
of the Second Reading, namely, to pro- 
vide that the Judicial Committee shall 
not make Orders, but merely advise the 
King in Council, which is the proper 
function of that Committee. 


Amendment moved— 


“Tn Clause 3, page 3, line 14, to leave out 
‘the Judicial Committee may order,’ and after 
‘patentee’ to insert ‘may be ordered by an 
Order in Council.’”— (Lord Davey.) 


On Question, Amendment agreed to. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (The Ear! 
of Hatssury): Perhaps I might interpose 
and say that all the Amendments of 
my noble and learned friend are of a 
drafting nature. The Government 
accepts them, and I would suggest 
that they be taken en bloc. 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived. ‘Lhe 
Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. 


COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL [H.1.]. 
Commons’ Amendments 

(according to order). 


THe EARL or HALSBURY: 


SUPREME 


considered 


The 


Amendments which have been inserted 
in the other House are quite in accord- 
ance with what was intended by the 
Bill, and I move that this House do 
agree with the 
Amendments. 


Commons in their 
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Reports, &e. 4 
On Question, Commons’ Amendments 
agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 20th November, 1902. 





The House met a Two of the Clock. 


PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 

Petitions against: from North-West 
Surrey ; South Bristol; and Dunferm- 
line; to lie upon the Table. 

EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 


from South- 
to lie upon 


Petitions in favour: 
ampton; and Wargrave ; 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Copy presented of Correspondence 
relating to the Appeal of the Boer 
Generals to the Civilised World [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT (IRELAND), 1877. 

Copies presented of two Orders in 
Council giving effect to Rules of Court 
under The Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act (Ireland), 1877 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 

Address for “Return of Further 
Correspondence between the India 
Office and the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Trade (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 
120, of Session 1902).”"—(Mr. Henry J/. 
Wilson.) 


PARLIAMENT (DEBATES AND PRO- 


CEEDINGS). 
Copy ordered, “of Contract, granted 


ie 15th day of September, 1902, to 
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5 Questions. 


Messrs. Wyman and Sons (Limited), for 
printing and publishing Reports of 
Debates and Proceedings in Parliament.” 
—(Mr. Hayes-Fisher.) 


Q UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Liberia - Alleged Outrage @ on Natives by 
British Seamen on the ‘‘Olenda.” 

Mr. MOON (St. Pancras, N.): To ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether any further information 
has been received at the Foreign Office 
upon the case of the alleged sjamboking 
of Kroo boys overboard a British ship 
off the Liberian cost whereby several of 
them were drowned. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) No 
further information has yet been received. 
Such evidence as has been obtained in no 
way supports the allegation made against 
the master of the steamship “Olenda.” 
Sir W. McGregor, the Governor of Lagos, 
who was on board the vessel at the time, 
has suggested that possibly the missing 
Kroo boys referred to may have been 
three who were carried on from Monrovia 
to Sierra Leone, two of them having been 
in Sir W. McGregor’s employment, and 
His Majesty’s Consul at Dakar has been 
instructed to ascertain and report whether 
this explanation is the correct one. 


Channel Fleet —Statistics of Efficient 


eamen. 
Mr. HARMSWORTH = (Caithness- 
shire): To ask the Secretary to the 


Admiralty what is the percentage of sea- 
men who are efficient in ships of the 
Channel Fleet. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) It 
is not quite clear from the hon. 
Member’s Question what is the informa- 
tion required. In view, however, of his 
previous Question of the 18th instant,7 the 
inquiry is understood as referring to the 
numbers who have passed through the 
gunnery or torpedo schools. The total 
number of men of the seamen class in the 
Channel Fleet (excluding ordinary seamen 
who are not eligible for gunnery or 
torpedo ratings) is 1711, and of these 
1502, or about 88 per cent., have passed 
through the schools and hold gunnery or 
torpedo ratings, from that of seaman 
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qualified in gunnery upwards, whilst 948, 
or about 55 per cent., hold ratings not 
lower than those of seaman gunner or 
seaman torpedo man. 


Chatham Naval Barracks. 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state when the barracks at Chatham 
will be ready for the seamen at present 
accommodated in old ships at that port ; 
what has caused the delay in the com- 
pletion of the barracks ; and whether 
he has any official Reports showing that 
there has been a prevalence of lung 
complaints amongst these men. 


(Answered by Mr. Pretyman.) The 
barracks are now ready for occupation, 
and are complete with the exception of 
some additional fittings which have 
been found necessary since the completion 
of the main contract. The electric 
lighting, which has been the main cause 
of the delay, was completed and trial 
made on 30th October last. The reply 
to the last part of the hon. Member's 
Question is in the negative. 


Deserters and Discharges from the Navy. 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
will give Returns of the number of men 
who have deserted, bought their dis- 
charge, or left the service at the expira- 
tion of their first period during the past 
twelve months. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) 
During the twelve months ending 30th 
September, 1902, 1,423 men deserted 
from the Royal Navy (710 deserters 
being recovered during the same period), 
520 men purchased their discharge, and 
626 men left the service on the expira- 
tion of their first continuous service 
engagement. 


Royal Garrison Artillery; Target Practice 
Seawards. 
Mr. HARMSWORTH: To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
state whether the regulation by which 
officers of the Royal Garrison Artillery 
mav secure accommodation on portguard 
and coastguard ships to witness target 
practice still exists ; and if so, how many 
officers have taken advantage of this 





+ See preceding volume, page 1228. 


regulation during the last twelve months. 
A2 
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(Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 
regulation still exists, but no officers 
appear to have taken advantage of it 
during the last twelve months. 


Search of Postmen—Grievance at 
Hastings. 

Mr. FREEMAN-THOMAS (Hastings) : 
To ask the Postmaster General if he is 
aware that it is the practice to search the 
pouches of the postmen at Hastings and 
St. Leonards after each delivery ; and 
in cases where the postmen book off 
duty at the head office, the searching 
of pouches is carried out by a clerk in 
front of the counter in full view of the 
public ; whether this practice is carried 
out at all offices under his control ; and, 
if not, will he give orders for it to be 
discontinued at the offices mentioned. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The practice of searching the pouches 
of postmen after each delivery is accord- 
ing to rule; but the arrangement for 
this duty at the head office at Hastings 
is certainly an undesirable one, and it 
has now been remedied by transferring 
the duty of booking off to the sorting 
office and having the pouches examined 
there. I may add that no official com- 
plaint on this subject has been made by 
any of the postmen concerned, 


“* Special Leave” —Grievance at Hastings. 

Mr. FREEMAN-THOMAS: To ask 
the Postmaster General whether the 
Tweedmouth Committee decided that 
the rules ve special leave, existing at the 
time they made their Report, viz., 
March, 1897, were, in their opinion, 
sufficient ; and if he is aware that at 
that date, and until quite recently, the 
staff at Hastings and St. Leonards 
could obtain leave for a few hours upon 
applying to their respective supervisors, 
providing a proper substitute was pro- 
vided; is he aware that this has re 
cently been altered, and the staff now 
have to make a written application to 
the postmaster, thereby causing them 
great inconvenience, and, in some cases 
where the leave is required unexpectedly 
at a few hours notice, it is impossible 
for a written application to reach the 
postmaster and to be returned in time; 
and will he give instructions for casual 
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|leave books, as at present in use in 
London and many provincial offices, to 
| be issued at Hastings and St. Leonards. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The Tweedmouth Committee stated in 
their Report that claims had been made 
by many classes for more frequent 
relief on Saturday afternoons, and 
that, while acknowledging the desira- 
bility of such facilities being given where 
the exigences of the services permit, 
they considered that the granting of 
them must be a matter of Departmental 
arrangement. They also stated that it 
was urged that special leave should 
always be granted to a postman when 
able to provide a substitute. They 
feared that the concession of this claim 
would not conduce to the good discipline 
of the service. The amount of special 
leave to be granted to any officer must 
be left to the discretion of his superior, 
and the regulations laid down by the 
Department appeared to them suffi- 
ciently liberal. The postmaster of 
Hastings considered it desirable that no 
special leave should be granted without 
his sanction, and he does net appear 
to have received any official complaint 
on the subject. There may be, of 
course, cases of great urgency, when 
the superior officer on duty must act 
on his own responsibility, but apart 
from this the postmaster’s action seen.s 
right. 


Wages of Postal Officials. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): Toask the Postmaster General 
whether, seeing that he has declared 
that the Post Office should endeavour 
to keep pace with the increase of wages 
granted by other employers of labour, 
that in 1881 a scale of pay was in 
existence giving £190 per annum to 
operating telegraphists in London, which 
seale of pay the Civil Service Com- 
missioners advertised on the papers 
handed to candidates for employment as 
telegraphists, and that the maximum 
salary of an operating telegraphist is 
now £160 per annum in London, he 
will state what steps have been taken to 
assimilate the wages of employees in the 
Postal Departments to that of other 
| employers. 
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(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The Tweedmouth Committee were of 
opinion that a maximum of £160 a year 
was adequate pay for the general body 
of telegraphists, and I see no reason for 
granting a higher scale. I am not aware 
that the remuneration of employees of 
the Post Office compares unfavourably 
with that given by other employers. 
Poor Law—Isolated or Scattered Homes. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth): To ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he can give the names of the unions in 
England and Wales which have put into 
operation the principle of isolated or 
scattered homes for poor law children, 
with the total number of children so 
provided for, and the average number of 
beds provided in each home in each of 
such unions. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) The 
following statement gives the names of 
the unions in which the guardians have 
established isolated or scattered homes 
for poor law children, and the number 
of children provided for in each case. I 
cannot state accurately the average 
number of beds provided in each home, 


but the number would usually be about | 


twelve, and would in no case exceed 
fifteen. 


Number 
Union. of 
Children. 

Barton Regis . ‘ ‘ . 6 
Bath ‘ ‘ A P i 79 
Blackburn ; ‘ ; 5 91 
Bradford, Yorks. . : ‘ 73 
Bristol. 5 E 297 
Camberwell ‘ F 337 
Cardiff . , 5 . “ 198 
Cheltenham . 4 ; ; 33 
Chepstow F . F ‘ 15 
Chester . ‘ : : §2 
Darlington. ‘ ; ‘ 19 
Daventry , ° ° ‘ 26 
Eastbourne. . ‘ ‘ 12 
Evesham , ; ‘ 4 13 
Gloucester , a ‘ > 39 
Gravesend and Milton . P 30 
Hartismere. ‘ P Z ll 
Hastings . ‘ . : a 24 
Haverfordwest ; ‘ : 24 
Holywell . , ‘ 5 ‘ 10 
Huddersfield . P ‘ 19 
Keighley . ° . ; ; 35 
Kendal . ‘ ; ; : 40 
“i Surrey . ‘ ‘ 49 
Leeds é A J ‘ 35 
Lincoln . . . 4 ‘ 25 
Long Ashton . ‘ ; ‘ 20 
Maidstone : ‘ . 11 
Carried forward 1,623 
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Number 
Union. of 
Children. 

Brought forward - 1,623 
Middlesbrough ‘ . ‘ 128 

Mile End ; , Z 196 
Morpeth . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 15 
Newport, Salop ‘ ‘ ‘ 10 
Newton Abbot : , , 18 
Plymouth : F ; ‘ 79 
Reading . ‘ : : \ 01 
Richmond, Surrey . : ; 29 
Sheffield . : ‘ 388 
Stamford . : , ‘ ‘ 4 
Steyning . ‘ : ‘ : 6 
Stockport ‘ ; : ‘ 39 
Stockton . ‘ ‘ é - 88 
Stow ; ‘ P , ‘ 22 
Strood . . ‘ 7 
Toxteth Park . d J : 7: 
Warwick . , ‘ F , 23 
Worksop . ‘ . : ‘ 23 
Total 2,872 


|Provision of the kind referred to has 
| been, or is being, made in the following 
unions, but I have not at present infor- 
/mation ag to the number of children to 
be accommodated in these cases :—Barn- 
staple, Derby, Hartlepool, Malling, North 
Bierley, Norwich, Oldham, Pontypool, 
Rotherham, Wakefield, Wells, Willesden, 
Great Yarmouth. 
Grove Park (Woolwich) Workhous2— 
Local Government Loan. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): To 
‘ask the President of the Local Govern- 
_ment Board if he has received any 
further communication from the Green- 
| wich Board of Guardians asking for an 

interview; if so, what has been his 
| reply, and if he will state his objection 
|to seeing the representatives of the 
Greenwich Union and of the Deptford 
| Borough Council; and whether, in view 
'of the circumstances of the case, the 
| Local Government Board would be pre- 
|pared to permit the repayment of the 
loans in connection with the building of 
| Grove Park Workhouse to be spread over 
| a term of sixty years if the guardians 
| agreed to open it 

(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) I have 
received a communication from the 
guardians asking for an interview, and 
the request is receiving my attention. 
As regards the period for the repayment 
of the loan referred to, I have already 
expressed my willingness to allow sixty 
years for so much of it as is required 
for the purpose of the site. As regards 
the remainder, the general question of 
the period to be allowed in cases of this 
\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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kind is now under my consideration in 
connection with the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Repayment of Loans 
by Local Authorities. 





imals. 
Mr. STUART SAMUEL (Tower | 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): To ask the Presi- | 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, if he 
can now state what progress has been | 
made in the negotiations initiated by the 
Government of the Argentine Republic 
to secure the admission of Argentine | 
cattle for slaughter into this country. 


fagution epee of Diseased 


(Answered by Mr Hanbury.) The 
representatives of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment are now, I think, fully aware 
of my views as to the measures which 
should be taken in order to afford 
further security against the introduction 
of the foot-and-mouth disease into 
Argentina and the importation of 
diseased animals therefrom. It there- 
fore rests with that Government to take 
the necessary steps to carry those views | 
into effect if they consider it desirable to 
do so. 


South African War - Employment of 
Veterinary Surgeons not Members of the 
R.C.V.S. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): To ask the Secretary of | 
State for War if he will state whether 
any persons have been employed during 
the late war as veterinary officers or 
civil veterinary surgeons who were not) 
members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, in the Regular 
Army, Imperial Yeomanry, Remount 
Department, or in Transports. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) | 
The only cases in which veterinary | 
surgeons who were not members of the| 
Royal College were employed was to} 
accompany horse transports from New 
Orleans, Montreal, and New South! 
Wales. In these cases graduates of the | 
American or Canadian Colleges were | 
engaged locally, and four of these were | 
subsequently employed in South Africa 
for a short time. The same remark 
applies to New South Wales. Three 


gentlemen who were not members of 
the Royal College were engaged by the 
Imperial Yeomanry Committee. 





None, 
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however, were employed in the Regular 
Army who were not members of the 
Royal College 


Northumberland Artillery Militia. 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): To ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it s proposed 
to retain the headquarters of the 
Northumberland Artillery Militia at 
Berwick-on-T weed ; and, if so, what steps 
are being taken to obtain the necessary 
camping ground for the recruits of that 
regiment. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
There is no present intention of moving 
the headquarters of this corps. The 
question of hiring the camping ground 
for recruits rests with the General 
Officer commanding the district, who 
will take the necessary measures when 
the land is required. 


Nigeria Protectorate—Aro Expedition. 


Mr. MOON: To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies the cost of the 
purchase and transport to South 
Nigeria of a battery of 12-pounders for 
the Aro expedition, and the carriage of 
this battery about a _ thickly-wooded 
country by some 150 porters. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
for the Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 
No 12-pounders or other artillery were 
specially purchased and sent to Southern 
Nigeria for the Aro expedition. The 
artillery employed in the expedition con- 
sisted of eight guns, namely, four 75- 
millimetre guns and four 7-pounders, all 


‘of which form part of the ordinary 
/armament of the Protectorate. 


No ad- 
ditional cost was incurred by the carriage 
of guns in the expedition. The establish- 
ment of the Southern Nigeria Regiment 
of the West African Frontier Force in- 
cludes the necessary number of gun 
carriers, who are paid at the rate of 1s. 
a day. 


South Africa—Martial Law Commission's 
Report. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe): To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he will state when it is ex- 
pected that the House will be in _posses- 
sion of the Report of the Lord Chief 
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Justice, as head of the Commission 
recently sent to South Africa to review 
the sentences inflicted by the Martial 
Law Courts in that country. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) I 
am advised that it is hoped to publish it 
at an early date. 


(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


South Africa—Grants to Repatriated 
Boers. 

Mr. ALFRED DAVIES (Carmarthen 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he can state 
how much of the three million pounds 
free grant to the Boers has been ex- 
pended, and in how many cases cattle 
unfit for work or diseased were given to 
Boer farmers, and to what extent agri- 
cultural machinery has been provided 
for them; and whether steps will be 
taken to prevent pauperisation. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.) (for Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN): I must 
refer the hon. Member to the answers 
given to similar Questions on 5th 
November and 6th November from 
the hon. Members for South Molton, 
Chesterfield, and Ross and Cromarty, 
and to the reply given by the Financial 
Secretary of the War Office to the hon. 
Member for South Molton on 11th 
November.+ I have no later informa- 
tion. With regard to the concluding 
part of the Question, care will be taken 
to distribute relief to those who have a 
good claim to it. 


Army Examination Text-Books. 


Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that Army 
cadets and officers entering for exami- 
nations experience difficulty because 
officially prescribed text-books are out 
of print; and whether he will give 
an assurance that the obstacles thus 
interposed in the way of officers pursu- 
ing their military studies shall be 
removed. 





+ See preceding volume, pages 137, 265, 591. 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I am aware that certain text- 
books are under revision owing to 
changes in Army organisation and 
duties. Owing to the heavy pressure 
of the war it has not been found 
possible to proceed with the revision 
as Tapidly as could be wished, but every 
effort is being made to push on the 
work as speedily as possible. 


Volunteer Capitation Grants—Camp 
Leave. 


Mr. FREEMAN-THOMAS (Hastings) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, under Volunteer Regula- 
tions issued with the Special Army Order 
of 22nd April, 1902, all Volunteers who 
were enrolled before the issue of these 
Regulations will remain under the con- 
ditions under which they enlisted until 
1st November, 1904, and earn the full 
grant of 35s. per man, and be given 
leave from camp provided they can 
satisfy their commanding officer that 
they have a valid excuse, or whether 
they will come under the provisions of 
the new regulations. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : The regulations in 
respect of exemptions from camp apply 
only to officers appointed and Volunteers 
enrolled before the issue of Army Order 
246 of 1901. 


Armament of the New Cruisers. 


Mr. HARMSWORTH (Caithnessshire): 
I begto ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
new cruisers of the “ County ” class are 
only armed with fourteen 6-inch guns, and 
that their displacement is 9,800 tons, he 
will consider the advisability of heavier 
armaments in their case. 


THe SECRETARY To tHE ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. ARNoLp-Forster, Belfast, 
W.): This matter has been most care- 
fully considered by the Admiralty, and 
it is not intended to alter the armaments 
in question. 


Sir WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
May I ask whether it is not the fact that 
these ships cannot bear any heavier guns 





on account of their lack of stability ? 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I cannot 
give an answer to a technical question. 
The whole matter has been before the 
Admiralty, and it has been decided to 
make no change. 


Mr. HARMSWORTH: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state what guns are to be the armament 
of the cruisers of 13,500 tons displace- 
ment, tenders for which have recently | 
been received by the Admiralty. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The ques- 
tion of the most suitable armament for 
the new cruisers is receiving the careful 
consideration of the Admiralty ; and no 
announcement with respect to it can be 
made at the present time. 








Navy Rations, 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: I beg to ask | 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he | 
can state the date, or the approximate | 
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H.M.S, “Good Hope.” 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he 
will state for what purpose boarding 
pikes were recently issued to H.M.S. 
**Good Hope”; and if he can see his 
way to stop the issue of these weapons. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Boarding 
pikes are issued, not as weapons, but for 
use for miscellaneous purposes on board 
ship. As they are found to be useful, 
it is considered preferable to continue to 
issue those now in stock rather than to 
break them up or sell them. No fresh 
stock is being provided. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Cannot they be used for gardening pur- 
poses ? 


Indentured Labour in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg to 


date, when the new system of rations | ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 


will be introduced in the Navy. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I am un- 
ble to give the date at present, but I 
hope I may be able to inform the House 
early next session. 


H.M.S. “ Medusa.” 


Str WILLIAM ALLAN: I beg toask the | Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN) : 


Secretary to the Admiralty what have 
been the results of the trials of the 
Durr water-tube boilers as fitted at 
Jarrow into H.M.S. “Medusa”; and 
what has been the total amount spent 
in connection with the vessel, and in- 
cluding the cost of these boilers. 


nies whether the importation of inden- 
|tured labour into the West Indies and 
| British Guiana continues; and, if so, 
| what number of labourers nave been im- 
| ported during each of the lust five years. 
} 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (for 
The answer to 
the hon. Member’s Question is that the 
‘importation of indentured labour into 
British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica 
continues. The number of indentured 
immigrants imported into the British 
West Indies and British Guiana in each 
| of the last five years has been as follows: 
1897, 3045; 1898, 3648; 1899, 6724 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The trials | 1900, 7136 ; 1901, 7390. 
of the Durr boilers of the “ Medusa”’ by | 
the Boiler Committee will not commence Currency 
until the middle of January next, and | ca and Uganda. 
will probably extend over a period of | Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, 
three months. Until the full informa-| Cleveland): I beg to ask the Under 
tion obtained on these trials has been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
reported to the Admiralty, the results| whether, in view of the transmission of 
of the working of the boilers cannot be | Indian bank notes from British East 
given. The preliminary steaming has Africa and Uganda to India, and the 
been satisfactory. The total cost of new consequent reduction in the available 
Durr boilers for the ‘‘ Medusa,” remov- | currency, and in order to prevent the 
ing the old boilers, and making the absence of paper money as well as of 
necessary alterations and repairs of ship | gold money placing difficultics in the 
and machinery, is £65,000. | way of trade, he will provide for the 


|issue of local bank notes at an early 
Str WILLIAM ALLAN: Dear me: 


uestions in British East 


| date. 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE | Welsh Sunday Closing—Bogus Clubs. 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran-| Mr. KENYON (Denbighshire): I beg 
BORNE, Rochester): The attention of | toask the Secretary of State for the Home 
His Majesty's Government has been | Department whether his attention has 
drawn to this matter. A draft Order | been drawn to the effect on existing 
in Council providing for the issue | powers under the Welsh Sunday Closing 
of Government paper currency in the | Actof the Licensing Act, 1902, especially 
East Africa Protectorate is at present |as regards clubs; and whether, with a 





under consideration. 


Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: And as to 
Uganda ? 


Lord CRANBORNE: I will get 
information as to that tomorrow. 


British North Borneo—Railway to the 
Interior. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is yet in a position 
to say when the new railway from 
Jesseltown to the interior of British 
North Borneo will be completed and 
open for traffic. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: The railway is 
still twelve miles short of its interior 
terminus. The whole line (110 miles) 
should be open for traffic by the end of 
next year. At present ninety-five miles 
are open to traffic. 


British Sugar Refineries. 
Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board 
he will state how many sugar refineries 


of Trade if | 


' view to assisting efforts now being made 
| to bring bogus clubs under the notice of 
‘the police and licensing authorities, he 
| will issue a special notice in Welsh and 
| English explanatory of the provisions 
‘of both Acts, to the justices and police 
/authorities in Wales; and whether he 
ean hold out any hope that in the next 
Session he will be prepared to introduce 
a Bill to prevent evasions of the Sunday 
Closing Act 


THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DE- 
PARTMENT (Mr. CocHRaneE, Ayr- 
shire, N.): I do not think that the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act is directly 
affected by the provisions in the new 
Licensing Act with regard to clubs; but 
I hope that the new Act, may, even if 
indirectly, prove of assistance to the 
other. I have issued to justices and the 
police throughout the country circulars, 
explaining the new Act, and 1 do not 
think that there is any necessity for a 
special notice in Welsh such as is sug- 
gested. As regards the legislation which 
my hon. friend indicates, I am afraid that 
I cannot hold out any hope. 


are now working in Great Britain, | 


and how many tons of sugar were 
refined in this country during the years 


ending 3lst March 1902, 1901, 1891, 


1881, and 1871. 


THE PRESIDENT oF Toe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. GeraLp Batrour, Leeds, 


Central): I am informed that there are | 


eleven suyar refineries now working in 


Great Britain, exclusive of makers of | 
glucose, invert and other brewing sugars. | 


The quantities of sugar refined in this 


country cannot be precisely stated for | 
years ending 31st March, but the follow- | 


ing figures have been supplied to me 
showing the approximate quantities 
refined in certain calendar years. 1902 
(estimated quantity) 625,000 tons; 1901, 
628,000 tons; 1891, 700,000 tons ; 1881, 
825,000 tons; 1871 600,000 tons. 


Canadian Cattle Trade. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he will now inform 
the House what proposal he has made to 
extend the time limit for the slaughter- 
|ing of Canadian cattle at landing ports 
\in this country; and whether it will 
enable farmers to resume the feeding of 
young stores. 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD or 
/AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hanbury, Pres- 
ton): I have made no such proposal— 
and no similar proposal which has been 
made to me had for its object the feeding 
of young stores. The two subjects are 
quite distinct. 
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Bovine Tuberculosis. | Mr. HANBURY :. The representatives 
Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the of the Argentine Government are now, 
President of the Board of Agriculture | I think, fully aware of my views as to 
whether his attention has been drawn | the measures which should be taken in 
to the Veterinary Surgeon’s Report for | order to afford further security against 
the year 1901 to the Corporation of the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
Glasgow, showing that, of 46,784 home- | disease into Argentina and importation 
bred cattle slaughtered in that year, | of diseased animals therefrom. It there- 
6,332, or 13°53, were found affected | fore rests with that Government to take 
with tuberculosis, while amongst 49,881 | the necessary steps to carry those views 
Canadian and States cattle the number | into effect if they consider it desirable to 
was only 66, or ‘13 ; and whether, seeing | do so. 


that in the million anda half of Canadian | ; 
Education Department Architect. 


and States cattle killed in this country | , : 
since 1892, the rate is about one in 4,000,; Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 


while it has been ascertained that among | Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the home cattle killed in Glasgow one in | the Board of Education whether the 


every seven or eight is tubercular, and 
that foreign buyers have demanded tests 
for tuberculosis in all the breeding 
animals they have bought in this 
country, he will propose measures to. 
diminish the prevalence of tuberculosis | 


Architect to the Education Department 
is still permitted to take outside and 
private professional work, such as 
advising those responsible for the 
erection of schools, the plans of which 
have to be submitted to the judgment 


| of the Board of Education. 


in our home cattle, and to raise their | 
health to the Canadian standard. | 
, | Tae SECRETARY or tHe BOARD 
Mr. HANBURY: I have seen the! 9, EDUCATION (Sir WILLIAM ANSON, 
Report to which the hon. Member refers. Qxford University): This matter is being 
Its author attributes the comparative | carefully considered by the Heads of the 
freedom from bovine tuberculosis of Board ‘of Education. In the circum- 
Canadian and United States cattle to stances, I think the hon. Member will 
the more natural life which they lead in| not wish to press his Question at the 
their native country, a condition which present time. 
it would not be possible, I am afraid, to | 
reproduce in its entirety at home. Some | 
advance has, however, been made in this | 
direction by the enactment of suitable | Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
regulations with regard to the ventila- | (Manchester N.W.): I beg to ask the 
tion of cowsheds, but the making of Secretary to the Board of Education 


Education Bill—Voluntary School 
Grants. 





such regulations rests with the various 
local authorities, and their confirmation 
is in the hands of the Local Government | 


Board, and not of my own Department. 
| 


Argentine Cattle Trade. 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): | 
I beg to ask the President of the Board | 
of Agriculture, whether he is continuing | 
his negotiations with the Argentine | 
Minister in this country with the view | 
of opening the slaughtering ports of this | 
country to the importation of live cattle 
for slaughter from the River Plate, and 
of opening Argentine ports to the impor- 
tation of British breeding stock ; and, if 
so, Whether he can say when he expects 
to bring the negotiations to a conclusion, 
in view of the present prices of meat. 





whether in cases where an education 
grant has been earned by a voluntary 
school, but not paid before the local 
education authority becomes responsible 
for its maintenance, the whole of such 
grant will in every case be paid over to 
the foundation managers. 


Str WILLIAM ANSON: If I under- 
stand the hon. Member’s Question cor- 
rectly, the case is met by Rule (11) of 
Schedule II. of the Bill. 


Schools in the Island of Lewis—Paths 
Required. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Secretary for 
Scotland is aware that children residing 
in the township of Tom-an-Fhuadain, 
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Gravir, in the parish of Lochs, 
Island of Lewis, are frequently unable 
to get to school during the winter 
months on account of there being no 
footpath; and will the Congested 
Districts Buard consider the expediency 
of providing a grant in aid for the 
construction of a path. 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): As the 
hon. Member has already been informed 
the Congested Districts Board wrote to 
the Parish Council of Lochs on 18th 
April, 1901, asking for certain infor- 
mation to enable them to consider an 
application for this path. The Board 
have not yet received this information, 
though they have repeatedly asked for 
it. Until it comes they are unable to 
consider the question of a grant in aid 
ot the construction of this path. 


Burying Grounds in the Island of Lewis. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether the Secretary for 
Scotland is aware that the Lewis 
District Committee report that although 
they have called upon the Parish 
Council of Uig, Stornoway, under 
threat of legal proceedings, to take 
immediate steps to provide burying 
grounds in place of those at Balanakill, 
Kirivig, and Little Bernera, Island of 
Lewis, the request has not been com- 
plied with ; and will he state the cause 
of the delay. 


*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
matter is under consideration of the 
Parish Council, and as negotiations are 
now proceeding it seems to the Secretary 
for Scotland inexpedient at present to 
make further comment which might 
raise difficulties or prejudice the trans- 
actions. 


Fishermen's Dwellings at Stornoway. 
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( were received. Some time is necessary 
for enquiry and the settlement of details, 
so no sites have yet been allotted. 


Tolsta School, Island of Lewis—Outbreak 
of Typhus Fever. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, having regard to the fact that 
the public school at Tolsta, Island of 
Lewis, which has on its register 196 
children, has been closed since 3rd July 
last on account of an outbreak of fever, 
and that there is at the present time an 
epidemic of typhus fever at Tolsta, will 
he state what steps are being taken to 
prevent the epidemic from spreading ; 
and, seeing that the local authorities are 
unable to arrange for the isolation of 
patients at Tolsta, will the Secretary for 
Scotland consider the expediency of apply- 
ing to the Treasury for a special grant to 
meet the difficulty. 


*Mr. A.GRAHAM MURRAY: Every 
precaution in the way of segregation, 
cleanliness and free use of disinfectants 
| has been employed. The typhus cases 
| only numbered six of which four are now 
convalescent. Under the circumstances 
the Secretary for Scotland cannot under- 
take to approach the Treasury. 


Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make enquiry as to whether 
there were not four cases of typhus in 
one house, and no hospital accommoda- 
tion ? 





[No answer was returned], 


Trout Preservation (Close Time) Act. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate what steps he has taken, or 
proposes to take, to make public the 
provisions of the Trout Preservation 
(Close Time) Act, which recently came 
into effect, seeing that in some localities 
no information regarding it is in the 





Mr WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the whole of the | 
twenty-nine and a quarter acre sites, for | 
fishermen’s dwellings for Stornoway have 
been applied for ; and, if not, will he state | 
how many applications have been received 
and the number of sites allotted. 


*Mr. A.GRAHAM MURRAY: Upto 


8th November, twenty-six applications 


possession of the police, and no instruc- 
tions have been received on the subject. 


*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: It is 
not usual for the Crown Office to take 
any special steps to publish the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament. I shall, how- 
ever, be happy to make a communication 
to the local authorities who are res- 
ponsible for the police upon the matter. 
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_ Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS: To the | future to first arrest men seen drunk 
Sheriffs of the counties, I presume ! _under such conditions without waiting 
_for an opportunity also to prosecute the 

*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY : To | publican. 


the local bodies. 
| Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 

Illegal Trawling off the Caithness Coast. [RELAND (Mr. ATKINSON, London- 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: I beg to derry, N.): The police did not permit 
ask the Lord Advocate whether he| the drunken man referred to to enter 
is aware that in the Sheriff Court atthe premises of Mr. Patrick Knowles. 
Wick, on the 17th October last, a|On the contrary, he entered into these 
Norwegian seaman described as master | premises without the knowledge of the 
of a trawler, was convicted of illegally | police. Even if they did permit this 
fishing within the three-mile limit off man to enter the publican’s premises, 
the coast of Caithness, and that it was as alleged, that is no excuse whatever 
elicited in evidence that the real master to the publican for having supplied the 
belonged to Grimsby, and that the | drunken man with drink to make him 
owners of the trawler were a Grimsby | more drunk. No special directions, such 
Company who had the vessel registered as suggested, can be given to the police 
in Norway ; and, in view of these facts, | for the purpose of protecting publicans 
will he state what steps he proposes to | from the temptation to violate the law. 
take to prevent a recurrence of such Each case must depend on its own cir- 
cases, seeing that British trawlers are | cumstances. 
excluded from trawling within the Moray 
Firth. | Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): Was it not 
'sworn at the petty sessions that the 

*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The, police did permit the man to enter the 
information in the possession of the} premises, for the purpose of getting a 
Secretary for Scotland goes to show that | prosecution ? 
the facts of the case are correctly stated 
in the early part of the hon. Member’s|) Mr. ATKINSON: If so it must have 
Question. Enquiry was made at Brevig | been falsely sworn. 
through the Norwegian Government, 
and, according to the _ information | Roads in Queen’s County. 
supplied, a decision was come to on the, Mr. CAREW: I beg to ask the Chief 
25th August last by the Maritime Court Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
there, to the effect that the documents Ireland whether the attention of the 
and other evidence produced by the! Local Government Board has been 
Company were satisfactory and entitled | directed to the condition of the road 
the ship to registration as a Norwegian | leading from Ballybrophy Station to 
ship. In view of what occurred at Wick | Rathdowney, Queen’s County; and 
on 17th October, the matter has been| whether, in t view of the complaints 
made the subject of a further com-|of the presenl state of the roads in 


Questions. 





munication to the Foreign Office for 
r i resentation to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. 


Athy Licensing Prosecution. 

Mr. CAREW (Meath, S.): I beg to | 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the police prosecution of Mr. Patrick 
Knowles, publican, at the last petty | 
sessions in Athy, in which it was sworn 
that the police permitted a drunken man 
to enter the publican’s licensed premises, 
and then prosecuted the publican ; and 





whether he will direct the police in 


Ireland, he wil be prepared to appoint 
a special inspector to report as to the 
manner in which the officials responsible 
for the roads discharge their duties. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpHam, Dover): The 
Board’s attention has not been directed 
to the condition of this road. It is the 
duty of the County and District Councils, 
as the case may be, to keep all public 
works in good condition and repair, 
and to take all necessary steps for that 
purpose. In the event of default on the 
part of either local authority in this 
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respect, the Board, upon receipt of a 
complaint under Section 82 of the Act 
of 1898 from the other local authority, 
would have power to make an order 
fixing a period for the performance of 
the duty. If the duty were not per- 
formed in the period so fixed the order 
might be enforced by writ of mandamus 
or the Board might appoint a person to 
perform the duty. The Department 
would have no power to take effective 
action upon the reports of a special 
inspector. 
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Refreshments were sold under the 
authority of an occasional licence, granted 
in pursuance of the Inland Revenue Act, 
1863. 


Mr. SLOAN : Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that dancing was carried on in 
this particular room until 7 a.m. ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: That 
object of the entertainment. 


was the 





Mr. TULLY: Will the hon. Member 
| allow no fun in Ireland except in Belfast ! 


Mr. TULLY: Has not the dilapida- | 


tion of the roads become very serious in 
Ireland, and will the Local Government 
Board appoint an inspector to supervise 
the officials responsible for them? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I have said that 
the Board would have no power to act 
on the reports of such an inspector. 


Mohill Workhouse Entertainment. 


Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.) : I beg to ask | 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 


called to an all-night entertainment which | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant oi 


took place in the board room of Mohill 


Workhouse on 7th November last ; will | 
he state if a licence was granted for a bar | 


that was erected for sale of liquor ; and 
what steps the Government intend taking 
in the matter. 


Mr. TULLY: Before the right hon. 


(sentleman answers, may I ask was not | 


this entertainment got up to provide 
funds for a technical school in connection 
with the Union, and did not the Local 
Government Board sanction the use of 
the board room ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The hon. Mem- 
ber has anticipated my answer. The 
Guardians of the Mohill Union applied 
to the Local Government Board for its 
consent to the use of the board room of 
the workhouse for an entertainment to 
be given with the laudable object of 
raising funds in aid of a night-school for 
technical instruction. On the under- 


standing that the officers connected with | 


the workhouse would maintain good 
order and discipline on the occasion, the 
Board gave its consent. A 
entertainment was given last year in 


similar | 


| Second Term Rent Reductions. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state the total 
amount of the reductions in second term 
rents made by the Land Sub-Commission 
Courts during the last twelve months. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The reductions 
amounted to £26,047, or 20°4 per cent. 
on first term rents. 





Meath Roads. 
Mr. CAREW: | beg to ask the Chief 


Ireland whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board has _ been 
directed to complaints as tothe road 
from Hill of Down to Ballivor, county 
Meath, being obstructed by overhanging 
trees for a distance of two miles ; and 
whether any explanation has been 
received from the county surveyor of 
Meath as to his failure to enforce Section 
9 of the Act 14 and 15 Vic., c. 92, in this 


| instance, 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The duty imposed 
on the county surveyor by the section 
of the statute referred to has, by the 
72nd Section of the Local Government 
Act, 1898, been vested in the County 
Council. It is now the duty of the 
latter body to take the action prescribed 
by the first-mentioned statute. 


Marine Store Dealers Act. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state the nature 
of the instructions sent to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary to enforce the 


aid of the Dr. Smyth Memorial fund. | Marine Store Dealers Act in provincial 
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towns in Jreland; and the number of 
successful prosecutions by the con- 
stabulary under this Act during the last 
twelve months. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The constabulary | 


are instructed to enforce the provisions 
of the Acts which apply to marine store 
dealers and dealers in old metals. The 
provisions of these Acts have been 
communicated to the police. A return 
of prosecutions undertaken during the 
past year has been called for, and when 
received will be sent to the hon. Member. 


Union Solicitors as County Councillors. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether, seeing that solicitors to 
Boards of Guardians are eligible for 
membership of County Councils, he can 
state on what grounds the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued a sealed order dis- 
qualifying workhouse medical officers for | 
that position; and whether this is in | 
accordance with the practice in England | 
and Scotland. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Solicitors to Boards 
of Guardians are not Poor Law Officers, 
and the Local Government Board has no 
control over them. The order disquali- 
fying paid officers engaged in the ad- | 
ministration of the Poor Relief Acts 
from taking parts in the proceedings of 
Councils, was issued in the interests of 
the sick and destitute poor. I have no | 
information as to the practice in England 
and Scotland. 


De Freyne Estate—Cost of Extra Police. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state the cost of 
extra police in connection with the 
agitation on the De Freyne estate, the 
amount of the demand for extra police to 
the Roscommon County Council, and the 
area on which it will be levied. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The cost of the 
extra force of police employed in connec- 
tion with this and neighbouring estates 
amounts to about £1,200 per annum. 
For the period from December, 1901, 
when the force was sent, to the 30th 
September last, the charge to local rates 
is £499 4s. 10d., which will be levied off 
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|a district comprising 114 townlands 
‘and the towns of Ballaghadereen and 
| Loughglynn. 


_ Irish Prison Officials—Chief Warder 

| Hennessy. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state on what 
grounds Chief Warder Robert Hennessy 
was transferred from Maryborough 
Convict Prison to Mountjoy Local Prison ; 
what was the nature of the complaint 
against him; and what is the reduction 
in his salary and the effect on his pro- 
motion of this transfer. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: This officer was 
transferred in exchange with another 
chief warder. There was no complaint 
against him, and no reduction in his 
salary. The transfer will have no effect 
on any prospects he may have of promo- 
tion. 


Maryborough Gaol—Lyncheiiaun’s Escape. 
Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 


'Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland whether he can state what 
changes were made in the prison staff 
at Maryborough in consequence of the 
escape of the convict Lynchehaun ; how 
many officers were dismissed the service 
or reduced in rank; and who _ has 
been appointed as Governor of Mary- 
borough Prison, and what are_ his qualifi- 
cations. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The  Acting- 
Governor has been transferred to his 
former position of Governor of Kilmain- 
ham, a principal warder and a warder 


| were compulsorily retired on pension, one 


warder was discharged, and two others 
were reduced in classification. Mr. Weir 
has been appointed Governor of Mary- 
borough Prison. He has filled the post 
of Deputy Governor of Mountjoy Convict 
Prison. 

Promotion in the Belfast Post Office. 

Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that since the present Postmaster 
was appointed to Belfast every vacancy 
for assistant superintendents (with one 
exception) has been given to junior 
clerks ; and will he arrange in future that 
the claims of senior clerks will be con- 
sidered before an appointment is made. 
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Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: | be followed, as I trust they may be. I 
The claims of all the officers referred remember that, in regard to the Home 
to shall be considered for promotion as | Rule Bill, the number of divisions that 
vacancies occur, was taken was always considerably less 

than the actual number of Questions put 

Ballymoney and Portrush Post Offices. | from the Chair, and it was made more or 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid): I | less a matter of arrangement as to what 
beg to ask the Postmaster General | divisions should be taken, in order that 
whether he will give particulars of the | om oh eoeiindeng at sey ag ype 
amount of postal business transacted at | the Gentlemen now on this side of the 
Ballymoney and Portrush respectively, | House—might express their objection to 
and state the reasons which have led to | Particular pore ae sge ae = 
the shandoamens of the preiest of Pie | cise convenient than the comes that 
viding a new po:t-o ce at ballymoney, —— aarp : owl 
while new premises fr postal purposes ¥a" opted of viding again every 
Oe a ae a unimportant, or whether it embodied a 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The | 1uestion on which the Opposition agreed 

, wi e Government, or whether it dea 
ag so ge eae pty ray “9 _ | with a question on which the Opposition 
— “Th pe os ao. t Ball sf _were divided from the Government. I 
sia : 7 ie . i ? d dq moneY am convinced that the general good 
- Cy See ao , AtP ° ice sense of the House will be able to solve 
office is not required there. t Portrush | this question satisfactorily. 
a larger office will be required before long. | 


, ‘ | Mr. MALCOLM: Does the right hon. 
i” ee gee |Gentleman see any chance of the pre- 
Mr. } i Suffolk, Stow- | a : bad t 9 

market): I beg to ask the First Lord of | er ane ee 

the Treasury whether he will consider 

the advisability of taking steps to abridge 

the proceedings upon the Education Bill, what occurred on the day before yesterday, 
consequent upon the acceptance of the there will be no difficulty. 

Closure Resolutions by the House, by | 

limiting (on occasions when closure by Aid Grants to Roman Catholic Schools. 

compartments is about to operate) the + . - j 

Saeatedinees to be put to two, bo that the B mn re ” a neg th cae en 

Amendments put from the Chair be ye he T pec ae i oe ae 

accepted; and that all Clauses, after | th oo wg | giver q a i sate 

Amendment or otherwise, stand part of ane Scnetns Se SP Pee aneey oF an 

the Bill. aid grant to Roman Catholic schools 

under the Education (England and 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST | Wales) Bill from moneys provided by 
LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. | *@Xation. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): In answer to | 
my hon. friend, I have to say no doubt!) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As my hon. 
the procedure he suggests would have friend is probably aware, the existing 
much to recommend it from the point of aid grant to Roman Catholic schools is 
view of convenience, but I think the abolished, and all the grants are now 
House would probably resent being de- | paid to the local authority. What pro- 
prived of the opportunity of expressing | portion of these grants paid to the local 
their opinion upon the particular questions | authority will be used by the local 
that come before them. I may say I | authority in supporting Roman Catholic 
hope the House will feel that it is not | schools it is impossible for me to fore- 
necessary to make any modification in | gop. 
the Rules in this direction ; and I do not | 
think it will be necessary if the precedent | 
set at the time of the Home Rule Bill,| Mr. TULLY: Can the right hon. 
and the precedent set on the last evening | Gentleman say what is the amount of 
on which there was Closure of this Bill, | the equivalent grant for Iveland ’ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope, after 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see 
how that arises out of the Question. 


Amendment of the Regi:tration Laws. 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that in 
Parliamentary elections held towards the 
end of any year no tenant occupier or 
lodger is able to vote who has not begun 
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not interested in educational matters, 


|or were unable to act as managers, tlie 
| parson might have secured control and 
gradually imposed upon it a denomina- 


tional character. He might at first have 
only introduced religious teaching which 
was scarcely to be differentiated from 
undenominational schools, but his succes- 


‘sor might have been a man with High 
_Church views, who completed the trans- 


six to twenty-nine months previous to | 


the election, the Government will intro- 


duce a Bill at an early date to amend | i 
| was told of a case where an undenomina- 


the Registration Laws by shortening the 
period of qualification and establishing 
a more frequent registration. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the hon. 
Gentleman probably anticipates, I can- 
not give any pledge as to legislation 
for next year. 





ICE CREAM SHOPS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged ; Bill withdrawn. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee., 
(Cumberland, 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner 
Penrith) in the Chair. } 


New Clause (Managers) :— 


(2.40.) Mr. TREVELYAN (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Elland) moved to omit the second 
paragraph of sub-Section (2). He ob- 
jected to this provision on the ground 
that it gave a very vague and unsatis- 
factory direction to the Board of Edu- 
cation. The words to which he took 
particular exception were those which 
provided that the Board of Education 
should have regard to the principles 
on which the education given in the 
school had been conducted in the past. 
One school might have many pasts. It 
might first have been an undenomi- 
national school. It might have been 
founded by some individual or indi- 
viduals without any sectarian intention 
at all, but from the mere fact that 
the people living in the district were 


his tenancy at a period of from twenty- | formation from an undenominational to 


a denominational school. It was quite 
possible for such a case to have occurred, 
and indeed only on the previous day he 


tional school was built for the benefit of 
the children of a community of Welsh 


| miners, which school had since got into 


the hands of the local parson, and was 
treated by the Department as a Church 
of England school. They objected to 
allowing the Department to make a 


|school such as that a denominational 


school. It would be much more desir- 
able that there should be a mandatory 
obligation on the Department to con- 
sider what the desires of the founder 
were. There was no reason why the 
Board should be absolutely bound by the 
views of the original founder, as the 
circumstances might have changed, but 
it was a serious thing that a mandatory 
clause of this kind should suggest that 
the Board should take into consideration 
what might have become customary 
in the district. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed -— 

“In line 16, to leave out the words, ‘In 
making an order under this section with regard 
to any school, the Board of Education shall 
have regard to the principles on which the 
education given in the school has been conducted 
in the past.’ ”—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 


‘In making an order under this section 


with regard to any school, the Board of 
Education shall have regard to’ stand 
part of the Clause, as amended.”’ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the object of 
the words in question was that in those 
cases where there were no trust deeds the 
Board of Education should act so as to 
take into account as far as possible the 
actual practice adopted in the school that 
was to be dealt with. That was the only 
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equitable way to deal with the matter. 
Of course if there was a dispute, that 
could be put right in the Law Courts, but 
dv facto, the only way to deal with the 
matter was the one the Clause suggested. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had missed the 
point of his hon. friend’s Amendment. 
His hon. friend’s case was that there were 
a number of schools with regard to which 
no trust deeds or other documents existed ; 
where there was no definition under the 
authority of the founder or in any scheme 
as to what kind of religious instruction 
should be givenin the school; yet, in 
point of fact, a practice had grown up, 
not based on any recommendation, under 
which distinctive denominational instruc- 
tion had been given. His hon. friend con- 
ceived that that practice was an improper 
practice and an unjustifiable one, which, 


though it might have been acquiesced in, | 


was not legal. He desired to prevent that 
practice being followed in the future. He 
based his argument on the ancient prin- 
ciple that a practice which had no legal 
basis could not vary the law, or, in other 
words, abuse did not make right. Where 
there were cases where abuse had occurred, 
they ought to go back to what the original 
intention of the founder was, and _ if 
the intention was that no distinctive 
denominational teaching should be given, 
that intention should be observed. If 
they could not prove what the intention 


of the founder was, the fair course would | 


| W.R., Morley) said that nobody doubted 


seem to be to make the school available 
for the largest number of the population, 
and give the least ground for friction on 
the part of any sect. In either case 
it would be improper that ancient usage, 
illegitimate in its action, should be suffered 
to prevail, In the absence of proof the 
school should be available for the largest 
number, and managed in conformity with 
the general wish. Therefore he thought 
his hon. friend was justified in his Amend- 
ment, and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see his way to accept it. | 
If it were not accepted friction would 
arise, and a good many complaints would 
be made which would find their way 
both to this House and the Law Courts. 
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to stand. It was not proposed to interfere 
in the case of managers giving religious 
teaching in harmony with the denomina- 
tional character of the school. The 
difficulty was to determine the principle 
upon which the education of the school 
had been conducted in the past. He 
was acquainted with a chapel of ease 


built by a number of Churchmen with 


theintention and design of propagating 
Low Church doctrines, the patronage 
of the living being vested in the vicar of 
the parish,'which position came later into 
the hands of an occupant through pur- 
chase. A school was subsequently built 
for the same purpose, but the chapel 
and the school in time passed into the 
hands of a High Churchman, with the 
result that the whole tone of doctrine 
preached and character of the school 
entirely changed. He wished to know 
whether under this Clause the school was 
to be considered and conducted on the 
former Low Church principles, according 


‘to the wishes of the founders or the 


more recent High Church teaching ! 
Which would the Department adopt as 
being “ the principles on which the educa- 
tion given in the school has beenconducted 
in the past.” He thought the Govern- 
ment would be wise to accept the 
Amendment, omitting this Section, and 
so give greater freedom in making the 
Order. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (Yorkshire, 


that the interests of the Church were 
adequately protected, and he thought 
that in such a case as that put before 
the Committee, where, through laxity, 
or indifference, or neglect, a schoo! 


founded for a particular purpose passed 


into the hands of others, the particular 
purpose for which the school was 
founded should have some protection. 
He thought that the Government in 


_ settling the terms which the Board of 


Education were to draw up, should say 


|what they ought to have regard to, 


and that they ought to have regard 
to the wishes of the founders of the 
Hon. Members were always 


‘talking of the “pious founder” and 


*Mr. HELME (Lancashire, Lancaster) | 
said he would point out the difficulty | 
in which the Education Department 
would be placéd if the Clause was allowed | 
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robbery and spoliation, and he thought 
if any interests were to be looked 
after the interests of those who built 
the schools should be regarded. 


B 
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Mr, SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 


lets, Poplar) thought that in his speech | 


the First Lord had assumed that the 
schools had always been carried on 
according to the wishes of the founder. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
Opposition to alter the system where the 
schools were so conducted. The First 
Lord had not, in fact, dealt with the 
point of this Amendment, which was that, 
where the wishes of the founder, for 
good reason or for bad, had not been 
carried out, the schools should be made 
to revert to their original purpose. He 
objected to the Clause because it left 
the matter quite vague. He desired 
to ask the Secretary to the Education 
Department what the Government 
meant by “the principles on which 
the education given in the school has 
been conducted in the past.” If that 
meant that it had been conducted in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
founders, there was nothing to be said, 
but take the case of a school such as 
had been described, where, during the 
last two years, the character of the 
school had been altered from what it 
had been for twenty years previously ; 
did “‘conducted in the past” relate to 
the two years or the previous twenty ! 
All that was desired by the Amendment 
was that the founder’s wishes should be 
protected in a school the conditions of 
which ad changed, and which was not 
carried on in accordance with the wishes 
of its founder. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax) character- 
ised the reply of the First Lord of the 
Treasury as the most unsatisfactory that 
had ever been given during the whole 
course of the Bill. The only thing the 
right hon. Gentleman had said was that 
thelawcourts wereopenfor the settlement 
of disputes. He had refused the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Carnarvon, 
that the locality should have a locus standi 
before the Board of Education when an 
Order was made. An Order had the 
effect of a trust deed, and therefore the 
remedy offered was no remedy at all. It 
seemed to him that this was another 
effort on the part of the Church to 
obtain property which she had no right 
to. He held in his hand the particulars 
of an_ investigation made in the 
Holmfirth Parliamentary Division of 
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Yorkshire, which was a strong induce- 
ment for the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment. The first illustration he would 
make was a school called the New Mills 
Infant School. That school was re- 
built in 1875 by public subscription, and 
in 1877 it was put under a scheme which 
distinctly stated it was to be used as an 
undenominational school. At the present 
time the management consisted of the 
vicar and three Churchmen, who held 
their position by virtue of a subscription 
of five shillings. They were the men 
who would apply to the Board of Edu- 
cation before the Order was_ issued. 
There was a distinct invitation to those 
persons to put forward a scheme which 
would convert undenominational schools 
into denominational schools. That was 
a case where the reply of the First Lord 
had no effect at all, because there was 
no remedy at law if there were no 
trustees at present existent. He had 
iound, in the course of his investigations, 
that there were, in one Parliamentary 
Division, no fewer than seven cases in 
which schools founded for undenomina- 
tional purposes had been actually ac- 
quired by the Church of England, 
and which at the present moment 
were put down in a Parliamentary 
Return as national schools, although 
they were built and endowed with 
money provided by people who had 
no idea that they would have that char- 
acter in regard to religious instruction. 
There was reason in this Amendment, 
but if the Government could not see the 
way to accept it, something in the nature 
he proposed in an Amendment lower 
down on the Paper might be accepted— 
“That the Board of Education should 
have regard to the principles and purposes 
for which the school was founded.” 
He made this plea in fairness of mind, 
and hoped the Government would meet 
them half way. 

(3.4). Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) said there was a_ point 
arising out of this Amendment on 
which he considered the Committee 
would do well to get the advice of the 
Attorney General. He had listened very 
carefully to what the First Lord had said 
in answer to his hon. friend’s proposal, 
that if there was anything illegal, or 
wrong, orcontrary to the rights of owner- 
ship, that could be settled in the courts 
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of law. Now, what he wanted the 
Attorney General to advise them upon 
was this; if this Clause passed with 
these words in it, would not the re 
course to the courts of law be entirely 
precluded? The Clause gave power to 
the Board of Education to make an 
Order which should recognise the 
principles on which the education in 
the school had been conducted in the 
past. Would not the mere fact of the 
Clause being in its present form go 
to legalise the very principles on which 
the education given in the schools had 
been conducted ? The result would be 
to make the Order effective as if it were 
part of the trust deed. 
the Board of Education, having regard 
to the principles in question, passed an 
Order which gave effect to those 
principles, would not that Order be as 
valid as the trust deed. and would 
not, therefore, the hypothetically illegal 
principles be legalised by the Order ? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert FINay, Inverness Burghs) said 
he thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had rather exaggerated what would 
be the effect of the Order made by the 
Board of Education under this Section. 
This Order wou!d deal merely with the 
question of the appointment of managers ; 
it would not affect the terms of any trust 
deed which the court of law might 
declare to be binding upon the founda- 
tion. And the result of that would be 
that the court of law would find that 
the principles of a particular denomina- 
tion ought to be taught in the schools. 
No doubt what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said was true to this ex- 
tent, that the Order fixed who were to be 
the managers, but the Order would not in 
any way affect how the managers were 
to be elected, or determine the religious 
character of the schools. That would 
be open to the court of law to determine 
in the case suggested by the hon. Member. 


Mr. WHITLEY hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would pardon 
him, but did he say that the managers 
under this Bill would have the power to 
determine the nature of the religious 
instruction to be given in these schools ? 


Sik ROBERT FINLAY said he was 
not going to be diverted into a general 
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argument on a very fascinating subject, 
but to deal with the very pertinent 
question put by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundee. In regard to the 
general effect of those words, of course, 
they were not intended to have any 
application so as to over-ride any trust 
or legal rights in regard to the school, 
but they were only intended to afford 
guidance, where the matter might other- 
wise be in doubt, as to what were the 
principles with which they were to have 
regard in determining how the managers 
were to be selected. The right hon. 
Member for South Aberdeen would re- 
cognise the familiar principle that where 
there was no trust to be clearly deduced 
from the history of the institution o1 
documents connected with it they must 
have regard to long usage. That subject 
was very fully dealt with in a remarkable 
speech made in this House by Lord Mac- 
aulay in regard to a certain body in this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
might identify the speech he referred to 
by a very curious error of the reporter ; 
Lord Macaulay was made to speak of the 
‘“ Pandects of Benares” instead of the 
‘Pundits of Benares.’’+ All that this 
Clause was intended to do was to call 
attention to the fact that long usage, in 
the absence of any clear right otherwise 
expressed, was a matter to which atten- 
tion should be paid in determining how 
the managers were to be appointed. 


Mr. M‘KENNA (Monmouthshire, N.) 
said he wished to call attention to 
the case of a small school in Wales. 
Fifty or sixty years ago certain Non- 
conformist miners by their weekly 
contributions out of their wages erected 
a school, but the time came when they 
could not maintain the school owing to 
economic causes. Since 1870 the school 
had been carried on with the help of 
subscriptions from Church people, and 
the management of the school was now 
in the hands of three Church managers. 
Now, he put it, that as the cap'tal 
charge of that building, which was 





+ The reference is to a speech by Macaulay 
(in tie Commons) on the Second Reading of 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 6th June, 1844, 
reported, in (3) Debates, LXXV., 338. In th 
preface to his “Speeches ” (corrected by himseli} 
—(1865 Edition)—Macaulay points out many 
extraordinary blunders in the report, ineludin:: 
that referred to by Sir Robert Finlay.—{Ep. } 
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originally intended by these Noncon- 
formist colliers to be a Nonconformist, 
or at least a secular, school, had been 
found by these miners, was it reason- 
able that the school building should be 
handed over as a Church _ school 
because, since 1870, the principles on 
which the teaching had been given 
in it were what was called Church 
principles?) Aslongas the school had been 
kept up by Church subscribers it might 
have been reasonable that the manage- 
ment should be in the hands of Church 
managers, but after this Bill was passed 
this building would no longer be a 
Church school ; and local feeling would 
be strongly aroused if a grave injustice 
were done, if their intention were 
absolutely disregarded, and the school 
handed over as a Church school while 
it was to be maintained out of the rates 
largely paid by these very miners. He 
submitted to the First Lord that if he 
would not accept the Amendment of his 
hon. friend he might consider the words 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Halifax. The claim of the Church to 
the exclusive use of the voluntary schools 
was based on the rights of property, and 
here was a case where the property was 
not the Church’s—although the 
Church had had the full advantage of its 
use for many years—and he thought 
it would be only fair that the school 
should be handed back to the people 
by whom it was built and for whom 
it was intended. 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth) said that there were a 
large number of cases, beside those men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Halifax, 
where schools were built by publie sub- 
scriptions from all classes and upon allot- 
ment lands. ‘hese schools had one by 
one been absorbed and made denomina- 
tional schools. There was a case in which 
a school was endowed for teaching girls 
sewing and reading ; now it was being 
used to teach boys the Catechism. 


Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham) sad _ that 
the Committee had had a very partial 
reply from the Attorney General. 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that, 
under the scheme for the appointment of 
managers, the managers would be all of 
one denomination. Afterwards an action 

Mr. McKenna. 
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might be taken in a Court of law ; und 
it might be found that the principles 
taught in the school ought to be for 


another religious denomination. In that 
case, they would have a situation 
which the Prime Minister had _ re- 


peatedly declared would be impossible, 
viz., managers of one denomination 
dictating the religious teaching of 
another denomination. There was 
another point in which he, as a 
Churchman, was interested, and which 
arose out of another matter, the root of 
which lay in the present unfortunate 
differences in the Church of England. 
There were three types of Churchmen. 
He had heard them described, perhaps 
by the enemy, as “the low and lazy,” 
“the broad and hazy,” and “the high 
and crazy.” The question he wished to 
ask was— Would it, under the Clause, be 
necessary for the Board of Education to 
appoint a Low Churchman as a successor 
to a Low Churchman, a High Churchman 
to succeed a High Churchman, and so 
on; or would the Board simply have 
regard to the denomination. He ven- 
tured to suggest that the language of 
the Clause should be altogether altered. 
The intention of the Clause was perfectly 
obvious. It was, that a school of one 
denomination should not be diverted to 
another denomination. Would it not b: 
far simpler to provide for the carrying 
out of that intention ? 





Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan- 
shire, Mid) said he would very strongly ob 
ject to the Education Department having 
the right to say that, if the management 
of a school happened to be in the hands 
of the Church, that school should be 
dubbed, once and forall, a Church school. 
He desired to ask two questions, in 
reference to two words in the sub-Section 
which were very vague. Were they to 
understand the word “principles” to 
refer merely to the religious instruction 
given in the school, and not to comprise 
the principles on which the school had 
been conducted ? There were many cases 
in which the founder gave the site for a 
school, and built it, with or without 
assistance, and where he allowed the 
Board of Management to be elected by 
the inhabitants of the district generally. 
Would the word “ principles,” in such a 


case, comprise not merely educational 
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principles in regard to religious instruc-| dealt with. He did not think they 
tion, but the principles of management | ought to interfere in any way with the 
also. He submitted that some such| ownership of such schools. They, at 
meaning as that should be included ;| present, belonged by hypothesis to some 
otherwise, they would be excluding the | denomination ; they had been temporarily 
principles on which the school was man- | transferred or leased to a School Board ; 
aged in the past. His other question | but the leasedid notinterfere, was not in- 
referred to the word “past.” He tended to interfere, and ought not to be 
assumed the word was intended to cover | allowed to interfere with the freehold or 
the past of the school, so far as it ownership of the schools in any way; 
could be reached. He did not see how | and, in so far as the rights of ownership 
the Board of Education could say that| came into the question at all, those 
they would only consider a period of! rights ought to be absolutely protected. 
three or five years. The words were |Then the hon. Gentleman asked, “ Are 
vague, and the Committee was entitled | you going to allow a school to be re- 
to some further explanation regarding | transferred by the local authority, and 
them. ‘turned into a denominational ‘school 


‘under the new conditions created by this 
nana ira cee one Bill?” The answer was that the mere 
converse case to the Prime Minister. A | retrensier by the local authority of a 
school was transferred to a School Board ; | school to the owners of that — — 
the managers and the trustees were still | Pr . yas A ok gag poor seer 
in existence, and had only parted with the | ahah tk ent wh © happen 
> sie, - ™ ° 5S 4 
school temporarily. He wished to know | igen faco; the case onght to be con- 


whether the sub-Section would apply in ~ +: 
“ : sidered under the special provisions in 
such a case. Would the Board of Edu-| ¢y, 163 9 and 10, which ought to be 


prey rg ot yf _ P secon gmg he held operative; and the deciding 
bea ee ae ee 7 © authority would not permit the re- 


past, and decline to allow that MN | eines of tie sad as 6 de 


wll ve , re Bo a tee a nominational school without a_ local 
0 wanes, | inquiry. 


promised to insert words which would — 
protect. parishes in such cases from the| fz WHITLEY said he ga hered that 








possibility of a re-transference; because | 


since the school had been given up, the 
School Board had kept the building in 
repair, and made it an effective school ; 
and it would be rather a hardship if it 


were to be re-transferred, and new | 
bitterness created in the parish. It was | 


infinitely worse that things should be 
turned back, as it were, than that the 
conditions of things when the Act came 
into operation should be continued. 
The Prime Minister promised to con 
sider words to meet a case such as that; 
and he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would redeem his pledge, if he 
remembered his speech. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he re- 
collected the speech to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred. He had 
explained to the Committee, on 
more than one occasion, how he 
thought the rather difficult situation 
which the hon. Gentleman brought to 
the notice of the Committee should be 


the First Lord of the Treasury was half 

inclined to accept the suggestion he had 
|made, which he thought would save a 
good deal of time. It was to add words 
| which would make the sub-Section read, 
“The Board of Education shall have 
regard to the principles on which the 
education given in the school has been 
conducted in the past, and the purpose 
for which the school was founded.”’ He 
would respectfully ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury to reply before they pro- 
ceeded to a division. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that, as he 
understood the situation, his view of the 
equity of the case was that where there 
| was a trust deed, that trust deed must 
|govern, and must not be overlooked. 
| But they had to deal with the admittedly 
difficult cases in which there were no 
‘trust deeds; and all he could say was 
‘that, in considering those cases, the 
| Board of Education, in framing their 
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schemes, must have regard for use and 
wont. That did not interfere with the 
ownership. Supposing it was shown in 
the various cases brought before the 
Committee by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that a Church school had gradually 
slid, as it were, by imperceptible degrees, 
into the control of another Church, the 
remedy would be in a court of .law, and 
that remedy would not be overridden hy 
the Clause. If it could be shown that a 
school did not belong to the denomina- 
tion using it, that denomination ought 
to be deprived of the further use of the 
school; but the machinery to determine 
that was a court of law. It would be 
in.possible, and most undesirable, for 
him to endeavour to give a judgment on 
the particular cases brought before the 
Ci mmittee, and to say whether in this 
case or in that, on the facts presented, 
he thought the school really belonged to 
the denomination using it. That was a 
question it was impossible for him to 


determine. It could only be properly 
determined in a _ court of law; 
and the Clause did not stop the 


remedy of acourt of law. He really 
did not see that anything more could be 
done, or should be done. The whole 
case was governed by the general 
principles he had laid down, which were 
in accordance with the practice of the 
House, and which carried out the general 
rules of equity which generally prevailed 
in their debates. 


Mr. BRYCE said the remedy afforded 
by the courts of law was an expensive 
one, which people might not be willing to 
take advantage of. The Board of 
Education had on many occasions practi- 
cally made a school a denominational 
school by giving it denominational 
managers. ‘Take the case of a school 
which was formed without any de- 


nominational intention, which had fallen | 


into the hands of the Wesleyan body, and 
which had been earried on as a Wesleyan 
school for fifteen years. The Board of 
Education made¥that a denominational 
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school by appointing Wesleyan managers, 
but nobody would feel inclined to test the 
matter in a court of law. His objection 
to the sub-Section was that it seemed to 
him to compel the Board of Education to 
recognise what might have been a wrong 
use of the school, and the school might 
become a Wesleyan school by usage 
which was entirely illegal. There was 
a considerable danger in the use that 
might be made of the sub-Section, and 
he thought the Government would be 
wise either to drop it altogether or to 
modify it. 


Mr. WHITLEY argued that when 
persons came to the Board of Education 
with proposals for a scheme, the Educa- 
tion Department should have power to 
require the managers to produce evidence 
of what the principles were on which the 
school was founded. In the case of the 
New Mills school, to which he had referred 
previously, they would produce the 
scheme. All that the Amendment asked 
was that they should not take the school 
as it was then carried on, as it might be 
carried on in a manner contrary to the 
intentions of the founder, but should 
require evidence of the intention with 
which the school was founded. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the case 
which the hon. Gentleman had instanced 
would not present any difficulty. The 
school was held under a scheme; the 
scheme wasatrust. ‘Theschool therefore 
was practically carried on under a trust, 
and that trust would be the governing 
consideration. Everything done under 
the Clause must be done in conformity 
with the trust, if there was one, because 


the whole Clause was framed with the 


idea that the trust should govern the 
scheme. 


(3.34.) Question put— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 171 ; 
Noes, 82. (Division List No. 561.) 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Aguew, Sir Andrew Noel 


Raird, John George Alexander | Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Baldwin, Alfred 


Bowles,T. Gibson (King’s Lynn 


Anson, Sir Wiliam Reynell | Balfour. Rt.Hon.A.J.(Manch’r | Bredrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 





Ainold- Forster, Hugh O. 
Arro', Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


Balfour,RtH1 Gerald W. (Leeds 
| Bentinck, Lord Henry C. | Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Bignold, Arthur 





Brooktield, Colonel Mcentagu 


Brymer, William Ernest 
Campbell, RtHu.J. A. (Glasgow 
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Carson, Rt. Hn. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbyshire 
Ceeil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J.A(Wore 
Chapman, Edward 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Corbett, A. Cameron(Glasgow) | 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles | 
Denny, Colonel 
Dewar,.SirT.R.(TowerHamlets | 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxtord,Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Eliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, 'rederick William 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest | 
Gartit, William | 
Gibbs, Hon. Vieary (St. Albans) 
Gore, HnG. R.C. Ormsby-(Salop | 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon | 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene, Sir E. W(B’ryS Edm’nds | 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury! 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hanbury, Rt.Hon. RobertWm. | 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP(Glouc., Stroud 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Bell, Richard 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce. Rt. Hon. James 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

a Francis Allston 
Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
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| Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
| Helder, Augustus 
| Higginbottom, S. W. 
| Hobhouse, Henry(Somerset, E.) 
| Hogg, Lindsay 
| Hope,J. F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
| Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James HenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
| Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 


| 


| Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 


Johnstone, Heywood 
Kemp, George 
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Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Randles, John S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Ridley,Hn. M. W.(Stalybridge) 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robinson Brooke 

Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 


| Kenyon, Hon.Geo.T.(Denbigh) | Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
| Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. | Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
| Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. | Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 


Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) | Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Lawson, John Grant | Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage | Smith, A bel H.( Hertford, East) 


| Leveson-Gower.FrederickN.S. | Smith, HC (North’mb. Tyneside 
| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks. 
| Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,s. | Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand 
| Lonsdale, John Brownlee 


| Spear, John Ward. 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman | Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Lueas, Col. Francis (Lowe-toft | Stewart,Sir Mark J.M ‘Taggart 


Macartney, RtHn. W.G. Ellison 
Maedona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M‘Killop, James (Liverpool) 


| Maleolm, Ian 


Manners, Lord Cecil 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morrell, George Herbert 


| Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 


Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbers 

Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Pemberton, John S. G. 

Perey, Earl 


Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


| Plammer, Walter R. 
| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


Pretyman, Ernest George 


NOES. 


Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, Rt. HnHerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 


| Wilson, John (Glas 
| Wilson-Todd, Wim. H. (Yorks. 





| Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth | Stock, James Henry 
| Stone, Sir Benjamin 


Talbot, Rt. Hn. T.G. (Oxf. Univ) 


| Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 


Tollemache, Henry James 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 


| Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
| Valentia, Viscount 


Vincent, Col.SirCEH (Sheffield 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond,Rt. HnSir WilliamH. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 


| Welby,Lt-ColA.C. E,(Taunton 


Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
vow) 


Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 

Wrightson, Sir Thomas 

Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 

Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 

TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 

Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lloy d-George, David 

Logan, John William 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Nortun, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden 
Philipps, John Wynford 

Reid Sir. Threshie( Dumfries) 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
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Sandys, Lieut. -Col. Thos. Myles 


Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sloan, Thomas Hen 

Spencer, RtHnC. R. (Northants 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 


Thomas, F. Free 








(3.48.) Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE | 
{Somersetshire, E.) thought it very desir- | 
able that in considering the form of their | 
order the Board of Education should have | 
regard to the ownership of the school | 
building, and he moved accordingly. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In line 17, after ‘regard,’ insert ‘to the 
ownership of the school building, and.’ ”—(Mr. | 
Henry Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*THE SECRETARY or tue BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Sir WILLIAM ANson, 
Oxford University) said the Amendment | 
appeared to be a proper addition to the | 
Clause, and therefore, on behalf of the 
Government, he would accept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON moved to add 
the proviso “ That no such Order should 
treat as denominational a school which can- 
not be shown to have received a denomina- 


tional character from those who estab- | 


lished it.” He pointed out that the 
Government had admitted the possibility 
of abuses in this matter, and had expressed 
the opinion that such abuses ought not to 
be allowed. He thought, therefore, they 
might fairly give consideration to this 
Amendment. Instances had been given 


which the original intention of the | 


founders had been entirely departed from 
and a wrongful usage of the school 
grown up. These schemes were to be 
practically statutory, and it was not right 
that a school founded as undenominational 
should by Act of Parliament be turned 
into a denominational school. 


Amendment proposed— 
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Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr | Williams,Osmond (Merioneth) 
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man-(Hastings ! Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk,Mid) 


Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) | Wilson,Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
| Toulmin, George 

Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. 
Whitley. 








Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY thought the 


| words went a great deal too far. By 


long usage a school might have been 
‘enjoyed by a particular denomination, 


‘and on the strength of that usage a 


scheme sanctioned by which the school 
was devoted to a particular purpose 
connected with some form of religion. 
The effect of this Amendment would be 
to rip up all that arrangement, and send 
'the Board of Education back, perhaps 
300 or 400 years, to inquire what the 
intention of the founders was. 


Mr. HERBERT LEW IS(FlintBoroughs) 
said the remarks of the Attorney General 
reminded him of a case in which it was 
very desirable that the foundation 
should be, to use the hon. and learned 
| Member’s phrase, “ ripped up.” The case 
to which he referred was that of the 
endowment of an educational charity by 
a Nonconformist more than 200 years 
ago. In course of time that charity had 
become impressed with a Church char- 
‘acter, and was at present administered 
| by five clergymen of the Church of 
| England. The object of the trust had 
| been entirely altered, and the charity 
was now ofa purely Episcopal character. 
| In cases of that kind it was very neces- 
| sary that the schemes should be reviewed, 
| and, having regard to the new provision 
|made for education by this Bill, the 
| present was a proper and convenient 
‘opportunity for laying down a rule of 


| this kind. 





Mr. BRYCE expressed his surprise at 
the line the Attorney General had taken. 
The hon. and learned Member had 


“ After line 18, to insert, ‘ Provided that no | argued as though there was a statute of 
such Ordershall treat as denominational aschool limitations in this matter. Could any 


which cannot be shown to have received a | 
denominational character from those who | 
established it.’”—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) | 


statute or dictum be pointed to which 
declared there was such a prescription ? 
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Sir ROBERT FINLAY said the | That was, the question of the continuity 
Amendment would apply to every case;|of a visible church of a_ particular 
it would go behind every scheme, and | religious body, but the present question 
send the Board back to the original | raised a totally different issue. 
intention of the founders. 


Mr. BRYCE said the Attorney General| *Srr FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
had argued on tsage, and said nothing | pointed out that under the Endowed 
about schemes. Schools Acts, and under the Parish 
4 . |Councils Act of 1894, when dealing 
Rs porns ad ig so said he dis- with charities, a limitation of this 
se . f a Bon ply gi «| character was inserted. The proposal 

, em | . f ‘ 
founded on that usage, and that the | wes Chenerene nat Hew 


result of the Amendment would be to set | , 
all that aside. | Mr. SAMUEL EVANS said the 


; . | question was whether or not they were 
Mr. BRYCE was sorry if he mis-| going to put these schools into the 
understood the hon. and learned Member, | category of denominational schools. 
but he understood his argument to go Surely it was not unreasonable, where it 
the length of saying that where there gould be done, and where the schools 
was usage, and not a scheme, usage was | werenever intended to be denominational, 
to prevail. If, however, the Amendment | that they should be stereotyped as 
was varied so as not to cover schemes, denominational schools. When these 
would the Attorney General accept it? schools had been built within the last 
Would he agree that, where it was a hundred years there was no difficulty in 
matter merely of usage, that usage’ getting at their origin. The Attorney 
should not be taken to have turned 4 General had not attempted to meet the 
school originally unsectarian into a argument that where a school was not 
sectarian establishment ? The cases | denominational when founded it should 
concerned were comparatively modern >| be continued for ever to beso used. He 
they did not go back into the mists of | suggested the addition of the following 
ages, as had been suggested. ' words: ‘‘ All of which have been made 
. . ,, | denominational by a valid scheme.” He 
Loro HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) | thought that would meet the point of the 
pointed out that the right hon. Gentle- | Attorney General 
man was proposing to enter into a| : 
controversy which had already been | ae 
before Parliament, and which, in one| Mk. SYDNEY BUXTON said he was 
conspicuous instance, had been decided willing to accept the addition of the 
in a sense contrary to the argument of | Words suggested, and he would move his 
the right hon. Gentleman. In the | Amendment in the amended form. 
celebrated controversy about the right of | 
the Unitarian dissenters to their chapels,| Amendment amended— 
there was no doubt that the body had). By inserting, at the end the words ‘or 
changed their theological position, and) which has not been made denominational by a 
there was nothing but usage to justify | valid scheme.’ ”—(Mr. Samuel Evans.) 
them in retaining their chapels and 
schools ; yet it was held to be improper! Question proposed, “‘ That those words, 
to break through the usage of many | a; amended, be there inserted.” 
— —— oe bg — 
id not interfere to take the chapels) , “eo 
away from the Unitarian ten. Sir ROBERT FINLAY 
but they interfered to secure the chapels 
to them; they broke through the 
ordinary law in order to do what they 
thought was equitable and fair. 





said that 
he could not accept this Amendment. As 
he had pointed out before, there were 
two points which this Amendment en- 
tirely ignored as originally proposed, 
namely length of possession, and the 

Mr. BRYCE said the case referred to | circumstance that they might even, in 
raised an entirely different principle. | some cases, have schemes in accordance 
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with usage. The Amendment to the 
Amendment would remove the second of 
these objections, but it did not deal with 
the first at all. It was common ground 
that where there was a valid existing 
trust it must remain, and no one 
questioned that. But the hon. Member 
had now actually proposed an Amend- 
ment which said that, however long 
possession had been enjoyed, the burden 
of showing that it was founded for de- 
nominational purposes would be thrown 
upon them. This Amendment was in- 
tended to throw upon those who had 
been in the enjoyment of the school for 
any length of time the burden of 
showing that it was established, in the 
first instance, for that purpose, and if 
they could establish that, then enjoyment 
for 200 years was not to count for 
anything at all. That was contrary 
to the principle upon which this House 
usually proceeded, and it was entirely 
contrary to the principle upon which 
the House acted in the case of the 
schools and chapels belonging to the 
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his Amendment, and thus enable them 
to vote in favour of a principle which 
he was sure was perfectly just. The 
Attorney General had referred to the 
argument that because these buildings 
were erected some time ago they 
should not now be taken into account, 
That was one kind of justice for 
Nonconformists and another for 
Churchmen. How many Church schools 
were there to-day which were built by 
Churchmen, but which had never had 
a single penny from subscriptions spent 
upon them, all the expenses having come 
out of the public funds? Hundreds of 
those schools had been maintained out of 
the rates and by means of grants from 
the Education Department. Therefore, 
if equal justice were done all the way 
round, these schools, which were built 
avowedly for undenominational purposes, 
would not be continued as denomi- 
national schools as was now proposed. 


(4.10.) Question put. 





Unitarians. 


Mr. WHITLEY said he hoped his 





The Committee divided:—Ayes, 86; 


hon. friend would go to a division with | Noes,.200. (Division List No. 562.) 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan,Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP(Glouce. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbe!]-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Frank 

E}lis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan 
Fenwick, Charles 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M, F. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Sir Robert Finlay. 





AYES. 


Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harwood, George 
Hayne, Kt. Hon. Chas. Seale- | 
Hayter, Rt. Hn. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt.Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir Wm. Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Palmer,SirCharlesM.(Durham 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Rei:l,Sir R. Threshie (Dumfries 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 





tobertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Sandys, Lieut-Col. Thos. Myles 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Spencer, RtHn.C. R( Northants 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E. 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R. 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Wason, Eugene 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth 
Wilson, Fred W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W. R. 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 
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Age-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bazo:,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfvur, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Maneh’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W.(Leeds 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
3owles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Butener, John George 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Campbell, RtHn.J.A. (Glasgow 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 


Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire | 


Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHonJ A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 

Clive. Captain Perey A. 

Coch ane, Hun. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Corbett, A. Gameron (Glasgow 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Davenport, William Bromley- | 


Denny, Colonel 


Dewar, SirT. R.(TowerHamlets | 


Dickson, Charles Scott 
Disraeli, Coningsby Kalph 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington,Kt.Hon.Sir John E. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxtord, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Eiliot, Hon. A. Kalph Dougias 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson,Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Man.’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Juseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 


The next Amendment on the Paper 
Mr. 
Robertson, and was as follows— 


stood in the name of 
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| Gardner, Ernest 


| Garfic, William 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
| Gore, HnG. R.C Ormsby-(Salop 


Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 


| Goulding, Edward Alfred 


| Graham, Henry Robert 
| Greene,SirE. W(B’rySEdm’nds 
| Greene,Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
| Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. 
| Grenfell, William Henry 
| Groves, James Grimble 
| Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
| Hanbury, Rt. Hon. RobertWm. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
| Helder, Augustus 
| Higginbottom, S. W. 
| Hobhouse, Henry (Somerset, E. 
| Hogy, Lindsay 
Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
| Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
| Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Johnstone, Heywood 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. (Salop. 
Knowl-s, Lees 
Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
| Lawson, John Grant 
| Lecky, Rt.Hn. WilliamEdw.H. 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 


Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. | 


| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
' Long,Col.CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol, S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lueas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, Reginal:J.(Portsmouth) 
Macartney, Rt Hn. W.G Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 

| M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Killop, James (Stirlingshire 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Malcolm, Ian 

Manners, Lord Cecil 
Maxwell,RtHnSirH.E(Wigt’n 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Kt. Hon.SirFrederickG. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
More, Robt.Jasper (Shrops.ure) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 

| Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
| Murray, tit HnA.Graham (Bute 


| 
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Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 


| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
| Plummer, Walter R. 


Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

fandles, John S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rateliff, R. F. 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Ridley,Hon. M. W. (Stalybridge 


| Ritchie,Rt. Hon.Chas. Thomson 


Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robinson, Brooke 


| Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 


Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
padler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 


| Sassoon, Sir Edward Alber. 


Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith, A bel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC( North’ b. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker (Lanarks. ) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 


| Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 


Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Stock, James Henry 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 


| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 


Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 


| Vincent,Col.SirC. E.H(Sheftield 


Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir WilliamH. 
Wanklyn James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 


| Welby, Lt.-Col. A.C. E(Taunton 


Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wilson-Tuda, Wm. H. (Yorks. 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 


| Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
| Yerburgh, Robert Armst: ong 


Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | 


| Newdegate, Francis A. N. 

| Orr-Ewing, Charies Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 

| Parker, Sir Gilbert 


Edmund right 


teachers. 


9? 


| 


Younger, Wiltiam 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


*«Tn line 24, after ‘shall,’ insert ‘subject to 
the provisions of this Act, have the exclusive 
of appointing 


and dismissing the 
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*(4.25.) THE CHAIRMAN: I do not 
think this Amendment is relevant to 
this Clause. This Clause does not define 
the powers of the managers. It only 
refers to their qualifications. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON asked 
the attention of the Committee to sub- 
Section (4) of the new Clause, which was 
in the following terms :— 

‘** Notwithstanding anything in any trust 
deed, the body of managers appointed under 
this Act for a public elementary school not 
aye sag by the local education authority shall 
% the managers of that school both for the 
purposes of the Elementary Education Acts, 
1870 to 1900, and this Act, and, so far as 
respects the management of the school as a 
public elementary school, for the purpose of the 
trust deed.’ 

That was the only Clause which conferred 
power on this special body of managers, 
and he proposed to enlarge the powers. 


* Toe CHAIRMAN: I think that to 
insert the word “exclusive ’’ would be 
really to make confusion where there is 
no confusion. I am perfectly clear that 
the local authority has the right, to 
dismiss and if you now proceed to put in 
‘*the exclusive right ” you are very likely 
to lead to confusion. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
was willing to move the Amendment 
without the word “ exclusive.” 


* THe CHAIRMAN: I think it is very 
doubtful whether the Amendment should 
come under this Clause at all, but if the 
hon. Member thinks it does, I shall not 
object to his moving it. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
had some reason to hope that the 
Amendment would be accepted by the | 
Government. It carried out the policy 
which the Government had repeatedly | 
and distinctly declared was their policy. 


Sirk JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I rise to order. Ido not know 
whether the hon. Member is going to 
move the Amendment. It is out of 


order because it is contrary to what the 
Committee has already decided, namely, | 
that the appointment of teachers should | 


be subject to the veto of the local 
authority. If he is going to move it 
without the word “exclusive” it is 
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| tautology, because the Committee has 
already decided that the managers are 
| to appoint the teachers. 

* The CHAIRMAN : I think it is quite 
clear that the word “exclusive” should 
not be in, because it cannot but lead to 
confusion. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON stated 
that he would move the Amendment in 
‘the form suggested by the Chairman, 

On 28th October his hon. friend the 
Member for the Morley Division moved 
in effect the same provision as an Amend- 
ment on Clause 8. His right hon. friend 
the Member for West Monmouthshire 
pointed oyt then that nowhere in the 
| Bill was this power given to the mana- 
gers. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
in his reply, said— 

“There had never been any doubt or secrecy 

on the part of the Government as to what vheir 
policy was on this matter. The appointment 
of the teachers would be with the managers, 
and with the managers as a whole, acting in 
their corporate capacity, and, therefore, there 
could be no difference of opinion between the 
Government and the mover of the Amend- 
ment on that point.” 
Then his hon. friend the Member for the 
Carnarvon Boroughs pointed out that 
there were to his knowledge trust deeds 
in which the appointment of the teacher 
was given, not to the managers under the 
deeds, but to the incumbent or the 
proprietors of the school. To that the 
First Lord answered— 

‘*Tf there are trust deeds such as the hn. 

Member speaks of—and it is possible that 
there may be—then I[ think there is a case 
for inserting words to make the point clear.” 
The hon. Member for the Morley Division 
said that after the assurance of the Leader 
of the House that this point would be 
made perfectly clear, he would ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. On the 
same day a question came up as regards 
dismissal in reference to an Amendment 
which he himself had put down at that 
| stage of the Bill. That Amendment was 
‘ruled out of order, and the First Lord 
repeated the assurance already quoted. 
He said— 

‘*My view, which I have over and over 
again stated, is that, in so far as functions are 
left to the managers of a school, they are left 
to be exercised by the managers as a body.” 

It was intimated by the Chairman that 
‘the First Lord would propose a new 
| Clause later on, and on what he took to 
be an assurance that the power of 
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dismissal us well as of appointment 
would come up in the Clause now under 
discussion, he abstained from moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
notice. He submitted that both as to 
the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers, the Government were com- 
mitted by their declarations at previous 
stages of the Bill to accept the Amend- 
ment he now proposed. He would not 
dwell on the head of appointment, but 
in regard to the dismissal of teachers, he 
would like to bring before the Com- 
mittee the necessity for such an Amend- 
ment. They had been going on this 
question blind: they had been dealing 
for days and weeks with legal instruments 
which they had not seen. This very 
Clause tore up, at all events affected, 
tens of thousands of trust deeds, only 
one or two of which were identified in 
the small Blue-book laid on the Table a 
few days ago. But in one there were 
provisions relating to the dismissal of 
teachers which he was quite certain 
were not known to the majority of hon. 
Members. In the National Society’s 
trust deed, a Committee of manage- 
ment was appointed, and to that Com- 
mittee was committed the power of 
selection and dismissal of the school- 
master, and schoolmistress and their 
assistants, except when under the pro- 
visions afterwards mentioned the dis- 
missal of any master, mistress, or 
assistant should be awarded by the 
Bishop of the diocese or the arbitrators. 
Two bodies external to the local authority 
and the Board of Managers had the 
power of dismissal. When a dispute 
arose between the minister, not necessarily 
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in his capacity of a member of the com-| 


mittee, and the committee of management 
respecting the religious instruction of 
the scholars, or the dismissal of any 
teacher from the school, on account of his 
or her defective or unsound instruction 
of the children in religion, the matter 
was to be laid before the bishop, and the 
decision of the bishop in writing, after 
it had been laid before the committee, 
should be final and exclusive in the 
matter. That dealt with the bishop. 
But that was not all. Supposing the 
matter in dispute other than, and except 
such difference as last described should 
arise in the committee of management, 
the minority might apply to the Lord 
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President of the Privy Council for the 
time being, and to the bishop of the 
diocese wherein the school was situated, 
who might appoint arbitrators to make 
inquiry into the matter of difference and 
decide in the dispute. But the deed 
went beyond that. It was further 
declared— 


“That if the said bishop, or the said arbi 
trators upon any such reference shall direct or 
award that any master, mistress, or teacher 
shall be dismissed, such direction or award, 
when a copy thereof shall have been served 
upon the said master, mistress, or teacher per- 
sonally, or by the same being left at his or her 
place of abode, or at the school, addressed to 
the said master, mistress, or teacher, as the 
case may require, shall operate as a dismissal of 
the said master, mistress, or teacher, so as to 
prevent him or her thenceforth from having 
any interest in her or his office, or in the said 
school or premises under, or by virtue of, this 
deed, and so as to disqualify him or her from 
holding thenceforth any right or interest under 
this deed by virtue of his or her previous 
or any future appointment. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From what is 


the hon. and learned Gentleman reading ? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
was reading from page 5 of the Blue-book 
on precedents of trust deeds. There might 
be a question of ambiguity, as to whether 
this particular power of dismissal given 
to the bishop could only be exercised as 
a consequence of the arbitration having 
taken place upon the difference which 
had arisen. That might be argued; but 
he did not so read the trust deed. He 
read it that this power was given to the 
bishop in addition to the general powers 
given to the arbitrators. The bishop 
himself apparently independent of the 
arbitrators might direct the dismissal of 
the master, mistress, or teacher. 
Whether or no, there was given to the 
bshop under two heads the power of 
dismissal. Now he did not think that 
that was in the contemplation of the 
House, when, as he understood, the 
Government came to an agreement that 
the power of dismissal should be vested 
in the managers subject only to the veto 
of the local authority. It was not desir- 
able that such a system should be per- 
petuated, and it was to obviate that that 
he had proposed his Amendment. The 
whole policy of the Bill in regard to non- 
provided schools was that there should be 
dual control—the provided schools were 
under single control—the control of the 
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managers on the one hand, and the control 
of the education authority on the other. 
But up to this point they had not 
recognised or admitted the possibility of 
a third and extraneous body interfering 
with the appointment or dismissal of the 
teachers. He believed that in some of 
the trust deeds contained in the Blue- 
book the powers were stronger than 
those he had quoted ; but this was the 
important deed—the deed of the National 
Society which demanded the attention of 
the Committee. He appealed to the 
First Lord of the Treasury to abide by 
the declarations he had made so often, 
that, so far as the management of the 
school, including the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers was concerned, the 
State should only recognise these two 
authorities—the local education authority, 
and the body of managers, created by the 
Bill. He appealed to the Committee 
whether it was to be tolerated for a 
moment that the teachers of the State, 
supported by public funds, should be 
dismissed by an extraneous authority ? 
The power of dismissal was given to the 
bishops in two separate cases ; first, when 
a dispute arose between the clergy 
and the laity. In that event the decision 
of the bishop was final. Or, when a 
dispute arose in the committee, and any 
member of the committee in the minority 
might appeal to the bishop and the Lord 
President, who would appoint arbitrators, 
and these arbitrators, or the bishop, might 
award and declare the dismissal of the 
master, mistress, or teacher. 


Amendment proposed— 

“Inline 24, after the word ‘shall,’ to insert 
the words, ‘subject to the provisions of this 
Act, have the right of appointing and dismiss- 
ing the teachers.’ ”—(.Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS said that he 
observed the Government were not quite 
ready to make answer to the argument of 
his hon. friend the Member for Dundee. 
He was not astonished at that, because 
the Attorney General and the Prime 
Minister, who affected to ignore the law, 


to spurn and scorn the law, including the | 


law of the lawyers, had not had an 


opportunity of discussing the trust 
deed. He could put the case for this 
Amendment in a very few words. 


The provision was that there were two 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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classes of appeal, The first dealt with 
the case where the dismissal of a teacher 
from the school was on the ground of his 
or her defective or unsound instruction 
in religion, or, where the dispute arose 
between the minister and the managers, 
and in that case the appeal was to be to 
the bishop. In all other cases the dispute 
might be referred to a Board of Arbitrators 
selected by certain persons, the arbitrators 
including an inspector of schools. The 
Clause in the deed to which his hon, 
and learned friend referred was the 
Clause setting forth what would he 
the result in the two cases, and the 
construction placed before the Com- 
mittee by his hon. and learned friend 
was the true one. There was no doubt 
that it was clearly understood that there 
was to be no appeal under this Bill to the 
bishop or to any extraneous authority. 
In the case of a non-provided school the 
managers ought to determine whcther 
a teacher should be dismissed. The 
clause recognised an appeal from the 
decision of the managers to the bishop 
and to arbitrators, and in his opinion 
there ought to be nothing of the sort. 
The matter ought to be determined by 
the local authority, or the managers of 
the schools, as the case might be. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the case 
which the right hon. Member had brought 
before tlle Committee was one that had 
not been previously considered, and, so 
far as he personally was concerned, it was 
a point which was entirely new. He had 
not thought of the appeal to the bishop 
in the case of a dismissal on the ground 
of incompetence or neglect on the 
part of a teacher to teach religion in 
accordance with the denominational rule 
of the school. He dismissed altogether the 
point raised with regard to arbitrators as 
irrelevant, inasmuch as they had made 
general provisions handing over the con- 
trol of secular instruction to the local 
authority. With regard to the position 
the bishop occupied in connection with 
religious instruction, be confessed that 
aspect of the case was new to him. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had quoted 
a previous debate in which he had said, 
not for the first time, that his conception 
of the Bill had always been that the 
managers, though a composite body, 
should act as a single body, and through 
a majority of its members. He thought 
that should apply to all the subjects that 
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came under the control of the managers. | 
That, of course, excluded the dismissal of 
the teacher by any individual member of 
the board of managers, whether a clergy- 
man or any other member; but on the 
face of it, it did not exclude an appeal to 
the bishop. He must not be taken as 
giving any decision on the part of the 
Government as to the policy they ought | 
to pursue in the matter, but when that 
decision was given it would comply with | 
the general policy they had laid down. 
He could not say more to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman at present, except that 
he did not think this was the proper 
place in the Bill to raise this question. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Where | 
does the right hon. Gentleman suggest | 
that it ought to be raised ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon 
and learned Attorney General suggested 
that the schedule was the proper place. 


Mr. BRYCE said the Government 
ought to be grateful to his hon. and 
learned friend for having brought this | 
matter to their notice. He pointed out 
that if the matter was left to be dealt 
with in the schedule, there would be no 
opportunity todiscuss it; and suggested 
tothe right hon. Gentleman whether, 
under the circumstances, an opportunity 
could not be found for discussing it 
when Clause 8 was discussed on Report: 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR said he would 
consider whether anything could be done 
at.a later stage. 


Mr. BRYCE said the matter was 
obviously one not only to be discussed, 
but also to be dealt with. It could not 
be passed over without some decision 
being arrived at. The right hon. 
Gentleman had indicated the decision | 
which might be arrived at, and. that 
decision might be considered a right 
one by the Opposition, but the 
matter ought not to be left as it was. 
His view was that after the managers 
and the local authority no third party 
ought to. be allowed to come in. 


Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berkshire, 
Abingdon) said it was wrong to 
regard this intervention of the bishop 
as a dismissal by the bishop. lt 
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was an erroneous view that the bishop 
would have any power to dismiss 
teacher. He quoted froma jorm of 
trust deed for Church schools issued by 


|the Education Department 1845-1870 


to show that a case was stated for the 


| bishop on a matter of doctrine on which 
he gave his ruling, and that while the 


decision of the bishop would be “final 


| and conclusive in the matter,” the com- 


mittee of management was “expressly 


| required to take all such measures as may 


be necessary for immediately carrying 
the said decision into complete effect.” 


|So that the matter was put back into 


the hands of the managers. The bishop 
might have found in favour of the teacher. 
It would therefore, hethought, be a great 
pity if the idea got abroad that the 


bishop had power to dismiss a teachet. 
If this power was altered by hon. 


Members opposite, they would deprive 
managers of a very great advantage 
which they now possessed. The power 
was a valuable privilege given to the 
managers, and not an arbitrary power 
given to the bishop. 


Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, 
N.) said he did not propose to go 
into the question of the arbitra- 
tion at all. No doubt many of the 
trust deeds did provide an absolute 
power of dismissal either on secular or 
r ligious grounds, and they were there- 
fore in conflict with Clause 8. It might 
not be necessary to do anything, but he 
submitted that rather than allow a con- 
flict of the sort to arise, with the pos- 
sibility of litigation, it was necessary to 
make it quite clear that whatever the 
terms of the trust deed were, the terms 
of Clause 8 should be absolute. Would 
Clause 8, as faras it set up a veto on the 
dismissal of a teacher, be quite absolute ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, on secular 
grounds. 


Dr. MACNAMARA asked whether it 
was not necessary to do something to 
remove any appearance of conflict be 
tween this Clauseand Clause 8. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will consider 
it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
» by 
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(5.0.) Lorp HUGH CECIL begged) clergyman the right which he would 
leave to suggest a remedy which he have under this deed of saying there 
thought would be acceptable to the hon. ought to be a dismissal and then carry- 
Member for NorthCamberwell,and which ing it on appeal to the bishop. The 
would reserve the whole question of other question of policy was this. It 
what were to be the precise relations of was suggested that there must be an 
the board of management to a dismissal appeal to the bishop from the decision 
in regard to religious instruction, while of this body. Surely they were right 
it would absolutely concede the point in assuming that that was not the view 
made by the hon. Member for North of the Government. 

Camberwell. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he did not 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- qyite follow the reasoning of the hon. 
ment proposed— and learned Gentleman. He rightly 
“After the words ‘ provisions of this Act,’ represented the views of the Govern- 
to insert ‘and to the provisions of the trust | ment when he said that they con- 
deed relating to religious education.’ ”—(Lord : 
Hugh Cecil.) templated the managers acting as a 
| homogeneous body, but he did not see, 
Question proposed, ‘That those words | without more consideration than he 
be there inserted in the proposed had been able at present to give to the 
Amendment.” subject, that that principle would be 
interfered with by one of the body 
Mr, SAMUEL EVANS said the noble | appealing upon the particular subject 
Lord’s Amendment would not do at all. of the character of the religious teach- 
It was not acceptable to the front Opposi- ing to the bishop, if such an appeal 
tion Bench, nor would it be, he thought, were given by the trust deed. ‘The 
to the front Government Bench, for it body of managers were to act in con- 
would perpetuate the position that was formity with the trust deed. They were 
now possible under the trust deed. There bound, therefore, to carry out the teach- 
were two questions of policy which he ing which was prescribed in the trust 
should like to put to the Prime Minister. deed, and if it so happened that the 
The first was this. He assumed that | judge ofthe teaching was the bishop,there 
the Government were not willing that | must be, there ought to be, an appeal 
the clergyman, in spite of the other by individual members of that body, or 
members of the committee of manage- | from anybody outside that body, to the 
ment, if he could get his bishop to | bishop to know whether these trustees 
agree with him on appeal, was to have | were carrying out the duties imposed 
the right of dismissal. He understood upon them by the trust in accordance 
that the Government intended that only | with the trust. He was not, therefore, 
the committee of management acting at all clear that as a part of the general 
asa homogeneous body, could dismiss, | policy they ought to destroy the appeal 
and not a particular member of the to the bishop on the subject of dis- 
committee. missal, always allowing that that appeal 
was strictly confined to those particular 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No particular religious questions on which the trust 
member. deed had laid it down that there should 
|be an appeal. He must again repeat 
Mr. SAMUEL EVANS: The dis-| that he did not feel he should be acting 
missal must be by the committee of | fairly by the Committee if he were to 
management, or the majority of the| permit himself, he would not say to be 
committee, quite apart from any ques-| rushed, but to be lured, into a definite 


tion of appeal ? | statement of policy on a subject which 
|undoubtedly presented many points of 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. | difficulty. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS said that was) Mr. SAMUEL EVANS desired to say 
a clear statement, and therefore they | that the effect of giving the right of 
must take away entirely from the|appeal here would be that, wherever 
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they got an agreement between the 
vicar and the bishop, they could dismiss 


the teacher, although the other five | 


members of the management committee 
might be against it. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITE (Norfolk, | 
N. W.) pointed out that the reason why | 


the bishop should not be the court of 
appeal was that the case as presented 
to the bishop would be not the state- 
ment of the committee of management 
but the statement of the clergyman or 
curate who himself took exception to 
the religious teaching of the teacher in 
question. He thought there was a 
chance of grave injustice being done in 
this way. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said it | 


was quite impossible for him to accept 
the Amendment of the noble Lord 
opposite to his Amendment, and if he 
supported it he would necessarily be 
voting against his own Amendment. 
The Amendment as amended would 
stereotype and make law that which 
was perhaps doubtful law at the present 
moment. The hon. and learned Member 
then referred to a passage in a form 
of trust deed used since 1870 which, he 
argued, clearly gave the power of dis- 
missal of a teacher absolutely to the 
bishop. That was the state of things 
the noble Lord’s Amendment was in- 
tended to perpetuate, and if the Amend- 
ment were persisted in and carried he 
would have to vote against his own 
proposal. 


Mr. BRYCE invited the First Lord 
of the Treasury to give the Committee 
some indication of his view before this 
matter was decided. He fully recognised 
the difficulty of the position, but perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would state 
whether he would oppose the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he should 
certainly oppose the Amendment as 
amended. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL, in view of the 
Prime Minister’s statement, asked leave 
to withdraw his Amendment to the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. BRYCE asked when the right 
hon. Gentleman would give an indica 
tion of his opinion. The point was, that 
the power given to the local education 
authority and the managers by Clause 8 
appeared from the trust deeds to be 
infringed in a material respect. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not the educa- 
tion authority ? 


Mr. BRYCE: Yes, because there is an 
appeal to them. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought there 
could be no difficulty on the secular side ; 
it was only on the religious side that 
difficulty might arise. 


Mr. BRYCE said the theory of the 
Bill was that in religious matters the 
managers were supreme, and also that 
they should act as awhole. It was clear 
that the trust deeds overbore that 
principle so far that the managers would 
not act as a whole, because the clergyman 
or his curate had a separate power of 
going to the bishop. Nor would they 
act conclusively at all, because the 
decision of the bishop would operate as « 
dismissal. Two important issues were 
raised—first, as to whether it could be 
said that the managers acted as a whole. 
and, secondly, whether they could be 
said to have the control and dismissal. 
Those two issues would have to be faced. 
The question could not be left to be 
settled by the law courts. It would be a 
reflection on the House of Commons if, 
after their attention had been called to it, 
they passed the Bill without settling the 
question one wayor the other. The 
Committee ought to know at what stage 
the right hon.Gentleman would announce 
the view of the Government, and whether 
an opportunity would be secured to the 
House for dealing with the question 
instead of leaving it to be the sport of 
| legal proceedings hereafter. 
| Mr. SAMUEL EVANS suggested that 
|the Amendment should be withdrawn 
/on condition that the Government 
| promised to deal with the matter by 
putting on the Paper an Amendment 
to be considered on the Report stage. 
The question ought to be settled before 
| the Bill went to another place. 


C 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he was not | 
at all certain that an Amendment was} 
required, but if one was necessary it 
ought clearly to be put down as a 
Government Amendment. 
that it would be a pity that the matter 


the House. 


be an opportunity of discussing the 
Amendment, which would probably be 
on Clause 8. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That would 
probably be the place for the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON thought 
it would be unnecessary to go to a 
division, as the Government had promised 
to deal with the matter by an Amend- 
ment of their own, if necessary, and they 


could so arrange the business of the 
House as to ensure the Amendment | 


being reached and discussed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There I must 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman. I should 
greatly regret it if Clause 8 was not dis- 
cussed on Report, but I am not master of 
the situation. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: At all 
events, we have the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman that on Report he will 
put down an Amendment dealing with 
this question. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 


Amendment is required. 


If such an 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: And 
that he will do his best to have it 
brought to discussion ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Then 


I will ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. A. K. LOYD explained that the 
word he had quoted were from the form 
of trust deed issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation 1845-1870, and he had called atten- 
tion to them for the purpose of showing 


that there were very good words giving | 
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He agreed | 
to the minister or any other member of 
should be deferred until the Bill had left | 
| Therefore, this valuable power, by which 
| the parties to a dispute could get a first 
Mr. BRYCE assumed that there would 
only to be put into force if desired. 


| 
| by leave, withdrawn. 


| 
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the valuable power of stating a case. He 
would point out, however, that both in 
the deed which he had read, and in the 
form quoted by the hon. Member for 
Dundee, it was an optional power given 


the committee to go to the bishop. 
rate opinion on a matter of doctrine, was 
Amendment to proprosed Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| Mr. REGINALD LUCAS (Ports 
| mouth), in moving an Amendment of 
| which notice had been given by the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight, said the 
trust deeds of a certain ,school required 
the school to be conducted by managers 
belonging to the denominational body 
which owned the school. Under the 
| Bill there would be two managers who 
might belong to some other religious 
_body. It was evident from the Measure 
itself that there was no desire that those 
outside or alien managers should have 
any voice in the control of the denomina- 
tional or religious teaching, so that his 
Amendment might be looked upon 
merely as a drafting Amendment, and 
one which the Government could accept. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In line 27, at end, to insert: ‘(5) Where 
the receipt by a school, or the trustees or 
managers of a school, of any endowment or 
other benefit is, at the time of the passing of 
this Act, dependent on any qualification of the 
managers, the qualification of the foundation 
managers only shall, in case of question, be 
regarded.’ ”—(Mr. Reginald Lucas.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said he 
understood his hon. friend’s desire to be 
that, where an endowment or some other 
benefit came to a school, so long as the 
managers were of a particular denomina- 
tion, that school should not be deprived 
of that benefit, if the foundation 
managers were of the necessary 
denomination, by reason of the fact that 
the representative of the local authority, 
or the minor local authority was a 
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Nonconformist, or of some other religious 
denomination ther than that to which 
the benefit applied. On behalf of the 
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Government he was prepared to accept 


the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bailey, James (Waiworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 


Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch sr | 


Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, Rt. HnGerald W (Leeds 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F.(Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, Alexander H.(Shropsh. ) 
Bull, William James 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell, Rt Hn.J. x (Glasgow 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHonJ A( Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thomas H.A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. SirJohn E. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | 
Doxtord, Sir William Theodore | 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, kit. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 


as amended, 
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(5.28.) Question put, “That the Clause, 


be added to the Bill.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 225 ; 


| Noes, 100. 


AYES. 


Faber, Edmund: B. (Hants, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H, 


| Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H(CityofLond. 
Gibbs. Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Gore, HnG. R.C Ormsby-(Salop 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 


, Goulding, Edward Alfred 


Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene, Sir EW(b’rySEdm’nds 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. ) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hare, ‘Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Helder, Augustus 

Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, S. W. 
Hobhouse, Henry(Somerset, E. ) 
Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Horner, Frede:ick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard, J. (Midd., Tottenham) 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil 
Huson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Kemp, George 

Ken) on, Hon. Geo. T.(Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. (Salop. 
Kimber, Henry 

Kiny, Sir Henry Seymour 
Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lecky, RtHon. William Edw. H. 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 


| Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 


Long, Rt. Hon. Walter(Bristol,S 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb. Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lueas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
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Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
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Manners, Lord Cecil 
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Mildmay, Francis Bingbam 
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Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
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Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlington 
Peel, Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
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Perey, Earl 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
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Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Pym, C. Guy 
Randles, John S. 
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Ratcliff, Rk. F 
Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
tidley, Hon. M. W.(Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon.Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheftield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 
Rolleston, Sir John FL. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos Myles 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renfrew) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 


| Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 


Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
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Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, EdwardJas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHnJ.G.(Oxf'rd Univ. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxeth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 





Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M,. 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan, Sir William(Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP.(Gloue. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Bell, Richard 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Brown,George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Camplhell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 
Evans,SirFrancisH(Maidstone 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 
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Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valeniia Viscount 
Vincent,Col.SirCEH. (Sheffield 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond,Rt,Hn.SirWilliamH. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 


NOES. 


Fuller, J. M. F. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-Ceorge, David 

Logan, John William 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Markham, Arcihur Basil 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Palmer,SirCharlesM. (Durham) 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Reid, Sir R. Threshie( Dumfries 
Rickett, J. Compton 
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Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Rigg, Richard 

Robertson, Edmund (Dundee} 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Spencer, RtHn.C.R.( Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E. 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthy1 
Thomson, F. W. ‘York, W. R.) 
Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galioway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, W. R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R. 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk. Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J.(York, W.R.} 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES — 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone ana 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 





*(5.38.) SmR WILLIAM ANSON: The 
new Clause which I have now to propose 
gives to the local authority power to 
continue the charging of fees in respect 
of a public elementary school not pro- 
vided by the local education authority, 
and the local authority will have power 
to apportion the school fees between itself 
and the managers. It will be one of the 
duties of the local education authority to 
provide free places when required for the 
children of the population of those areas, 
but for 
places, and, to a considerable extent, fees 
have been charged and are being charged 
at the present time. They are charged for 


various reasons and in various | 


| Various purposes ; in some places to raise 
| the quality of the teaching, for the provi- 
sion of apparatus and other purposes, in 
other places, especially in poorer localities 
where there are very often no subscribers, 
and where the people are willing to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the school. 
The new Clause which is down on the Paper 
in my name will enable this payment of 
fees to go on if the local authority thinks 
it is desirable that they should continue 
| to be charged. This new Clause, however, 
leaves it very optional, because, in the 
first place, free places are to be 
provided in every area, and no one 
need pay the fees unless they choose. 
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In the next place, the local authority 
need not allow fees to be charged, but 


if it does allow them to be charged, they | 
may be apportioned between the mana- | 


gers and the local authority. The local 
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Biil. 
}cost of repairs should be defrayed by 
the managers. He should like to know 
from the Secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation whether this money from the 
fees would go to the repairs. 
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authority may think it desirable, in the | 


interests of the area, that the managers | 
should continue the fees, but if it does | 


not think so, tie result may be that the 


schools may cease to be non-provided | 
schools and become provided schools, and | 


be thrown wholly uponthe rates. This may 
be a matter for the local authority to con- 
sider, and if it thinks it is desirable to 
do so, it may withdraw the right to 
charge fees altogether. This Clause 
leaves it optional to the local authority, 
and it may be very desirable during the 
period of transition that fees should 
continue to be charged. The voluntary 
schools will no longer receive the Par- 
liamentary grants to deal with at their 
own discretion, but they will simply be 
the recipients of such money as the local 
authority thinks fit to give them, and 
will have to maintain the fabric outside 
and in with money provided from other 
sources. This will ease off the situation 
to the new schools which will come under 
the new régime, and I think it will be for 
the advantage of the local authority that 
it should have the option which my new 
Clause provides. 


New Clause— 


“To insert as a new Clause, after Clause 
10 :—‘* Where before the passing of this Act 
fees have been charged in any public ele- 
mentary school not provided by the local 
education authority, that authority shall, 
while they continue to charge fees in respect 
of that school, pay such proportion of those 
fees as may be agreed upon, or, in default of 
agreement, determined by the Board of Educa- 


tion, to the managers.’ ”—- (Sir William Anson.) | 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he had no 
objection to a local authority taking 
fees if it thought fit, but what he did 
very strongly object to was that the 
local authority should be compelled to 
hand over a portion of those fees to the 
managers of the schools. He did not 
know whether he might be permitted to 


call this a cool proposal, because that might 
|irritate the 


Prime Minister. If he 
spoke his mind about this Clause he 
|should be compelled to call it a very 
impudent proposal. They found a new 
proposal introduced every day to enable 
the Church of England to shake off the 
obligations it had undertaken at the 
commencement of this controversy. It 
was said that this was to “ease off” the 
| obligation to keep up the fabric of the 
schools out of voluntary contributions. 
[Laughter.] That seemed to amuse the 
Prime Minister. The local authorities 
were to hand over a portion of the fees 
paid by the parents, and if they did 
|not hand over enough the Board of 
| Education was to be called in to deter- 
‘mine the question in dispute. What 
were the fees? They were contributions 
‘from the parish in aid of the maintenance 
of education; and had been so from the 
beginning. The Under Secretary must 
be aware that when the Education Act 
of 1891 was passed, many managers took 
the 10s. grant, in some cases to wipe out 
fees altogether, and then turned round 
and asked the parents to continue them 
by way of voluntary contributions. What 


z ‘ ; did the hon. Baronet the Member for 
- Brought up and read the first time. Cambridge University at once say? He 
: . ; sent out acircular to the managers stating 
saa Question proposed, rg That the Clause that they must not in any way collect 
ae be read a second time.” money from the parents as voluntary 
aes i ’ contributions in respect of the fees which 
=f Mr. BRYCE said he could not see had hitherto been ser] What fees had 
0 upon what ground the Government | heen paid had been paid for the purpose 
rs justified this proposal that voluntary | of relieving the locality from the necessity 
ae schools should have these funds from | of a School Board rate. The hon. Mem- 
~ the ratepayers in addition to the ber instanced Stockport, where there was 
— funds they would get from the letting no local rate for school purpo:es, and 
ad of the school-house and the endowments. where the parents were charged 6s. &d. 
e This appeared to him to be an entire per child for fees. It raised over and 
an departure from what they understood | above the 6s. 8d. per child for fees, is. 4d. 
eg to be the general terms upon which the | per child by way of voluntary contribu- 


Bill was brought in, namely, that the tion. Portsmouth, on the other hand, 
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had a school rate which amounted to 
l4s. 9d. per child, but there were no 
school fees. Where there was a rate fees 
were non-existent or very small. Now | 
all those localities were going to pay | 
rates, and the parents who were to be 
rated were to be called upon to pay fees. 
At any rate they should not be called | 
upon to pay over a portion of the fees to | 
the managers of the voluntary schools for | 
the purpose of meeting the obligation | 
originally put upon them to maintain the | 
fabric. The Bishop of London had said 
that the keeping up of the fabric was the 
weak spot in the bargain. He would 
quote what the Parliamentary Secretary 
said on the 7th of May :— 

‘The voluntary schools are there, and they | 

can Only pass away at a great expense to the 
community, and by giving a great shock to the | 
religious feelings of many. Their maintenance 
becomes simply a question of terms, and the 
question is whether the terms offered by this 
Bill are fair. . . . Are the terms fair?” 
And then he went on to answer that to 
his own satisfaction. If that did not 
suggest a bargain, then he did not know | 
the meaning of the English language. 
What were the terms of that bargain ? 
It was about time that they were examin- 
ing them, having regard to the way in 
which on one side they were being 
whittled away. In 14,000 out of 20,000 
schools they were to have the privilege 
of having denominational teachingthrown 
upon the public funds entirely, and so 
far as the rate was concerned—a thing 
entirely novel in the educational history 
of this country—the public was to find 
eleven-twelfths of the money required. 
The public was to hand over 14,000 out 
of 20,000 headmasters to be subjected to 
a denominational test. These denomi- 
nationalists were to have the full use of 
the buildings on Saturday and Sunday 
and four nights a week for their own 
purposes, and the Church was to keep up 
the fabric. He thought that was a very 
fair statement of the bargain. He pro- 
tested that ever since this bargain was 
siruck, the Church had been repenting | 
of the part she entered into. 


Every | 
day revealed some Amendment on the | 
Paper, showing that the Church desired 
to whittle away some part of the obliga- 
tion solemnly entered into as far back as 
1895, when the Prime Minister received 
a deputation from the Archbishop's 
Committee. A great deal of this Bill 
found its origin then. Last Tuesday the | 


Dr, Macnamara, 
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Prime Minister submitted a Clause under 
which it would be possible to divert the 
operation of the endowments. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
question of diversion. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said that matter 
was debated last Tuesday and he did not 
mean to go into it now. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of 
Education had told the Committee that 
educational endowments of a general 
character could be diverted to the up- 
keep of the fabric. He did not think 
that specific statement could be denied. 
That was a pull of £150,000 to begin 
He found that there were 8,500 


teachers’ residences, and he estimated 
'the average rental at £5, which he 


thought was a moderate estimate. 
That would give the Church a pull of 
£40,000. Then the fees in the non- 
provided schools represented £199,000, 
and it should be observed that some ot 
these fees were paid on behalf of poor 
law children living in the workhouse. 
In addition to that, the Board of Edu- 
cation had this year decided that fees 
should be obligatory in night schools, 
upsetting the wise policy of wiping out 
fees in these schools. These various 
items made upa sum of £500,000 on 
which the Church would have a con- 
siderab'e pull under the Bill. It was a 
little mean and shabby to drive this 
hard bargain with the public in respect 
of the Church’s obligations. He con- 
fessed that he did not think the Church 
was doing itself very much good by this 
daughter-of-the-horse-leech pestering of 
the Government to find a few more pence. 
He commiserated the Prime Minister on 
the hard taskmaster he had behind him. 
What would bethe result? The great 
bulk of the voluntary subscriptions 
which were now raised would be 
safely put aside for a building fund to 
provide new denominational schools, 
which was easily possible under the 
ingenious accommodation schemes of the 
Bill. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] That he 
believed to be the purport of the Bill, and 
he was entitled to state his opinion. 


' What would the local authorities do if 


they had their chance? Here he 
believed the Church would over-reach 
itself, if the Bill had not been ingeniously 
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changed within the last two or three 
weeks. The local authority would have 
been entitled to say to the managers : 
“Go away, we will not deal with you, 
but build a school of our own.” But 
they could not do that now. The dice 
were loaded against the local authority. 
The local authority would then say: 
“We will not haggle in the old way. 
Things have circled round. We con- 
sidered it a fair thing that the fees should 
have been given in relief of the rates and 
obligations of an obscure little parish, 
with its own little school building. But 
we are obliged to thrust the obligation 
on your parish to build its own school 
out of its own small rate.” Could it be 
wondered at if, in these circumstances, 
the local authority were compelled to 
pocket their irritation, and accept the 
denominational school? Ifthe Courts were 


straightforward, one result would be) no School Board. 


that the voluntary schools would dis- 
appear. TheCourts, however, would not 
deal with the managers in that way; 
and the Bill was ingeniously devised to 
avoid that contingency. He sincerely 
hoped that he was not a true prophet, 
and that the Church would over-reach 
itself, and that they would saddle a 
small parish with the capital charge of 
another building. He did not know 
which he was most amazed at—the 
cupidity of the Church, or the pusillan- 
imity of the Government, which, step by 
step, during the last few weeks had 
whittled down the obligations of the rich 
Church of England. 


*(6.8.) Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N. E.) said he had not troubled 
the Committee much on this Bill, but 
he could not forbear saying a few words 
in answer to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, part 
of which hadtaken him by surprise. He 
had always endeavoured to put the best 
construction on the motives of Gentlemen 
who differed from him. The hon. 
Gentleman had sometimes in debate 
adopted « judicial tone in moderate 
language, and with a fair interpretation 
of the opinions from which he differed ; 
but on the present occasion he had used 
the most extravagant language. A few of 
his phrases were: ‘‘ Audacious proposal,” 
“cupidity,” ‘‘ the horse-leech,” ‘loaded 
dice.” He could only attribute such 
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language to sectarian animosity. The 
hon. Member and his friends would like 
to strip the voluntary schools of every 
possible mean; of support, so that they 
might fall helpless victims into the hands 
of those who wished to sweep them away, 
because they regarded religious educa- 
tion as an evil. [Cries of “ Oh, oh!”| 
The hon. Member who attempted to 
argue this point against the Government 
took the narrowest possible view of the 
case. He said that the levying of fees 
was to obviate the necessity of rates. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: No, I said that 
would be the effect. 


*Sirn JAMES FERGUSSON: Well, 











that would be the effect. The 
|marrowest and most confined view 
‘could apply only where there was 
In the constituency 
with which he had to do, the 
majority of the parents of the chil- 
dren preferred such an education as 
was given in the voluntary schools. 
There they found voluntary schools in 
which the parents were paying fees for 
their children, although there were 
board schools not more than 200 or 300 
yards off. The language of the hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly inapplicable to 
such cases. It should be remembered 
that those who subscribed to the 
voluntary schools hid to pay the rates 
all the same. It was well-known that in 
Lancashire a much larger number of 
children were educated in voluntary 
schools than in any other part of 
England. What was the proposal which 
the hon. Gentleman said was so 
audacious? It was that the fees paid 
by the parent: should be given towards 
the upkeep of these schools. Why 
should part of the fees, which parents 
voluntarily paid, not be given back 
towards the up-keep of these schools ? 
The hon. Gentleman had lost sight of 
the case of London, where the voluntary 
schools were competing with the board 
schools, and where the parents sometimes 
paid fees. For his part he should say 
that this was a most modest proposal. 
They had heard a great deal about the 
refusal of the Church party and Church 
managers to fulfil their obligations, and 
the bargain which they were supposed 
to have made. Well, the managers 
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must have some sort of revenue in order | Amendment was a very serious thing, 


to maintain their schools. He was 
acquainted with many schools where 
the clergy had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping them going, and where they 
could hardly do so without the 
fees. He had a list of thirty schools in 
Manchester, and twelve in Salford, 
where the fees were greatly in excess of 
the voluntary subscriptions, and if those 
fees were to be entirely alienated from 
the purpose for which they were paid, it 
was evident that the funds available 
would fall short of the requirements, 
and that would be a capital means of 
starving the schools into submission. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: They will come 
on the rates. 


*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON - said 
that the parents had paid their 
rates all these years, whether they 
sent their children to the board 


schools or not, and it was only a 
matter of justice that at least half 
the fees should be handed over to 
the managers of the voluntary schools. 
He was not one of those who said that 
religious education was an evil per se, 
and he desired to see it maintained. 


Mr. MIDDLEMORE (Birmingham, 
N.) said he wanted to say two or three 
words in regard to the new Clause, 
which he had only seen that morning, 
and which he confessed took him very 
much by surprise. The House, and 
the country, distinctly understood that 
the subscribers to the voluntary schools 
were going to maintain the fabric of the 
schools. 
them so, and the Bill had also told them 
so, in as plain language as possible. But 
now it appeared that the money for the 
purpose was, to a large extent, to be 


supplied to the subscribers and the | a J 
| should reject this offer. 


managers, and in proportion as the 


and the conscience of the man in the 


| street would show itself more sensitive 


The Prime Minister had told | 


than the conscience of the representatives 
of national affairs. Did the Church 
want it ? Had she asked for it? Would 
she be content to stoop so low as to 
receive it? He wanted someone who 
held the honour of the Church dear to 
rise up and denounce this proposal as 
something unclean. He had no objection 
whatever to the Church receiving this 
money, or ten times the amount, provided 
she could receive it with clean hands, 
but he had the greatest objection to her 
receiving any money illicitly— which was 
the result of a broken understanding. 
The understanding was as clear as 
possible when the Bill was _intro- 
duced. It was that the fabrics were 
not to be maintained in the way in 
which they had been under this Bill. 
He thought it was a serious thing 
for any Church, and the national 
Church worst ofall, in any way to play 
fast and loose with the nation. If this 
Clause was passed it would be a blot on 
the fair fame of the Church of England, 
and a stigma on the divine cause of 
which she was the exponent, and it 
would be remembered against her; it 
might be remembered some time hence, 
when the question of disestablishment 
came up for discussion. On the lowest 
ground, upon the most gross ground 
that could be put forward—self interest 
—he did not think the Church could 
afford to receive it. It would injure her 
temporality and her spirituality. He hoped 
some of the strong men who were the 
spokesmen of the Church would rise up 
and say that they did not wish to have 
anything to do with this Clause. At any 


| rate he felt very strongly that the Church 


money was provided from other sources, | 
the subscribers and the managers would | 
not have to maintain the fabric of the | 


schools. In that respect, the country 
and the House had certainly been led 
astray. From his point of view he 
thought the Church herself would 
sufferfextremely from that form of sharp 


practice. 
the country would be pricked. 


Str James Fergusson. 


He thought the conscience of | 
This Committee to treat maintenance as if 


herself ought to have time to consider 
whether, upon moral grounds, she 
should accept. or (as he thought) 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS (Salford) said 
he was disposed to think the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was not 
very well informed upon this question. 
He would give the Conimittee some 
information as to the relative cost of 
buildings and the relative cost of mainten- 
ance. It was the custom in _ this 
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it were all important and the buildings 
as nothing of any consequence. In the 
area of the School Board of Salford, which 
embraced 14,000 children, the teachers’ 
salaries and appliances amounted to 
£16,000 a year, theinterest on loans for 
buildings amounted to £11,000. 
Those figures were very different to the 
figures supplied by the hon. Member 
for North Camberwell. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: What is the 
cost of the up-keep of the fabric ? 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS: The use of 
these buildings, which cost £10,000 a 
year, would be given for nothing. 
Then there was the question of 


repairs; what he understood was that 
the amount to be paid for repairs 
was the amount previously paid by 
the managers for repairs. The por- 
tion set aside for repairs necessitated 
by the use of the school for two hours 
on a Sunday as a Sunday school they 
did not ask the Government to pay, but 
they did ask that the Church should be put 
onthesame footingas the Nonconformists. 
The Nonconformists were put in at a 
certain rate, and the Church asked that 
she should be put in at the same rate for 
repairs. The wear and tear of a school 
used for two hours on a Sunday was 
very different to the wear and tear of 
the school for five hours a day all the 
week. All that they asked was that 
the local authority should pay the 
tenants’ repairs and the Church the 
Sunday school repairs. The people 
who paid a penny a week in the shape 
of a school fee had been referred to. 
The hon. Gentleman might laugh and 
sneer, but he thought those people who 
paid a penny a week in order that their 
children should be taught m a Church 
of England school were entitled to better 
treatment than they had received up to 
now. With regard to endowments, he had 
looked through the list, and found that 
out of forty-five schools they had only 
two endowments, which only amounted 
to £30 a year, and there were no teachers’ 


houses. 


(6.25.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had told 
the Committee it was not honourable on 
their part to sneer at the parents who 
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gave their penny a week by way of 
fees for their children’s education, and that 
they were entitled to respect. He (Mr. 
Lloyd-George) on the previous day had 
proposed that the parents should not only 
get respect but a voice in the manage- 
ment. That was a most substantial token 
of respect, and not mere lip respect, across 
the floor of the House. And his recollee- 
tion was that the hon. Member who now 
denounced them for their disrespect for 
the penny-a-week parent voted against 
that proposal. 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS : 


necessarily have a vote. 


He 


must 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that that 
was not his proposal. His proposal was 
that a voice should be given to a parent 
who sent his child to aschool. That was 
not the only case in which the hon. 
Gentleman had shown his respect for the 
penny-a-week gentlemen. On _ every 
occasion when they asked for more 
control for the parent, he was found in the 
lobby voting it down. Whenever they 
asked for a voice to be given to the 
parent, the hon. Member said “Oh no, 
we prefer that other people should speak 
for him.” The hon. Member said some- 
thing about Salford. If he made such 
mistakes as he had in the figures with 
regard to that town, what mistake would 
he not make with regard to the rest of 
the country ? He had said that the cost 
of repairs there was £11,000. 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS said the School 
Board had borrowed certain sums to build 
schools, and those sums amounted to 
£11,000 in the year. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought the 
hon. Member did not understand the 
figures he was quoting, or he did not 
understand this Clause. In the sum he 
had quoted they had the loan interest 
and repayment of capital as well. All 
this Clause dealt with was the cost of 
repairs. The hon. Gentleman had thrown 
a very curious sidelight upon the de- 
nominational position. He had pointed out 
that the wear and tear of the schools on 
Sunday was as nothing to the wear and 
tear of schools on week days, when for 
five hours a day there were three or four 
times as many children in them as there 
were on Sunday. That supported the 
contention which the Opposition had 
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always pressed, that these were not | 
denominational schools at all; that they 
were State Schools to which children of 
other denominations went, the control of 
which was in the hands of a minority in the | 
locality. The hon. baronet the Secretary 
to the Board of Education asked as to! 
the poor districts where there were 
no subscriptions and where the fees 
paid by the parents represented the 
subscriptions. In that case the parent 
was a subscriber, and he asked again, if 
the parents represented the subscribers 
of the district and were in fact the sub- 
scribers of the district, why should they 
be deprived of the right which every 
other subscriber had got of electing the 
managers. The Government could not 
have it both ways ;if they said the 
parent in this case was a subscriber, they 
evuld not say “ He shall have none of 
the privileges that other subscribers 
have, he shall only bear the burden.” 
He congratulated the hon. Member for 
North Camberwell upon his pointing out 
the results which were being obtained by 
means of the guillotine Resolution. 
The Bill was being changed without any 
opportunity being given to discuss it. 
He was amused to hear the hon. Baronet 
the Member for one of the Divisions of 
Manchester denounce his hon. friend the 
Member for NorthCamberwallas anarrow 
sectarian bigot. He had never been 
able to discover what his hon. friend’s 
convictions were, though he believed he 
was a manager of a voluntary school in 
conjunction with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Ili that was narrow 
sectarianism, it was the narrow sectari- 
anism of the hon. Baronet’s own faith. 
The whole thing was unfair to the 
country, and it was very unfair to the 
Committee that a _ Bill should be 
brought in, that the Committee should 
discuss it for weeks and weeks, that 
a Resolution should then be tabled which 
made discussion impossible, and that then 
Amendments should be introduced by 
the Government which changed the 
whole character of the Bill. After all, 
discussion, thorough discussion, and even 
the consumption of time, was the most 
potent weapon the Opposition possessed, 
and once deprived of that weapon they 
were powerless. When the Prime 
Minister went to the country in the recess 
he foreshadowed Amendments _ to 
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strengthen control, but never said a word 
about giving endowments to the repair of 
the fabrics, and above all he never said a 
word about establishing convent schools 
and withdrawing them from the control 


of the authority. This was done by the 


next Clause to be discussed, a Clause only 
put on the Paper a few hours previously. 
During the recess there had been a free 
and open discussion. Meetings were 
held. The Prime Minister consulted his 
constituents at Manchester, and _ the 
Colonial Secretary consulted his, under 
lock and key, at Birmingham, and the 
result of those consultations was that 
promises were made to strengthen the 
control. But the bishops got frightened, 
and assembled in their multitudes, with 
their friends; they flourished their 
croziers at the Government and flung 
Kenyon-Slaney at the head of the Prime 
Minister, and the Prime Minister got 
unnerved, He congratulated the noble 
Lord the Member for Greenwich, who 
need not look so innocent, upon the way 
in which he had done it, for he was at 
the bottom of the whole conspiracy. 
The noble Lord did not look the part, 
but what had he done? He had de 
nounced the Prime Minister for over- 
throwing the trusts, and had attacked 
him for having accepted the Kenyon- 
Slaney Amendment. What was it all 
done for? It was done to keep the 
Prime Minister up tothe mark. It was 
part of the Albert Hall business from 
start to finish. What was given away 


at Birmingham and Manchester was 
taken back at Albert Hall. The Bill had 
been completely changed. His hon. 


friend the Member for North Camberwell 
had been too moderate. It was absurd to 
say that £5 was even an adequate ground 
rent, as ground rents now were, fora 
teacher's house, letalone an adequate rent. 
He knew some of these teachers’ houses, 
and very excellent houses they were. 
He did not believe they would get any 
subscriptions after the Bill was passed. 
The £120,000 for endowments, the 
£200,000 for fees, the £170,000 for 
rent of the school houses, if the rack- 
rent was charged—£590,000 a year 
altogether—-would be handed over to 


_the Church to pay for the repairs. 


The usual charge for the repairs of a 
building was 10 per cent. Even if it was 
put at 20 per cent., the rate at which the 
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Bishop of London himself put it, only 


£150,000 a year would be required for , 
' assuming a character suitable to the title 


repairs, yet this was the bargain! As 
the matter stood now this was the latest 
edition of the bargain with regard to 
which the other party had not been 
consulted. £500,000 was given to the 
Chureh towards repairs, which cost only 
£150,000, so that £350,000 a year out 
of the rate imposed to maintain the 
education of the country was to be 
handed over to the richest Church in 
the world. And taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the country had never 


electors of the country. 
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the parents had now come to an end. 
The system of the Government was 


of the National Society for the Education 
of the Children of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Church of England. 
That was at the jbottom of the whole 
business. The words of the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell were 
not in any way too strong for this pro- 
posal. It was outrageous that by a side 
wind they should be asked to leave these 
local authorities in many cases with no 
uption but that of imposing a heavy rate 


been consulted in the matter, this was | for building on a small parish ill able to 


thing less th: fraud upon the) ; 
oe re sos - i he fees in respect of these schools, such fees 


bear it or of compelling parents to pay 


being handed over to the managers with- 


| out a word as to the purpose for which 


Mr. WHITLEY said the action of the 
Government in putting down these 
Clauses after the guillotine Resolution 
had been passed was an action to which 
the Committee ought not to be sub 
jected. To all intents and purposes by 
this Clause they were making a fresh 
endowment of the Church. The Clause 
provided that the local authority might 
continue to exact fees where fees were 
now paid, which would be handed over 
to the managers, who would, of course, 
apply the money to what the bishops called 
the “‘parochial purposes.’ Where had 
the privciple of ‘‘ rent free’ gone to? So 
far, the managers of the voluntary schools 
had the whip hand. They could say to 
the local authority, ‘Unless you continue 
to charge fees and allow us so much out 
of them, we will throw the cost of this 
school upon the parish.” This Clause 
was a compulsory power to extract fees 
from the parents in the first place, and 
from the local authority in the second. 
The Government had gone back, under 
pressure, on the understanding on which 
they introduced the Bill, and on which 
they presented it to the country. What 
they gave on the one hand they had 
taken back with the other. The hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Board said 
this Clause was introduced “ to ease the 
situation.” What was the situation that 
required easing in this indirect manner ? 
It was a situation the hon. Baronet had 
previously described. He had said the 
managers should be assisted, because the 
rich subscribers would not subscribe 
sufficiently. The hollowness and the 
sham of all the talk of the desire of 


they were to be used. In addition to 
the great relief fromsubscriptions given by 
this Bill, amounting to £800,000 a year,the 
chief managers were to have these fees, 
and yet the Church was not satisfied. 
The cry was ‘“ More, more, more.” He 
was quite sure that the result would be 
to damage that Church which proudly 
called herself the Church of England—the 
national Chureh—but which represented 
not one-half of the nation. The avarice, 
the grasping nature of the claims which the 
Church had put forward, and which had 
been pressed upon the Government, would 
do that Church more harm than it had 
suffered in any of the controversies of the 
last hundred years. 


*Mr. BOND (Nottingham, E.) believed 
that the violent language which had been 
used with regard to the Clause would 
turn out in the long run to be “much 
ado about nothing.” He was pretty 
confident that the cases would be few, if 
any such cases there were, where the 
local authority, when in working order, 
would continue to charge fees even in 
schools where it had been the practice to 
charge them hitherto and where the fees 
had been willingly and voluntarily paid. 
lf fees were charged it would not be in 
the rural schools, because fees were not 
charged in these schools to any great 
extent. But fees were charged in Church 
of England schools in very poor districts, 
where there were no rich subscribers and 
where the payments that had to be met 
by the managers had to be met, if at all, 
by fees willingly paid by the parents. 
He said “willingly,” because in some 
parishes, where there was a choice of 
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schools, parents preferred to pay the fees 
in order that they might send their chil- 
dren to a school which gave the instruc- 
tion they liked. He could understand 
the local authority in sueh cases, seeing 
that parents in a district evidently 
preferred denominational teaching, say- 
ing “What are we to do?” In these 
particular districts managers have 
nothing to look to for the upkeep of 
the buildings but voluntary subserip- 
tions in the shape of these fees, which 
parents have shown themselves willing 
to pay. We have such a clear mani- 
festation of the wish of the inhabitants 
that respect should be paid to it, and 
these schools continued as voluntary 
schools. On the opposite side many 
Members tried to mislead the House 
by talking about the riches of the 
Church. They said it was the richest 
Church in Christendom—as if that had 
anything to do with the question with 
which the Committee were dealing. 
The endowments of the Church were 
expended upon buildings and salaries 
of ministers. The riches of the Church 
for other purposes in a_ particular 
district depended upon the riches of 
the Churchpeople in that district. 
the whole basis of his argument 
was that in many districts there were 
no rich Churehpeople. The inhabitants 
were all poor people who were willing 
to give out of their poverty in order 
that they might have the kind of 
education they desired. 
if the local authority came to the 
conclusion that in order to gratify the 
desire of the inhabitants of the district 
it would be better that the voluntary 
schools should be maintained, they 
might in the last resort, there being no 
subscriptions of the ordinary kind, 
consent to the continuance of the fees. 
If they did that they could only do it 
with the intention that the people 
who used the schools, continue to con- 
tribute to their upkeep should and in 
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In such eases, 


such a case nothing could be fairer | 


than that they should pay over to the 
managers about as much as they were 
in the habit of expending out of 
the fees up to the time that schools 
were taken over, for the purpose 
of maintaining the fabric and effecting 
current repairs. If he had presented 
the case fairly, as he had endeavoured 


Mr. Bond. 


Bill. 


to do, where was the ground for all 
this violent indignation? After what 
he had said he hoped that even his 
hon. friend would feel that the Church 
might, without a stain on her conscience, 
receive such benefit as the Clause 
proposed to give her, and that the 
hon. Member for North Camberwell, 
whose moderation and ability in these 
debates he was ready to recognise, would 
regret, on further consideration, that he 
had been betrayed into unusual and 
unseemly violence. 
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Mr. CHARLES M‘ARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange) did not wish to associate 
himself with some of thelanguage which 
had been used in reference to the Church 
of England in relation to this matter. 
There was no evidence to show that it 
emanated from, or that it was approved 
by the Church of England. But he did 
desire to associate himself with the hon. 
Member for North Birmingham in his 
arguments against the proposal, and to 
express his regret that such a Clause 
should have been put forward by the 
Government. An attempt had _ been 
made to excuse the proposal on the 
ground that it was comparatively trifling, 
but, in his view, the smallness of the 
amount was an additional reason for not 
accepting an unsound principle. What 
would the managers require this money 
for, except repairs or improvements ! 
Clause 18, however, provided that the 
managers should, out of ‘‘ funds provided 
by them,” keep the school house in good 
repair, and make necessary alterations 
and improvements. Surely that meant 
out of funds provided by private sources ; 
not out of funds provided by the school 
children. This stipulation was being 
inserted by a side wind to provide the 
managers with a source of revenue out 
of money given for educational purposes. 
The present proposal, as it seemed to 
him, undid the effect of Clause 18. He 
did not think it was fair. and he would 
vote against it. 


(7.0.) Mr. BRYCE said he noticed 
that no member of the Government had 
risen to reply. All that had been said 
by the hon. Member for the Exchange 
Division was perfectly true. The 
Church of England did not desire this 
change. He was glad to hear the hon 
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Member for the Exchange Division and 


{20 NovemBER 1902} 


the hon. Member for North Birmingham | 


repudiate the 
Church of England. 
the work of a small section of persons 
who, in their passionate ardour for 


contention that this | 
proposal had been demanded by the | 
This proposal was | 


denominational instruction, were pre- | 


pared to go to all lengths, and had 
unfortunately obtained the ear of the 
Government. He did not believe that 
the Church of England as a whole either 


desired or approved of that policy. When | 


the Bill was first introduced the First Lord 
of the Treasury said that the managers of 
voluntary schools would be required to 
devote their buildings to educational 
purposes, to keep them in good repair, 
and to make all reasonable alterations 
andimprovements. Upon every occasion 
when the question of denominational 
schools came upin June and July last for 
discussion, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury said that the 
managers would have to pay the cost of 
repairs. That was constantly repeated 
as a serious burden upon the managers, 
and he believed that argument had great 
force at the time. Whether they called 
it a bargain or a concordat, this Bill had 
been understood as being an arrange- 
ment by which the rates were to bear 
the cost of maintenance of education in 
voluntary schools on the understanding 
that the managers would bear the cost 
of the repairs. That was the case until 
the House met in October last, and since 
then the position had entirely changed. 
First they had, upon the introduction of 
an Amendment by a private Member 
which was accepted by the Government, 
provision to give the rent of the school 
houses to the managers; then they had 
« new Clause dealing with the endow- 
ments, and now the Government were 
making this provision with regard 
to the fees. Those were three most 
material departures from the declarations 
of the First Lord of the Treasury which 
he made in the earlier months of the 
session. This proposal was now intro- 
duced on the very eve of the ending 
of the Committee stage. He did not 
desire to use any stronger language, 
but he thought they had a right to 
complain that the understanding under 
which the Bill was introduced in the 
first instance had been wholly departed 


Bill. 


from, and he noticed that nodefence was 
offered by the Government. He agreed 
with the hon. Members for North Bir- 
mingham and the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool that these changes would 
injure the Church of England, would be 
an offence to local authorities, and would 
certainly be a very powerful stimulus to 
those who desired to repeal the whole of 
these provisions which they believed to 
be unjust and oppressive. 
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*Str WILLIAM ANSON: As the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
complained that no member of {the 
Government has defended this modest 
proposal, [ will do so myself. But modest 
and useful as I believe my proposal to 
be, I was fully prepared for the outbreak 
which has occurred on the other side. 
I was fully prepared for the volume of 
statistics with which the hon. Member for 
North Camberwell always illuminates his 
arguments. I may say, however, that I 
was hardly prepared for the extreme 
violence of the language used by the 


hon. Member. Such language, must; 
however, have some opportunity for 
utterance, and [ am not surprised 


that hon. Gentlemen opposite are seizing 
the last occasion when these matters 
come before the House. {Opposition 
eries of “No, no!”] Well—the last 
occasion this week. I think hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will enjoy the week-end 
more completely if they thoroughly re- 
lieve their minds upon these matters, 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite have again 
referred to a bargain, the existence of 
which I need hardly say has been re- 
pudiated by the Prime Minister; and as 
one of the humblest members of the 
Government at the other end of the 
scale, may I equally beallowed to repudi- 
ate altogether any knowledge of a bar- 
gain. The hon. Member for North 
Camberwell quoted some words of mine 
in which I spoke of terms. It is true 
that I spoke of terms, but it was in this 
sense—that we are creating a new and 
double ownership of the schools. The 
managers are bound to provide the 
fabrie both outside and in for the use 
of the local education authority for the 
purposes of these schools. The managers 
are, however, bound to give up the use 
of the building for three nights a week, 
and that was not part of the original 
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scheme. They are also bound to sub- 
mit to the complete financial control of 
the local education authority, to the 
complete control of their secular instruc- 
tion, and to representation on the board 
of management. That is what the 
managers have to do on their side. 
On the other side, the local education 
authority provide the salaries of the 
teachers, furniture, school books, and so 
forth. That being so, it does seem 
reasonable, and no departure at all from 
anything in the original scheme of the 
Bill, that the various sources of income 
which are actually coming to the school 
us a school shall, as they come in, to 
some extent, be divided and shared 
between the local education authority and 
the managers. These fees, it has been 
said, were originally paid in mitigation 
of the rates. If they were then, they will 
still be so paid, because they will continue 
the existence of a non-provided school, 
whereas provided schools are necessarily 
a heavier charge upon the rates of 
the area. These fees are paid by 
the parents in support of a particular 
school and in support of a school of 
a particular character to which the 
parents desire to send their children. 
is there anything unjust if some portion 
of the money which the parents give 
towards the continued existence of a 
school of a particular character ~hould be 
contributed to the maintenance of the 
fabric, outside and in, of that particular 
school? Really the indignation which has 
been expressed seems to me to have been 
somewhat misplaced, as also have been 
the unfavourable comments © ade upon 
my remarks that this arrangement of 
fees, at any rate for a year or so to 
come, would, as I described it, ease off 
the situation. What is the position of 
these non-provided schools? The first 
impression will be that voluntary sub- 
scriptions are no longer necessary, and 
they will not flow in as liberally as 
before. In the first instance thcre will 
be that impression, and I do anticipate 
an immediate falling off in this respect. 
Then it must be borne in mind that 
these schools will not be allowed to use 
the Parliamentary grants, and, more 
particularly, the aid grant, for the 
maintenance of their buildings. That 
they will no longer enjoy after this Bill 


comes into force, because all 
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Parliamentary grants will go into the 
hands of the local education authority 
and will be pooled, and the managers 
will receive no more than is necessary 
for the secular instruction of the schools, 
And, lastly, the managers have been 
accustomed in many parts of the 
country to make something towards the 
upkeep of the school and its maintenance 
by the use of the school, either in the 
way of letting the building or using it 
for remunerative purposes of their own. 
In the future they will have the school 
taken away from them under this Bill 
for three evenings in the week. For 
these and other reasons I believe it will 
be good policy on the part of the local 
education authority to continue to allow 
the managers to charge fees and to share 
those fees, as the Clause provides. | 
believe the arrangement to be con- 
venient and just, and I am prepared to 
defend it against the indignation to 
which some hon. Members have given 
expression. 


*Mr. RUNCIMAN (Dewsbury) 
said he desired to emphasise the argu- 
ments which had been submitted by hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House. Not one substantive or adjec- 
tive had been used with every syllable 
of which he did not agree. He spoke as 
one outside the Anglican communion ; he 
spoke as a member of a body who under 
the Clause would receive some monetary 
advantage. The Wesleyan body, he be- 
lieved, had never been consulted on this 
Clause, and if they were he fancied the 
proposal would be thrown back in the 
face of the Government with contempt. 
They had in their schools for years past 
charged fees, and their people had been 
prepared to pay fees because of the high 
standard of education they had main- 
tained. They had been, on their part, 
prepared to hand over to the public 
authority the use of their buildings on 
terms laid down in the Bill without any 
sense of dissatisfaction, and, he believed, 
with a greater sense of generosity than 
had been shown by the Anglican com- 
munion. But when a proposal was made 
that the fees which they received in their 
schools should not be handed over to the 
body which was to maintain their schools, 
but were to be received by the private 
managers for their own private purposes, 
he believed that to be outside the under- 
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standing come to when the Bill was first 
introduced. No concessions could justify 
the addition of these words to the Bill. 
On the Second Reading the present Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education told them 
that the terms were fair. 


{An Hon. MEMBER: There was no 
bargain.] If there was no_ bargain 
what was the use of the word 


“terms”? One hon. Gentleman on the 
other side of the House had said that 
it was a just proposal. If it was a per- 
fectly just proposal, why was it not put 
forward before? It was not put in the 
Bill at first, and therefore the Bill was 
either badly conceived in the interests 
of the Church of England or the Govern- 
ment had this proposal up its sleeve. 
If the latter proposition were accepted, 
the denunciation of his hon. friend the 
Member for North Camberwell was 
absolutely justified. A fortnight ago the 
House by passing the Closure Resolutions 
practically gave the Government a blank 
cheque. The result had been that the 
Government had been filling up that 
blank cheques for large amounts ever since 
the Resolutions were passed. He did not 
wish to say a single word in denunciation 
of the Church of England—he had never 
done so in public or private—but any 
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sober-m inded man, whether in the Church 
or out of it, must see that the continued 
ery by the Church for more money was 
detrimental to the best interests of the 


Church. 
He thought | 
they were justified in saying that the | 
Church had gone back on its bargain. | 


*Mr. RANDLES (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth) said he did not think that 
Nonconformists would treat with cun- 
tempt any proposal which was likely to 
relieve those responsible for schools 
of a charge which might become a 
serious strain on the funds of the 
Churches that maintained the schools. 
He believed that those responsible for 
the Wesleyan day schools did not con- 
template with unmixed feelings the 
prospect of the loss of the sum which 
they received in the form of rent, and 
which in Wesleyan schools amounted to 
£9,000 a year. This, together with the 
added cost of repairs of about £7,000 a 
year, would be a real difficulty. If any 
relief could be given from fees, where 
fees are charged, or other sources, he 
did not think a proposal of this kind 
would be unacceptable to them. 


(7.15.) Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 207 ; 
Noes, 116. (Division List, No. 564.) - 
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Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin | 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William | 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

B.seawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Bull, William James 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell, RtHn.J,A(Glasgow) | 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh. 


AYES, 


Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ. A( Wore. 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cranborne, Lord 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


| Davenport, William Bromley- 


Denny, Colonel 
Diekson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 


| Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cockfield 
| Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 

| Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
| Doxford,Sir William Theodore 


Duke, Henry Edward 


Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Faber,Edmand B. (Hants, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. AilwynEdward 


Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 


| Flannery, Sir Fortescue 


Flower, Ernest 
Forster, Henry Wiiliam 
Gardner, Ernest 
Garfit, William 


| Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 


Gore, HnG. R.C Ormsby-(Salop 


| Gore, Hon.S. F. Ormsby-(Line. ) 


Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene,Sir EW(B rySEdm’nds 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. ) 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hamilton, Kt HnLordG(Midd’x 


| Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
| Dyke, Rt.Hon.SirWilliam Hart | 


Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Helder, Augustus 
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H-+rmon-Holge, Sir Robert T. 
Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope, J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James HenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jefireys, Rt. Hon. Archur Fred. 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Keirp, George 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop. 
Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wim. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 
Lecky,Rt. Hn. WilliamEdw. H. 





Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Carrie 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham | 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Lueas,Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lueas, Reginald J. (Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, RtHn. W.GEllison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Killop,James (Stirlingshire) | 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Malcolm, Ian | 
Manners, Lord Cecil 

Maxwell, RtHoSirH E(Wigt’n) | 
Milner, Rt. Hn. Sir FrederickG. | 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon. J.Scott (Hants. | 





Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead 
Allen,CharlesP. (Gloue. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L 

Barlow, Johu Emmott 

Bell, Richard 

Bignold, Arthur 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brand, Hon. Arthur G. 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Brown,George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Caineron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dilke, Kt. Hon. Sir Charles | 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
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More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walth’mstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray. Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 

Peel, Hon. Wm. Robt. Wellesley 
Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 


Randles, John S. 
| Rankin, Sir James 


Ratcliff, R. F. 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chon Themen 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheftield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Scott, Sir 8. (Marylebone, W.) 


NOES. 
Dunn, Sir William 


Edwards, Frank 
Ellis, John Edward 


| Emmott, Alfred 


Evans,SirFrancisH(Maidstone 
Evans, Samue! T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Goddard, Damel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hoa. Charles Seale- 
Hayter,Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 

Lambton, Hon.Frederick Wm. 
Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 


Leese, SirJosephF.(Accrington | 


Leng, Sir John 
Levy, Maurice 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Logan, John William 


‘ Lough, Thomas 
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Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, Eat 
Smith, HC(North’mb,Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand 
Spear, John Ward 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart,SirMarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniy. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent, Col. SirCEH(Sheftield 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond,Rt.Hn. SirWilliamH. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt-ColA.C. E.(Taunton 
Whiteley, H( Ashton-und. Lyne 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H.( Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath 
Worsle y-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William ‘ 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 


Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Middlemore,J ohnThr’gmorton 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Palmer,SirCharlesM.(Durham 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
Partington, Oswald 

Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n 
Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Reid,Sir R. Threshie(Dumfries 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 


' Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
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Shipman, Dr. John G. Toulmin, George Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Sinciair, John (Forfarshire) Trevelyan, Charles Philips Wilson,Fred. W.(Norfolk, Mid. 
Sloan, Thomas Henry Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) Wilson, HenryJ.( York, W.R.) 
Spencer, Rt.HnC. R.(Northants | Wason, Eugeve Woodhouse,SirJ T(Huddersf’d 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) | Weir, James a’ Yoxall, James Henry 

Tennant, Harold John White, George (Norfolk) 

Thomas, Abel(Carmarthen,E.) | White, Luke (York, E.R.) TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Thomas,DavidAlfred(Merthyr | Whiteley, George (York, W.R.) Mr. Herbert Gladstoneanud 
Thomson, F. W. (Yorks,W.R.) | Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


Dr. MACNAMARA rose to move an | possible stress on the words “ out of funds 
Amendment to provide that fees if | provided by them.” And now, under 
continued should be credited to the | the pressure of a certain section of the 
parish or parishes served by the school | Church of England, as he contended, the 
as a contribution in relief of the charge 'Government were proposing to whittle 
upon the rates for the purposes of away the effect of those words. The 
elementary education. He had no Church of England repented of the 
objection to the local authority continu- bargain which had been made, finding it 
ing fees, but he very strongly objected | t00 onerous, and therefore the Govern- 
to their continuance if a proportion of ,™ent had come forward with a proposal 
the amount was to be paid to the| raid, to commandeer, the pence of the 


managers of voluntary schools for various children amongst other things, in order 


private purposes not known to him at |to enable the managers to meet this 
present, except the keeping up of the Obligation. The Bishop of London had 
iabete of the pa | said that the weak part of this bargain 
, ; | of the Government was the repairs. He 


It being half-past Seven of the clock ‘understood now from the Secretary to 
She Chadeeses tals the Chair to make | the Board of Education that these 
f iow ‘ Page ; . 
. ie the Mine | voluntary subscriptions would fall off, 
ae Oe _and it was because of this that he now 


came forward with this new Clause. 


Committee report Progress; to sit | 





again this evening, | *Sir WILLIAM ANSON: I said that 
ae | would be the first impression, and that | 
EVENING SITTING. _did anticipate an immediate falling off in 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) | 
BILL. | Dr. MACNAMARA said that he 

| might take it now that one of the 
|reasons for the introduction of this 
(In the Committee.) Clause was that voluntary subscriptions 

m | were going to fall off. Hethought that 

, Lae’ J. iy ae (Cumberland, admission gave away the case. The 
Penrith) in the Chair.] | subscriptions would fall off, and therefore 
r "1 : =" the obligation that the manager should 
wane Clause (Apportionment of school | keep the school in good repair could not 
oe | be carried out. Now it was proposed to 


(9.0.) Dr. MACNAMARA. continuing raid the pence of the children in order 


his speech, said he had no objection to the | 0 meet this obligation. As a manager 
continuance of fees. That was a matter | of a voluntary school himself, he had no 
for the decision of the local education | hesitation in characterising that as a 
authority, who would know the particular | mean and shabby thing. It had been 
circumstances. But what he did object | said that the obligation imposed upon the 
to very strongly was that, if fees were | managers to keep the school in good 
charged, the money should be handed | repair would prove to be a great strain, 
over to the managers. The Bill was| and that was put forward cs a reason 
quite clear on this matter. Clause 8 (4)' why, hon, Geatlemen ‘opposite now 
laid it down that “the managers of she supported “this comimandeering of the 
school shall, out of funds provided by, | pence of.the childrec. That strain ought 
them, keep the school in good iepair,” | to haye Leen ‘tkeugnt of Defore. Why 
and so on. He desired to lay cvery | were there no Amendments put down 


VOL. CXV. ([FourrH Sertzs.] . RP ees aes 


voluntary subscriptions. 


Considered in Committee. 
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on the Government side when it was first | 
said down that the managers of the | 
schools should, out of funds provided by 

them, keep the school in good repair ? | 
Upon the discussion of Clause 8, sub- 

Section (d) there was a speech delivered 

‘y the hon. Member for Stretford 

which admirably met his view. Upon 

that occasion the hon. Member said — 

“He quite agreed that the question of 

repairs was a very important one which ought 
to be dealt with according to the lines laid 
down in the Bill.” 
That was to say that the managers 
should, out of funds provided by them, 
keep the school in good repair The 
hon. Member for Stretford went on to 
say :— 

“Here they were not dealing particularly 

with Church schools or denominational schools, 
hut with all the schools not provided by the 
local authority, many of them being schools in 
private hands. He admitted that there was a 
heavy burden cast on the owners of the schools, 
but according to the principles of the Bill they 
should bear it in return for certain advantages 
obtained.” 
That was the speech by the hon. Member 
for the Stretford Division of Lancashire, 
who had been a very able supporter of 
the Government, more especially with 
regard to the financial part of this Bill, 
and he agreed that it was fair and just 
on the part of the Church that they 
should carry out this obligation. The 
hon. Member for Stretford further stated 
that :— 

“Tt would be a great mistake to attempt to 

make the burden too light, and certainly 
nothing could be worse than the recurrence of 
constant friction as to repairs.” 
And now he came to the Attorney 
General. Speaking on the 29th of Octo- 
ber when this particular sub-Section (¢) of 
Clause 8 was under discussion the 
Attorney General said :— 

“So far as repairs were concerned, both in- 


side and out, the managers should keep the 
schools in a condition fit for educational 


”? 


purposes. 
After getting a pull on the endowments 
and on the teachers’ houses, why did the 
Government now come down and com- 
mandeer the pence of the children? The 
other right hon. Member opposite who, 
with the Seeretary to the Board of Hdu-_ 
cation, represenied thé Oxford University 
speaking upon the same occasion said :—* 
‘““Wiat he add undeérstééed was. that‘ the 
fabric and-its rebairs were to be méiht‘ined ’by 
the owners, but that all else would be left in the 
hands of the local authority.” 


Dr. Macnanasa. 
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What had the pence of the children to 
do with the owners? He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite who 
represented Oxford University whether 
he still adhered to that statement that 
the repairs were to be maintained by the 
owners. But this was not the question 
of owners at all. The local authority 
might charge fees if it liked, but they 
ought to stick to the original bargain, or 
concordat, and see that the repairs were 
maintained out of funds provided by the 
managers, or, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford University said, 
out of the funds provided by the owners. 
No one could contend that the parents 
were the owners of these buildings. Then 
there was a speech made by the hon. 
Member for Salford, who, he thought, 
rather misunderstood the situation, for 
he spoke of voluntary contributions 
for keeping the schools going. As a 
matter of fact, the contributions for 
the maintenance of voluntary schools 
were to disappear. He was glad to say 
that it was not now a question of starv- 
ing the schools, and no one had been 
more strenuous in insisting that these 
schools should come upon the public 
funds for their maintenance than him- 
self. The possibility of starving the 
schools now disappeared, because they 
were going to put the voluntary schools 
of Salford on the Salford rates, and he 
hoped they would pay up cheerfully, 
and he believed it would turn out to 
be the best investment they had ever 
made. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
had said what a great hardship it would 
be to prevent the use of this money 
because of the poverty of the schools. 
He was glad to say that the schools 
would be beyond poverty in the future, 
because they would be on the rates; 
but the point he was now dealing with 
was the up-keep of the fabric out of the 
funds provided by the owners. The 
Member for the Salford Division men- 
tioned something about £11,000. 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS: That was 
the expenditure for the building of 
board schools. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he was 
not now dealing with the board 
schools but with the denominational 
sehocls. This £11.000 was he sum 
annually expended by the School Board 
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of Salford as a sinking fund for the 
payment of interest on loans. 
not talking about these matters now, 
but about the up-keep of the fabric and 
repairs. He would take as an example 
the Salford voluntary schools. In the 
return to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred, there was a statement in con- 
nection with the Salford voluntary 
schools which gave the amount ex- 
pended up to the 3lst of August, 
1899, for fuel, lighting, cleaning, re- 
pairs, rent, and taxes. For all the 
voluntary schools in Salford for all these 
purposes, only one of which he was now 
dealing with, the whole expenditure was 
£8,491. If they took away the cost of fuel, 
lighting, cleaning, and rent, what amount 
would be left for repairs? Why should 
the Church be so anxious of its ability to 
meet that small item ? He did not suppose 
that it would come to more than £1,000 
a year, but surely in return for the right 
in Salford to have Church teaching given 
entirely at the public expense out of the 
rates and taxes, surely in return for the 
right to impose denominational tests upon 
the teachers and the right to use the 
Salford voluntary schools on Saturdays 
and Sundays for any purpose they liked 
and to use the public furniture free of 
cost, it was a very little thing to ask that 
they should stand by the original bargain 
with the managers of the schools, that out 
of funds provided by them they should 
keep the fabric in a good state of repair. 
He would go into one or two particulars 
with regard to the Salford voluntary 
schools. St. James’ (Broughton) School, 
with an average attendance of 476 
children, spent £86. 1s. 10d. on fuel, 
light, cleaning, repairs, rent and taxes. 
The corresponding figure for Cheetham 
Hill Wesleyan School, with over 300 
children in average attendance, was 
£60 12s. 5d.; for Duke Street, Lower 
Broughton School, with an average attend- 
ance of 460, £86 3s. Id.; of St. 
Andrew’s National School, Lower 
Broughton, with an average attendance of 
424, £58 1s. 1ld. Taking even one- 
fourth of those amounts as being paid for 
repairs, could it be said that that was an 
onerous burden in return for all the con- 
cessions that had been made. And yet 
this small obligation was being whittled 


away! They had no right to say that 


fees were a form of voluntary contribu- | 


tion; if fees were continued they should 
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go to the parish in relief of the local 
rate , as they had done in the past, and 
the managers should be kept to the 
original obligation under Clause 8 (d). 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the words from the word 
‘shall,’ in line 3, to end of the Clause, and 
insert the words ‘if they think tit, abolish such 
school fees ; but if they continue to charge fees 
in respect of that school, shall credit the parish 
or parishes served by the school with the 
amount of the school fees as a contribution in 
relief of the charge upon the rates for the 
purpose of Part III. of this Act.’?”—(Dr. 
Macnamara. ) 


Question proposed—“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS | said the 
remarks of the hon. Member for North 
Camberwell were rather misplaced. 
There were in Salford Board schoo!s 
14,000 children and in voluntary schools 
21,000. To form an estimate of the 
value of the schools contributed by the 
denominations he took the figures of the 
Salford School Board. For 14,000 
children they paid £16,000 in teachers’ 
salaries and for appliances. Maintained 
at the same rate, the voluntary school 
expenditure would be £25,000. ‘All the 
time that was given to denominational 
teaching was an hour weekly, equivalent 
toatwenty-fifth part, or £1,000. That re- 
presented what the voluntary people were 
to receive. But what were they to give 
For the building of the Board schools 
there was an expenditure of £11,000 a 
year. ‘The voluntary schools in Salford, 
being half as many again as the Board 
schools, would therefore, on that basis, 
involve an expenditure of £16,000. That 
represented the amount given, and the 
return was £1,000. And yet the de- 
nominationalists were described as 
“‘Shylocks,’ and so forth! The cireum- 
stances did not warrant the epithets of 
mean and shabby. As to the repairs, the 
cost under the Salford School Board 
averaged 2s. 6d. per child. That would 
come to £2,500 on the number of 
children in the voluntary schools—not 
an inconsiderable sum. It would be a 
very difficult task to raise £100 a year in 


| subscriptions in a poor district in Salford, 


where there were 800 children in the 
voluntary school. He therefore thought 


D2 
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it would be a most unjustifiable proceed- 
ing to attempt to deprive the Salford 
denominations of the opportunity of allo- 
cating a share of these fees. 


(9.28) Mr. WHITLEY thought the 
First Lord of the Treasury ought clearly 
to understand that they on that side of 
the House felt very strongly the breach of 
the undertaking with which the Bill 
was introduced. It was clearly under- 
stood that the owners of voluntary 
schools were to keep up the fabric of the 
schools at their expense. The Prime 
Minister would recollect that he (the 
bon. Member) withdrew an Amendment 
on the question of the rent to be charged 


for voluntary schools, on the promise | 


that the Government would introduce a 
Clause enacting that the schools should 


be provided rent free. He put it 
to the Prime Minister that it was 
not right or straight that a _ large 


sum should be withdrawn from one side 
of the account when they had settled the 
other side. What were these fees? They 
were part of the costs which had been 
paid by the ratepayers, and surely if the 
ratepayers were to be called upon to find 
the whole cost of maintenance, those fees 
ought to be credited to the ratepayers, 
and not to the managers. In fact, this 
Clause was a deliberate breach of the 
pledge which the Prime Minister had 
given. The Secretary to the Board of 
tducation admitted the fact that this 
second condition of things would be final. 
The hon. Gentleman said that he did 
anticipate that the subscriptions would 
fall off after this Bill had passed, and he 
used the words, “that the managers 
should therefore be assisted.” What did 
that mean? It was to ease off the situa- 
vion. There were no two possible 
meanings to these words. The right 
hon. Member for North-East Manchester 
said that the poor managers would 
have nothing to fall back on except the 
voluntary subscriptions, but the right 
hon. Baronet also told the Committee 
that the subscriptions would fall off. 
This Clause was a violation of the three- 
times given pledge to the House, that the 
fees were to be returned by the managers 
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no less than 60,000 civil servants. He 
would like to know whether that was a 
patronage to be measured in pounds 
The fact was, that these fees would not 
be voluntarily paid on the part of the 
parents. If they were to be voluntary, 
why not accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell, that if 
fees were charged by the local authority 
they ought to be credited to the rates of 
the parish in which the school was situ- 
ated? The very fact that it was pro- 
posed that the local authority should, 
in the first instance, collect the fees 
without the parents knowing where they 
were going to, showed distinctly that, in 
this indirect way, the money would be 
provided for the up-keep of the non- 
provided schools. There was no getting 
out of the position that if the Government 
insisted on passing this Clause, they 
could no longer say that the managers of 
the voluntary schools were giving their 
schools rent free in return for the privi- 
leges they receive. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the hon. 
Gentleman bad made an appeal to him on 
the subject of this Amendment, from which 
he gathered from the hon. Gentleman 
that he and others thought the Govern- 
ment had broken some promise or pledge, 
expressed or implied. The hon. Member 
for the Carnarvon Boroughs declared 
that his noble friend the Member for 
Greenwich had made a series of attacks 
on the Government in order to keep 
them up to the mark. Well, if attacks 
had that effect, he must be a most up-to- 
the-mark person. They had heard a 
great deal about efficiency, and he could 
not imagine efficiency at a higher point 
if attacks from all quarters led to that most 
desirable result. He could assure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the Government 
in this matter had really not swerved 
from the general line of policy, on this or 
any other point, which was enunicated in 
the earlier stages of the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, following the excel- 
lent example set by himself and many 
of his friends, had spoken at great length 
of a bargain which he said was made on 
‘the subject of the amount of assistance 
to be given to voluntary schools. 


to the local authority for the immense | 


privileges they were getting. 
Government were fixing the patronage 
and power to appoint in one of the 
leading professions of the country 


Mr, Plutt-Higgins. 


The | 


Mr. WHITLEY said the words he 
used were “the understanding which 
| was given to the House when the rigitt 
| hon. Gentleman introduced the Bill.” 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that in his 
last speech the hon. Gentleman might 


have called it an understanding, but on | 


previous occasions he would not deny 
that he talked of a bargain. A bargain 
was between two people or two sets of 
people. Between whom was this bar- 
gain made? Hedenied that he had beena 
party to any bargain. He had never 
made a bargain with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, or with hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House, with Noncon- 
formists, with Catholics, or with any 
one. He had endeavoured to the best 
of his ability, on behalf of his colleagues, 
to pilot through the House an Educa- 
tion Bill—not a commercial transaction, 


but a Bill designed, he hoped success- | 


fully, to promote the great cause of 
education. It was not a Bill which 
embodied, or professed to embody, a 
bargain between the Government or the 


House and any denomination, it was a 


method, which they thought honourable 
and just, and, he hoped, not ungenerous, 
of dealing with the educational problem 


as it presented itself to them, with all | 
the complications and difficulties incident | 
to the long and changing history of | 


education in this country. What was 
the complaint made against them in 
this particular instance? He would not 


enter into the controversy between his | 


hon. friend the Member for Salford 
and the hon. Member for North Camber- 


well. He hoped the hon. Member for | 


North Camberwell was right in thinking 
that the burden on the voluntary schools 
of Salford of carrying out repairs under 
the Bill would be small. But the con- 
troversy was not relevant to the present 
issue, which was whether, if the local 
authority permitted fees to be charged, 
the product of those fees should be divided 


between the managers of the schools and | 


the local authority. That seemed to him 
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it was proposed that the product of 
those fees should be divided betweer 
themselves and the managers. He could 
/not understand what there was intrinsi- 
cally unjust in that proposal, or what 
foundation it gave to the charge that the 
Government were departing from an 
imaginary bargain. The hon. Gentleman 
said that the Prime Minister, at an 
earlier stage in the debate, promised that 
he would introduce a provision that the 
produce of the fees should be handedy 
over to the local authority. He said 
that that promise had been broken in 
spirit, that if fees were charged the 
whole product should be given to the local 
authority and should not be shared by 
/anyone else. What shadow of ground 
'was there for the very serious charge 
which the hon. Gentleman—in all good 
faith—had brought against His Majesty’s 
Government? Surely a more baseless 
accusation of breach of faith had never 
been hurled, to use the hon. Gentleman’s 
own expression, across the floor of the 
House, for that was not the hon. Gentle- 
man’s general method. What more 
shadowy ground could there be for any 
/accusation of this rather serious kind 
brought against a responsible Gover n- 
ment ? The Government had given a 
promise which was carried out to the 
letter. He thought it would be felt, and 
he hoped it would be felt, by the hon. 
Gentleman who, not in the heat but in 
the rapidity of debate. had repeated the 
charge, that there was no foundation for 
that charge. He hoped that even the 
Member for North Camberwell in his 
righteous wrath would not do any- 
thing to render the task of voluntary 
managers more difficult. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: I am one of 
_ them. 


to be an eminently fair arrangement, | 
whether it was easy or difficult for the | 


pe to carry out the repairs re- | 


quired of them by this Bill. It was not 
as if they were leaving to the managers 
the power of charging fees, whether the 
local authority liked it or not. The 
local authority was absolutely master 
of the situation — Sete caps cries of 
“‘No.”]— they could make every school 
in their area a free school if they liked, 
but if they permitted fees to be charged, 
as in many eases he hoped they would, 


| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he wondered 
if the hon. Member had an endowment 
‘ina teacher's house and a long list of 
‘others. He had no doubt the hon. 
| Gentleman enjoyed them to the full, and 
| he was sure the hon. Member would not 
| refuse to others, including his hon. 
‘friend on the Ministerial side of the 
| House, the advantages which he himself 


| enjoyed. 
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Mr. WHITLEY said he wished to 
say a few words in reply to the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman had 
left out of the account one item, which 
showed that this was an indirect way of 
enabling the managers to claim a rent for 
their premises. The right hon. Gentleman 
laid stress on the fact that the local 
authority might, if they thought fit, 
charge fees, and he led the Committee 
to understand that the local authority 
would be a free agent in the matter. 
Certainly, he maintained that the local 
authority was not a free agent, because 
the managers would say, “We will only 
allow our schools to be open if you permit 
us to charge fees; ” and then with that 
they would claim half the fees and appeal 
to the Board of Education. He contended 
that he had proved his case. 


*Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) said that they had to thank the 
Prime Minister for a phrase which would 
become historic in connection with this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had told 
them that he was not conducting a 
commercial transaction, but carrying an 


Education Bill. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Trying to. 


*Mr, CORRIE GRANT: Trying to 
do it with the aid of the Closure and the 
guillotine, and not introducing the Clauses 
to which they objected until after he had 
imposed his guillotine. He would illus- 
trate to the Prime Minister his point 
from a commercial transaction in a busi- 
ness notoriously the lowest in this country. 
It was a case which actually happened in 
a horse transaction. A man rode up ona 
very high-spirited, clever horse, and offered 
to sell it to a man who wanted to buy it. 
They arranged that the price should be, 
say, £100. The man who was sitting 
on the horse said to the man on the 
ground, ‘‘ You agree to give me £100 
for the horse ?’’ The man on the ground 
replied “1 agree.” Then the man on 
the horse said, “ What are you going to 
give me for the bridle?” The man on 
the ground said, “‘ When I bought the 
horse I thought I bought it with the 
bridle too.”” ‘* Oh, no,” said the man on 
the horse, “if you take the horse with- 


out the bridle you can catch it if you 
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can.’ The two then settled the price 
for the bridle. Then the man on the 
horse said, ‘‘ What are you going to give 
me for the saddle ?”” And so there was 
another deal for the saddle. That was 
the way in which horse transactions 
were conducted, and that was the way 
the Government had conducted these 
transactions about this Bill. {Some 
MINISTERIAL cries of ‘“‘Oh, oh.”| He 
was very glad to hear the interruption. 
It showed that the Church which 
ocularly had throughout these debates 
been sitting behind the Government, 
had carried into this matter the spirit 
of men who dealt in horses. The 
Prime Minister asked for proof of the 
bargain. Well, the original draft of the 
Bill, Clause 8, sub-Section (d), said—- 

“ The managers of the school shall. out of 
funds provided by them, keep the school house 
in good repair, and make such alterations and 
improvements in the buildings as may lhe 
reasonably required by the lead authority.” 
Was there any man in or outside 
that House who did not under- 
stand these words to m2an_ that 
the managers themselves were to be the 
people to provide these funds ? But when 
that Clause passed, what happened? 
First of all they had an obligatory arrange- 
ment about the rent for teachers’ houses. 
Then there was the arrangement by which 
the Endowments in the parishes were 
taken for the benefit of the voluntary 
schools, and then they had this last 
arrangement to provide money for the 
managers, which, according to Clause 8, 
they were to provide for themselves. 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education repudiated that 


bargain. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON: The exist- 
ence of a bargain. 


*Mr. CORRIE GRANT: Well, the hon. 
Baronet repudiated the idea of a bargain ; 
he repudiated the idea of terms; he said 
nothing of the kind ever happened. The 
Prime Minister said the Government 
were trying to pass an Education Bill, not 
conducting a commercial transaction. 
But on 29th October the Attorney 
General said that— 

‘“*So far as repairs were concerned, the 


managers would keep the schools in a condition 
fit for educational purposes.” 
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The right hon. Member for Oxford 
University thereupon wanted to know 
‘what the bargain was.” Why, the 
right hon. Gentleman was the man 
who first negotiated the bargain ! 


Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
The hon. Gentleman should give some 
proof of that statement. I negotiated 
no bargain. If I had negotiated the so- 
called bargain I should have tried to 
make a better ’one. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would not mind 
saying whether he was present at Con- 
vocation when the terms of the bargain 
were discussed ? 


Mr. TALBOT said he thought the 
hon. Gentleman ought to have known 
that he had not the honour to be a 
Member of Convocation. [OPPOSITION 
cries of “ His brother.’’} 


*Mr. CORRIE GRANT said he had 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
one of the persons who conducted the 
initial stages of the bargain. He now 
found he was wrong. It was not the 
right hon. Gentleman, but his brother ; 
and he would be the last person to hold 
a man responsible for what his brother 
did. Then the quotation went on— 


“Mr. Talbot wanted to know what the 
bargain was. What he understood was that 
the fabric and its repairs were to be main- 
tained by the owners, and that all else would 
be put on the local authority. That, however, 
was now to be pressed further. He was not 
saying he objected to that, or that it was an 
unfair bargain; but he wanted to know what 
the bargain really was.” 


He thought no one but the Prime 
Minister, who had told them that in 
such matters he was a perfect child, 
would say that there was no arrange- 
ment or understanding or proposal, 
made on one side and accepted on the 
other, between the Church and the 
Government as to the terms on which 
the voluntary schools were to be trans- 
ferred to the rates. What justified the 
indignation expressed on that side of the 
House was not merely that there had 
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been such an arrangement, but that, by 
those suddenly revealed new proposals, 
it was being departed from; and that 
denominational schools were now being 
put into a position which would enable 
them to receive contributions, not only 
from the rates, but also from rents and 
endowments and fees, and get everything 
they wanted without having to pay a 


single penny. 


Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 
said hethought that,inthe interests of fair 
debate, the hon. Gentleman should either 
justify or withdraw his statement. He 
said that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University was a 
party to a bargain. The right hon. 
Gentleman denied that, and it was also 
repudiated by right hon, Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench. He thought it 
was a most unfair observation. 


*Mr. CORRIE GRANT said he did 
not desire to do anything unfair ; but 
he felt that, when they appealed to 
their constituents, who would look at 
the issue from a clearer point of view, 
they would be able to bring home every 
one of the charges they were now making. 
He admitted he made a mistake as to a 
name ; but his assertion was that the 
main terms now contained in the Bill 
were the terms discussed and settled in 
Convocation, months before the Bill was 
produced. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said that when, 
earlier inthe debate, he referred to the 
expenditure for fuel, light, cleaning and 
repairs of two schools, an hon. Member 
opposite asked him if they charged any 
school fees. He was now able to answer 
the hon. Gentleman. In one school, school 
fees to the amount of £47 7s. 5d. were 
received, and in the other, £51 3s. 3d. 
Therefore, on the most generous esti- 
mate, the schools would have twice as 
much as they required for repairs. 


(10.3.) Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 182 ; 
Noes 85. (Division List No. 565.) 
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AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte | Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel Fisher, William Hayes 
AllhusenAugustusHenry Eden | Fison, Frederick William 
Anson, Sir William Reynell Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Arkwright, John Stanhope Flower, Ernest 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. | Forster, Henry William 
Arrol, Sir William | Gardner, Ernest 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Garfit, William 

Ragot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Godson,Sir Augustus Frederick 
Balcarres, Lord | Gore, Hon.S. F.Ormsby-(Line. ) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r | Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Balfour, Rt HnGeraldW.(Leeds | Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Chrisch. | Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Banbury, Frederick George Greene,SirE. W(B’ryS. Edm’nds 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | Greene, W.Raymond- (Cambs. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. | Hamilton, RtHnLord G(Midd’x 
Bignold, Arthur | Hanbury, Rt. Hon. RobertWm. 
Bigwood, James Hardy,Laurence(Kent Ashford 
Blundell, Colonel Henry | Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Bond, Edward ' Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- | Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Bousfield, William Robert | Helder, Augustus 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 





Brookfield, Colonel Montagu | Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Brotherton, Edward Allen Hogg, Lindsay 
Bull, William James Hope,J. F.(Sheffield, Brightside | 
Butcher John George Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry | 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. | Hozier,Hon.James Henry Cecil | 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton | Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire | Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse | 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) | Jeffreys,Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. | 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Johnstone, Heyw 

Chapman, Edward Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Charrington, Spencer Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. | 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | Keswick, William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry Kimber, Henry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis | King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole | Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas Lawson, John Grant 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge | Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Cranborne, Viscount Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Cripps, Charles Alfred Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. | 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) Loder, Geraid Walter Erskine | 
Crossley, Sir Savile Long,Col.CharlesW.(Evesham | 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry | Lonz,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S) | 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Lowe, Francis William 
Davenport, William Bromley- Loyd, Archie Kirkman | 
Denny, Colonel Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) | 
Dickson, Charles Scott | Lucas,ReginaldJ(Portsmouth) | 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. | Macartney, RtHn. W.G. Ellison | 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cockfield | Macdona, John Cumming 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph | Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Doughty, George M‘Killop, James (Stirlingshire) | 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Majendie, James A. H. 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore | Malcolm, Ian 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart | Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | Morrell, George Herbert 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst | Murray,RtHn.AGraham(Bute 
Finch, George H. Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 





NOES, 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 


Allen,CharlesP. (Glouc.,Stroud 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
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Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Peel,Hn. Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Perey, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Randles, John S. 

Ratcliff, R. F, 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James ah woe Te 
Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ritchie, RtHon.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Col. Robert 

Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Sharpe, William Edward T, 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H.(Hertford,East) 
Smith, H.C(North’mb. Tyneside 
Stanley, EdwardJas.(Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 


| Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 


Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Stroyan, John 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot,Rt. Hn.J.G(Oxf'd Univ. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tully, Jasper 
Valentia, Siene 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt-ColA.C.E. (Taunton 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton und. Lyne 
Williams. Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. ( Yorks.) 


Wodehouse, RtHn.E.R.(Bath) 


Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 

Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Bell, Richard 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
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Brand, Hon. Arthur G. 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M.(Edinbu gh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinsen 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Edwards, Frank 

Evans, Sir Francis H. Maidstone 
Fenwick, Charles 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, Rt Hn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


(10.14.) Question 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, AugustusHenry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt Hon. A.J.(Manch’r. 
Balfour, RtHn. Gerald W (Leeds 
salfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
dignold, Arthur 
Bigwood, James 
dlundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
sowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Bull, William James 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, John George 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward H. 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh’re 





put, 
Clause be added to the Bill.” 
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Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
MiddlemoreJ ohnThrogmorton 
Morgan,J. Lloyd(Ca: marthen) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

tigg, Richard 


“That the | 
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| Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


Robson, William Snowdon 


' Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 


Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 


| Shipman, Dr. John G. 


Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, RtHnC.R. (Northants 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E. ) 
Thomas, DavidAlfred(Merthyr 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 

White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Nolfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Dr. Macnamara and Mr. 
Toulmin. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 196 ; 


| Noes, 88. (Division List No. 566;) 


AYES. 


Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lor’ Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chapman, Edward 
Cherrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cockfield 
Disraeli, Coningsby Kalph 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, SirWilliam Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke,Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt Hn.SirJ.(Mance’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 





Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Kobert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 
Godson,SirAugustusFrederick 
Gore, Hon. 8. F. Ormsby-(Line. 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,SirE W (B’ry S Edm’nds 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. ) 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(M’dd’x 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. RobertWm. 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashf rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch,ErnestF rederick George 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Henry (Somerset, E. 
Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope, J. F.(Shetfield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James Henry Cecil 
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Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys,Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Johnstone, Heywood 


Kenyon, Hon.Geo.T. (Denbigh | 


Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop. 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. | 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Chas. W. (Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lueas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, Rt.Hn. W.G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M‘Killop,James (Stirlingshire) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Malcolm, Ian 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walthamst’w 
Morrell, George Herbert 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP (Gloue. Stroud 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brand, Hon. Arthur G. 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
s.dwards, Frank 
Evans,SirFrancisH(Maidstone 
Evans,Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 
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Morrison, James Archibaid | 


Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer | 


Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 


Murray,Rt.HnAGraham(Bute | Ste 
| Stock, James Henry 


Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Peel, Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 


' Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


Pretyman, Ernest George 


| Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 


Purvis, Robert 

Randles, John S. 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

| Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 

| Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas.'Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 

| Sadler,Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 

, Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H.(Hertford,East) 
Smith,H.C(North’mb,. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. 


NOES. 


Foster,Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 

Fuller, J. M. F. 

| Goddard, Daniel Ford 

| Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 

| Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 

| Helme, Norval Watson 

| Hemphill, Rt. Hon.Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 

| Horniman, Frederick John 

| Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 

| Lambert, George 

| Langley, Batty 

| Layland-Barratt, Francis 

| Leng, Sir John 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lloyd-George, David 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 

M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Markham, Arthur Basil 

Middlemore,JohnThrogmort’n 

Mildmay, Francis Bingham 

Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 

Pease, Herbert Pike (Darlingt’n 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rigg, Richard 
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Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, EdwardJas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 

Stewart,SirMarkJ. M‘Taggart 


Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Stroyan, John 
| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
| Talbot,RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
| Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt.-Col.A C E (Taunton 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
| Willox, Sir John Archibald 
| Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H.(Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.( Bath) 
| Worsley-Tay lor, Henry Wilson 
| Wylie, Alexander 
| Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
| Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 





} 
TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


| Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
| Runciman, Walter 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 
| Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
| Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Spencer, Rt. Hn.C.R( Northants 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E.) 
Themes, Derid Alot ees" 
‘Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
Toulmin, George 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley, George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H, (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk,Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W. R.) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr.Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 
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*Sm WILLIAM ANSON said that the! Brought up and read the fifst time. 
Clause which he now moved related to 
aclass of school which ought not to be 
ignored or left out of the Bill; but) Question proposed, “That the Clause 
which on the other hand ought not to | be read a second time.” 
bethrown on the local authority unless | 
the local authority were prepared to 
adopt them. Some were marine schools,, *Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
five in number, which had been taken shire, Forest of Dean) said they on 
over for the children of parents con-| that side objected to the intrusion of 
nected with the Admiralty in various | these very delicate subjects in the form 
ways, and which had hitherto received | of new Clauses at the last moment. If 
the Parliamentary grant. The other |these subjects were deserving of special 
classes of schools were orphanages and | attention they ought to have been dealt 


institutions, in which in certain large | With at an earlier period, so that the 

|Committee might have an opportunity of 
together in one building, and were | Judging as to their real bearing. He 
looked after by charitable persons. /noticed an interesting speech by the 
These schools had for many years ° | ee of St. Asaph, in which, alluding 


eaived a Parliamentary grant : t vere | 0. the present group of new Clauses, he 
7 gees ; ey mene said that even yet they might hope to 


useful for charitable purposes, and it was ‘ 
proposed that while they fulfilled the |P#ve, important: Amendments, as there 
- : | was “an institution known as the House of 
condition of public elementary schools | fonds ma agg” Ht h 
they should continue to receive the | }, ayant ~~, 5g wages _ 
Parliamentary grant, unless they were | Rae NOONE. AS > ne Be Leer Oe 
Diets andy tar Wen Heahaeinenten “M-aue (i.e friendly line inserted here and 
ie tale: Radian. tn din | ys am there.” As far as he had had time to look 
ee oa 0 the loca! authority | into the Clause the observations he would 
that children should be collected from | make about it were, that as far as the 
various parts of the United Kingdom, and | marine schools were concerned, there were 
thrown on the rates of a particular local | several Departments of the State con- 
wea. Therefore, the Clause proposed | cerned in their management, and they 
that these — — ee as | were under special and exceptional legisla- 
proper recipients of a Lfarhamentary | tion, so that this Clause was not needed 
grant, and that the local authority should | in their behoof. As to the other schools, 
have the option of taking them over, if | the overwhelming majority were schools 
they so pleased. He did not think that | which had only been held to be public 
there was any ecclesiastical purpose | elementary schools within the last two or 
lurking in the Clause. and he hoped the | three years. There was nothing of a 
Committee would agree to it. | public elementary school character about 
| them, and they were not schools which 
|any ordinary man would believe were 
public elementary schools uniess he was 
| assured they were. The whole theory of 
“The local education authority may | public elementary school was that it 
uaintain under the provisions / the | should be available to the public in its 
det, but shall not be required so to | neighbourhood. Some of the schools 
waintain, any marine school, or any | referred to in the Clause were in theory 
whool which is part of, or is held in | Open to the public, but in practice they 
the premises of, any institution in which | We? 2°. They were not always full, and 
thildren are boarded, but their refusal |*2¢ | vacant places were not filled 
op ae ager terse gaan by children in the locality. People were 
; +. not aware that they were publicelementary 
tender the school incapable of receiving | schools; and in one or two cases 


New Clause— 





the Parliamentary grant, nor shall the | where a claim for admission was made 
hool, if not so maintained, be subject | it was received with horror. Some 
‘0 the provisions of this Act as to the | of them had enormous endowments, 
tppointment of managers.” —(Sir Villiam | such as the school of the Royal Hospital 
dnson.) | at Greenwich. which was endowed to the 
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extent of nearly £7,000 a year. Some|{ were gathered from outside their area! J | 
were semi-industrial schools, with | If the children were drawn entirely from | 4 
Jaundries attached, from which large | within the area, there would be no par- p 
profits were made. Among the schools | ticular hardship in requiring the local d] 
which would come under the Clause were | authority to maintain the schools; but ‘ 
theSt. Joseph’s Home at Sheffield, Princess | he thought it would be hard to impose “ 
Louise’s Home at Kingston, the School of | a burden on the rates of any particular J 4 
Handicrafts at Chertsey, the School of the | county in respect of children drawn from T 
Sacred Heart at Roehampton, the School various counties. The complaint was dj 
of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, made that the Government had not di 
the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, and included the Clause originally in the Bill. Tl 
a boarding school at Ealing. All these were | Tbe number of such schools was not very J ¢ 
schools which any man would not assume large, and their case had not been [ ,, 
to be public elementary schools ; and if brought under the notice of the Govern- hs 
they were to receive grants from the ™ent until late in the discussions, when F th 
State, they ought to be under local con- they framed the Clause solely in the en 

trol. They ought not to be withdrawn interest of the local education authority, 
from the knowledge of the local education It did not affect the emerers of the i 
authority, which would not interfere Bill in the least. If the Committee chose 
with them unduly, where they were to throw upon the local education ss 
properly carried on. authority the additional burden of main- a 
: taining schools in which children were J‘ 
, , gathered from outside districts, it would Th 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the speech not touch sectarian interests in which any J 1 
of the right hon. Gentleman appeared to one was concerned; but in the view of stat 
he strongly in favour of the Clause. He the Government it would inflict a grave J 
could assure him that the Clause had | injustice or: the local education authority, dist 
heen introduced for no other reason than and for that reason he hoped the Com- thr 
to protect the local authority. The right | mittee would add the Clause to the Bill, § %h 
hon. Gentleman said, truly enough, that wit] 
no one in the districts in which they ae , . : mat 
were supposed that they were public | Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire) said he the 

elementary schools. They had not the | thought it was to be regretted that the 
ordinary characteristics of a public elemen- Committee did not know earlier what M 
tary school, and their nearest neighbours | ¥@8 the intention of the Government inf}, 
were not aware that they came under the regard to these institutions. He quite} jt. 
legal definition of a public elementary sympathised with the reason given by] Mar 
school. The Government thought it was the right hon. Gentleman, but, at the} ing 
extremely hard to saddle the local edu_| same time, they could not help cou-f of t 
cation authority with the necessity of | miserating with themselves, as if they fof c: 
maintaining those schools. If they wished | had had notice, they might have been less 
to do so, well and good ; but if they did ‘able to lay arguments and facts on the and 
not desire to do so,why should the burden | subject before the Committee. The right# why 
be thrown upon the local education hon. Gentleman said it was the desire off tive 
authority of maintaining children who | the Government to protect the localf was 
Sir Charles Dilke. Was 
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authority ; but who would protect the 
poor children in these institutions? He 
should like to know whether these 
schools were public elementary schools 
or not. If they were, why should 
they be given differential treatment ? 
The point he felt most keenly was that 
all these religious institutions were given 
differential treatment from other cases. 
That seemed to be the settled policy of he 
Government, and he regarded it as most 
unfortunate that such a provision should 
have found its way into the Bill without 
the Committee having full opportunity of 
considering it. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said theschools 
were public elementary schools. They 
had a Conscience Clause, and the schools 
were subject to Government inspection. 
The real reason why the Clause had been 
framed was, as the Prime Minister had 
stated, that the children in the schools 
were brought together from outside 


districts, and that it would be unfair to | 


throw the burden of supporting these 
shools on the local education authority 
without giving them an option in the 
matter. There was really nothing behind 


the Clause. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON said that 
the management of those schools was 
often of amost slip-shod character. 
Many of them also were actually mak 
ing very considerable profits by means 
of the Parliamentary grant, as the cost 
of carrying on charity schools was much 
less than in the case of ordinary schools, 


and he thought these were reasons 
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| 
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*Sir CHARLES DILKE said it was un- 

| doubtedly the case that the accounts of 
| some of these schools showed that 
enormous profits were being made out 
/of the labour in the laundries of the 
children supposed to be attending these 
_ public elementary schools. He thought 
it was a mistake that many of these 
‘schools should be treated as public 
elementary schools at all. Just as the 
Code prevented such schools being so 
‘treated when conducted private 
profit, so it might be worded to prevent 

_many of these schools being held to be 
| public elementary schools, and then they 
would not come on the funds of the local 

authority, but that they could satisfac- 
torily be dealt with outside the scope of 

this Bill he entirely denied, and he com- 

plained that the Committee had not had 

proper time to consider the matter with 

a view to introducing Amendments to 

protect the public interest. He further 

asked whether the words “ Parliamentary 


for 


grant” were carefully defined, so as to 


show that it was the old grant, and not 


| the grant as it would be under the Bill. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said it was the 
existing Parliamentary grant. 
| 


} 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 


| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 
insert after the word “ maintain” in the 


| first line of the Clause the words “as a 





why there should be some representa-| public elementary school.” He said the 
tive of the public to see that the money | object was to make it clear that the 
was used for the purpose for which it| Clause should not apply to secondary 


was granted. | boarding schools. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“In line !, after ‘maintain’ 
public elementary 


Lewis.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Age-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Nvel 
Atlbusen, Augustus H’nry Eden | 
Ansov, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


school.’ ’— 
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(10.56.) Question put, “That the 

Clause, as amended, be added to the 
insert ‘as aj... 
(Mr. Herbert | Bill. 


| 
| 
| 
| Noes, 99. 


AYES. 


Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. | 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cockfield 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixen-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington, Kt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas. Rt, Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxtord,Sir William Theodore 


Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
sailey, James (Walworth) | Dyke, Rt Hon. SirW illiam Hart 
Baird, John George Alexander | Ezerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Jalearres, Lord | Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 





Baltour,Rt. Hon.A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) | 
Balfour,Rt. HnGerald W (Leeds | 
Balfour, Kenneth R.(Christch. | 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- | 
Boustield, William Robert 
Bowles,Capt. H. F.(Middlesex) | 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu | 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, AlexanderH. (Shropsh.) 
Bull, William James 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Carson, Kt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbyshire | 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Kt Hond A( Wore, 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Coheu, Benjamin Louis 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook. Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge | 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) | 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry | 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson, Charles Scott 


| Gardner, Ernest 


Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r | 
Fielden, Edward Brocklenurst | 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 


Gartit, William 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H(City ofLond. 
Gibbs, Hon. Vieary (St. Albans) | 
Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
Gore,Hon.S. F. Ormsby-(Line. ) 
Goschen, Hon. George Juachim | 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,SirEW(B’ryS.Edm’nds | 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray | 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x | 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon, Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashf'rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh | 
Harris, Frederick Leverton — | 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Helder, Augustus 

Hende:son, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. | 
Higginbottom, 8. W. | 
Hoare, Sir samuel 

Hobhouse, Henry(Somes-et,E. ) 
Hogg, Lindsay 





Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James HenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse | 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 228; 
(Division List No. 567.) 


Jetireys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred, 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnstone, Heywood 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop) 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 
Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, William F( Liverpool 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Le'gh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gow ear, Frederick N.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Eve-ham 


| Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 


Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


| Lueas, Col. Franeis (Lowestoft 


Lueas, ReginaldJ.( Portsmouth 


| Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
| Maedona, John Cumming 


Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Cnarles (Liverpool) 
Maleolm, [an 
Middlemore,JohnThrogmoit’n 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, KRtHon. Sir FrederickG. 


| Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
| Montagu, Hon.J. Scott (Hants. 


Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walthamst’w 


| Morrell, George Herbert 


Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Greham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 

Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n 


| Hope,J.F.(Shettield, Brightside | Peel, Hn Wim. Robert Wellesley 


Pemberton, John S. G. 
Perey, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 
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Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Randles, John S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheftield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir Juhn F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sandys, Lieut. -Col. Thos. Myles 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Seott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Charles P. (Gloue. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Bolton, Thomas Dollingg 
Brand, Hon. Arthur G. 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
runner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Iverness-sh.) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 
Evans,SirFrancis H (Maidstone 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fuller, J. M. F. 





Abraham, William (Rhondda) | 


It being after Eleven of the Clock, 
the Chairman, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 11th instant, pro- 
ceded to put forthwith the Questions 
n another Government New Clause, on 


{20 NOVEMBER 1902} 


Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'd Univ. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 
Valentia, a 





NOES. 


Gladstone, Rt. HnHerbertJ ohn 
| Goddard, Daniel Ford 

| Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 

| Harmsworth, R. Leicester 

| Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon, Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Fre lerick John 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 

| Leng, Sir John 

| Levy, Maurice 

| Lewis, John liervert 

| Lloyd-George, David 

| Lough, Thomas 

| Macartney, RtHn. W.G Ellison 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren,Sir CharlesBenjamin 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Parcington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 

| Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

' Rickett, J. Compton 


conclusions 
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Vincent,ColSirC. E.H.(Shetti’ld 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt-Col. A.C. E(Tannton 
Whiteley, H(Aston-und Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Alyernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Arelibald 
Wilson, John (Gla-gow) 
Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. ( Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William i 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHn.C. R(Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Tenannt, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E. 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 

White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk. Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


- TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Alfred Hutton. 


Schedules and Government New Sche- 
dules, and on other proceedings necessary 
to bring the Committee Stage to, a 
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New Clause (Application of Act to, 
Scilly Islands)—(Sir Villiam Anson)— 


added to the Bill. 


Schedules 1 and 3 disagreed to. 


Schedule 4 amended. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allthusen, Augustus H’nry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour,Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Soscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles,Capt. H. F.( Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, Alexander H. (Shropsh. 
Bull, William James 

Butcher, John George 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ.A.(Wore 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. ThomasH. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Charles Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, rwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


{COMMONS} 


(11.13.) 


Schedule, 





Noes, 95. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


AYES. 


; Denny, Colonel 

| Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cockfield 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford,Sir William Theodore 
Darning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Kt. Hon.SirWilliam Hart 
Egerton. Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H.(Cityof Lond 
Gibbs, Hon. Vieary (St. Albans) 
Godson, SirAugustus Frederick 
Gore, HnG. R.C, Ormsby-(Salop 
Gore, Hon.S. F. Ormsby-(Line. ) 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,Sir EW (B’rySEdin’nds 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. ) 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy,Laurence(Kent, Ashford 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, 8S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Henry (Somerset, E. 
Hogg, Lindsay 





Hope,J.F. (Sheffield Brightside 


Davenport, William Bromley- | Horner, Frederick William 


Cuestion 
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put, “That this 


as amended, be the Fourth 
Schedule to the Bill.” 


The Committee dividel:—Ayes 230: 
(Division List No. 568.) 


; Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 


Hozier, Hon. James Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hn. Arthur Fred. 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnstone, Heywood 


Kenyon, Hon.Geo. arn , 


Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. (Sa 
Keswick, William 
Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henzy Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, RtHn. W.G.Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpoul) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Manners, Lord Cecil 

Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Rt. Hn. Sir Frederick G. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon. J. Seott (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walthamst’w 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Sinesen, te. Hn A.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 

Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlingt’n 
Peel, HnWm. Robert Wellesley 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 


op 
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Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyiman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Randles, John 8S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

eid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon'Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt.; Hon."James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allen,Charles,P. (Glouc., Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brand, Hon. Arthur G. 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. ) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 
Evans,SirFrancisH (Maidstone 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 


New Schedule (Provision as to Educa- 
tion Committees and Managers.)—(Sir 


William Anson.) 
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Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert _, Tully, Jasper 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) | Valentia, Viscount 

Sinclair, Louis (Romford) Vincent,ColSirC. E. H(Sheffield 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas | Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) | Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside | Welby, Lt.-Col. A,C.E(Taunton 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks.) | Whiteley,H(Ashton-und-Lyne 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | Whitmore, Charles Algernon 








Spear, John Ward | Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 


| Willoughy de Eresby, Lord 
| Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Stewart,Sir MarkJ.M‘Taggart | Wilson, John (Glasgow) 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Ben — 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn. J. G.(Ox. Univ. ) 


Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 


Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. | 


Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 


NOES. 


Fuller, J. M. F. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne,Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Laren, Sir Charles Benjamin 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 


oD? 











(11.26.) Question put, 
Schedule be added to the Bill as the 


Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. ( Yorks.) 


| Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath 
| Wortley,Rt. Hon. C. B. Ssuart- 
| Wrightson,:-Sir Thomas 

| Wylie, Alexander 

| Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) | 


Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther, 


Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E, 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesle 
Spencer, Rt. Hn.C R(Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Toulmin, George 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Gallowa; 

White, George (N orfotk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk,Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W. R.) 
Woodhouse,Sir J. T(Huddersf’d 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and Mr. Wm. M‘Arthur. 


“That this 


First Schedule.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 225 ; Noes, 93. (Division List No. 569.) 


VOL. CXV. 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] E 
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Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, Augustus H’nry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Acnehl Pests, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, Ld. Charles William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F.(Middlesex 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, Alexander H. (Shropsh. 
Bull, William James 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, RtHonJ A( Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charringtoxn, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Fredrick Lucas 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cockfield 
Dixon- Hartland SirFred Dixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford,Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund 8B. (Hants, W. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 





{COMMONS} 
AYES. 


Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. H A G(CityofLond. 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson, SirAugustus Frederick 
Gore, HnG. R.C Ormsby-(Salop 
Gore, Hon. 8. F. Ormsby-(Line. 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, SirEW(B’ryS Edm’nds 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. ) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murra 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashf rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Henry (Somerset,E 
Hogg, Lindsa 

Hope, J. F.(Sheftield Brightside 
Horner, Frederick Wiiliam 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jetfreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnsione, Heywood 

Kemp, George 

Kenyon, Hon./Geo.T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col, W.(Salop. 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. Cumb. (Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth) 
Lyttelton, Hon. Altred 
Macartney, RtHn. W.G Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maelver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 

Manners, Lord Cecil 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, RtHon, SirFrederickG. 
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Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon.J.Scott (Hants, 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ.(W’lthamst’'w 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C, 
Murray, RtHn A.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 
Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n 
Peel, Hn.Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 
Percy, Earl 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Randles, John S. 
Rankin, Sir Janes 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
tidley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. ChasThomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Kt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sinclair Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith, JamesParker(Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 
Stanley, Edward Jas.(Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Stock, James Henry 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. HnJ.G.(Oxf'd Univ. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent,Col.SirC EH(Sheftfield 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby, Lt.-ColA,C, E(Taunton 
Whiteley, H( Ashton-und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonet R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
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Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks) 
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Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 


Wodehouse, Rt. Hn, E.R. (Bath Wy ndham, Rt. Hon, George 


Wortley,Rt. Hon.C. B. Stuart- 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allen, Chas. P.(Gloue., Stroud) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Jarran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

3olton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Brown,!George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burt, Thomas 
Buxton, med Charles 
C aldwell, « James 
Cameron, Robert 
Campbell- Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, R obert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies,M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Dewar, a A. (Inverness- -sh. 
Dunean, J. He stings 
ras a Frank 
Ellis, John Edward 
Emmott, Alfred 
Evans,SirFrancisH (Maidstone 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, . ‘harles 
Fuller, J. 


New Schedule (Provisions as to Trans- | 
fer of Property and Officers, and Adjust- 
ment).—(Sir William Anson.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 217 ; Noes, 90. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Alllusen, Augustus Henry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 





Younger, William 


NOES. 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


| Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 


Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Lay Tand-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Levy, Maurice 


| Lewis, John Herbert 
| Lough, Thomas 
| M‘kKenna, Reginald 


M‘Laren,Sir CharlesBenjamin 
Markham, Arthur Basil 


| Morgan,J.Lloyd (Carmarthen) 


Moutton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 
Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Arthur 


| Rickett, J. Compton 


(11.38.) 








Question put, 
| Schedule be added to the Bill as the 


Bill. 134 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt. Hn.C.R(Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Toulmin, George 

Walton, Joseph Barnsley 
Weir, James Galloway 

White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk. Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Woodhouse,SirJ.T (Hudd’rsf'd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 


Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur 


“That this 


Second Schedule.” 


AYES. 


Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 

Balfour, Rt Hp. Gerald W(Leeds 

Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 

Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 

Beresford, LordCharles William 

Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 


(Division List No. 570.) 


Boustield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex } 
Brodrick, Rt, Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, Alexander H. (Shropsh. 
Bull, William James 


| Bullard, Sir Harry 


Butcher, John George 


| Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
| Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
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Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
— Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Sir J oseph Cocktield 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke,Rt.Hon. Sir William Hat 
Egerton, Hon. A de Tatton 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHonSirJ(Manc’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William ayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. H. A. G(City ofLond. 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson,SirAugustusFrederick 
Gore, HnG. R.C Ormsby-(Salop 
Gore, Hon. 8. F. Ormsby-(Line. 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,Sir.EW(B’rySEdm’nds 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG (Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Sender, Lanveneetiteus,hahd'eh 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick aneiten 





{COMMONS} 


Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, &. W. 
Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Hobhouse, Henry (Somerset, E. 
Hogg, Lindsay 
Hope,J.F (Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier,Hon.James Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnstone, Heywood 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop 
Keswick, William 
Kimber, Henry 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 
Lambton,'Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long,RtHon Walter( Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, Reginald J. (Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
acartney, RtHn W.G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Manners, Lord Cecil 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Rt. Hn.Sir FrederickG. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
mg 9 eM Hants. ) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ.( Walthamstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray,Rt HnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 
Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Peel, Hn. Wm. Robt. Wellesley 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Percy, Earl 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 


NOES, 


Bill. 136 


| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Randles, John S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ridley,Hon.M. W.(Staly bridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sinclair, Louis (Komford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Edward. Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Stock, James Henry 

Stene, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt.-ColA.C. E(Taunton 
Whiteley, H.(Asht’n-und.Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel K. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C.B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES — 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





Abraham, William (Rhondda) | Bolton, Thomas Dolling Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Allen,CharlesP. (Gloue.,Stroud | Brigg, John | Burt, Thomas 
Atherley-Jones, L. Broadhurst, Henry Caldwell, James 

Barran, Rowland Hirst | Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) | Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Bell, Richard | Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | Causton, Richard Knight 
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Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henr 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 
Evans,SirFrancisH(Maidstone 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fuller, J. M. F. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon.Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 


New Schedule (Modification of Ame | 


—(Sir William Anson.) 


The Committee divided : 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

salfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Beresford LordCharles William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boustield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H.F. (Middlesex 


{20 NovempBer 1902} 


Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Laren, SirCharles Benjamin 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morgan,J.Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
tobson, William Snowdon 
Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shackletcn, David James 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 








(11.48.) Question put, “ That 
Schedule be added to the Bill as the 


Bill. 138 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt. Hn.C.R(Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel(Carmarthen, E. 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Toulmin, George 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 

White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J.(York, W.R.) 
Woodhouse,SirJ.T(Huddersf'd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoreand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


this 


Third Schedule.” 


—Ayes, 214; Noes, 88. 


AYES. 


Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 


| Brotherton, Edward Allen 
| Brown, Alexander H.(Shropsh. 


Bull, William James 


| Bullard, Sir Harry 
| Buteher, John George 
| Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbyshire 


Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
| Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
| Chamberlain, Rt Hn.J.A(Wore 
| Chapman, Edward 
| Charrington, Spencer 
| Clive, Captain Perey A. 
| Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 





Crossley, Sir Savile 





(Division List No. 571.) 


Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cocktield 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington,Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke,Rt. Hon. SirWilliam Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
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Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 
Garfit, William 


Education 


Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H.(City of Lond | 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) | 
Godson, SirAnugustusFrederick | 
a HnG.R.C, Ormsby-(Salop | 


Gore,Hon.S. F.Ormsby-(Line. ) 

Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 

Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,SirEW(BryS Edm’nds 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Groves, ‘Is ames Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hamilton RtHnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy ,Laurence(Kent, Ashford 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodvge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, Ss. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Hobhouse, Henry (Somerset, E. 
Hogg, Lindsay 
Hope,J. F.(Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James HenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt, Hon. Arthur Fred. 


Jessel,Captain HerbertMerton | 


Johnstone, Heywood 
Kemp, George 


Kenyon, Hon. Geo.T. (Denbigh) | 


Kenyon- Slaney,Col.W.(Salop. | 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 


Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | 


Lawson, John Grant 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allen,CharlesP.(Glouc.,Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon, James 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henr 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 


{COMMONS} 


| Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 

| Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 

| Leveson-Gower, Frederick, N.S 
| Loder, Gerald W alter Erskine 


Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Bristol,S 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
| Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, RtHn. W.G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, mn id erpool) 
Maconochie, A, W. 
Majendie, James i. H. 
Manners, Lord Cecil 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Rt.Hn.Sir Frederick G. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon.J.Scott (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan! david J (Walthamstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mowbray, § Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray tHn. A. Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, W alter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir_ Gilbert 
Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Peel, Hn. Wm. Robert Wellesley 
I em berton, John S. G. 
Percy, Earl 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Randles, John S. 
Rankin, Sir James 
| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
| Remnant, James Farquharson 


NOES. 


Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan , 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. | 


Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 
Evans,SirFrancisH (Maidstone | 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fuller, J. M. F. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


Ha ter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
deen, Norval Watson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 





Long,Col. CharlesW.(Evesham 
5. | Ropner, Colonel Robert 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | 
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f Ridley, Hon.M.W. (Stalybridge 
Ritchie, RtHon, Chas. Thomson 
toberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 


| Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, Kast) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
| Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, EdwardJas (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ.M ‘Taggart 
| Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
| Stock, James Henry 

| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'd Univ. 
Taylor, Austin (Kast Toxteth) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir. Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 

| Vincent, Sir itdgar (Exeter) 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt-ColA.C. E.(Taunton 
Whiteley, H (Ashton und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
W ilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





Lambert, George 
| Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 
Levy, Maurice 
Lough, Thomas 
M‘kenna, Reginald 
Sir Charles Benjamin 
| Markham, Arthur Basil 
| Morgan, J. Lloyd(Carmarthen) 
| Moulton, John Fletcher 
| Newnes, ‘Sir George 
Norman, Henry 
Norton, Capt. cecil William 
|N ussey, Thomas Willans 
| Partington, Oswald 
| Paulton, James Mellor 
| Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 








} Philipps, John Wynford 
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Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur | 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion ) | 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. as eland) 
Schwann, Charles E 

Shackleton, David James | 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. | 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) | 


(12.1.) Question put, ‘ That the Chair- 
as amended, 


man do report the Bill, 
to the House.” 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-t Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury , Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. AllenBenjamin 
seckett, E rnest William 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William | 
Bignold, Arthur 
Bigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boustield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, Alexander H. (Shropsh. 
Bull, William James 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, V.C. W.( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cezil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ. A( Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Frederick ‘Lucas 


| Egerton, Hon. 


| Fellowes, Hon. 





Cc ranborne, Viscount 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
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Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHn.C.R. (Northants | 
Stevenson, Francis S. 


| Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E. ) | 


Thomas, D: wid Alfred(Merthyr | 


| Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) | 
| Toulmin, George 


Walton, ‘Joseph Barnsley 
Weir, James Gallowa ay 
White, George (Norfolk) 


W hite, Luke (y ork, E. R.) 


Noes, 83. 


AYES, 


Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 


| Dimsdale,Sir Joseph Cockfield 


Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dix’n 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. A kers- 

Doxford, SirWilliam Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hn.Sir William Hart 
A. de Tatton 

Faber, EdmundB. (Hants, W.) 
Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 


| Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
| Finch, George H. 


Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(CityofLond. 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
Godson, SirAugustusFred-rick 
Gore, HnG. R.C Ormsby-(Salop 
Gore, Hon.S. F.Ormsby-( Linc. ) 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,SirE W(B’ryS, Edm’nds 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, "Hon. Ivor ( ‘harchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy. Laurence( Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 


| Harris, Frederick Leverton 


The Committee divided :—A 
(Division List No, 5 
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Whiteley,George (York, W.K.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


| Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk, Mid, 


Wilson, Henry J.(York, W.R.) 
| Woodhouse, SirJ.T(Hudd’rsti’d 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, 8S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Henry(Somerset,E. ) 
Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope, J.F.(Shettield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. “Henry 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenry( vecil 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Jessel,Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Kemp, George 

Kenyon, Hn. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop. 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir aca Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew B onar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Win. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh- sennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Geraid Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas,Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney. RtHn. W.GEllison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 

Majendie, James A. H. 
Manners, Lord Cecil 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Rt. Hn. Sir Frederick G. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Moon, “Edward Robert Pacy 
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More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walth’mstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, Rt HnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 

Pease, HerbertPike(Darlingt’n 
Peel, Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Pemberton, John S. G. 

Perey, Earl 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Randles, John 8. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
temnant, James Farquharson 
Ridley, Hn. M.W. (Stalybridge 


Adjournment of 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 





Allen,CharlesP.(Gloue.,Stroud | 


Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M.(Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henr 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dunean, J. Hastings 
Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 
Evans,SirF rancisH (Maidstone 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fuller, J. M. F. 
Gladstone,Rt. Hn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


Holland, Sir William Henry 
| Horniman, Frederick John 
| Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) | 
| Lambert, George 








| 
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Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb.Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. ) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stewart,SirMark J.M ‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. HnJ G(Oxford Univ. 


NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter,Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 


Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leng, Sir John 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 
M‘Laren,Sir Charles Benjamin | 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) | 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 
Norman, Henry | 
Nussey, Thomas Willans | 


| Partington, Oswald 


Paulton, James Mellor | 
Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) | 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John | 
Priestley, Arthur | 
Rickett, J. Compton 


| Rigg, Richard 


Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
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Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby, Lt-Col A.C. E. (Taunton 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-und.Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson,Fred. W.(Norfolk,Mid, 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYEs— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther, 


Runciman, Walter 
Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 


| Schwann, Charles E. 
| Shackleton, David James 


Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHn.C,R.(Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 


| Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 


Toulmin, George 


| Walton, Josevh (Barnsley) 


Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley,George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Woodhouse,SirJ T(Huddersf'd 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Samuel Evans and 
Mr. M‘Kenna. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- | last, adjourned the House without Ques- 
sidered upon Tuesday next, and to be! tion put. 


printed. {Bill 303.] 


Mr. 


SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 16th October | 


Adjourned at 


a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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(Questions. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 21st November, 1902. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT (IRELAND), 1887. 

Two Orders in Council, dated 17th | 
November, 1902, giving effect to Rules 
of Court ; laid before the House (pursuant 
_ to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. | 


r 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 

University Court Ordinance No. VI. 
(Glasgow, No. 2). Regulations for 
Degrees in Science in Public Health ; 
‘Jaid before the House yesterday, and to 
be printed. (No. 189.) 


Meindl 


y the 


éstove bt 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
. to Monday next, a quarter 
c before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 2\st November 1902. 


tle 


code trective 


- The House met at Twelve of the| 
* Cloek. 


> 


: PETITIONS. 


> CANADIAN CATTLE (IMPORTATION). 

: Petition from Luddenham Foot, for 
: abolition of restrictions ; to lie upon the 
> Table. 


S EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) | 
5 BILL. 

f> Petitions against: from Chipping 
Wycombe, and Oldham; to lie upon) 
: the Table. 


k EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) | 
: BILL. | 
Petitions for alteration: from Den. | 
dron; Newbury ; and Luddenham Foot ; | 
to lie upon the Table. | 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) | 
BILL. 

from Toxteth | 


Petitions in favour: 
Park : Kirby; and Burscough Bridge ; 
toflie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (BILLS IN 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Petition from Westminster, for altera- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


VOL. CXV. — [FourTH SERIEs.] 
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{ PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION IN 
TRADE. 
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(Questions. 


Petition from Luddenham Foot, for 


legislation ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions from Ormskirk, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, 
RAILWAY AND HARBOUR GUARAN- 
TEES (IRELAND). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 6th August ; Mr. Thomas 
O'Donnell] ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 376.] 


ETC. 


PARLIAMENT (DEBATES AND 
PROCEEDINGS). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 20th November; Mr. Hayes- 
Fisher]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 377.] 


COLONIES (GENERAL). 

Copy presented, of Circular Despatch 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
dated 12th December, 1901, relative to 
the Parliamentary and Muncipal and 
Local Representation of Trading Com- 
panies in the Colonies under responsible 
Government, and the Reply of the 
Commonwealth of Australia thereto [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Report from the Select Committee, with 
Minutes of Evidence and an Appendis., 
brought up, and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. [No. 378.] 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House, at the 
rising of the House this day, do adjourn 
till Monday next.—(Sir Alewander Acland- 


| Hood.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Meteorological Grant Committee. 
Sm JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL 


(Glasgow, College): To ask the First Lord 


F 
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of the Treasury whether he will state 
what progress has been made in the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the subject of the meteorological 


grant. 


(Answered by Mr. A.J. Balfour.) 1am not 
yet in a position to announce the names 
of the Committee who will consider the 
question of the administration of the 
grant to the Meteorological Society ; but 
some progress has been made with the 
selection of the Committee, and I hope 


at no distant date to be able to make a 


statement on the subject. 


Newton Abbot Postmen’s Wages. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devonshire, Ash- 
burton): To ask the Postmaster General 
why there are four different scales of pay 
in the Newton Abbot post office, although 
all the postmen are doing similar work ; 
and whether, seeing that the cost of living 
is the same in that town as in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Teignmouth and Tor- 
quay, and in some respects higher, he 
will consider the desirability of according 
to the postmen of these three towns the 
same maximum of 24s. per week. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The town postmen at Newton Abbot were 
formerly on too high a scale. The wages 
were accordingly reduced some years ago, 
but the postmen then in the service were 
allowed to retain their old scale so long 
as they remain, and the new scale was 
applied to postmen who entered the service 
subsequently. This will account for there 
being temporarily two scales for town 
postmen at Newton Abbot. The rural 
postmen are, as is usual, upon a separate 
scale of wages; but I am not aware of 
any fourth scale, unless the payments to 
auxiliary postmen, which are at a lower 
rate, are referred to. It is not considered 
that there are sufficient grounds for 
placing the Newton Abbot postmen upon 
the same scale as those at seaside towns 
of summer resort like Torquay and Teign- 
mouth. 


Great Western Railway—Accident near 
Cardiff. 14th November. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Pembroke): To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has caused inquiry to be 
made into the accident on the Great 
Western Railway, near Cardiff, on 14th 
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November, in which several persons 
were injured; and what Report, if any, 
he has received as to the cause of this 
accident. 


Questions, 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 
Yes; under an Order of the Board of 
Trade, inquiry into this accident is being 
held by an Inspecting Officer of Rail- 
ways. His Report has not yet been 
made, but as soon as it has been printed 
for issue I shall be happy to send the 
hon. Member a copy. 


Naval Ordnance Depéts Staff. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Woolwich): To ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if the Sub-Committee, 
who have visited the ports in order to 
inquire into the question of the staff at 
the out-ports, with reference to filling 
up vacancies in the Naval Ordnance 
Store Department by the appointment 
of Naval Warrant Officers, have finished 
their investigations ; and, if so, will he 
communicate to the House the nature of 
their Report 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 
constitution of the clerical staff at the 
Royal Naval Ordnance Depéts has now 
been dealt with by the Sub-Committee 
referred to, but that of the storehouse 
and workshop staff at these depéts is 
still under consideration, and [ am 
unable at the present time to add any- 
thing to my previous replies on this 
subject. 


East India Railway—German 
Locomotives. 

CoLONEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): To ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether he is aware that out 
of the forty engines placed in Germany 
by the East India Railway Company, 
and which were all due to be delivered 
by August last,{only one engine and two 
tenders have been shipped ; and does the 
India Office intend to ask the East India 
Railway Coinpany to impose the penalties 
prescribed in the contract. 


(Answered by Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) Iam not aware of the facts 
stated in the Question. As regards the 
imposition of penalties, that is a matter 
which must be left to the discretion of 
the East India Railway Company. 


To 
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East India 


Indian Opium Revenue. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth): To ask the Secretary 
of State for India if he will state the 
average net opium revenue of the last 
three years. 
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(Answered by Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) The average opium revenue 
for the last three years is £3,075,084. 


South Africa— Martial Law—Advertising 
Account of the ‘‘Het Oosten.” 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON: To ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that in the early part of 
the year 1901, Lieutenant Keeton 
advertised notices and regulations under 
martial law in a paper called Het Uosten, 
published at Somerset East by Mr. J. A. 
Yosloo, the account for which amounted 
to £56 5s. 9d.; that in March, 1902, 
Mr. Vosloo complained to the War Office 
of non-payment of this account ; and 
that on or before the 25th of June, 1902, 
Sir H. Settle reported that he had di- 
rected the sum of £56 5s. to be paid to 
Mr. Vosloo ; and if he will state why 
this account for advertising had not 
been paid up to the 17th October, 1902, 
being at that time one year and eight 
months overdue. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
Iam aware that Sir H. Settle reported 
that he had directed that this account 
should be paid, but I have no informa- 
tion concerning the delay. I will cause 
inquiry to be made. 


South Africa—Foreign Subscriptions for 
Relief of Concentration Camps. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for 
War, inview of the fact that Holland 
alone subscribed during the late war 
1,325,510,043 florins for the relief of 
Boer women and children, of which 
amount 498,161,044 florins were sent to 
South Africa either in money or goods 
inthe later stages of the war, whether 
in estimating the contributions made by 
foreign subscribers for the relief of the 
concentration camps at £562 and 2,646 
packages, this was at the rate of 
exchange of 12 florins and a trifle to the 
pound sterling; and whether, if this 
was the rate, he can explain 
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became of the rest of the money and 
goods sent to South Africa by Holland 
and other foreign countries, and into 
whose hands it fell. 


levenue Accounts. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The figures of £562 and 2,646 give the 
information at our disposal as to foreign 
contributions expended in concentration 
camps in the Transvaal. I have no 
information on the figures given in the 
question. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

Order read, for Adjourned Debate on 
Question [10th November], “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair for 
Committee on the East India Revenue 
Accounts. ’’ — (Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) 





Question again proposed. 


*(12.5.) Mr. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire): 
—In resuming the debate on the Indian 
Budget, may I say that it was only a 
sense of duty which impelled me to 
move the adjournment of the debate 
on the last occasion. The Prime 
Minister and the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, taking into account 
the great importance of the many 
interests connected with our vast Indian 
Empire, and possibly influenced by the 
fact that many Members connected with 
India had not obtained an opportunity of 
expressing their views, have arranged to 
givea second day for the discussion, and for 
that I wish to convey to them the grateful 
thanks of all who are interested in Indian 
affairs. 'The Motion of which I have given 
notice is— 

“To call attention to the Report of the 
Famine Commission of 1901, and to move— 
‘That the Indian Government be encouraged 
to act immediately on its recommendations, 
especially those referring to an increase of the 
means of irrigation; and to make it a special 
instruction to the Commission now dealing 
with this subject, that it should thoroughly 
investigate the question of irrigation works for 
some part of India, on a scale similar to that 
of the recently-constructed works in the Nile 
Valley.’ ” 

I wish in the first place to express 
my appreciation of the lucid manner 
in which the Secretary for India 
placed his Budget Statement before us. 
{t was a model of concise information. 1 
wish also to congratulate the Under 


what | Secretary on the ability which he has 


F2 
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shown in dealing with a minor subject—a | 
good augury, I think, for the manner in | 
which he will be able to deal with more im- | 
portant topics when they come under his | 
care. Before taking up the more import- | 
ant topic I wish to deal with another point. | 
In the general discussion on India | 
reference has been made to the depres- | 
sion in the opium industry and in the | 
tea trade. The depression in the latter | 
has, in my opinion, been caused very | 
much by over production, and in ashort | 
time will right itself. But no notice has | 
been taken of the still greater depression | 
in indigo, not a very large trade, it is | 
true, the average turnover in normal | 
times being about three millions, but | 
which has now been reduced to less | 
than one-half of that amount owing to | 
the fact that it has to enter into com- | 
petition with a chemical substitute | 
which has been energetically pushed by 
the very same Germans who, by the 
invention of alizarine, swept the madder 
trade off the face of the earth. It is an | 
interesting study in national economics 
how these long-haired, short-sighted, | 
spectacled German professors, savouring | 
of midnight oil, have been able to dis- 
possess us of a great deal of trade, both 
in the East and West Indies. In the 
case of the West Indies, aided by the 
bounties, they have done so by reason 
of the great improvements they 
have effected in the cultivation of 
beet sugar, and in the East by the | 
introduction of various dyes they have | 
been able to oust, in a great measure, | 
native dyes. A few years ago the leading | 
director of one <f these German firms 
told me it was one of the principal 
object of his life to invent and perfect 
an artificial indigo. His firm has been 
spending an enormous amount of 
money on the research and has met with 
a considerable a rount of success. But 
natural indigo still retained properties 
which they had not been able to impart 
to its artificial competitor, and the fact 
remained that well-grown, carefully 
manufactured indigo was still able to 
hold its own. Carelessly- grown and 
slovenly manufactured indigo— which 
was the characteristic of the great pro- 
portion produced in India— has no 
chance, and is rapidly being dispossessed 
from the various markets of Europe. 
To prevent the extinction of the trade 


Mr. Wylie. 
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I recommend that the Indian Govern. 
ment should adopt the same system as 
has been adopted by the German Govern- 
ment in regard to the manufacture of 
beet sugar—viz., send experts into the 
indigo districts, and teach the natives how 
to improve both the cultivation and the 
method of manufacture. It is nonsense 
to say that India is too conservative to 
adapt herself to new ideas, for the people 
there have shown a marked appreciation 
of railways and other improvements. 
They have also displayed considerable 
aptitude in dealing with artificial dyes 
and in palming them off on their fellow 
countrymen. 

I now come to the Report of the 
Famine Commission. The immediate 
cause of famine in India is the failure 
of the usual rainfall, which failure 
occurs at very irregular intervals, and 
generally lasts for one year, in some 
cases two years, and in very rare instances, 
as in the last awful famine, for three 
years consecutively in some of the 
districts affected. The Commissioners 
estimate that drought will come on an 
average every twelve years. It is one 
of the inexorable laws of nature with 
which every Government of India is 
bound to reckon. But the effects of 
this great natural cause, which acts 
inexorably and relentlessly, are very 
much aggravated by the social and 


/economical condition of the people of 


India. Their standard of living is 
wretchedly low. A few handfuls of 
rice per diem for food, and a slender 
strip of calico loin cloth for clothing, 
being deemed by them quite sufficient 
for their maintenance. Their fecundity 
is enormous, and keeps them always on 
the very brink of starvation. In 
ancient times the drastic remedies oi 
the sword, pestilence and famine did 
their work remorselessly and without 
let or hindrance in keeping down the 
superabundant population, but under 
the benign influence of British rule, 
the sword has been sheathed, the 
ravages of pestilence and famine are more 
successfully combated and alleviated, 
and the population has been increasing at 
an enormous rate. From 1881-91 it 
increased 33,000,000, an amount equal 
to the entire population of Britain at 
the time, and this was an addition to 
an already densely crowded population. 
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During this period, and notwithstanding 
the shorter duration of life in Eastern 
countries, its population increased by 13 
per cent., whilst that of Scotland 
increased by 7? per cent., a rate ot 
increase in India which, if continued, 
represents the doubling of its population 
in about sixty years. And at the present 
time there are now about 1,250 to the 
square mile of cultivated land, as com- 
pared with about 700 in Egypt. With 
ee great natural, economical and 
social causes before us, it is idle, therefore, 
for hon. Members to assign as the 
principal causes any dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Indian Government 
in dealing with the land question or any 
other. A section of the native Press and 
a few philanthropic, but not  well- 
informed, gentlemen on this side look 
upon an extravagant civi! and military 
expenditure as the great cause of the 
poverty of the natives, and others put the 
Land Revenue Laws in the forefront, but 
there was more loss to the cultivators, 
representing only about a fourth of the 
population of India, by the last famine 
than the total amount of the yearly expen- 
diture by the Govermmu ss. on all objects 
put together ; and in the Central Provinces 
the agricultural population lost more by 
famine in one year than the total Land 
Revenue for fifty years. I do not think 
it is fair to the Indian Government to 
blame it for bad management in connection 
with the famine, whenat its height in 1900, 
a population of about 85,000,000, of whom 
half were in the native states, was 
affected, and the number in the relief 
works or in receipt of gratuitous relief 
was considerably over 6,000,000. No 
other Government in the world had the 
organisation ready to deal with such a 
gigantic calamity; and the officials of 
the Government, many of whom laid 
down their lives in the work, deserve the 
highest credit for their unremitting and 
heroic efforts. 


I next come to the remedies for famine 
recommended in the Report. They are 
threefold—material, legislative, and moral. 
Of the moral remedies, the Report 
naturally does not speak very much, 
except as advising thrift, etc. ; but every- 
thing that tends to assist the moral pro- 
gress of the people of India, that helps 
their self-control, 
education, raises their standard of living, 
and improves their economical position, 
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that promotes their | 
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is helping to fight against the evil effects of 
famine in the future. Of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission as to the insti- 
tution of agricultural banks, reforms in 
revenue, law and administration, designed 
to free the cultivators from the clutches 
of the money-lenders, and Amendments 
to the famine codes, I thoroughly approve. 
I approve also of their recommendation, 
so far as it goes, for a more thorough 
examination of possible irrigation projects. 
In the Report, paragraph 351, the Com- 
missioners state as follows— 

“The evidence which we have taken, and 
our own experience, show that} there is a wice 
field for the construction of irrigation works. 
All provinces do not present practic -“ableschemes 
for the construction of great canals, but the 
possibilities of smaller protective works have 
in no province been exhausted, while in some 
provinces they have as yet hardly been ex- 
amined. For storage tanks, reservoirs, and, 
above all, irrigation wells, the scope and the 
necessity are very great.” 

The Commissioners have done good work 
in fostering the construction of wells and 
smaller irrigation works, the appointment 
of experts to guide the natives in the 
direction, and with power to sanction the 
granting of loans for these purposes. But 
they have done better work when they 
point to the confirmation which their 
inquiries afford, to the conclusions of the 
last Commission, and express their cordial 
approval of a new departure in famine 
policy, which would place irrigation works 
in the place that protective railways have 
hitherto occupied in the famine insurance 
programme. This is one of the most 
noteworthy paragraphs which has ever 
appeared in any Indian Report. It is an 
indirect indictment of the former negli- 
gence of the Indian Government in regard 
to irrigation, and of their policy of starving 
canals in favour of railways. It endorses 
the two former Commissions in this 
respect, and I believe it has been the 
immediate cause of the appointment of 
a Commission to deal specially with 
irrigation, and of the increase of a 
quarter of a crore of rupees to the irri- 
gation protective .works fund. Led 
away by the Report of the Com- 
mission on Public Works of 1878, the 


Indian Government have for many years 


ignored the Reports of its Famine Com- 
and even of 1898, both 
of which agree with the present Report 
on this subject, and initiated the policy 
of starving irrigation in favour of rail- 
ways. From 1882 to 1898 the expendi- 
ture on railways was £246,609,305, 
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while on canals it was only £39,359,065, 
and recent policy has been on the same 
lines, but to double the proportion. This 
is not in accordance with the policy re- 
commended by this or the two preceding 
Famine Commissions, and it would be 
well for the House of Commons to give a 
decided expression of opinion on this 
subject. 
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Besides their great advantages for 
irrigation, in some cases the canals offer 
the cheapest and most convenient carriage 
in the world. The United States and 
some Continental countries are beginning 
to wake up to their importance.  [rriga- 
tion works are, besides, a great protection 
against floods, much famine having been 
caused by flood as well as by drought. 
Calculations showing only financial profit 
on investment from irrigation sources are 
quite misleading. Lord Curzon, speaking 
at Lyalpur of the result of the work on 
the canal which he had just inspected, says 
the expenditure of 16 lacs is yielding 
a return of nearly 7} per cent. on the 
money invested, while the total crop in 
a single year equals the capital cost of 
the entire works. 


For all these reasons, therefore, it 
would, in my opinion, be good for India 
that her Government should be en- 
couraged by the House to act immedi- 
ately on the recommendations of the 
Famine Commission of 1901, especially 
those referring to increased means of irri- 
gation. Every Commission yet appointed 
has put this recommendation in the place 
of paramount importance. The Indian 
Government has recently appointed a 
Commission, under the Chairmanship of 


Sir Colin Scott Monerieffe, to take 
up the subject of irrigation where 
the Famine Commission left off, but 


I understand that its scope is limited 
to minor works. My Motion indicates 
that it should be a special instruc- 
tion to this Commission to investigate 
thoroughly the question of irrigation 
works for various parts of India on a 
scale similar to that of the irrigation 
works recently constructed in the Nile 
Valley. These immense dams, con- 
structed at a cost of about £3,000,000, are 
capable of containing over 1,000 million 
tons of water, which, in the season when 
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it is most required, will flow out in a| 


stream twice as big as that of the Thames 
as it passes under Westminster Bridge. 
In making these suggestions I am aware 


Mr. Wrie. 
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of the magnitude of some of the irriga- 
tion works already existing in India, cost- 
ing, if you include their tributary canals, 
some of them between two and three 
millions, and that the great Nile dams 
have actually been planned and superin- 
tended by engineers from India. I am 
also aware of the great zeal which the 
present Viceroy and Council have shewn 
for the promotion of irrigation works: 
I also concur with what the Secretary for 
India said when speaking on the subject 
in February, that those who thought that 
famine could be banished from all dis- 
tricts of India by irrigation are very 
much mistaken ; but there is no doubt an 
enormously greater number of districts 
could be made like Sudh, which, with the 
lowest rainfall in India, viz., 1°5 inches, 
completely protects itself against famine 
by irrigation, and the fact remains that 
no Government has yet constructed a 
reservoir of any capacity in India. 
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I will not detain the House by going 
into details of this question, but conclude 
by saying that, as the immediate cause of 
famine is want of water, sc the first and 
great remedy must be to supply water in 
time of drought, and as in India there is, 
speaking generally, and taking one time 
with another, more than an ample supply, 
the question resolves itself very much 
into a problem of engineering, and I can- 
not help thinking, and I say it deliber- 
ately and with a knowledge of the great 
irrigation works which do exist in 
India, that this country, which is first 
amongst the nations for engineering skill 
and resources, has not sufficiently availed 
itself of this skill and of these resources. 
In Egypt, this engineering skill has 
just now shown magnificent results, and 
Egypt with her 13,000 square miles of 
cultivated land and small population of 
about 9,000,000, has been put into such 
a splendid position of irrigation supply 
by the aid of India’s engineers that it 
may well stand out as a brilliant example 
to many of the districts of India which 
has a cultivated area 26 times, and a 
population 33 times, greater. The rainfall 
is so abundant in some parts of India 
that as much sometimes falls in one day 
as during the whole year in some parts 
of the United Kingdom, and India pos- 
sesses one of the finest river systems in 
the world, in many cases fed not only 
by the great monsoon rains, but also, 
line the Nile, even in times of fiercest 
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drought, by the eternal snows lying 
along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, which tower to a loftier 
height than any other mountain range 
in the world, and if the Indian Govern- 
ment will undertake colossal irrigation 
works on a scale like those which have 
recently been so successfully completed 
in the Nile Valley, and assiduously pro- 
mote the minor means of irrigation 
recommended by the Commission, it will 
do much to mitigate the periodical 
visitation of famine in some districts, 
and in many districts do away with 
them altogether. 


*(12.40) CoLoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): We have listened with interest 
to what my hon. friend thinks should be 
the policy of the Government in India 
in combating the poverty of the country. 
He recommends the irrigation of India 
by water. I wish to recommend its 
irrigation by gold. My hon. friend’s 
policy demands works; my policy re- 
quires only faith. My hon. friend 
asks for the construction of a dam; [| 
ask for the removal of a dam. 
India is a poor country, and there 
are many cures for poverty ; but 
they all in the end result in the 
application of cash. At the present time 
private capital, which is invested to 
such an enormous extent over the rest 
of the civilised world, is practically de- 
barred from entering India. Lord 
Curzon has spoken about this most 
seriously: he has entreated British 
capitalists to put their spare cash into 
India, but they refuse. And why? Any 
person can raise a loan, and the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State can always, 
if he chooses to pay the rate of interest 
demanded, raise loans, but these loans 
will never cure the poverty of India. 
What is needed in India, is what goes 
on in every other civilised country, the 
importation of private capital, taking its 
own risk and serving the people for what 
remuneration they are able to give in| 
return. At the present moment India | 
is groaning under the burden of interest, | 
and it is only the firm value of the | 
rupee that enables her to bear it at all. | 
What happens to a private capitalist if 
he goes to India and offers to erect 
public works, or in other ways introduce 
private capital ? The following may be 
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taken as a summary of the treatment 
meted out to him. First of all, you 
have to find your official When you 
do, you find a courteous English gentle- 
man. You will produce to this English 
gentleman your scheme, involving an 
expenditure of a million. He receives 
you politely, but the moment you turn 
your back he begins to ascertain where 
you have stolen that million, for it is 
impossible for him to conceive of any 
one with honestly found, and therefore 
hardly earned, money coming to India to 
worry the Public Works Department, 
and compete with the Government, and 
from that time every impediment is placed 
in your way. That is what restrains 
people from going to India with money. 
They are not wanted. Officials have a 
low opinion of capitalists—not always 
unjustified—but there is surely no use 
in slumping all together. That spirit 
arises from the old principle that used 
to govern India when John Company 
ran India, and no opposition to John 
Company was permitted in India; the 
idea has not yet been driven out of the 
heads of Indian officials. Lord Lawrence 
once said, when asked if private enter- 
prise were not good for India, “I know 
what private enterprise is; it is robbing 
the Government.” Now, if India is to 
prosper, this spirit must be got rid 
of; restrictions must be abolished, the 
public must be allowed to compete with 
the gigantic monopolies of the Indian 
Government. I know of instances where 
means that no one would dare to adopt 
in this country have been taken to stop 
competition. I know of an instance 
where a bridge was projected across 
a river so low that no steamers were 
able to pass below it, and it was only 
the far-seeing kindness of the Secre- 
tary of State and of Lord Curzon that 
prevented its being thus built. Another 
grievance of capitalists arises from the 
short term of official office. There was 
a case of a tramway which was badly 
wanted in Assam. A company pro- 
posed to the Commissioner to con- 
struct it, and the Commissioner wrote 
a despatch stating that in his opinion it 
was a necessary work. Then he dis- 
covered that his term of office ex) ired 
in six months, and so he tore up his 
despatch, and said he could not bind 
his successor. In a case where it was 
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proposed to set up electric lighting in 
one of the great Indian towns, three 
different and successive sets of experts 
had to be convinced, beginning de nro, 
before the contract could be settled. 
Every expert reported in favour of it ; 
but before he retired so arranged matters 
that he had no responsibility for what hap- 
pened. Nine years were spent in getting 
that electric lighting system established. 
Thus is enterprise discouraged. A 
private company proposed to establish 
the electric light at Cawnpore. The 
City Corporation and Local Government 
supported the scheme, but the Public 
Works Department made _ impossible 
conditions and brought the negotiations 
to a standstill. Again, take the ex- 
tremely unfair discrimination made in 
regard to the enforcement of the 
Carriers Act. The Indian railways are 
exempted from its operation, but 
private steamboat services and other 
means of communication are rigidly 
subjected to it. 


You will for these reasons never get 
private capital into India until the whole 
administration is changed. The adminis 
tration is extremely honest, but often 
rather stupid. Dislike of responsibility is 
so great that private enterprise is discour- 
aged in the highest possible degree. I am 
aware that what I have said is known 
to the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
and Lord Curzon, and that they have 
nobly struggled against the system, but 
no man, however gifted and determined 
to thrust through improvements, can 
do so in the short period of time which 
is given to Indian officials. The system 
must be taken up by the roots and 
altered. I was in the City this morn- 
ing and happened to run acrossa City 
financier who could turn gold into 
India as easily as my hon. friend would 
turn water into it, and in reply to a 
question I put to him, he said, ‘“ Sir, 
India and Indian methods stink in the 
nostrils of the City of London.” The 
noble Lord cannot draw private capital 
into the country with a loan anda 
guarantee. What is wanted is inquiry. 
There are men in the House willing to 
devote their time to sitting upon a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the origin, acts, 
and results of the Indian Public Works 
Department. Such a Committee the 
noble Lord should appoint, and the 


Colonel Denny. 
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sooner it is appointed the better, if he 
desires to help our great dependency. 


(12.54.) Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (York- 
shire, W.R., Barnsley) : It is a matter of 
congratulation to hon. Members on both 
sides of the House that we are able 
to discuss the Budget this year with the 
knowledge that the Indian Empire is 
practically free from famine. During 
the last two years we have not been in 
that position. I have had opportunities of 
visiting the famine-stricken districts; | 
have witnessed the pitiablecondition of the 
patient and uncomplaining population, 
and I can testify to the self-sacrificing 
endeavours of the civil servants to miti- 
gate the famine in every possible way. 
It must, too, be a matter of rejoicing that 
the great Durbar will be celebrated when 
India is practically free from famine 
and pestilence. There is to be consider- 
able expenditure drawn from the Indian 
Exchequer in connection with the 
celebration. That will be largely for the 
benefit of English visitors, and I cannot 
help contrasting that fact with the 
ungracious and mean treatment con- 
templated towards our Indian guests 
who came to the Coronation. It is true 
that the noble Lord made certain 
statements as to the financial exigencies 
of this country in connection with the 
South African war, but has he forgotten 
that the Welby Commission declared 
emphatically that more than a quarter 
of a million sterling had been drawn from 
the taxpayers of India more than they 
were justly entitled to pay for years, and 
that the British Government had _ not 
the honesty to make restitution, but 
merely reduced the charge from the year 
1901. This question of the payment of 
the expenses of our guests is, however, a 
closed incident, but I hope that such a 
thing will never occur again. 

It is a matter for congratulation, that 
the Indian Budget for the first time in the 
history of the association of this country 
with India, shows a balance of assets 
over liabilities ; and from an examination 
of the statistics, I believe that the finan- 
cial position of India is better than it is 
commonly believed to be in this country. 
Last year the assets fell short of the 
liabilities by no less a sum than nine 
and a half millions sterling, but this year 
they exceed them by one and a half 
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millions. This is an _ extraordinary 
change in the financial situation. The 
total obligations of India, both in the 
shape of Funded and Unfunded Debt on 
the 3lst March last, amounted to 226 
millions sterling, and the assets to 2274 
millions. Included in those assets there 
is no less a sum than 160 millions 
sterling invested in State-owned rail- 
ways, earning an average dividend of 
5} per cent. If you capitalise those 
railways at 33 per cent. you get a 
capital value of 247 millions sterling. 
Then we have included in the liabilities 
twenty-four millions which has been 
expended on irrigation works. I agree 
very largely with the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire as to the value of irri- 
gation works, but I hold that their 
construction and the making of railways 
should go on hand in hand. The money 
spent on the irrigation works last year 
produced a profit of 74 per cent., and if 
that were capitalised, we should get an 
addition of 48 millions to our assets, 
bringing the total up to 294 millions 
sterling, or 68 millions surplus over the 
liabilities. The debt of India is thus 
much more than covered by revenue- 
producing assets in the shape of railways 
and irrigation works owned by the State, 
and leaving out the posts and telegraphs 
and, also, the land and forest revenues. 
I am glad that the British investing 
public are beginning to realise what 
good security taking up an Indian rail- 
way loan really is. I think the result 
of the railway and irrigation works 
already constructed is such as to justify 
more rapid progress being made in the 
future with similar undertakings. I do 
not altogether agree with the views of the 
hon. and gallant Member who last spoke. 
{ think that the railways in India should 
belong to the State rather than to private 
companies. A great mistake was made 
when the Government of India, having 
leased important railways to private 
companies, failed to take advantage of its 
power to take them over at the end of 
twenty - five years. When they did 
eventually take them over, they had to pay 
an enormous premium, to the permanent 
detriment of the Indian Exchequer. 
With regard to the whole of the railways 
in India, there is the encouraging result 
that the net average profit upon their 
working last year was 5% per cent. 
Whereas those railways showed a deficit 
of £480,000 ten years ago, last year, 
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in addition to the repayment of £590,000 
for redemption, they showed a profit of 
£817,000. It is satisfactory to notice 
that sanction has been given for the 
construction of 2284 more miles of rail- 
way, and I hope the policy of the 
Government in constructing railways 
will be continued, especially in con- 
structing feeder lines to the great trunk 
lines. These feeder lines will not only 
pay in themselves, but will make the 
trunk lines still more profitable. I am 
glad to see that a sum of £8,000,000 
has been allocated by the Government 
and private companies for the construc- 
tion of railways during the ensuing year. 
That is a fact upon which the Govern- 
ment of India are to be congratulated. 

Before leaving the question of finance, 
I wish to draw attention to the com- 
plicated nature of the accounts. I find 
on going through the Financial State- 
ment upon which the Budget of India 
is based that it is extremely difficult 
to discover, with regard to revenue- 
producing works, how much money is 
borrowed and how much comes out of 
the revenue for the year. It is highly 
desirable that the accounts of these 
revenue-producing works should be kept 
entirely separate from the civil and 
military charges. 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord GrorGe Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): So they are. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON : Theaccounts 
are kept in such a form that it is very 
difficult, at any rate for me, to ascertain 
clearly the respective results of each 
class of undertaking. Although in 
many districts the people of India are 
extremely poverty-stricken, the financial 
results of the last three years have 
been most surprising. I think, in view 
of the fact that when in 1888 the salt 
tax was raised it was clearly understood 
that the increase was to be regarded 
as only temporary, an early opportunity 
should now be taken to reduce it. | 
am glad to see that the Indian Govern- 
ment has remitted one million and a 
quarter of rent to the land cultivators. 
But that remission will not benefit the 
cultivators to the same extent as a 
reduction of the salt tax would have 
done, and it is extremely desirable that 
the salt tax should be reduced at the 
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earliest possible moment. 
remembered that, after all, a remission 
of rent only increases the security of 
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It must be! 


the money lender. Still, as £16,000,000 | 


has been spent by the Government on the 
relief of the famine, and as that amount 


represents nearly the whole of the yield of | 


the salt tax for three years, I am bound 
to admit that the tax is largely used for 
the relief of the famine-stricken natives. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to 
me to hear the statement made by the 
Secretary for India in the House last 
Monday with respect to our position 
and influence in Afghanistan, especially 
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all their influence to carry out the 
settled policy of the country in presery- 
ing the integrity of Persia. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I do 
not see how the question of the relations 
between this country and Persia arises 
on the Indian Budget. That is surelya 
matter rather for the Foreign Office. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: I do net 
want to transgress, but I think you will 
see that J amin order, inasmuch as there 
is included in the Indian Budget a sum 


‘for what is’ called the Persian Mission, 


as we are incurring enormous expendi- | 
ture on our North-West frontier in a| 


military sense, and have also spent large 
sums in Afghanistan in order to keep 
our influence predominant there. I do 
not know how much truth there is in 
the rumour that Russia is endeavouring 
to acquire a closer association with the 
Court of the Ameer by having a com- 
mercial representative there, but if the 
rumour is true it may be taken for 
granted that political influence will also 
be exercised by the Russian representative, 
because it is absclutely impossible to 
separate political influence from com- 
mercial influence. Commercial influence 
would be the thin end of the wedge, and 
would be sure to lead to complications. 
I hope, therefore, that the House will 
receive an assurance from the noble Lord 


and I desire information about it. 


*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: There 
is no Mission. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: A sum of 
£6,000 is given in the Budget for the 
Persian Mission. Then there is also the 
question of the India-European-Persia 
telegraph line. A sum of £232,500 has 
already been spent upon the line, and 
the present Budget provides for a further 
expenditure with respect to it of £87,000. 
This telegraph line is really the main 
line of communication between this 
country and India, and, if I am not out 
of order, I desire to urge that no portion 


of the line should cross through Russia, 


the Secretary for India, that the arrange- | 


ments between this country and the 
Ameer and the Russian Government are 
in no danger of being upset. 

Then there is the question of promot- 
ing trade between India and Persia. 
I think the Government are to be 
congratulated on having taken in 
hand the Quetta-Nushki railway and 
have opened up caravan routes from 
Baluchistan to Seistan and other regions 
of Persia. The trade has developed 
enormously, but I should be glad to hear 
that certain hindrances to it had been 
removed. I refer more especially to the 
interference of Russian medical officers 
on the ground of the possible importation 
of plague—an interference which is 
seriously hampering the development of 
trade with Persia. I think 
Government of India, as the trustees of 


the people of India, have an enormous| *THF 
responsibility resting upon them of using | STATE 


Mr. Joseph Walten. 


that the | 


as in case of any disagreement with that 
country the line would be liable to be 
eut. I would also urge that it is highly 
desirable, in the interests of the proper 
protection of the line, as well as of our 
commercial interests, that a road should 
be constructed from Bander Abbas to 
Ispahan, which would enable the more 
rapid repair of the line should it break 
down at anytime. I should like to point 
out that any disturbance of the status 
quo in Persia would seriously endanger 
our Indian Empire. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not in order in dealing with that point. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: Very well, 
Sir. I understand that the Persian 
Mission has been sent by India to Persia 
in order to uphold British interests in 
Persia. 
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Kensington, S.): What does the hon. 


Gentleman mean by the Mission to 
Persia? Does he refer to the Consular 
service ? 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON : I am refer- 

ring to the item of £6,000 for what is 
called the Persian Mission, and should 
like some information as to how the 
money has been spent. 


*LorD GEORGE HAMILTON: For 


Consular services. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: As the salary 
of the political officer in charge of the 
Mission appears on the Budget, I think 
I am in order in referring to it. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would be out of order in going into the 
question of the relations of this country 
with Persia and of maintaining the 
status quo. Thatis a matter quite outside 
the region of Consular officers. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: I only want 
to impress on the Government the fact 
that any alteration of the status quo 
in Persia would seriously endanger 
the safety of India, and I want them to 
use all the means in their power to 
prevent any such thing happening. 


(1.25.) SR EDWARD SASSOON 
(Hythe): The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down referred to the extra- 
ordinarily high level at which the salt 
tax is maintained, and the state of 
stagnation of that revenue appears to 
give a very strong confirmation to his 
view. I think that we in this House 
have reason to feel uneasy at that state 
of things which appears to argue that 
less salt is consumed by the poorer 
people than is consistent with a whole- 
some condition of life. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India will be 
able to recur to the former low level of 
tax in the best interests of the com- 
munity. Then he referred with some 
misgiving to the fact that money was 
being spent upon the Indo-European 
telegraph line. The hon. Member 
omitted from his consideration the fact 
that we have already a direct cable to 
India, but even that is not sufficient, 


and I would ask my noble friend the 
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Secretary of State for India whether any 
steps have been taken to connect 
Keeling Islands, by means of a spur 
cable, with Ceylon. I need hardly im- 
press upon the noble Lord the advis- 
ability of getting that done, because it 
would afford us a duplicate cable to 
India by way of Vancouver, Australia, 
Keeling, and Ceylon, and thence on to 
India. I have already mentioned the 
matter to the Colonial Secretary, under 
whose jurisdiction Keeling is, and he 
promised to see to it at the earliest 
possible opportunity. My hon. friend 
the Member for Dumbartonshire has 
very pointedly drawn the attention of 
the House to the shortcomings of suc- 
cessive Indian administrators, to the 
absence of large and comprehensive 
schemes of irrigation. I can endorse 
a good deal of what he said, while 
not being able to blame the Indian 
Government. After all, they, like 
any ordinary individual, have to cut 
their coat according to their cloth, and 
I am not sure that they have not 
exercised a wise and salutary discretion 
in dis»osing of their limited financial 
resources by encouraging the construc- 
tion and promotion of branch railways, 
so that wheat and grain from districts 
where there is a plethora of them may 
be transported into other districts where 
there may be a scarcity. At the same 
time, I am far from wishing to throw 
cold water upon the views and argu- 
ments advanced with so much ability by 
my hon. friend, and I would fain hope and 
believe that the Government may soon be 
in a position to undertake and to establish 
schemes of irrigation which would tap 
large sources of supply. such as those 
afforded by the mighty rivers there, and 
so bring large tracts of land under 
cultivation. - 


I now desire to associate myselt. though 
in a guarded way, with the congratula- 
tions tendered to my noble friend on the 
Statement presented to the House. 
Substantially it exhibits on the surface, 
at any rate, a progressive and a pros- 
perous development of the financial and 
economic position. The elasticity dis- 
played by the various branches of revenue 
is certainly remarkable, but one is 
naturally led to enquire in estimating 
whether there has been an improvement 
or a relative set-back, whether these 
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sources of revenue are sources to which 
the ryots and the masses of the agri- 
cultural population to any extent con- 
tribute. That is one point. The other 
is whether the general expansion of 
activity is co-extensive with and at all 
proportionate to the increase of the 
population, which, in spite of famine, has 
undoubtedly taken place in the last two 
decades. The House will remember that 
within that period the whole of the 
province of Upper Burma, with its eighty 
odd thousand square miles and three to 
four millions of inhabitants, has been 
incorporated with British India. What 
are the sources of income which have 
increased in bulk and in volume? My 
noble friend tel!s us that they are from 
imports, such as cotton goods and beet 
sugar, which the proletariat certainly do 
not use, and again from such heads 
as post office, stamps, excise, and income 
tax. Sir, the increase in stamps is held 
to be a sign of greater combativeness 
and a litigious spirit, and as regards 
excise, the debate has shown that in 
spite of the determination of the Govern- 
ment to discourage the provision of 
facilities for drink, drunkenness is not 
on the decrease, and therefore an addi- 
tion to that head of revenue can be no 
matter for gratification. What I mean 
to say is that these are not categories of 
State income obtained from the poorer 
people, and I submit that they can 
scarcely be considered as affording any 
reliable evidence of a widespread incre- 
ment of the margin of prosperity and 
purchasing power. My noble triend 
has told us of the rate at which sur- 
pluses have accumulated. I beg leave 
to eXamineand to dissect analytically the 
conclusions he so readily draws, or which 
seem to be sogliblydrawn,as to the people’s 
well-being, and when my noble friend 
assures the House on the warrant of the 
expansion of the revenue shown bythelast 
two accounts that this ‘s the case, I feel 
bound to part company with him. 

After the choruses and peans of rejoic- 
ing shown indifferently on these and on 
the Benches opposite, I rather feel like a 
skeleton at the feast. What are, broadly, 
the factors, the co-efficients of a country’s 
progress ? In a country like India, I 
would say the state of the export trade, 
the condition of the manufacturing 
industry and of the railways, would be 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 
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the best criteria to guide one’s opinion. 
Now as regards the export trade, we are 
told that it has increased by 16 per cent. 
True, but that increase is shown on a 
comparison with the exports in years of 
famine, and after two or three years of 
enforced rest the soil is bound to show 
its recuperative power, and | therefore 
question whether that increase is quite 
as satisfactory as under former currency 
conditions it might reasonably have 
been expected to be. It is also true that 
railway receipts have improved, but let 
us remember that even during the last 
year the effects of famine had not 
altogether disappeared, and I do not 
know to what extent these receipts may 
have been affected by the transport of 
men and of grain in connection with 
famine relief, and therefore paid for by 
the State. And when we come to the 
state of manufactures, it indicates a high- 
water mark of stagnation, if not of 
decadence and retrogression, and so one 
feels impelled to ask whether these 
surpluses have not been derived at the 
cost of numerically and economically 
two of the most important classes of the 
community, by the insidious operation 
of currency changes. The staple manu- 
facture in Bombay consists of cotton 
goods. I refer principally to that 
presidency because I happen to know 
something of it, but I am assured that 
my remarks equally apply to kindred 
industries in other parts of India. In 
Bombay no less than fifteen to twenty 
crores of rupees have been invested in 
cotton mills. Out of the sixty that were 
flourishing before the closing of the 
mints, no less than fifteen are now 
eking out a precarious existence and ten 
others are utterly unable to cope with 
the critical conditions which now con- 
front them. Sir, I have the authority 
of a native gentleman, whose expert 
knowledge of the subject my noble friend 
will not deny—I mean Mr. Tata—who 
says that ‘‘ market values declined even 
in ‘95 below the point reached in 90, 
that in nearly every case the value of 
1900 is much lower than that of ’90 and 
’95, and lower than the par value.” 

So much for the textile industry. If 
the House turns its attention to the tea, 
coffee and indigo enterprises, it will find 
that they experience the greatest diffi- 
culty in maintaining the competition 
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against the products of similar industries 


coming to Europe from silver standard | 
Does my noble friend think | 


countries. 
it so inconceivable that the disturbance 
of values, necessarily of a far-reaching 
character, brought about by the 


alteration of the standard and the. 


closing of the mints to the free coinage 
of silver, may have exercised a 
powerful influence in contributing to 
these untoward and prejudicial re- 
sults? I am told that other causes 
have been at work, extraneous, alien, 
and beyond the will or the ordering 
of the Indian Government, and that 
these are substantial factors in the 
phenomena which I am endeavouring 
to submit to the judgment of the House. 
Well, granted that, I ask how are we 
representatives of the highest tribunal, 
to which are committed the interests 
and the welfare in the last resort of 
those hundreds of millions of poverty- 
stricken peasants? We are, according 
to the felicitous phrase of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton, each of us a ‘‘ Member 
for India,” who owe it to our con- 
sciences, as my right hon. friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean says,— 
“To see that these millions do not suffer 
from the misplaced and ill-judged administra- 
tive initiative of the Indian Government.” 
How are we, without the facts and the 
data and the testimony of those who 
suffer, to discriminate between those 
elements in the economic situation 
which Government is capable of redres- 
sing or largely mitigating, and those 
other elements which, resulting from 
causes outside the purview of their 
control, must consequently be beyond 
their power to affect? With all due 
deference, I submit to my noble friend 
whether it is not a reasonable proposi- 
tion, when an issue of such gigantic 
magnitude is weighing in the balance, 
when the origin of that issue is 
apparently connected with and has 
become progressively acute since the 
inauguration of those currency laws 
with which the House is familiar, that 
some kind of serious and _ searching 


inquiry, not necessarily a public inquiry | 


_I should rather say that inquiry by 


Government officials in India should be | 


instituted—to ascertain, as far as may 
be, the subtle play of the economic 
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forees which you have created, and 
so endeavour to reach a solution of 
the problem in the interests of the 
teeming, toiling masses of the com- 
munity. That was a _ stupendous 
change. It was, after all is said and 
done, decided upon under the spur 
and stress of a difficult and an increas- 
ingly awkward Budget situation. Sir, 
that situation cannot be held solely to 
be a justification to that step, irrespec- 
tive of its effect upon the wealth-pro- 
ducing members, however that situation 
has undoubtedly been relieved, but 
whether relief has or has not been 
procured at the cost of tran-ferring 
the burden from the shoulders of 
classes, I mean those who have to 
send money home and those who use 
articles and luxuries of European origin 
—as the House will see, a relatively 
insignificant class—on to the shoulders 
of another, by far the most important, 
and from their helpless and uncom- 
plaining nature the class that compels 
the consideration and commiseration 
of this House—I mean, of course, the 
agricultural people. My noble friend 
brushed aside, with perfect courtesy, but 
with an easy nonchalance, the whole 
matter by informing me that the Com- 
mission of 1899 had disposed of the whole 
thing, and that there is nothing in the 
allegations to invalidate its finding. 
That was a  question-begging reply, 
as I hope to show presently. He 
entirely missed the gist of the point of 
the case. The Commission presided over 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
commenced its labours in May, 1898. I 
beg to ask the attention of the House 
particularly to this point. The rupee had 
then barely attained the steady equili- 
brium of sixteen pence, because it was 
only in May, 1898, curiously enough, that 
it touched the magic figure, and beyond 
infinitesimal oscillations has remained 
there ever since. My noble friend will 


'see that the economic disturbance and 
‘transference of the 


incidence of the 
burdens, if such things have taken place, 
consequent upon the diversion of the 
rupee from the intrinsic value of silver, 
had not had sufficient time to operate. I 
think hon. Members will acquiesce in the 
contention that that Commission investi- 
| gated a state of things against which we 
| have no complaint to make, and not the 
fixed sixteen penny rate which, since its 
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{COMMONS} 


Report, has been crystallized as a per- | 


manent factor. What is it that in the 
main has enabled the rupee to be screwed 
up to, and to be maintained at a parity 
of forty-two pence per ounce, when the 
metal of which it is composed has gradu- 
ally dwindled, until it has now reached 
the abnormally and unprecedentedly low 
price of not much more than twenty-two 
pence by manipulation and contraction 
of the currency ! That is incontestable 
at any rate I have not seen it successfully 
disputed. The policy was admittedly and 
avowedly a tentative policy. The Indian 
(sovernment categorically refused to name 
a minimum for the sale of their drafts, 
which it shows that in their view it was 
in the nature of an experiment. It would 
seem that now, after the lapse of four 
years, during which equilibrium in ex- 
change has been secured, it is reasonable 
to ask that some review of its action and 
its effect upon Indian commerce, trade 
and industry, should be undertaken. 
India is a poor country, and the gold 
standard suddenly introduced _ there 
cannot have been without its effect upon 
interests which have from timeimmemorial 
been based upon a_ totally different 
standard. ‘The employment of gold enters 
infinitesimally, if it enters at all, into the 
daily transactions, consequently the 
restriction of the coinage, and during the 
last eight years something like five and a 
half to six crores less has been coined than 
would have been coined judging from the 
average of former years, and not allowing 
for any expansion of the people’s needs, 
tends, and must from the nature of the 
case tend, to produce periodic disturbance 
in the money market and harassment to 
the multiplicity of business transactions. 

We see this curious phenomenon, that 
while the rupee has been artificially in- 
creased in value, it has to-day scarcely 
any greater purchasing power in India 
than it had before the mints were closed. 
On the other hand, let me very briefly 
illustrate what has occurred. The ex- 
porter in India sells his produce, say 





wheat, at forty shillings a quarter in | 


England ; as a matter of fact it is rather 
less, but that does not affect the argument. 
For these forty shillings he gets about 
40 per cent. less in rupees, so that he is 
muleted to that extent. He is obliged to 
part with a larger percentage of produce, 
while the weight of taxation remains the 


same. ‘There is no point in the argument 


that he should hold out for a higher gold | 
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price, and for this reason, that the price 
of a commodity is ultimately determined 
and governed by the cost of its production 
at the largest sources of supply and 
centres of production and distribution, so 
that while American and Australian and 
Russian cereals are selling at a certain 
level of price, Indian wheat must 
obviously adapt itself and conform to that 
level. If the House desires an authori- 
tative confirmation of what I am 
advancing, I beg leave to read a very 
short extract from a letter of the Treasury 
to the Secretary of State for India, 
bearing date 24th November, 1879. 
Referring to the proposal of the Indian 
Government to restrict the coinage of 
rupees— 

“ My Lords say in general the object of 
those Governments who embark on that course 
is to diminish the amount they have to 
pay to their creditors. In the present case, 
the object of the Indian Government appears to 
be to increase the amount they have to exact 
from the taxpayers. My Lords fail to see any 
real difference in the character of the two tran- 
sactions. If the present level of exchange be 
due to the depression of silver, the Government 
scheme if it succeeds may relieve the Indian 
Government and others who desire to remit 
money to England. But this relief will be 
again at the expense of the Indian taxpayer, 
and with the effect of increasing every debt or 
fixed payment in India, including debts due by 
ryots to moneylenders.”’ 
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Then again the Indian Government, 


| writing to the Secretary of State in 1886, 


freely admits that 

‘So far from the value in exchange having 
proved injurious to the people of India, the 
Indian cultivator appears to have actually 
gained.” 

I feel sure the noble Lord would be the 
last person to dispute the soundness of 
the opinions I have quoted, and if the 
Indian cultivator gains by alow exchange, 
the converse of the proposition, that he 
absolutely suffers from high exchange, 
must hold good. They further seem to 
bear out what he himself told us of the 
increasing indebtedness of the Indian 
peasantry. 

Now, Sir, if these effects are such 
as I have stated them, as regards gold 
standard countries, as regards the country 
further East where the exchange varies 
with the movements of the white metal, 
the effect is still more disastrous. The 
Indian manufacturer, having to sell his 
goods in dollars, finds that when he 
converts those dollars into rupees, he only 
gets 130 for every 100 dollars, while 
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formerly when the exchange between the 
two countries was on the same basis, he 
got no less than 220 rupees. Sir, this is 
a serious loss, and when we consider that 


these disabilities are coincident with 
the growing competition of Japan, 


the question of India’s loss can 
be perfectly well measured by the 
House. And now comes the gravest 
blow of all. You have by a stroke 
of the pen reduced to a considerable 
extent the intrinsic value of the savings 
of the people. These are invested in 
ornaments or ingots of uncoined silver. 
They are hoarded against a rainy day. 
They used to be disposed of weight for 
weight against the rupee. Now they 
can only obtain one-half. Has _ this 
arbitrary knocking-off of half the 
garnered wealth of the poor had no 
effect upon their power of resistance, 
their capacity of self-sustenance on 
occasions of famine? Does not this 
lend point and substance to the ac- 
cusation freely made by demagogues and 
agitators, interested agitators if you like 
to say so,in whose mouths a weapon of 
this sort can be used with the most 
telling and damaging effect, that the 
last famine was more a rupee than a 
grain famine. We hear pans sung in 
speaking of the surpluses achieved, and 
yet in 1894-1895, though exchange was 
at its very lowest, the Budget was 
balanced with a substantial surplus, 
While all the economic manifestations 
point to the great probability, I put it no 
higher than that, that the poorer 
classes are being ground out of ex- 
istence by the juggernaut car of the 
State rupee, and while the lines of the 
peasant appear to have fallen in anything 
but pleasant places, the manufacturing 
classes, as I have already tried to show, 
are about as badly off. And why? You 
have imposed—and both Parties are 
tarred with the same brush — excise 
duties on the handicraft of the Indian, 
out of sheer pusillanimity, ostensibly in 
the name of some pedantic sacrosanct 
doctrine, some Cobden Club heterodoxy, 
but really to prevent,—and with all de- 
ference to the altruism of the Member 
for Oldham—the coarser kinds of yarn 
and cloth, and these constitute the 
chief productions of the Indian mill, 
from interfering with and shutting out, 
some portion of Lancashire goods. 
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Where in the name of all that is reason- 
able is the justice or justification of 
your action? I see no redeeming 
feature in this sordid squalor of 
electoral pre-occupation. In our Col- 
onies protection is rampant, and more 
flagrantly and more outrageously 
rampant in that the goods from the 
mother country are indiscriminately 
attacked with those of the foreigner. 
We have reduced the value in rupees of 
the farmer’s produce, we have caused his 
hard-earned savings to shrink to one- 
half, we have brought the various 
industries to the brink of ruin ; and does 
my noble friend, with all this cumulative 
evidence before him, seriously believe 
that he has allayed the apprehensions 
or met the objections of those who, 
rightly or wrongly, think that substantial 
grounds exist, that there is a strong 
presumption in favour of investigation 
since the 16-penny rupee was crystallized 
into stability, by riding off on the con- 
Glusions of the Fowler Committee ’ 
I would ask my noble friend what 
self-respecting economic observer would 
be satisfied with the deductions and 
conclusions gained under the circum- 
stances of that Committee. I would 
appeal to him, not to turn a deaf ear to 
those plaints and remonstrances, faint 
though they be, which reach this 
House from the people of India. | 
appeal to him, as the Member for 
Kilmarnock did in _ his vigorous 
philippics, not to be inveigled and over- 
powered by the miasmic opinions of the 
bureaucratic element that abhors change 
and inquiry as much as nature abhors 
a vacuum. I have had some experience 
of this inertia, of this aversion to the 
brushing away of cobwebs, of secret 
arrangements and mystifications in the 
region of cables. A sacred charge lies 
on each of us, and my noble friend, if 
he spurns their tribulations, if he 
disdains to inquire into them, would be 
gratuitously assuming responsibility of 
the gravest kind. If so, I would venture 
to hope that, with the assistance and 
sympathy of this House, I may be 
allowed to appeal to the tribunal of 
public opinion to make effective these 
representations, and while in no way 
prejudging the issues that cluster 
round this matter, we may send an 
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eirenicon of hope to the sorely-tried, 
though staunchly loyal, people of 
India. 


*(2.0.) Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
expressed his satisfaction that the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
s ated in the speech he made the other day 
that the Land Revenue in future would 
be collected with moderation, that the 
subject of technical education would 
receive more attention, and that a 
larger amount of money would be spent 
upon it. He was glad, also, that the 
noble Lord held out some hope that the 
salt tax would be lightened. That tax 
pressed heavily upon the millions of 
people in India. Perhaps for the present, 
however, the Government of India had 
adopted a better course in writing off 
a large portion of the arrears of the land 
assessment. Last year the amount 
cancelled was £1,300,000. These arrears 
were largely attributable to the famine. 
The holdings of the ryots in India 
averaged two and a half acres of land, 
and their arrears averaged fifteen rupees, 
or £1 sterling. He regretted the large 
number of evictions which had been 
carried out—the number in the Presi- 
dency of Madras during eleven years, 
from 1879-80 to 1880-90 inclusive— 
were 840,713. It was terrible tocontem- 
plate the suffering which this involved, 
for it meant the turning of families out 
of their homes and taking everything 
from them. As the result of those 
evictions 1,963,364 acres of land were 
put up to auction, but the Government 
were only successful in selling 779,142 
acres, the remaining 1,184,222 acres 
being bought in by the Government at 
an average of 14d. per acre. That fact 
illustrated the extreme poverty of the 


people. They were unable to buy | 
land even at that low figure. It was 


through no fault of their own that they | 
fell into arrears, and he could only hope | 
that the money-lenders did not reap much | 
benefit through the remission of arrears | 
He trusted that the noble | 
Lord would take care that more agricul- | 


of assessment. 


tural banks were established. These 
banks were in the experimental stage 
at the present time, and he hoped they 
would prove successful, for it was im- 
portant that everything possible should 


be done to get rid of the money-lender, | 


Sir Edward Sassoon, 
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who undoubtedly was one of the greatest 
curses of the ryotwari of India. Next 
to the prevention of evictions, about the 
best way in which money could be spent 
was in the spread of technical education, 
On his recent visit to India he inspected 
the workshops and technical school 
which had been established by the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, where he found a 
large number of young men anxious to 
get technical instruction and a knowledge 
of mechanical work. He also visited the 
boot and shoe and saddlery factory at 
Gwalior. There the best American and 
European machinery was in operation, and 
the establishment was being run on the 
most satisfactory lines. He looked for 
good results from the development of 
industrial pursuits, which would enable 
the people to get away from agriculture, 
in connection with which there was 
nothing but misery and starvation. In 
support of his contention that the 
Government of India should encourage 
technical education and the development 
of manufacturing industries, he quoted 
from a lecture recently delivered in 
London by Sir H. Cotton, late Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. The greatest 
good, said the lecturer, that could be 
conferred on India was technical education 
and the restoration of industrial enter- 
prises. 

The hon. Member condemned the 
system with respect to official service, 
which resulted in the burdening of the 
finances of India with enormously heavy 
pensions. This arose in a large measure 
from the fact that Government officials 
were allowed to retire too soon. He 
advocated longer service for the officials. 
He did not know, after all, that the 
climate of India was so trying as was 
sometimes stated. An Indian official 
drove down to his office at twelve or one 
o’clock and spent two or three hours 
there. The sahib was waited upon by a 
number of servants, and on the whole, 
the conditions of his life were such that 
he should not be able to retire at the 
early age he did now. Many of these 
Indian officials, on coming back to this 
country, engaged in all sorts of pursuits. 
If they were-obliged to servea few years 


| longer that would be one way of lighten- 
ing the burden of Indian finance which, 


he thought, would certainly give satis- 
faction. He was glad that Lord Curzon 
was realising the importance of dealing 
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with the question of the Indian police. 
In regard to Indian railways, he said 
that, while it was true they had been 
constructed at a heavy cost, it was a 
good thing they had been constructed, 
for, looking to the hostile feeling enter- 
tained towards the British by some of 
the frontier tribes, it was of great im 
portance that we should have facilities 
for the rapid transport of troops and 
Moreover, railways were of the 
greatest value in the development 
of the country. The time had come 
when a great deal more should be done 
in the way of irrigation. The Maharaja 
of Jeypore during the famine put a large 
number of people to work on irrigating 
a tract of land which now looked like a 
beautiful garden. All around there was 
nothing but desert, and what had been 
done at that place was an illustration 
of what could be accomplished by means 
of irrigation. He suggested that loans 
might be raised specially for irrigation 
purposes. Irrigation works had done 
much to improve the condition of the 
fellaheen of Egypt, and he had no 
doubt that similar works would do 
much to benefit the people of India. 
He was glad to find that so able a man as 
Sir Colin Scott Moncrief had been des- 
patched to India to investigate the whole 
question of irrigation. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would submit the report of that 
gentleman, who was so able to deal with 
matters of that kind, to the House of 
Commons. Then there was the question of 
the housing of the native troops. He had 
been very glad to notice that the housing 
of the European troops was all that could be 
desired everywhere; but the Native 
troops were atrociously housed in places 
not fit for pig-styes. Now they should 
do what they could to house these 
men comfortably. We had to depend 
upon them to fight our battles, 
and to stand by us in times of 
need. He could assure the noble Lord 
that there was very considerable dis- 
satisfaction amongst them in regard to 
the condition of their cantonments. He 
was told that there had been a slight 
improvement in getting better houses 
in some districts, and he hoped 
that the Government of India would see to 
it that all the Native troops were housed in 
places in which human beings could 
live. He must refer the noble Lord to the 
question of currency notes in India. It 


VOL. CXV. 


guns. 
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was a surprise to him to find that, after 
supplying himself with a sufficient num- 
ber of currency notes in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, he could not change them every- 
where in India. In Tuasteiling. for 
instance, they could not be cashed at all, 
except through the courtesy of a mer- 
chant. That was rather hard lines, and 
there was something wrong somewhere. 
He knew that the answer would be made 
that the currency officials in Caleutta 
were against any change in the present 
system, because they said it would cause 
additional trouble inthe Department. That 
was nonsense—it would give them a little 
more work to do; the Government 
offices ought to be run on business princi- 
ples. The noble Lord had said that there 
was great credit due to the Works Depart- 
ment. He did not think so. He had 
called at the Works Department in regard 
to the overcrowding of third - class 
carriages and other matters. He was 
glad to hear that Lord Curzon was look- 
ing into this matter, and that India has in 
him a Viceroy who spared no pains in 
his work. As to automatic brakes, 
the law in this country was that there 
should be automatic brakes on every 
passenger train, but there were many 
trains in India that ran for hundreds 
| of miles without automatic brakes. And 
| yet that was on State Railways! There 
| ought to be an automatic brake on every 
| passenger trainin India. The noble Lord 
| said that our rule in India was a rule of 
| justice, and not of force. He doubted 
that. There was the case of Sirdar 
| Natu and his brother, both of Poona, who 
had been arrested and kept in prison for 
|two years without trial, and then the 
prison doors were thrown open and 
they were toldto go. They got no com- 
pensation for alleged illegal seizure of 
their personal property, and no attention 
has been paid to their representations, 
which, in fact, have never been acknow- 








‘ledged. Again, there was the case of 


Krishna Rao Raghunath, grandson of 
Bapu Raghunath Dewan of Dhar. Bapu 
had six sons, one of whom, Ramchandra 
Roa, was suspected of complicity in the 
Mutiny. Not only was Ramchandra’s 
property confiscated, but that of every 
member of his family, although all these 
had been true to the British Crown. 
That was not the rule of justice, but 
the rule of force. Two of the descendants 
of Bapu, viz., Krishna Rao Raghunath 


G 
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‘nd Shanka Rao Bhagwant, ure respec- 
‘ively entitled to a sixth share of Bapu’s 
estate, and they should not be made to 
suffer because a relative was not true in 
his allegiance to the British Crown. He 
trusted that the noble Lord would look 
into these matters himself. He had 
heard nothing but praise everywhere 
about the government of Lord Curzon. 
It would be a God-send to the people of 
India if Lord Curzon’s stay were pro- 
longed for five vears beyond the ordin- 
ary term. His Lordship had done mag- 
nificent work in India, and he urged the 
India Office at home to support him in 
his efforts to bring about a better state 
cf things in India. 


*(3.0) COLONEL LEGGE (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I would ask the 
indulgence of the House for a_ short 
time while I call attention to a matter 
which has been much commented upon 
in the Press, and has been the subject of 
(Juestions in this House. I refer to the 
punishment by the Government of India 
of the 9th Lancers. On Monday last I 
put a Question to my noble friend the 
Secretary of State for India as_ to 
whether he would cause a full and 
independent inquiry to be made into this 
case, and [ was informed that my request 
could not be granted because the matter 
was a question of military discipline. If 
it were merely a question of military 
discipline I would not bring the matter 
before this House, but I think it is a 
question of much greater importance, 
affecting the administration of justice in 
India and the relations between the white 
and coloured races in that country. 

The circumstances of the case are 
briefly these. In April last the 9th 
Lancers returned to India from 
South Africa, after two and a half years’ 
service in that country. They were sent 
to Sialkote, in the Punjab. On the night 
of their arrival they were entertained by 
the other regiments on the station. That 
same night a native cook employed in 
the regiment, who had been turned out of 
the cook-house earlier in the day for being 
drunk, was found lying about two miles 
from the cavalry lines cruelly‘ill-treated— 
so cruelly that he died within a few 
days. Steps were at once taken to 
tind out who was implicated in this ill- 
treatment, and a regimental inquiry was 


held. 
Mr. Weir. 
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the point. A second independent inquiry 
was ordered by the General Commanding, 
and he was unable to get a trace of the 
offenders. A civil inquiry was held, with 
practically the same result. This native 
made a statement to the effect that he had 
been ill-treated by soldiers, and, as he 
believed, by the 9th Lancers. Another 
native, who was with him, stated that the 
man had been ill-treated by soldiers, but 
the night was so dark that he could not 
distinguish who they were. The officers 
of the 9th Lancers offered a reward of 500 
rupees for the apprehension of the offender, 
and that led to no result. The Govern- 
ment of India were not satisfied with the 
evidence that had been adduced; they 
made up their minds that the 9th 
Lancers were guilty, and they ordered 
them severe punishment. All officers and 
men on leave in India were recalled, and it 
was ordered that no leave should be given 
until June, 1903. Extra sentries were 
posted on all regimental buildings, and the 
regiment was ordered to be removed to 
another station not so popular as their 
present one, and they were further ordered 
not to attend the Durbar at Delhi. That 
part of the punishment has been remitted, 
1 am not sure that it would not have 
been better if it had been retained. The 
9th Lancers formed part of that small 


army which, in the year 1857, held 
the Ridge at Delhi against al! 


the assaults of the rebels until 
the city was taken. On that Ridge stands 
a memorial to all those who fell- 

* Erected by their comrades who lament 
their loss, and the Government whom 
they have served so well,” and it would 
be perhaps better that that regiment 
should not be brought back to Delhi after 
forty-five years absence, suffering under 
a punishment which had been inflicted 
by a Government which they believed 
had served them so badly. The evidence 
in this case was that of the injured man 
himself and that of another native. 
Native evidence is notoriously unreliable, 
and anyone acquainted with India knows 
of the four-anna witnesses who surround 
the courts there, and who, for the pay- 
ment of that small sum, are prepared to 
give evidence for either side. It might 
possibly be said in this case that the man 
was dying, and that his statement should 
be received as a dying declaration, but 
that could hardly be contended, because 
in the ‘Manual of Military Law,” with 
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which all officers make 


acyuainted, it says— 

‘‘Dying declarations,” said Mr. Justice 
Byles, ‘‘ought to be admitted with scrupu- 
lous, I had almost said, with superstitious 
care. They have not necessarily the sanction 
of an oath; they are made in the absence of 
the prisoner ; the person making them is not 
subject to cross-examination, and is in no peril 
of prosecution for perjury. There is also great 
danger of omissions and of misrepresentations, 
both by the declarant and the witness. To 
make a dying declaration admissible, there 
must be an expectation of impending and 
almost immediate death from the causes then 
operating. The authorities show that there 
must be x0 hope whatever.” 


Therefore I do not think it can be con- 
tended in this case, that the statement of 
this native can be looked upon as a dying 
declaration. 


The reason I have brought this 
question forward is not, as I have 
said before, because it is solely one 
of military discipline, but because it 
affects the administration of justice 
generally. I desire to enter my sincere 
and emphatic protest against this 
general punishment of a regiment for an 
offence which might have been com- 
mitted by one or more of their number, 
and it is for that reason I have brought 
this forward. In reply to a Question 
put on Monday last by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex, my noble friend the 
Secretary of State for India stated that 
it was reasonably certain that the as- 
sailants were men of the 9th Lancers. 
Ido not think the law admits “ reason- 
able certainty.” Reasonable certainty 
admits a doub*, andit is, I believe, the 
law of this country that in a case of 
doubt the accused gets the benefit of it. 
The noble Lord went on to say this 
punishment had been inflicted because 
the regimental authorities had been 
guilty of neglect. I do not know what 
further inquiry could have been made, 
but if any officer has been guilty of 
neglect of duty, then it is for the 
authorities to deal with that question, as 
they are perfectly able to do under the 
King’s Regulatioas. | submit that every 
attempt has been made to discover 
the offenders in this case. Another 
Question was put to my noble friend the 
Secretary of State, which was as to 
whether this punishment met with the 
approval of the military authorities, and 
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themselves | his answer was that it did. 


) June, 1903. 
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The infor- 
mation which I have in my possession 
leads me to believe that that is not so. 
I am informed that the military authori- 
ties and the Government of India are not 
at one upon this point, and that is the 
reason why I thought it my duty to 
bring it forward, because it is not a 
question of military discipline, but a 
matter of justice. 

What is the punishment in this 
case? It is one which I suppose is 
intended to uphold military discipline 
and protect the natives of India. 
With regard to military discipline I am 
convinced that a general punishment 
of this sort is not the thing to maintain 
it, and my experience is that disci; line 
is best maintained by absolute fairness, 
and not by harsh and indiscriminate 
punishment. The effect of a general 
punishment is to make those who are 
perfectly innocent discontented and un- 
happy. But this case goes far beyond 
that. I have seen letters in which it is 
said that the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men feel this military slander 
deeply, especially after the way in which 
they have maintained the name of the 
regiment. It is not the officersand non- 
commissioned officers and men only that it 
affects. It affects the officers of the 
past, and all those who have friends and 
relations in the regiment now. Among 
other things I am informed that the 
draft that is on its way to India now is 
to suffer the same punishment, and that 
the punishm nt will apply to all those 
drafts that go to India to this regiment, 
and all the officers who may join the 
regiment between this and the Ist of 
I have said that I desire to 
protest against this general punishment 
which I consider antiquated, barbarous. 
and vindictive. It is a punishment 
which I believe is Chinese in its origin. 
and it is vindictive because it will be 
made to apply to those who could not by 
any possibility have been guilty. I have 
asked that a full and independent 
inquiry should be made into all the 
circumstances of the case. I ask that 
that inquiry shall be full, shall be 
independent of the military authorities, 
and independent of the Government oi 
India, and I make that request in the 
interest of this distinguished regiment, to 
which India owes so much. 


G 2 
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FORD (Woolwich): In my opinion, 
this is a very serious case, on grounds 
other than those on which my hon. 
and gallant friend has _ based his 


statement. We are gradually getting 
into a state in which the public 
and the Press and this House are 


constantly interfering in questions of 
discipline. Such intervention must be 
absolutely fatal to the government of the 
services. At the same time! think that 
this deplorable state of affairs has been 
brought about through the agency of 
those in authority. What has raised 
this feeling in the Press and the public ? 
It is a question of collective punishment, 
and anybody who has ever had anything 
to do with the administration of men 
and boys knows that collective punish- 
ment is absolutely futile for the purpose 
of finding out anything at all. I can 
give my experience in the Royal Navy, 
and I have some experience of regiments. 
Those that have experience know per- 
fectly well that discipline is often very 
irritating, but they also know that we 
have to suffer from that irritation and 
to obey orders. They also know that 
during those moments of irritation in 
the barrack room, or on the lower deck, 
seven-eighths ofthe men are entirely on 
the side of authority, and endeavour to 
dissuade those who are inclined to 
insubordination from making fools of 
themselves. What is the result? In 
the 9th Lancers you may depend upon 
it that seven-eighths of the menand non- 
commissioned officers are trying to find 
out who in the regiment killed this man. 
The authorities thought it right to punish 
the whole regiment, and the result is 
that you havetheseven-eighthsof the men 
who desire to support authority 20 per 
cent. more angry than the others, because 
they feel they are suffering the injustice 
of the punishment. Justice and dis- 
cipline are not by any means synony- 
mous terms. In justice you have the 
admission of extenuating circumstances, 
but in discipline you have not. A 
breach of discipline has to be punished, 
and the punishment has to be accepted. 
Sandhurst is a case in point. At Sand- 
hurst there were some fires lit in the 
college, the authority inflicted a collec- 
tive punishment. What was the result ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Although seven-eighths of these young! 
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men were probably loyal to authority, 
they lost their tempers, went outside, 
and broke the rules. That was an 
offence against discipline and had,to be 
punished. If it had not been a question 
of discipline, but of justice, there would 
have been extenuating circumstances to 
take into account, because a number of 
these young men had been punished 
for something with which they had 
nothing whatever to do. 


There is another point with regard 
to collective punishment. Take a 
school, a regiment, or a ships com- 
pany. Who is regarded with the great- 
est horror? The informer and the 
sneak. Collective punishment is a 
premium on the informer and the 
sneak ; and collective punishment never 
yet brought out information among such 
communities. The Secretary of State 
for War appears to doubt my word. 
I can only say I have never been 
a shipmate or a schoolmate with 
a sneak. As far as discipline goes 
it is necessary, no matter what dis- 
cipline you enforce on the men under 
your command, to be strict, and men 
will submit so long as the matter 
is one purely of discipline, in which they 
do extra duty or something of that 
kind. If you administer your discipline 
badly you will get the men irritated and 
insubordinate and have to punish them 
collectively. Now, it might be asked 
what punishment would I give? The 
punishment which I would have given 
in the case of Sandhurst would have 
been to call these young men before me 
and tell them I was going to put so 
many of them on duty as sentries in 
pairs day and night, and that if a fire 
occurred where they were sentries they 
would be discharged with disgrace. 
There would then have been no mutiny. 
I would have dealt similarly with the 
9th Lancers. I would have put extra 
officers on duty, extra pickets. If the 
non-commissioned officers’ pickets had 
not been enough, I would have put on 
officers’ pickets; and if that were not 
enough, the whole regiment. Men will 
never refuse to do their duty. In the 
case of a difficulty on board a ship, I 
would not order the ship to remain at 
a certain place for a month and forbid 
the officers and men to go ashore. 
That would bring about a mutiny 
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to a certainty. I would send the ship 
steaming out to sea and give the 
men extra duty, or march them twice 
round an island if necessary, and there 
would not be a word said. As to 
the plea of ‘‘ reasonable certainty” a 
court of law would not hang a cat on a 
reasonably certain charge. Here a 
whole regiment is punished because it 
is thought reasonably certain that one 
or more men had beaten this unfor- 
tunate Hindu. My noble friend said 


that the regimental authorities had not | 


made reasonable attempts to discover 
the offenders. [ am sorry to say I do 
not believe a word of it. 
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| desire to make it perfectly clear that I 
have had no communication, either direct 
or indirect, with anyone in this regiment 

since this occurrence. I do not wish to 

| deal with the matter from the narrow 
point of aregimentalscandal—there are far 
greater issues at stake. We have here 
|under review the three questions of 
| discipline, justice, and expediency. The 
| question in which I naturally, like the 
| two hon. and gallant Members who have 

\already spoken, take deep interest is 

that of discipline. Recently there has 

| been a tendency, especially on the part of 

| civilians, to look upon discipline as a 


| secondary consideration, because in the 





/recent war the Boers made a gallant 
. defence without having had any special 
*Lord GEORGE HAMILTON: Do) military training, such as that imposed 
you know what they did? 'on Continental armies. But I would 
| point out that there was in the Boer 
*LorpD CHARLES BERESFORD: The | forces discipline of the highest kind, inas- 
noble Lord is quite right ; Ido not know;| much as the men were serving under 
and if the noble Lord instead of saying | officers up to whom they looked as their 
that had told us what they did do he| natural leaders in times of peace, men 
might have prevented needless irritation. | who were closely associated with them, 
I only base my speech on my personal| and who knew their characters in all 
knowledge of that distinguished regiment. | respects. Therefore, in addition to the 
For many years I had a distinguished | Ordinary physical discipline, there was 
brother in the 9th Lancers, and from | What I may call moral discipline. 
what I have known of the regiment | The questions I ask are these: Has the 
for years, I am confident that the officers |action of the Indian Government been 
used every effort to find whether any such as to improve discipline, or has it 
soldier in the regiment beat the Hindu. | not been rather to defeat it? Has the 
The authorities are to blame for the | course adopted by the Viceroy effected its 
way in which they have dealt with the | purpose? Have the culprits been dis- 
case of Sandhurst, and they are to blame | Covered? I think not. I may point to 





for the way in which they have dealt 
with this case. Possibly, the dis- 
tinguished administrator who is Viceroy 
of India has some reason which has not 
been made public for punishing the 
regiment, but the manner in which the 
punishment has been inflicted is entirely 
wrong, and I hope the noble Lord will 
give some explanatory reason why it 
occurred at all; but whatever reason 
he gives, from my point of view, the 
collective punishment of the 9th Lancers 
was injurious and a punishment not 
calculated to find out who was the 
offender. It is bad for the service that 
such a punishment should be given, and it 
is a bad thing for the public to raise 
matters of discipline before the whole 
country. 


*(3.30.) Captain NORTON (Newing- 


an analogous case, which will be in the 
recollection certainly of some of the 
military Members of the House. In 1891 
a Captain Von K—— in the German 
army was murdered near the Prussian 
frontier. Whilst standing outside the 
riding school this officer was shot through 
the heart, and the smoking musket with 
which the deed had been committed was 
discovered in the vicinity of the school 
where he had been drilling some of his 
men. There were also a number of men 
in the stables and barracks close by. 
What action did the German Government 
take? It cannot be denied that the 
German army is the first army in the 
world, more especially where discipline is 
concerned. The German Emperor, who 
is the head of the army, who occupies a 
position which no person in this country 
occupies, and who, besides being a man 
of great ability is of undaunted courage, 








ton, W.): In taking part in this debate I 


' having a free hand, did what? He did 
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not punish the regiment collectively, but | 


he sent special detectives from Berlin to 
inquire into the character of the particular 
squadron, and into the sayings and doings 
of the men. Four months afterwards 
three men were brought to trial, and 
acquitted. Why? Because there was a 
reasonable doubt, as there is in this case. 


It is well known that it is ‘a simple | 


matter to get Russian escaped convicts, 
some of whom are always endeavouring 
to cross the frontier, to commit any 
crime for a mere nothing, because they 
carry their lives in their hands, and it was 
quite within the bounds of possibility 
that one of these men had been procured 
to commit that crime. 


I may say that many years ago I served 
at this particular station of Sialkote for 
three or four years with another Lancer 
regiment. I took one of these very 
cook boys on an expedition to the 
hills; he assaulted a native of the 
country, and | had to pay for his mis- 
conduct. It is well known that in this 
district there are a number of ne’er-do- 
wells and criminals who, having escaped 
into the native city of Sialkote, try to 
obtain service as cook boys. Like all con- 
quered races, East Indians are very subtle, 
and would have no hesitation whatever, 
having perpetrated an outrage them- 
selves, in endeavouring to throw 
suspicion on the shoulders of some 
European regiment, and if there is one 
regiment more than another that they 
would select it is the 9th Lancers, be- 
cause that particular regiment did most 
gallant and distinguished service in the 
whole of the Punjab War and the Indian 
Mutiny. 


Before passing to the question of 
justice, | may state that I have not a 
word to say against the noble Lord, who 
has had such a distinguished career in 
India, and who, I frankly admit, is to be 
excused in a great measure for the 
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resented by the European soldiers in 
India, and there will be a reflex action 
on the part of the natives. The latter, 
with their great astuteness, will know 
how to insult the European soldiers, 
who will, of course, retaliate. This 
system of general punishment may 
sometimes succeed with school boys and 
with uncivilised races, who are practically 
children, but there is a great difference 
between boys and men. Men _ have 
greater fixity of purpose; their charac- 
ters are more formed ; they have greater 
fortitude and wider experience of life, 
and this form of punishment is bound 
to ‘ail, particularly where the British 
soldier is concerned. By moving the 
regiment to another station you are 
only sowing the dragon's teeth, because 
every European soldier in the station 
will take up the quarrel, and there 
will be a state of perpetual! friction 
between the people of India and the 
European garrison. It will be only 
human nature for every one of the 
200,000 men in the Indian Army to side 
with their kith and kin, and thusa 
deplorable state of affairs will be created. 
And what effect will it have in this 
country? A large number of time- 
expired men are about to come home 
from India, and in a year or two, if not 
now, there will be a great difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient men to replace those 
whose time has expired. We should be 
face to face with a great recruiting 
difficulty, and what will be the story 
that these time-expired men will be 


| spreading about the country? That any 


action he has taken, because it is his | 


duty and our duty to show the natives 
of India that they cannot be ill-treated 
with impunity by Europeans, that their 
lives and property are under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor of India, and that 
they can appeal with confidence to us to 
protect them in all respects. But what 


man who joins the army will be liable 
at any moment to be punished for an 
offence of which he is totally innocent. 
It will be the death-blow to recruiting. 


In conclusion I would ask the Secre- 
tary of State to suggest to his noble 
friend the Viceroy that now he has 
shown to the natives of India his desire 
to protect them, he should, in the 
interests of expediency, put an end to this 
punishment. He has ample excuse for 


doing so, because inashort time we are to 


have this great Durbar, when India is to 
rejoice at the accession of her new 
Emperor. A good opportunity presents 


itself, therefore, for doing that which will 


effect will this punishment, if it is con- | 
justice, and is undoubtedly most ex- 


tinued, have upon the people of India? 
This collective punishment will 


Captain Norton. 


be | 


help discipline, is nothing but bare 


pedient. 
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*(3.45.) Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : 
I have no right to speak in this debate, 
as I have already addressed the House, 
but as speeches have been made directly 


impugning the action of the military | 


authorities in India, I am sure the House 
will allow me fora few minutes to occupy 
their attention. It is with great regret 
that lam compelled to say what I shall 
say in the next few minutes. If my 
advice had been taken, this case would 
never have been brought upin the House 
of Commons. It is a very serious matter 
to bring forward a case of this kind, for 
two reasons. The action taken has been 
disciplinary, it was taken on the authority 
of the highest military personages in 
India, and it is bad for military discipline 
that action so taken should be reviewed 
in this House. I have no fault to find 
with the tone and substance of the 
speeches which have been made, but 
unquestionably my hon. and gallant 
friends have been supplied with ex parte 
statements. I am compelled, therefore, 
to do that which I would rather not have 
done-—to state the facts of the case, the 
exact nature of the punishment inflicted, 
and the consequences of that punishment. 
It is perfectly true that this is not a 
military question alone, but a question 
of the administration of justice. I am 
glad that my noble friend the Member 
for Woolwich expressed in such clear 
and emphatic terms that, so far as he 
was concerned, he would do everything 
in his power to stop Europeans in India 
in any way misusing their position by 
assaulting or attacking natives. That is 
a feeling which unanimously animates 
this House; but I am bound to state 
that during my tenure of office cases 
have come up where natives have been 
violently assaulted, maltreated. and in 
some cases have died, and I am bound 
to add that the investigations made into 
those malpractices were not so prompt 
as they should have been, nor so quick 
as they would have been if the assaulted 
had been a European. It must be 
borne in mind that we have in India 
an absolutely unique Empire, consisting 
of 300 millions of natives, subject to 
200,000 white people at the outside, 
including men, women, and children. 
Nowhere is the British soldier treated 
with greater consideration, and nowhere, 
on the whole, does he behave better. 
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But these cases of violence and outrage 
have from time to time occurred. Lord 
Curzon, from the time he took up his 
office, has exercised the whole of his 
great powers and influence in impress. 
ing upon his white countrymen that 
it is their duty to investigate such 
outrages with the utmost promptitude, 
and with just as sincere a desire to 
bring home justice to the culprits as if 
the conditions were reversed and it was 
a white man who had been assaulted by 
a native. 


What oecurred in this case? The 


| 9th Lancers, a magnificent regiment, 


with as fine a record behind it as any 
regiment in the British Army, after 
most distinguished service in South 
Africa, arrived in India and went 
to Sialkote. It was entertained on 
the night of its arrival, and I am 
afraid there was some heavy drink- 
ing. At 9 o'clock, or a little past, 
on that night a native cook, who had 
been taken on in connection with some 
work in the kitchen, was brutally 
assaulted within twenty-five yards of 
one of the kitchens of the cantonment 
occupied by the 9th Lancers. The poor 
wretch managed to crawl away, and 
in the morning he was found in an 
almost moribund condition not far 
from the officers’ mess. His eyes 
were bunged up, his head and body 
bore marks of fists—natives do not fight 
with their fists—two of his ribs were 
broken, and he was a mass of bruises 
and contusions. The police traced clearly 
the place where the assault took place; 
there were large patches of blood on the 
spot. The man at once made a state- 
ment to the effect that he was assaulted 
by two members of the 9th Lancers, and 
that they assaulted him because he failed 
to procure for them native women. He 
lived only for a few days, but from the 
time he made his first deposition until 
he died he always adhered to the state- 
ment that he had been assaulted by two 
men of the 9th Lancers. The officer 
commanding at Sialkote telegraphed to 
the Indian Government to say that an 
assault had been committed on a cook 
by two members of the 9th Lancers, and 
that he had ordered officers commanding 
9th Lancers to hold an immediate inquiry. 
No immediate inquiry was held. Nothing 
was done till the man died, six or seven 
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days afterwards. Then a court of inquiry 
was held of a most periunctory character. 
Two captainsandonesubaltern constituted 
the Court. They summoned four native 
witnesses. The evidence of those wit- 
nesses certainly tended to corroborate 
the dying statement of the man, because 
two of them asserted that they saw the 
cook assaulted by two men, but it was 
so dark, and they were so frightened 
that they ran away and could not 
actually identify the persons who com- 
mitted the assault. Not a single white 
man, not a single person connected with 
the regiment, was called before the 
Court. The Court reported to the com- 
manding officer, and the commanding 
officer, in forwarding the report, 
stated that it was difficult to detect 
the guilty persons because there was 
only native evidence to rely upon. 
The case went on to the Lieutenant- 
General, who at once characterised the 
inquiry as one of a most meagre 
and perfunctory character. and ordered 
a fresh inquiry; and on that Court 
no officer of the incriminated regiment 
sat. I have no doubt the carelessness 
or heedlessness was not intentional ; 
but still it must occur to any one that, 
when a regiment like the 9th Lancers, 
with such a record, had an outrage of 
this kind imputed to them, it was the 
bounden duty of the officers to lose no op- 
portunity and to exhaust every means at 
their disposal to clear their regiment from 
the stigma which had been cast upon 
them. The second court of inquiry 
failed to obtain sufficient evidence to 
identify the culprits. The military 
authorities then sent down General 
Combe, who addressed the 9th Lancers 
and used very plain language to them, 
imploring them to assist in bringing to 
justice those who had perpetrated this 
outrage. A day or two afterwards a 
native was killed by a member of the 
9th Lancers. It was one of the old 
stories. He was a punkah coolie, who 
had been kicked violently by some 
soldier, and died in consequence. [An 
Hon. MemBer: He had no boots on.]} 
The soldier swore he had no boots on, 
but the natives swore that he had. He 
wus brought up before a civil court, and 
fined. This was the second case of a 


native—assuming for a moment that | 
the 9th Lancers were responsible for the | 


Lord George Hamilton. 


{COMMONS} 
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first case—being done to death in the 
course of about two months. The 
military authorities took a serious view 
of the situation, and suggested that. 
punishment should be inflicted upon 
them, and they further suggested that 
the 9th Lancers should not be allowed 
to attend the Delhi Durbar. The punish- 
ment inflicted, therefore, originated with 
the military authorities, and had their 
full sanction throughout. 


Collective punishment has been 
strongly condemned, but I will under- 
take to say that my noble and gallant 
friends who take that view have 
in the course of their lives con- 
stantly and perpetually inflicted collec- 
tive punishment. It is of the very 
essence of military discipline. It is the 
beginning and end of it. What is the 
most ordinary punishment in the Army ? 
If a company or troop does not. through 
the fault of a few, drill well, the whole 
body gets extra drill. 


*LorpD CHARLES BERESFORD: That 
is duty. 


*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
collective punishment in order to bring 
up the company or troop to the standard 
of efficiency. My noble friend says that 
if he had had charge of this case he 
would have inflicted a commonsense 
punishment, which, as far as I under- 
stand it, was to put the whole of the 
9th Lancers on extra sentry duty. My 
noble friend is a much severer task- 
master than the Indian Government, 
because all the latter have done is to 
put an extra sentry at every bungalow 
for a year. Would my hon. and gallant 
friend exempt the officers from punish- 
ment, or would he put them on extra 
sentry go? Sentry-go, however, would 
be more resented by an officer than 
having his leave stopped. The Govern- 
ment of India hold that a regiment 
must be treated as a military unit, and 
that, if punishment is inflicted on the 
men, the officers could not be exempted. 
Therefore they stopped for a year the 
leave of the officers and put the punish- 
ment mentioned on the men. Not very 
long ago collective punishment was in- 
flicted upon another regiment, and great 
exception was taken. A very serious 
and discreditable outrage occurred in 
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Rangoon in a British regiment. I do 
not want for a moment to liken the 
zase we are discussing to that outrage. 
But there again justice was baffled, and 
baffled for want of energy on the part of 
the civil and military authorities. It was 
a disgraceful case. Lord Curzon told me 
that he was co-operating with the military 
authorities and would do everything in 
his power to bring the perpetrators of 
that outrage to justice. A collective 
punishment was imposed on that regiment 
with the consent of the military authori- 
ties. What is the sequel to that? In 
the middle of the Boer war, whencalumnies 
and falsehoods were being circulated all 
over Europe against our Army, a friend 
of mine, who has taken a bold part, and 
wielded a facile and powerful literary 
pen, was living abroad and exercising that 
pen on behalf of the reputation of the 
British soldier and the credit of the 
British Government. That gentleman 
wrote to me to say that a scandalous lie 
was being circulated in the papers through- 
out Central Europe. That statement was 
an exaggerated statement of this case at 
Rangoon, and he asked me to authorise him 
tosay that the statement was untrue. I 
was unable to do that, but I was able to 
show my friend that when the Govern- 
ment failed to detect the perpetrators of 
that outrage they showed their displeasure 
by intheting collective punishment, and 
to save the reputation of the British 
Army and the credit of the British 
Government by showing clearly that 
they had no desire to connive at or hush 
up the outrage. In this case also it is 
the duty of the Government and of the 
military authorities to show their dis- 
approval of the failure to bring the 
perpetrators of this outrage to justice. 
What has occurred? I have received a 
telegram from the Government of India 
which contains a statement of the case 
whica they have published in India. And 
this is the first result of the collective 
punishment to which my hon. and gallant 
friend has objected— 

“The commanding officer of the 9th Lancers 
has brought to notice of Government the 
identity of one, if not both, of guilty men in 
the regiment now reasonably suspected, and 
inone of two instances isalmost certain. But 
the case against them, which rests in the 


main upon admissious made by themselves to | 


their comrades, but since repudiated, is in- 
sufficient to obtain judicial conviction.” 


I dare say there will be some indigna- 


tion, but that indignation will be in 
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the regiment and not outside, and will 
be directed, not against the Government 
of India, but against the men who 
have brought discredit and disrepute 
upon them. These are cases which, I 
am thankful to say, do not often occur ; 
but when they do occur, certainly, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall exercise 
all my authority in supporting Lord 
Curzon and the military authorities in 
India in bringing the perpetrators 
to justice. I shall not hesitate to 
support collective punishment if there is 
reason to believe that a military unit 
has, through certain of its members, 
misconducted itself and committed 
outrages, and there is any attempt on 
the part of the remainder of the members 
of that unit to shield the delinquent. 
This question is a very big one, and | 
have no time to argue it fully. But if 
we have been more successful than any 
other European nation in establishing 
our authority amongst coloured races, 
what is the secret of our success? It 
is not merely that we assert our power 
asa governing race, but because, when 
we establish our authority, we associate 
with it perfect equality under the law 
and before the law between all races, 
both criminally and civilly. That is the 
foundation of our power; that is the 
source of our strength. Much as I 
value the reputation of a noble regiment 
such as the 9th Lancers, there is some- 
thing that I value more, and that is 
the credit of the whole British Army 
and the reputation of the British 
Government; and I maintain that, in 
this case, the action taken by the 
Indian Government, although it may 
have reflected on the reputation of that 
regiment, has maintained the credit of 
the British Government and of the 
British Army. 


(4.10.) Lorp ALWYNE COMPTON 
(Bedfordshire, Biggleswade): I shall 
detain the House but a few moments. 
After what the noble Lord has said, I 
think it is only right that we should not 
stand in a false position. The information 
which has reached me from the very 
beginning is from a relative of my own 
who is at present serving in a high rank 
in that regiment. There are one or two 
things which the noble Lord has said 
which I should like to answer. As far 
as collective punishment is concerned, IL 
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am not one who is in favour of that 
punishment, but in this particular case it 
seems to me that it was not a question of 
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| 


collective punishment but a question as | 


to whether there should have been any 
punishment whatever. The noble Lord 
at the commencement of his speech said 
that it was with great regret that he had to 
say what he has told the House. 1 may 
say that what he ‘has told us has been 
common knowledge in India ever since 
the beginning of this case. The noble 
Lord has referred to a second case in 
which a punkah coolie has been killed. 
I think it is quite fair that the House 
should know not only of the first case but 
the circumstances of the second case also. 
My hon. and gallant friend who com- 
menced this discussion perhaps had his 
own reasons for not alluding to this 
second case, but it seems to me that it is 
necessary now to state the facts. In the 
second case the death of the coolie was, it is 
quite true, dueto akick by a soldier. When 
the punkah stopped, the soldier woke up, 
went outside the bungalow, found the 
coolie asleep, and kicked him. The native 
died, and the case was reported. The 
man was brought before the jury and 


tried for manslaughter, but he was 
acquitted. He was then tried for assault, 


and was again acquitted. Finally he was 
condemned for a technical assault, and the 
punishment he received was a fine of fifty 
rupees. 

There was a third case, which was also 
in the 9th Lancers, but in this instance 
there was no loss of life. A subaltern, 
who was quite a boy, while on duty with 
a detachment of his regiment saw a native 
ill-treating a pony. He quarrelled with 
the native, knocked him down, and broke 
his nose. The subaltern was brought 
before the magistrate and was fined fifty 
rupees. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woolwich has asked the Secre-ary of 
State for India whether he can give the 
House the reasons which induced the 
Government of India to inflict this punish- 
ment on the 9th Lancers. I venture to 
suggest that those other cases might have 
had some effect upon the minds of the 
Government of India and the military 
authorities, but let me point this out to 
the House. I am one of those who have 
served in India for five years, and whilst 
I was there I never ceased to condemn 
in the most strenuous manner the ill-treat- 
ment of the natives. This ill-treatment 
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often to speak about it, and in my 
regiment we often had to punish 


most severely any ill-treatment of natives 
which was detected. That is my posi- 
tion, but now let us see how it applies to 
this case. You have had three cases. 


'One was the case in which a native died, 


and you were not able to trace the crime 
to anybody in the 9th Lancers. Two 
other cases were traced to this company, 
and what happened? I should have 


been inclined to suggest that in this 


was constantly taking place, and I had 


Lord Alwyne Compton. 


case a more severe punishment than a 
fine of fifty rupees should have been in- 
flicted where the two culprits were found 
out, if any impression was to be made 
uponthe company. In one of these cases 
a man came forward and owned that he 
was the culprit. Therefore, in this case, 
where the culprit was actually found, 
a fine of fifty rupees only was imposed. 
Then there was the first case to deal 
with in which the culprit was not found. 
The Government of India said that the 
culprit must be found, and General Combe 
was sent down to hold a most searching 
investigation, and he absolutely failed to 
find any proof that it was one of the 9th 
Lancers that had committed the crime. 
It is perfectly true that this native, on his 
death-bed, said it was a horse soldier who 
committed the assault upon him, and 
therefore the outrage was attributed to 
the 9th Lancers. The noble Lord did 
not tell the House that the doctor who 
attended this native in the hospital, and 
who gave evidence at the inquiry, had 
himself stated that he did not attribute 
the death of this native to ill-treatment. 
That was before the inquiry was held, and 
the doctor there stated that in his opinion 
the death of this boy was not due to the 
ill-treatment he had received. It was 
shown that the boy had heen suffering 
from other things, and at any rate it was 
agreed that his death was not due to this 
cause. 


There is one other charge made by 
the noble Lord, that the 9th Lancers did 
not proceed earlier to make the investi- 
gation which they ultimately did make. 
An investigation was held, and two 
captains and a subaltern held a court 
of inquiry. So far as I can gather it was 
held at once. The noble Lord says that 
they did not call any witnesses, but you 
cannot invent witnesses. What wit 
nesses were there to call? This affair 
took place at night. 
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*LorpD GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
second court of inquiry did call witnesses, 
therefore I assume that they might have 
been called before. They called the non- 
commissioned officers who were in the 
neighbourhood. 





Lorp ALWYNE COMPTON : It may 
be right to say that the inquiry was 
stupidly conducted, but that is a very 
different thing from saying that the 
regiment conspired to conceal a criminal. 
The censure upon the regiment was 
that there had been concealment of 
the criminal. I have very little doubt 
that I am rightly interpreting the feel- 
ings of the 9th Lancers when I say that 
the charge that they are wilfully conspir- 
ing to conceal a criminal is what they 
resent very much. As to the punishment 
inflicted upon the whole regiment and 
stopping their leave, I am sure that the 
Yth Lancers consider that punishment as 
nothing compared to the stigma cast upon 
them of concealing a criminal in a case 
which is not proved against them, which 
the general officer tried to prove, and 
which the officers themselves tried to 
prove by offering a reward of 500 rupees 
in order to endeavour to ascertain the 
criminals. In spite of all this there was 
an absolute failure to find the perpetrators 
of this crime. I do not think the regi- 
ment deserves a stigma of that kind placed 
upon them of having concealed within 
their ranks a criminal, in a case in which 
they have done their utmost to find out 
the culprit. I think to have a stigma of 
that kind placed upon a gallant regiment, 
which has not only done good service in 
South Africa recently, but which during 
the whole time it has existed as a regi- 
ment has acquired a great reputation, is 
something which will be resented very 
bitterly, and for the whole regiment to be 
punished for a case of this kind certainly 
seems to anyone who has made himself 
acquainted with the facts a travesty of 
justice. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not rise to 
say anything about the 9th Lancers, but 
I simply intervene in order to remind 
the House that when the Government 
gave an additional day for the Indian 
Budget, I think the House will remember 
that it was understood that part of that | 
day should be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the second Order on the Paper. | 
I certainly think we ought not to ignore | 
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Estate Pill. 


the claims of those who have a right to 
speak upon the subjects raised by the 
Indian Budget, but, as this was the 
understanding, I hope the House will 
now agree to close this debate and pro- 
ceed with the Orders of the Day. 
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Motion made, and Question, is That 
the debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir 
John Rolleston)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 

OSBORNE ESTATE BILL. 

Order read for resuming adjourned 
debate on Question [10th November], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 


*(4.20.) Mr. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, 
Mid): This Bill deals, as its title sets 
forth, with the Osborne Estate, one 
of the private estates of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, which under her Will is 
vested in His Majesty the King tor his 
life, with remainder to the Prince of 
Wales for his life, with remainder to his 
firs; and other sons, according to 
seniority, in tail general, with divers 
remainders over, and with an ultimate 
remainder to His Majesty the King, his 
heirs and assigns for ever. 

The Bill sets out that His Majesty has, 
with the concurrence of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, signified His 
gracious pleasure that, on the occasion of 
his Coronation, the Osborne Estate should 
be handed over so as to become part of 
the public property of the Sovereign, and 
that provision should be made for the use 
of Osborne House and grounds as a 
memorial to Her late Majesty ‘jueen 
Victoria in the manner set forth in the 
Bill. The Osborne Estate was the per- 
sonal and private property of the late 
Queen, and was possessed and transmis- 
sible by her as fully and freely, and sub- 
ject to the laws of England in all 
material respects as if it were the private 
property of any of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects. However laudable may be, and 
obviously are, the intentions of the King 
in varying the will of the late (ueen, 
yet, according to the law of England, the 
variation is such as it is not within the 
title and power of His Majesty, even 
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with the concurrence of the Prince of 
Wales, to effect. According to the pre- 
amble of the Bill (which is ali the infor- 
mation vouchsafed to this House), ihe 
King and the Prince of Wales are but 
tenants in succession for life; and by the 
laws of this country they have no more 
legal rights than is accorded to any of 
His Majesty’s subjects who are similarly 
vested in property as tenants for life. 
The first tenant in tail is the eldest son of 
the Prince of Wales, who is a minor, and 
cannot of course give consent ; and his 
consent is not alleged in the Bill. Parlia- 
ment is, therefore, asked to supply the 
want of title, by giving statutory sanction 
to the transfer of Osborne Estate pro- 
posed in the Bill; upon the footing, as 
we all knew, that Acts of Parliament can 
cure all defects of title, and sanction any- 
thing, even to disinheritance. So far as 
the wishes of the King are concerned, I 
feel sure that it would be the desire of 
every Member of this House to comply 
with His Majesty’s wishes, as far as they 
could conscientiously do so. But, in this 
particular case, there are other wishes and 
interests which this House is equally 
bound to consider before giving its sanc- 
tion to this Bill. There are the patri- 
monial interests of the tenants of tail— 
the children of the Prince of Wales— 
which are affected by this Bill, one of the 
results of the passing of which will be to 
deprive the Prince of Wales’s sons of an 
inheritance bequeathed to them in tail by 
their great-grandmother. Then, last, but 
not least, there are the wishes of the late 
Queen, as conveyed by her last Will and 
Testament, regarding the disposal of pro- 
perty which was her own to give and 
bequeath in whatever terms she pleased ; 
and which, for reasons which were best 
known to herself, she in the most 
solemn manner, by her last Will and 
Testament, bequeathed to be enjoyed as 
the private estates of the Sovereign. 
On the Second Reading of this Bill I 
will not press further the claims of these 
children of the Prince of Wales. Their 
interests, if so desired, can be met in 
Committee by an Amendment limiting 
the operation of the Bill to the lifetime 
of His Majesty and the Prince of Wales. 
But, besides that, what Parliament may 
do today, Parliament may undo to- 
morrow ; and if any of the tenants in 
tail who may become King be desirous 
of resuming Osborne as private estate, 
in terms of the late Queen’s Will, he may, 
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if he so desires, approach the Parliament 
of the day and ask to be restored against 
an Act of Parliament to which he was 
not, and could not be, a consenting party. 
The main question this House—the last 
House of Commons elected during the 
life of her late Majesty—has to con- 
sider, is the effect of this Bill on Her 
Majesty’s last wishes. From the terms of 
the Will itself, it is obvious that the late 
Queen availed herself of the utmost 
liberty given to her by law to tie up 
the estate, by giving two life interests 
in succession of persons living, and by 
beginning with the children of the Prince 
of Wales as the first tenants in tail. 
That was as far as, in the circumstances, 
her late Majesty could, under the laws 
of England, tie up with certainty the 
Osborne estate. 

The Prince of Wales having children 
alive in her late Majesty’s lifetime, no 
doubt she would picture in her own 
mind that one day one of these children 
might come to possess and enjoy Osborne 
estate as one of the private residences 
and estates of the Crown, in supplement 
of whatever Parliament might give to 
the Privy Purse, and that the estate 
would continue to be a royal residence 
in the personal possession of the Sove- 
reign, Again, it was and is a matter of 
notoriety in this country, that it was the 
express wish of the late Queen so to tie 
up the Crown private estates. In this 
matter of the late Queen’s wishes, this 
House is somewhat at a disadvantage in 
not having the full text of her Will so 
far as regards Osborne estate. Not- 
withstanding the life-rents given to the 
King and the Prince of Wales, it was 
within the power of her late Majesty 
to appoint a Protector (not necessarily 
either of the life-renters), who, during the 
existence of the life-rent, might give or 
withhold his consent to any deed by the 
tenant in tail intended to bar the 
entail. Whether her late Majesty ap- 
pointed a Protector, or relied solely on 
the guarding of the entail by the life- 
renters, this House is not informed. 

I protest against this withholding of 
information. So long as none of the 
heirs of the late Queen approach this 
House asking its intervention, this House 
has nothing to do with Her Majesty’s Will. 
But when Parliament is asked to consent 
to the breaking of Her Majesty’s Will, this 
House is entitled, before giving its consent, 
to the fullest information with regard to 
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that Will. But as showing the wishes of 
her late Majesty as regards the disposal of 
her private estates, even more striking 
than the mere terms of the deed itself is 
the great solicitude which Her Majesty 
took with regard to the state of the 
legislation on the subject of Crown 
rivate estates, which underwent con- 
siderable change during her reign, 
and all aimed at securing these estates 
as private property outside of the 
hereditary estate of the Crown. 
To go back for a moment to the legisla- 
tion which preceded the Victorian age. 
A great authority, Mr. Allen, in his book 
on the royal prerogative, states that, 
1000 years ago, the king of England, 
like other people, could own and dispose 
of land as private property. He could 
also—but only with the assent of his 
Council—make grants to private persons 
of the lands which belonged to the 
people. Gradually, however, this con- 
ception changed, and in the last stage 
the distinction between the private 
patrimony of the King and the public 
property of the State was at length 
obliterated. It became a maxim of 
English law that all estates possessed by 
the King—even in his private capacity— 
belonged to him in right of his Crown, 
and descended with it to his successor. 
By the adoption of this principle the 
king was restrained from making 
bequests of landed property by Will, but 
he still retained the power to give away 
the Crown lands in his lifetime. By an 
erroneous conception of his right to 
these lands he was allowed to dispose of 
them by Patent without the advice and 
consent of his Great Council. During 
this period, the Crown lands got 
dissipated, and led to very great abuses. 
This state of things was remedied by the 
Civil List Act of Queen Anne, whereby, 
in exchange for the Civil List, all private 
estates of Sovereigns were swept into, and 
became Crown lands. The Crown was 
prohibited from holding private property 
in land, and was also prevented from all 
alienations of Crown lands The pro- 
visions and restrictions of the Act of 
Anne were further applied by 1 George 
IIL, cap. 1, and 34 George III. cap. 75. 


It was not until 1800 that the series 
of Acts begin dealing with the true 
private estates of the Sovereign. They 
are enabling Acts, permitting the King to 
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escape from the disabilities of his 
common law and statutory provisions‘ 
and enabling him to acquire, own and 
dispose of landed property in his own 
personal right. By 39 and 40 George 
IIL, cap. 88, passed in 1880—first and 
leading although not the last Statute— 
a distinction was introduced by Statute 
between the estates held by the Crown, 
as the Crown, and estates held by the 
Sovereign in his or her personal capacity. 
It was enacted that all estates which had 
been, or which might thereafter be, 
purchased by His Majesty, his heirs or 
successors out of any monies issued and 
applied for the use of the Privy Purse, 
or with any other monies not appropriated 
to any public service, were to be possessed 
and enjoyed as the private patrimony of 
the Sovereign, free from the restrictions 
of the Act of Anne. There were further 
set free from the same restrictions, estates 
which had come or might come to the 
Sovereign, his heirs or successors by 
gift or devise or by descent or otherwise 
from any of their ancestors or 
any other person not being kings 
and queens of this Realm. The reason 
for this last exemption obviously is that 
if gifts or succession from kings and 
queens were not exempted, then pretty 
well the whole of the Crown property 
might have fallen under the description 
of private property of the Sovereign. 
The next Statute, 4 George IV., cap. 18, 
passed 1823, extended the private estates 
of the Sovereign, his heirs and successors, 
to lands whether freehold, copyhold or 
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leasehold, held directly or through 
the intervention of trustees before 
accession to the throne, and which 


before snch accession they might have 
legally granted, sold or delivered. 

We come now to the Statutes in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, which, taken in 
ecnjunction with the Will of the late 
Queen as regards Osborne Estate, show 
the great solicitude of Her Majesty that 
her private estates should be preserved 
as private property, and not be merged 
with the Crown Lands, as is proposed 
by this Bill. The Statute 1 and 2 Vict., 
cap. 95, Section 4, passed in 1838, ex- 
tended Section 7 of the Statute of Queen 
Anne to Ireland and Scotland and to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. As Her 
Majesty had valuable private estates in 
Scotland, and as doubts were raised as 
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to whether the Statute 1 and 2 Vict., 
cap. 5, so passed, had not extended the 
Statute of Queen Anne to the private 
estates of Her Majesty, the Crown 
Private Estates Act, 1862, was passed, as 
its title sets forth— 

“To remove doubts concerning, and to 
amend the law relating to, the private estates 
of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors.” 

This Statute was evidently’ prepared 
with very great care, and it contains with- 
in itself a complete code of laws relating to 
the private estates of the Sovereign. In 
Section 1—the interpretation of terms— 
the private estates of Her Majesty are 
defined to mean— 

** All real or heritable property and estate 
of whatever tenure, whether in England, 
Ireland. or Scotland, or any other part of Her 
Majesty = dominions, which had been or should 
thereatter be purchased or acquired by Her 
Majesty or her heirs and successors out of 
monies issued and applied for the use of the 
Privy Purse, or with any other monies not appro- 
priated to any public service, and any lands of 
whatever tenure which had come, or might 
come, to her or them by gift, or devise or dis 
position of, or by descent, inheritance or 
succession or otherwise from any of her or 
their ancestors or any person not being king or 
queen of this realm, and any lands, of what- 
ever tenure, whether in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, or any other part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions which did or shall belong to Her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, or held 
in trust for them, at the time of accession, and 
which before such accession they might have 
legally granted, sold, given, disposed, or con- 
veyed.” 

These were practically the terms of 
the Act of George III. of 1800 as ex- 
tended by 4 George LV.,¢. 18 and 1 and 2 
Viet., cap. 95, but contained new words 
specially relating to Scotland—the words 
dispone and convey. Section 2 of the 
Act, 1862, goes on to say that none of the 
provisions and restrictions of the Act of 
(ueen Anne or of 1 George III., cap. 1, 
or 34 George IIL, cap. 75, shall extend 
to the private estates of the Sovereign. 
By Section 3, leasehold estates (other 
than in Scotland) are to be vested 
in trustees. Section 4 deals with 
estates situate in Scotland. Section 
5 deals with testamentary disposi- 
tions of the private estates of the 
Sovereign other than in Scotland, and so 
applies to the Osborne Estate. It enacts 
that the private estates of Her Majesty 
may be disposed of by Her Majesty in 
manner provided by the 4th Section of 39 
and 40 Geo. III., cap. 88—that is the Act 
of 1800. Provided always that a Will 
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or other testamentary disposition by 
Her Majesty of and concerning such 
private estates shall not require publica- 
tion. The Will is to be valid if signed by 
the testatrix, or by some other person in 
her presence and by her direction in the 
presence of two witnesses. Then follows 
a proviso that every such Will, whether 
made under the powers of the Act, 1800 
or 1862, shall, as regards the property 
therein, be construed to speak and take 
effect as if it had been executed im- 
mediately before the death of thetestatrix, 
unless a contrary intention shall appear 
by the Will. Section 7 of the Act, 1862, 
applies to Crown Private Estates the 
provisions of Section 5 of 39 and 40 
Geo. III., cap. 88, which provides that if 
no disposition of such estates is made by 
the Sovereign, or if the disposition does 
not exhaust the whole estate then the 
same or the balance is to descend as if 
that Act had not been passed—the effect 
of which would be to carry it to the 
Crown property. As showing Her 
Majesty’s solicitude regarding her private 
estates, and that they should be treated 
in all respects as the private estates of 
any of her subjects, Section 8 pre- 
scribes that the private estates of the 
Sovereign shall be subject to all such 
taxes, rates, duties, assessments and im- 
positions, parliamentary and_ parochial, 
as the same would have been sub- 
ject to if they had been the pro- 
perty of any subject of the realm; 
and all such rates and taxes shall, so 
long as such private estates shall be 
vested in Her Majesty, her heirs or 
successors, be ascertained, rated, assessed, 
or imposed thereon in the same manner 
and form in all respects as if the same 
estates were the absolute and beneficial 
estate of any of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
By Section 9, payment is to be made out 
of the Privy Purse of Her Majesty [to 
save proceedings against the estate. | 
Although the Act of 1862 was framed 
with very great care and was an Act to 
remove doubts concerning the law re- 
lating to Crown private estates, yet so 
solicitous was Her late Majesty regard- 
ing her private estates, if left to one who 
might succeed her as King, that another 
Act was passed in 1873, 36 & 37 Vict., 
cap. 61—to explain and amend the 
Crown Private Estates Act, 1862, and to 
remove doubts as to whether any 
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such private estates left to one who may 
be or become King or Queen of this 
realm, will be, or, after accession, con- 
tinue to be, held as private estates. It 
will have been observed that the 
previous Acts only allowed to be treated 


as private estates, gifts or descent 
where the donor or ancestor was 
not a King or Queen of this realm. 


Section 1 of the Act of 1873 enacts that 
all the provisions of the Act of 1862 
concerning the private estates of Her 
Majesty shall apply to all gifts, devises, 
or dispositions made by Her Majesty, 
her heirs or successors to any person 
who may become King or Queen of this 
realm, unless in the instrument an in- 
tention shall be expressed that such 
estates shall not be, or after the accession 
of any person entitled thereto to the 
Crown of this realm, continue to be, 
held as such private estate. 


Nothing could be more emphatic re- 


garding Her Majesty’s intention. But 
there is even more in this Act of 1873. 


It extends to the Crown private estates 
the provisions of Section 3 of 3rd and 
{th William IV., cap. 106, passed in 
18353, which provides that when any 
land has been devised by any testator to 
the heir or to the person who shall be 
heir of such testator, such heir shall be 
considered to have acquired the land as 
a devise and not by descent. Before the 
pissing of the Act of 1833, if any person 
devised lands to his heir by Will, then, 
on the death of the testator, the heir 
took the lands as heir, and not as devisee. 
It is a well-known principle of construc- 
tion of statutes that unless an Act of 
Parliament is made specially to apply to 
the Crown, the Crown is not affected by 
it. Hence, as the Act of 1833 did not 
specially apply to the inheritances of the 
Crown, they were excluded from its 
operation. The result was that estates 
left to the heir of the Crown by the 
Sovereign would be taken up not as 
devisee under the will but as heir to 
the Crown; and thus the lands would 
fall into the hereditary estate of the 
Crown, which by thestatute of Anne could 
not be alienated. Hence the necessity of 
Section 2 of the Act of 1873, which pre- 
served the private character of any estate 
devised by the Queen to the heir of the 
throne. 
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It was, therefore, in order to prevent 
the very thing happening that this Bill 
proposes to do—namely, the falling of 
Crown private estates into the hereditary 
estate of the Crown—that the Acts of 
1862 and 1873 were passed Even this 
change was not allowed to be passed 
unchallenged. .In the division on the 
Second Reading, 167 voted for the Bill, 
and 35 against it—the tellers against 
being Mr. George Anderson, one of the 
Members for Glasgow, and Mr. Bouverie, 
the Member for Kilmarnock Burghs. 
The minority were opposed to giving 
any facilities for the acquisition of private 
property by the Sovereign, holding that 
it should all be merged in the Crown 
lands. The opinion of Sir George Lewis 
was quoted in the debate, who on 22nd 
May, 1857, said :— 

“Tt has been deemed a matter of policy in 
this country wholly to strip and denude the 
Sovereign of all hereditary property, and to 
render him during his life entirely dependent 
upon the bounty of Parliament.” 

In the course of the Debate in 1873, 
Mr. Gladstone—who was then Prime 
Minister—incidentally referred to the 
case of the Osborne estates. He said :— 

““If Osborne were to fall into the mass of 

Crown Estates—[the effect of this Bill]—it 
would have to be taken under the charge of the 
Commissioner of Works—[what this Bill pro- 
poses to do|—and this House would be asked 
tor a large sum of money for its maintenance as 
a Royal residence—{the purpose of this Bill’. 
It appeared to him that these outlying pro- 
perties were of secondary in.portance, of no 
territorial importance whatever, and that it 
was for the interest of the public, considered 
in a pounds, shillings, and pence view of the 
question, that they should not become part of 
the Crown estates.” 
Obviously, the whole of the debate 
would be followed by Her late Majesty 
with the greatest interest, and would 
increase her determination to preserve the 
private character of her estates, with the 
view of preventing their becoming part of 
the Crown lands. 

Now if we turn for a moment to the 
Bill itself we shall find that it is not 
intended to confer a gift, as it were, on 
the part of the King to the nation. | 
have already dealt with the King’s title. 
It is important to observe what ‘the 
Bill does. It transfers Osborne estate 
and vests it in His Majesty in right of the 
Crown, and henceforth it is to cease to be 
a private estate of the Sovereign. Then 
provision is made for keeping it up by 


placing it as a charge on the public 
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revenues of the country, and the Crown 
Lands Act is to apply. While this pro- 
perty is ostensibly handed over and 
becomes part of the Crown lands, it 
should be observed that under the pro- 
restriction. By sub-Section 4 of Section 
visions of the Bill it is handed over with a 
1 it is proposed that the Osborne 
estate should become a memorial of 
Her late Majesty. The sub-Section 
provides— 

‘*As a memorial to Her late Majesty, the 
Commissioners of Works (a) Shall, during 
His Majesty’s pleasure, preserve, so far as 
may be in its present condition, and keep 
open to the public, in such manner and on 
such terms as the Commissioners, with the 
approval of His Majesty, determine, such part 
of Osborne House as appears to have been in 
the personal occupation of Her late Majesty ; 
and (6) shall devote the rest of Osborne House 
and the grounds under their management to 
he used for the benefit of officers of His 
Majesty’s naval and military forces or their 
wives, widows or family. And the Commis- 
sioners of Works shall allow the said part 
of the estate coloured yellow (being Barton 
House and grounds) to be used as a residence 
for such persons as they may determine with 
the approval of His Majesty.” 

This is not a gift to the nation. It is 
really a new trust not to be enjoyed 
by the nation as a whole, but by a 
section, “officers of His Majesty’s naval 
and military forces, or their wives, 
widows, or family.” The only thing 
the nation, as a whole, is to have is 
the privilege of paying the money 
for the up-keep of the estate and adapting 
Osborne House for the occupation by 
naval and military officers. I think that 
the matter will require to be very carefully 
considered in Committee. I take the 
position that we are dealing here with a 
property which, but for this Bill, the King 
and the Princeof Waleshave not the power, 
according to the law of this country, to 
dispose of, in view of the Will of the late 
Queen. I think I have shown that Her 
Majesty was particularlysolicitousthat her 
private estates should not be merged in 
the Crown lands. I do not, of course, 
intend to move any Amendment now, 
but I have thought it right to bring 
this matter before the House. I think 
also, perhaps, I have given a complexion 
to the matter which even the King 
himself had not present to his mind. He 
probably thought when he was dealing 
with the estate that it was one over 
which he had full control. The matter 
can be dealt with in Committee. The 
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transfer of the estate as the King wishes 
may be made so far as his life extends, 
or it may be so far as the lives of the 
King and the Prince of Wales extend, 
but I think if Parliament does that it 
will do everything that is competent at 
present. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): May I ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will tell the 
House what will be the financial aspects 
of the proposals in the Bill ? 


*(4.58.) THe CHANCELLOR or tue 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Ritcuikg, Croydon): I 
do not think any one can complain of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite for having 
drawn attention to the circumstances 
under which this Bill is proposed, and, 
if [ may say so, I compliment the hon. 
Gentleman on the extraordinary power 
of research he has exhibited, and the 
lucid manner in which he has given to 
the House the result of his researches. 
But I think it will be unnecessary for 
me, and the hon. Gentleman will 
hardly expect me, to enter into all the 
various points he has raised, and the 
legal points he has so ably discussed, 
and to explore with him all the various 
statutes which have a bearing on the 
matter, and with regard to which we 
are not asking the House to come toa 
decision today. The hon. Gentleman did 
say something which I feel bound to 
remark upon for one moment. He 
rather accused the Government of con- 
cealing the contents of Her late Majesty's 
Will, and of withholding information 
which might perhaps have led the 
House to take a different view of the Bill 
from that which it would otherwise have 
taken. 


*Mr. CALDWELL: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that I had no intention 
of accusing the Government of deliber- 
ately concealing anything. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I am making no 
accusation against the hon. Gentleman. 
I only wanted to make it clear that, 
although we had not had it in our 
power to give the hon. Gentleman a 
copy of the will as he asked me to do on a 
recent occasion, yet the effect of Her 
late Majesty’s Will is, of course, fully 
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described in the preamble of the Bill. | 
We do not for a moment wish to deny 
that this Bill is a variation of the wishes 
and Will of Her Majesty the late Queen. 
If it had not been so, it would not have 
been necessary for us to come to the House | 
for some sections of this Bill. The hon. | 
Gentleman does not deny that so far as 
the rights which the King, and the 
Prince of Wales had under Her late 
Majesty’s Will are concerned, they were 
pertectly at liberty to place these rights 
at the disposal of Parliament, and, if I 
might be allowed to say so, I think the 
country at large will consider that, in 
doing this, the King and the Prince of 
Wales have made a munificent and 
generous gift to the nation. It is not 
only a gift of very great value at 
the present time, but a gift which 
will be, 1 venture to say, of much greater 
value in the future; for any one who 
has acquaintance with the extent and 
the nature of the land which has been 
conveyed to the nation will know that 
there are immense possibilities of de- 
velopment in the future, and that the 
gift of the King and the Prince of Wales 
isa most munificent one. With regard 
to the rights of the young Prince, there 
is no doubt that what the hon. Gentle- 
man said is true; that he has rights 
under the Will which he is not in a 
position himself to dispose of. But, if 
this gift was to be made in a way in 
which it could be availed of by the 
country, it was necessary that all exist- 
ing rights should be dealt with under 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman himself 
has really given up any question of the 
rights of the young Prince by saying that 
these can dealt with in Committee. So 
far as the King and the Prince of Wales 
are concerned, in it will be recognised by 
the country that they are giving 
up to the country something of very 
great value. The hon. Gentleman 
has rather thrown some _ doubt 
on that by saying that this estate is not 
really to be for the enjoyment of the 
public, but for a select portion of the 
public. It is perfectly true that so far as 
the greater portion of Osborne House is | 
concerned, the intentions of His Majesty 
are expressed in the fourth sub-Section 
of Clause 1, which reads as follows— 


“That the House will be preserved in its 
present condition, and kept open... . and 
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used for the benefit of officers of His Majesty’s 
Naval and Military forces, or their wives, 
widows, or families.” 

Well, in order to carry out His Majesty’s 
desires, and in the general interest of the 
public, and also in the interest of those 
who, as His Majesty’s advisers think, 
should be specially favoured in this 
matter. a Committee has been appointed 
and is now sitting; and although they 


‘have not yet finally settled the exact 


form in which the intention of His 
Majesty is to be carried out, 1 hope that 
their Report will very soon be in my 
hands. The House will see, I think, from 
the composition of that Committee, that 
all interests are adequately represented 
upon it. Lord Esher and Sir Dighton 
Probyn may be taken to represent the 
official part of the Committee; Sir F. 
Treves and Sir Francis Laking will be, I 
think, accepted as representing the 
medical side of the case; Sir E. Ward, 
the permanent Secretary to the War 
Office, represents the Army, Captain 
Tyrwhitt represents the Navy, Sir E. 
Hamilton safeguards the Treasury, Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell represents the 
Office of Works, and Mr. Horner the Office 
of Woods. I think that that Committee 
will be accepted by the House as a re- 
presentative Committee ; and I am quite 
sure that any recommendations which 
they may make in regard to the mode in 
which the wishes of His Majesty are to 
be carried out will command the con- 
fidence of the House. I may say here 
that that portion of Osborne House in 
which her late Majesty died will not be 
open to the public at all, as it is the 
desire that that portion shall be kept, if 
I may say so, somewhat more sacred than 
the other parts of the house. But the 
grounds will be open to the general 
public. 


*Mr. CALDWELL: That is not what 
the Bill says. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: That is the under- 
standing. The gardens, of course, will 
be only available to those who are living 
in the house—the officers of the Army 
and the Navy, their wives, widows, and 
families, who may ultimately find refuge 
there. As to the cost to the public, I 
may say that it has been estimated that 
the structural alterations will cost 
between £5,000 and £6,000, and the 
gardens, and 


H 
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grounds, everything included, will come 
to between £3,000 and £5,000 a year, 
according to the manner in which the 
house is utilised. Then there are the 
stables. Any one who has had the 
privilege of seeing the estate of Osborne 
will know that these stables are an ex- 
tremely fine range of buildings, and the 
House will be glad to know that they 
are to be utilised in a manner which I 
am sure will be satisfactory to the House 
and to the public at large. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has under his 
consideration a proposal to station a 
training ship in Osborne Bay for the use 
of naval cadets, and the stable buildings 
will be fitted up as workshops, gymnasia, 
and drill rooms for the cadets on board 
this ship. The existing dormitories will 
be utilised for the naval attendants, who 
will be required to look after the 
premises. There is also to be a sana- 
torium for the use of the naval cadets 
I feel sure that the House will agree with 
me, that that is a very useful way in 
which to utilise the stables. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: What 
about the cost of the naval arrangement ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: They will be charged 
in the Navy Estimates. There is at 
present an amount, roughly speaking, of 
£1,000 coming in from rents on the estate, 
so that the yearly expenditure will be 
reduced by that amount. 
will the 


Mr. CALDWELL: What 


rates be ? 


*\Mr. RITCHIE: I do not know, but I 
imagine that they will be small. I have ex- 
plained all the circumstances under which 
this Bill has been proposed, and I think 
that the proposals contained in the Bil! are 
of a nature which will be acceptable to the 
public, and that the House and the 
country will consider that the King and 
the Prince of Wales, in making over to 
the public this most valuable estate, have 
acted in a most generous manner. I 


hope in these circumstances that there | 


will be no dispute as to the Second 
Reading of the Bill, which will have to 
be referred to a Select Committee. 


*Mr. GIBSON-BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): A stranger instance of the 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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mutability of human affairs has never 
been presented than this—that within 
two years of the death of our revered 
Sovereign, a Minister should stand up and 
propose to the House, a variation of the 
wishesand Will of Herlate Majesty. Those 
are his own very words. I think that it 
three yearsago sucha suggestion had been 
made, it would have been scouted, not 
only by Ministers, the House, and the 
people of Great Britain, but even by the 
entire world. as an impossibility. But | 
desire to ask some information as to 
the real effect of the changes that are 
proposed to be made. For instance, we 
are told that that portion of Osborne 
House which was in the personal occu- 
pation of Her late Majesty is to be kept 
sacred, and that the public are not to be 
admitted to it. Well, the phrase, ‘ per- 
sonal occupation of Her Majesty,’”’ has 
usually been applied to a whole palace, 
such as Windsor and Buckirgham Palace, 
personally occupied by the Sovereign. 
What does it mean here? We have 
not been told what part of Osborne 
House is regarded as having been in the 
personal occupation of Her late Majesty. 
Are the State rooms, and all the rest of 
the house where the guests were lodged, 
to be closed to the public ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I have stated that 
that portion of the House in which the 
late Queen died will not be open to the 
public at all. The State apartments, 
including the large Indian Durbar room, 
will be open to the public. 


*Mr, GIBSON BOWLES: I am much 
obliged for the right hon. Gentleman's 
explanation. The right hon. Gentleman 
has described the composition of the 
Committee which is to consider, so far 
as I understand, the manner in which 
the Osborne estate is to be disposed of 
in order to carry out the provisions of 
‘this Bill. That Committee contains 
officials, medical representatives, ‘ naval 
and military officers, representatives of 
the Treasury and of the Office of 
Works ; but there is no suggestion, so 
far as I can see, to put upon it any 
‘single representative of the public. 
Surely the public have some right to 
_be considered in this matter, when we 
|are asked to put down £6,000 at once 
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for structural alterations, and to pay 
£5,000 a year for maintaining the 
estate. I should have thought that, 
on a Committee so large, two members, 
either of this House or in some other 
way representing the public, should 
have been added to the Committee. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Perhaps I ought to 
have stated that I propose that the 
Report of that Committee shall be laid 


before the House before the Bill leaves | 


the House. 


*Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham,: W.) : 
Before the Committee stage ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I hope that may be 
possible. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I should 
have preferred that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee rather 
than to a picked Committee. 


*\Ir. RITCHIE: The Bill will be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


*\Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then there 
will be a Select Committee of the House 
on the Bill as well as this executive 
Committee ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: “ Executive Com- 
mittee” is not the proper term to apply 
to the Committee I have named. 


carried out. 


{21 NovEMBER 1902} 


for training cadets. 


It is | 
a Committee which has been appointed | 
with a view to advising as to the best | 
manner in which the King’s wishes can be | 
|in which he complained that the rights 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am glad 
| to have elicited that information, which 
\is entirely satisfactory. There is one 
other point. The right hon. Gentleman 
| has explained that there is to be a new 
cadet training ship anchored in Osborne 

Bay. If this is to be a new training 
ship for cadets, is it to be a “ Britannia” 
in little ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Iam not in a position 
to explain to the hon. Gentleman, or to 
the House, exactly what the ship will 
be, or what it is going to do. I have 
explained what is to be done with the 
stables, and in doing so I incidentally 
stated that it was proposed to station a 
cadet training ship in Osborne Bay. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It now 
appears that the Navy is to be put in 
the stables, and that, in order to justify 
that, a nayal cadets’ training-ship is to 
be put into Osborne Bay at a further 
expense in the Navy estimates. It 
is only recently that we have very much 
enlarged the grounds at Dartmouth and 
erected magnificent buildings for the 
naval cadets there. To set up a supple- 
mentary establishment at Osborne seems 
unwise. I believe that it will be extremely 
difficult to provide at Osborne, notwith 
standing the stables, the accommoda 
tion which will be absolutely necessary 
I trust that when 
the Bill is before the Select Committee 
further information will be given. There 
is another point. I followed with great 
interest the somewhat long, but very 
excellent, speech of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lanark, and I must say that the 
strongest part of that speech was that 





‘of the young Prince were set aside. It 
|is impossible to conceal the fact that 
| this Bill deprives the young Prince of his 
| patrimony. I always understood that this 
| House, and especially the Party to which 
I belong,was very tender as to the rights 
of property ; and that if there was 
| greater jealousy to be observed in one 
. , case than another, it should be in the case 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It will not | of the rights of private property of the 
be a permanent Committee 1 Sovereign. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not defended the deprivation of the 
rights of the young Prince. He only 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I under- 
stand that this Committee will make its 
Report, and there end its functions ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly not. 
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says that it, is mecessary that these{family this magnificent property, 
rights should be dealt with in order | purchased out of her private means, 
that — vg eige be — I and Her Majesty’s immediate descendants 
S Ot eek es et 6 OE tose Gudea to torn thet property to 
reason for depriving the young Prince » h 
of his patrimony. I could have wished | the use of the nation, and have bestowed 
that some better or more complete justifi-| it in the manner of which we have 
cation had been made for it. We must heard today. I think we should all 
all feel gratitude for the munificence | wish that the property left to Her 
beg ioe ye Bg -saadieed pie | Majesty’s descendants should be used by 
Saseul of the eomaty, tat | Cink Ge] ee Oe ee 
. . |do not wish to associate myself with 
account which the right hon. Gentleman | “be : -. Mai 
has given of the purposes to which the | 92Y ¢xpression imply ing that His Majesty 
estate is to be put is incomplete. I can| is doing otherwise than making a noble 
only hope that Osborne House will be | and beneficial use of the property settled 
preserved and looked — mp venera- | upon him and his family by his revered 
tion as a great memorial of the great | . 
Queen ae Will it is now proposed to | ——— 
set aside. F 
| Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. YOXALL: There is no doubt | 
that this is a magnificent gift which His! Bill read a second time, and committed 
Majesty has made to Re country ; — 'to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
 Seanet Teas Ck Capes wee three to be nominated by the House, and 


object to it, though there are one or two : z ; 
points of detail on which further infor- | *¥° by the Committee of Selection. 


mation is desirable. I think, however, | 

that before the House proceeds with the; Ordered, that all Petitions against the 
Bill, which will lay an annual charge on ' Bill presented three clear days before 
the nation for all time, we should have _the meeting of the Committee be referred 
the Report of the Advisory Committee to | to the Committee ; that the petitioners 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer | praying to be heard by themselves, their 
has referred. We ought to know on Counsel, or Agents be heard against the 
what terms the naval and military | Bill, and Counsel heard in support of the 
officers are to be admitted to Osborne | Bill. 

House; how many of them there are to | 


be; and what the age of admission and | : 
what the process of selection are to be; | Ordered, that the Committee have 


: | power to send for persons, Papers, and 
although, of course, such questions could | P q P a 
| records. 


not be raised in regard to Hampton 

Court, which is entirely at the disposal | 

of His Majesty. | Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
| (Mr. HayeseFisher.) 


*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N. E.): This is an occasionon Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order 
which we would not be inclined to make of the House of the 16th October last, 
use of fulsome expressions about Royalty. | adjourned the House without Question 
I am of an age to be without ambition, | put. 
but I deprecate the use of language of | 


the kind with which my hon. friend the | ; 

ea, Adjourned at twenty - seven 
Member for King’s Lynn commenced lenies chen Vine Cau 
his speech. Her late Majesty left to her | till Monday next. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. | Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 

Monday, 24th November, 1902. the War Department which are not 

considered of sufficient public value to 

. SE a justify their preservation in the Public 

RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. | Record Office. 

COLONIES (GENERAL) (PARLIAMENT. | PACIFIC CABLE ACT, 1901 (ACCOUNT 

ARY AND MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL | FOR THE PERIOD ENDED _ 3ist 
REPRESENTATION OF TRADING | MARCH, 1902). 


COMPANIES IN THE COLONIES) Account showing the money issued 


IN : TERN. | 
VENT) RESPONSIBLE GOVERN \from the Consolidated Fund under the 
| provisions of the Pacific Cable Act, 1901, 


Ponda ee ae ——, Mm ‘and of the money expended and borrowed, 


'and securities created, under the said 
December, 1901, and the reply of the | Act to the 31st March, 1902. 
Commonwealth of Australia thereto. 
POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHS). 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. x 
‘ : Account showing the gross amount 

Financial Statements for 1900-1 901 | received and expended on account of the 

and 1901-1902, and Estimates for 1901— | telegraph service durmg the year ended 


1902 and 1902-1903. | 3ist March, 1902, and the balance of 
Presented [by Command], and ordered the expenditure over the receipts, and 
to lie on the Table. statement additional to the above 


| account. 
FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. | . 
Two Orders in Council of the 19th| , Laid before the House (pursuant to 
November, 1902, regulating the currency | Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 
of Northern and Southern Nigeria | hit 2 He 
respectively. | NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
Leave given to the Lord Welby to 
MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. attend the Select Committee of the House 
Two Orders in Council of the 19th of Commons pursuant to Message of 
November, 1902: (1) Making rules for | Thursday last, if he think fit, and his 
preventing collisions by vessels navi- Lordship consenting thereto, a Message 
gating Lake Windermere; and (2) | °rdered to be sent to the Commons to 
Confirming pilotage bye-laws made by 2¢quaint them therewith. 
the Limerick Harbour Commissioners. nomic cied 
| CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL ACTS, 1865 TION) (No. 2) BILL. 
AND 1869, tead 2* (according to order): Com- 
Order in Council of the 19th Novem- | mittee negatived : Then Standing Order 
ber , 1902 authorising an alteration in No. XXXIX. considered (according to 


> the scale of salaries of assistant masters, order) and dispensed with Bill read 3": 


Royal Hospital School(Nautical Division), and passed. 


. Greenwich. —_—_— 


BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. 

POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF — x i SPENCER - ‘ . 
SOUTHAMPTON) Faru SPENCER : My Lords, I have 
Order te a die C |, given private notice to the noble Duke 
: re ers made Pa t ‘ ounty “eet of a Question which I wish to ask him 
pedir — oi out eyo oe with regard to the Brussels Convention. 
certain polling districts in the Southern J; is whether it is the intention of the 


or Fareham and the New Forest Divisions Government to give this House an 


ot the county. opportunity of expressing its opinion 
; sah: | on the Sugar Bounties Convention before 
PUBLIC RECORDS (WAR OFFICE). the same is ratified by the Crown. I do 


Seventh schedule, containing a list and not propose tonight to state at length 
particulars of classes of documents the reasons why I and other friends of 
existing or accruing in the office of His mine are opposed to this Convention, 
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but I do contend that your Lordships’ 
House has the same right to express an 
opinion on the Convention as the other 
House of Parliament. No doubt it may 
be said there is a treaty to be ratified, 
and that a Bill will have to be introduced 
which will reach this House, but I hold 
that your Lordships have an equal right 
with the other House to express its views 
before ratification. Otherwise your 
Lordships will be placed in an embarrassed 
and undignified position. No doubt this 
Convention has peculiarities about it, 
and the form in which the motion is 
being made in another place could not be 
made here. At thesame time, I do assert 
that on the general question, without 
pledging the House to any particular 
action with regard to the financial part, 
this House has an equal right with the 
other House to express its opinion. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE): My Lords, the answer to the 
Question of the noble Earl is that His 
Majesty's Government, as at present 
advised, do not propose to submit a 
resolution in this House similar to that 
which has been moved to-day in the 
House of Commons. The procedure 
which has been adopted in the other 
House has, perhaps, no exact precedent 
to recommend it, but I believe that the 
circumstances themselves are to a great 
extent also unprecedented. It was con- 
sidered most desirable to show to the 
other Powers concerned that His 
Majesty’s Government were in earnest in 
their intention to adopt such measures as 
might be necessary in order to carry into 
effect the Convention to which they had 
agreed. The most regular form in which 
this could have been done would have 
been to pass through Parliament the 
necessary measure for carrying out the 
Convention before the date of ratification 
—namely, Ist February next; but, 
owing to pressure of business in 
Parliament, this course was not found 
possible, and, therefore, it was decided 
to proceed by Resolution. But as 
the Bill which will eventually have to 
be passed through Parliament will deal 
mainly with financial matters, it was not 
considered necessary or desirable to sub- 
mit a similar Resolution in this House. 


A Bill will, in any case, be necessary, 


Eari Spencer 
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and, as the noble Earl has stated, it will 
be possible for your Lordships to discuss 
the provisions contained in the Bill. 
The noble Earl, however, as | under- 
stand, desires that this House should 
have some opportunity of expressing 
their opinion upon the Convention 
before its ratification. For the reason I 
have stated, His Majesty’s Government 
do not propose to invite this House to 
give such an expression of opinion. 
But I must point out that the Conven. 
tion itself, and the correspondence relat- 
ing to it, are in the hands of noble Lords, 
and, if they desire to raise any discussion 
upon it, it is perfectly competent for 
them to take that course. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: My Lords, I 
am afraid we cannot consider that the 
answer given by the noble Duke meets 
the necessities of the present position. 
It does seem to me an extraordinary 
thing that it should be a Ministry be- 
longing to the Party which calls itself 
the Constitutional Party which thus 
refrains from bringing before the House of 
Lords for sanction an arrangement of the 
importance of the Brussels Convention. 
My noble friend the Leader of the 
Opposition has explained, | think very 
clearly, the great difficulty that this 
House will be in if it is invited to dis- 
cuss this subject only on the Bill which 
is to be brought in at some future 
period. Then we shall be discussing the 
subject, so to speak, with our hands 
tied. The noble Duke has said that the 
object of bringing forward this Resolu- 
tion in another place was to show to the 
other Powers that the Government were 
in earnest in their desire to see this 
Convention completed. It seems to me 
that we in this House have an equal 
right to be asked to express our opinion 
on the subject. I think the Govern- 
ment should, out of respect to this 
House, have invited your Lordships to 
agree to their proposal. I do not think 
that it is altogether consonant with the 
dignity of this House to ask that an 
important subject of this kind should 
be left in the hands of a private Member 
to initiate and to deal with. I, like my 
noble friend, do not intend to go into 
the merits of the question, but un- 
doubtedly the Convention does raise 
most important points. It raises the 
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question whether bounties really are 
advantageous or whether they are not ; 
it raises the whole question of the future 
position of this country in reference to 
its financial arrangements with regard 
to trade; and it raises the great con- 
stitutional question how far we are 
right in giving a Commission, largely 
composed of the representatives of 
foreign powers, the right to criticise, 
and even impose conditions on, our 
finance. It has been urged by the noble 
Duke that the matter is a financial] one ; 
but, while it is quite true that we in 
this House are constitutionally for- 
bidden to amend a money Bill, we have 
a right to reject a money Bill, which 
shows, I think, that we have complete 
control over financial matters, at any 
rate to the extent of saying aye or no. 
I hope that the Government may yet 
reconsider their decision,and that fromthe 
Front Bench opposite some Motion will 
be moved inviting this House to agree 
with the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess 
of LANSDOWNE): My Lords, I do not 
differ at all from what has been 
said by the noble Lord opposite as to the 
great importance of the Brussels Con- 
vention. It involves many important 
and far-reaching principles, and no 
subject would probably be more 
worthy of discussion in your Lordships’ 
House. I do not, however, consider 
that we are open to the charge 
of having in any sense withdrawn the 
matter from the cognizance of your Lord- 
ships. So faras the question of form and 
procedure is concerned, the noble Duke 
behind me has, I think, made it clear 
that the Resolution now before the 
House of Commons is not one which your 
Lordships’ House could conveniently be 
expected to discuss. Then arises the 
question, have we in any sense cheated 
the House of Lords out of an opportunity 
of fully debating and examining this 
question? The Report of the Brussels 
Convention was laid before Parliament in 
the month of March of this year. There 
has been nothing surreptitious about it. 
The facts had been fully disclosed, Papers 
had been laid before Parliament contain- 
ing a full account of the instructions 
given to our delegates at Brussels, and, 


{24 NovEMBER 1902} 
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so far as I am aware, on no single 
occasion has any noble Lord on the 
Bench opposite indicated an active 
interest in the matter. The noble Ear! 
might upon any evening during the 
summer have brought down the President 
of the Cobden Club and asked us to 
discuss the economical questions raised 
by the Brussels Convention, but nothing 
of the kind was done. Even now it is 
perfectly open to any one of your Lord- 
ships to raise the question of the policy 
adopted by His Majesty’s Government 
in going into conference at Brussels. I 
do not know whether that is likely to be 
done or not, but to this charge, at any rate, 
I do not think we are open, that we 
have in any sense shown a want of 
respect to your Lordships by not inviting 
you to consider our policy in regard to 
the question. 


AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


THE Eart or DENBIGH: My 
Lords, this is a very short Bill, which 
was introduced at the request of the 
Royal Dublin Society and _ passed 
through the other House without opposi- 
tion. The object of the Bill is to transfer 
the administration of a sum of £5,000— 
being part of the sums paid in respect of 
the Probate Duty Grant to the Local 
Taxation (Ireland) Account — expended 
annually for the improvement of the 
breed of horses and cattle in Ireland, 
from the Royal Dublin Society to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. This will pre- 


|} vent a considerable amount of over- 


lapping which now takes place in the 
distribution of two grants of public 
money for the same purpose by two 
different Departments. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday the 4th of December 
next. 


ERRORS OF SEXTANTS. 

*LorpD ELLENBOROUGH: My Lords, 
I rise to call the attention of the House 
to the means that are generally adopted 
for ascertaining the errors of sextants 
both in the Royal Navy and in the 
Mercantile Marine; and to ask the First 

12 
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Lord of the Admiralty if there is any 
probability of his causing a table of 
angular star distances to be published for 
the purpose of facilitating the necessary 
valculations as described in an article 
which appeared in the September number 
of the Nautical Magazine of 1901. This 
matter may appear somewhat technical, 


but there are several Members of your | 


Lordships’ House who have had sea 
experience, and others who are in the 
habit of assisting in the navigation of 
their own yachts, and they, at any rate, 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
the subject. It is almost needless to 
remark that the supposed position of 
a ship at sea, when out of sight of 
land and out of soundings, depends 
entirely upon observation taken by 
a sextant, whose error ought to be 
correctly known. The calculations for 
ascertaining some of these components 
are very simple, while others are very 
eomplicated. The index error can easily 
be found. It is the centring error that 
baffles the mariner. So much so, that 
Captain Lecky, the well-known writer on 
navigation, has declared that— 

“To test the centring errors is practically 

beyond the power of the navigator.” 
It is customary, in consequence, to send 
sextants to be corrected for centring and 
other errors to Kew Observatory, where 
special apparatus has been erected for 
that purpose. But it isa far ery from 
China to Kew, and if a sextant gets out 
of order on a far distant station, or meets 
with an accident, an occurrence which is 
not uncommon, the ship herself is very 
likely to meet with another accident on 
her way home, for she has to be brought 
back by a faulty sextant and thereby 
runs considerable risks. 

I have, however, been fortunate 
enough to hit upon a method for finding 
the total error of a sextant which is 
simplicity itself, and which I published 
in the Nautical Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1901. By taking the angular 
distance between two stars, when they 
are in a line, or nearly in a line with the 
zenith-—that is, in other words, on the 


same great circle of altitude—and then 


applying the corrections due to refrac- 
tion, a true observed distance is obtained. 
The difference between this and the 
calculated distance is the total error for 
that particular angle. If the real or 


calculated angle is already known, the: 


Lord Ellenborough. 
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error can in this manner be found in less 
thana couple of minutes. I am desirous 
of seeing a table of these calculated 
distances published in the Nautical 
Almanack. I am aware that all the 
executive officers of the Royal Navy, and 
many of those belonging to first-class 
lines of mail steamers, are capable of 
making this calculation for them- 
selves. There is, however, no reason 
why their time should be wasted 
in calculating and recalculating the fixed 
distance of fixed stars when they have 
other duties to attend to. These calcula- 
tions would be much better done once for 
all by a single computer on dry land. As, 
however, some stars have an appreciable 
movement, this work would require 
revision about once in five years. But by 
far the larger portion of the tonnage of 
Great Britain is in the charge of men who 
have not much knowledge of nautical 
astronomy, and who have possibly never 
made a_ logarithmic computation to 
seconds of are in the course of their 
existence. The sextants they use are 
often cheap and secondhand. But though 
their sextants are cheap, the lives of these 
men are of value, and so also are the 
lives of the men under their command ; 
and it is principally in their interests 
that I am asking the noble Ear! at the 
head of the Admiralty to make this 
addition to the Nautical Almanack. It 
would be a boon to mariners to publish it, 
and it would be one of those boons that 
do not consist of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. With the permission of the House, 
I will quote an extract from an article 
recently written by Mr. H. B. Goodwin, 
who was at one time Naval Instructor at 
the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. 
Mr. Goodwin wrote— 


“To give an idea of the magnitude of the 
errors {to which the sextant is liable, we may 
mention the result of thirty years’ experience 
at the Kew Observatory, taken from a report 
made to the British Association at its meeting 
For errors in centring 
and defects in graduation, 20 per cent. of the 
instruments gave half a minute of error, 30 per 
cent. gave one minute, 25 per cent. gave two 
minutes, and 7 per cent. reached three 
minutes.” 


Now, a minute of angle is one sea mile 
at the surface of the globe. In Staff- 
Commander Martin’s work on “ Naviga- 
tion,” a sextant is referred to which had 
a centring error which varied from 
nothing to ten minutes. Many years 
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ago the late Admiral Sir Charles Shad- | 
well, under whom I had at one time the | 
honour of serving, and from whom [| 
learnt much, published a little book that | 
contained a table which gave the angular | 
distances of twenty-seven pairs of stars. | 
The last edition came out in 1870, and is | 
therefore more than thirty years old. 
These pairs of stars were, however, not | 
selected with the view of correcting 
sextants, but for the purpose of shorten- | 
ing the calculations for obtaining the 
latitude by a method that has now become 
obsolete. The principle on which these 
pairs of stars should be chosen, is that 
the seaman should have the opportunity 
of correcting his sextant at about every 15 
degrees of arc. Different pairs of stars 
should be selected for different zones of 
latitude, and the seaman should be able 
to correct his sextant for all angles 
during the first and middle watches of 
two consecutive starlight nights, at any 
time of the year and at any place on the 
globe, except, of course, in high lati- 
tudes in summer time when stars can- | 
not be seen. I would suggest that this 
table be published separately at first, 
and afterwards as part of the Nautical 
Almanack. 

To sum up, I suggest that the seaman 
should take the angular distance of a pair 
of stars in line with the zenith, apply the 
error due to refraction, and then take the 
difference between the observed angle 
and the one in the Admiralty table. That 
will be the total error of his sextant, 
which is what he wants. I wish to en- 
able every navigator to find the error | 
of his own sextant while on board his 
own ship, instead of runuing the risk of 
being drowned while on his way to Kew 
to find it out. I do not wish it to he 
understood that I am saying anything 
disrespectful to the Kew Observatory. 
I look upon it as one of the most valu- 
able institutions that the country) 
possesses, and whether this table is 
published or not, I think that a man 
is unwise who purchases a sextant that | 
does not possess a Kew certificate. [| 
now beg to ask the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty the question of which I have | 
given notice. 


THe FIRST LORD or THe ADMIR- 
ALTY (The Earl of SELBoRNE): My | 
Lords, I am afraid I am at this great | 
disadvantage, that I have none of the | 
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personal knowledge of this very scientific 
question which the noble Lord himself 
possesses. All I can do is to give him 
and the House the opinion of the expert 
advisers of the Admiralty and the Board 
of Trade on the point that he has 
brought to your Lordships’ notice. I 


/am advised that nearly all the errors of 


the sextant can be readily ascertained 
by an ordinary observer without any 
difficulty. The only errors that cannot 


be so ascertained are due to false cent- 
‘ring or graduation. These are usually 


supplied with a good sextant after it has 
been tested at Kew Observatory, but 
they are usually so small that it is 
unnecessary toconsider them in ordinary 
navigation. When very accurate posi- 
tions are required, these can be obtained 
by observing celestial objects on each 
side of the zenith at, or about, the same 
altitude. This not only eliminates all 


| sextant errors, but also those due to 


refraction of the horizon, a much more 
important matter. It is not, therefore, 
considered necessary to calculate angular 
distances between stars, or to publish 
tables, which would never be absolutely 
correct owing to the differences in the 
refraction at different altitudes. I am 
afraid that the answer does not corres 
pond to the noble Lord’s views, but the 
opinions it contains are those of the 
experts, not only of the Admiralty but 
of the Board of Trade. 


*Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: It scarcely 
corresponds with the facts that I have 
quoted. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order); further Amendments made; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 

House adjourned at five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To- 
morrow, half-past Ten o’clock. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 24th November, 1902. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF WAYS AND 
MEANS. 
The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House of the unavoidable absence of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


NAVY (SHIPS’ BOILERS). 
Return ordered, “ showing comparison 
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| between ships with Scotch Boilers and 

those fitted with Water-tube Boilers, in 
| the following form :— 
| 


Reports, de. 





Ships fitted with Scotch Boilers. 


| 











| Total cost incurred Total cost incurred 
s | for alterations for alterations, 
‘se | and additions additions and 
a | since first repairs since first 
= | Period commission. comunissiuvn. 
Class and name of Ship. > | actually in 
©  {commission. 
= | 
& 
bh | A . g. .* 
| Sigialil ei 
a wa a) = 5 4 ra 
Tons. |I.H.P.| 
! 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 








Ships fitted witl 


1 Water-tube Boilers. 





Class and name of Ship. 


Date of first commission. 


Tons. |I.H.P. 





| 


| 


Period 
actually in 
cow mission. 


Total cost incurred 
for alterations, 
additions and 

repairs since first 
commission. 


Total cost incurred 
for alterations 
and additions 

since first 
commission. 


Engines 
Boilers 
Total. 
Engines 
Boilers 
Total 


| 





(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 

No. 356, of Session 1902, and to include 

all Ships and Classes included therein).”— 

(Lord Charles Beresford.) 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Copy presented, of Financial State- 

ments for 1900-1901 and 1901-02, and 


Estimates for 1901-02 and 1902-03 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON). 

Copies presented, of Orders made by 
the County Council of the County of 
Southampton altering certain _ polling 
districts in the Southern or Fareham and 
the New Forest Divisions of the County 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 





POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Account presented, showing the gross 
Amount received and expended on 
account of the telegraph service during 
the year ended 3lst March, 1902, Xe. 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 379.] 


PACIFIC CABLE ACT, 1901. 

Account presented, showing the Money 
issued from the Consolidated Fund under 
the provisions of The Pacific Cable Act, 
1901, and of the money expended and 
borrowed, and securities created under 
the said Act to the 3lst March, 1902 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 380." 
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FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 
Copies presented, of Two Orders in 


Council, of the 19th November. 1902, | 


regulating the currency of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria respectively [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Tadle. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 

Copies presented, of Two Orders in 
Council, of the 19th November, 1902 (i.) 
making rules for preventing collisions 
by vessels navigating Lake Windermere ; 
and (ii.) confirming pilotage bye-laws 
made by the Limerick Harbour Com- 
missioners [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
AND 1869. 

Copy presented, of Order in Council 
of the 19th November, 1902, authorising 
an alteration in the scale of salaries of 
assistant masters, Royal Hospital School 
(Nautical Division), Greenwich [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ACTS, 1865 


WORKHOUSE NURSING. 

Copy presented, of Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to inquire into the nursing of 
the sick poor in the workhouses. 
Part I. Report and Summary of Recom- 
mendations [by Command]; to lie upon 


the Table. 


WORKHOUSE NURSING. 

Copy presented, of Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of 
the Local Government Board to inquire 
into the Nursing of the Sick Poor in 
Workhouses, together with Appendix 
and Index to Evidence [by Command]; 


‘to lie upon the Table. 


Paper laid upon the ‘Table by the 
Clerk of the House: 


PUBLIC RECORDS (WAR OFFICE), 

Copy of Seventh Schedule containing 
a List and Particulars of Classes of 
Documents existing or accruing in the 
office of His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the War Department, 
which are not considered of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation 
in the Public*Record Office [by Act]. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Port Sanitary Authorities. 

Sirk SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 
To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been directed to a letter addressed to 
the Local Government Board by the 
Association of Port Sanitary Authorities 
on 19th November, 1901, requesting 
them to issue an Order applying the 
provisions of The Public Health and 
Local Government Conferences Act, 
1885, to the various Port Sanitary 
Authorities, so as to give them power 
to apply their funds in paying expenses 
incidental to attending meetings of the 
Association of Port Sanitary Authorities ; 
and will he say why no answer has been 
as yet given to this communication, and 
what course the Local Government Board 
propose to adopt in regard to the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) Ido 
not find that I have received the letter 
referred to, but representations have 
been made to me as to the issue of an 
Order applying the Act mentioned in the 
Question to port sanitary authorities. 
Legislation would, however, be necessary 
to enable me to issue an Order for this 
purpose, and the point has been noted 
for consideration when an opportunity 
for legislation arises. 


Committee on Workhouse Accounts. 

Mr. GOULDINS (Wiltshire, Devizes) : 
To ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Com- 
mittee appointed in May, 1901, to 
inquire and report in respect of the 
keeping of workhouse accounts, and of 
simplifying the necessary records, has 
completed its Report; whether he is 
aware that boards of guardians have 
been for a long time expecting some 
modification in the present system of 
workhouse accounts, and are inconven- 
ienced in placing their stationery orders 
by the delay in the publication of the 
Report ; and whether he can take steps 
to hasten the completion of the Report 
of the Committee, and ensure the speedy 
issue of an Order dealing with the 
question. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) The 
Report of the Committee referred to has 
been made to me, and the matter is at 
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present under my consideration. I hope 
to be able to communicate with boards 
of guardians on the subject at no distant 
date. 


ma Place Post Office, Liverpool— 
eged Insanitary Condition. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
To ask the Postmaster General whether 
his attention has been directed to the 


insanitary conditions under which the | 


statf employed at the Ranelagh Place 
Post Office, Liverpool, have to perform 
their work; and if he will state what 
steps are being taken to remedy the 
alleged grievance. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The branch post office in Ranelagh Place, 
Liverpool, has been examined more than 
once in reference to allegations of insani- 
tary conditions existing in the premises, 
and I am assured that there is no good 
ground for them. ‘The lease will expire 
next year, and inquiries are being made 
as to what improvements can then be 
effected. 


Promotions amongst Liverpool 
Telegraphists. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: To ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that there are now fifty telegraphists at 
Liverpool who have reached their maxi- 
mum salary; and whether, seeing that 
since 1871 only three postmasterships 
and an equal number of sub-postmaster- 
ships have been given to officers attached 
to the telegraph establishment at that 
office, he will give favourable consider- 
ation to any applications which may be 
received for vacancies, and, with a view 
to hastening promotion, refuse extensions 
of service to officers who have qualified 
for the maximum pension. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I am aware of the circumstances at 


Liverpool, which are substantially as the 
hon. Member describes them; and, as, 


regards applications for vacant post- 
mastership: and sub-postmasterships, I 
need hardly say that I shall continue 
the practice of my predecessor in giving 
them full consideration. But I should 
not feel justified in accelerating the 
retirement of efficient officers solely in 
order to create vacancies for others. 
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Dublin Postal Officials. 

Mr. NANNETTI (Dublin, College 
Green): To ask the Postmaster General 
if he is aware that in Dublin sorting 
clerks and telegraphists, the majority of 
whom are between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty years, are compelled to carry 
baskets filled with newspapers and book- 
packets, and that some of the baskets 
weigh more than a stone when empty ; 
and whether, seeing that the weight 
limit which a postman on collection is 
compelled to carry is 28 lbs., and that 
when these receptacles mentioned are 
full they weigh at least double this, 
he will take steps to provide that the 
duty devolves upon men better fitted for 
the work. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
Arrangements were made in August last 
for relieving the sorting clerks in Dublin 
of certain work proper to postmen, and 
Iam not aware that anything more is 
required. I will have further inquiry 
made, however, on the point raised by 
the hon. Member. 


Dublin Post Office—Clerical Staff. 

Mr. NANNETTI: To ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that it was 
stated at the Tweedmouth Commission 
that a scheme was about to be brought 
into operation by which the clerical force 
in the secretary’s and accountant’s offices 
in Dublin would be recruited from the 
ranks of the sorting clerks and _ tele- 
graphists in Dublin by means of com- 
petitive examination amongst the staff; 
and can he explain why this promise has 
not been fulfilled, and whether the De- 
partment has any intention of putting 
this scheme into operation in future. 


(Answered by Mr, Austen Chamberlain.) 
I am aware that it was stated in evidence 


| before the Tweedmouth Committee that, 


as part of a larger scheme, it was proposed 
that the clerical force in the secretary’s 
and accountant’s offices in Dublin should 
be recruited by competition among persons 
already in the Post Office service, but it 
was not proposed to limit the competition 
to Dublin candidates only. I may state 
that, although the adoption of this part 
of the scheme was not proceeded with, 
Dublin sorting clerks and telegraphists 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
six, if of good conduct and character, are 
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eligible, in common with other officers of 
this Department, to compete for clerkships 
in several of the London offices. 


South Africa-—Permit Regulations—Oath 
of Allegiance —Case of M. du Toit. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth): To ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that, while some late prisoners of 
war at Cape Town have been permitted 
to make the declaration referred to in his 
interview with the Boer Generals on the 
5th September last, some other late 
prisoners, including M. du Toit, ex- 
Captain of Transvaal Artillery, have been 
refused by Captain L. A. M‘Clintock, who 
stated to M. du Toit that the order was 
that the oath of allegiance must be taken 
before a permit to proceed to the Trans- 
vaal could be obtained ; and whether he 
will take such steps as may be necessary 
to ensure that his statement to the Boer 
Generals as to all prisoners of war having 
a choice between the oath and the declara- 
tion shall be carried out by the authorities 
at the Cape. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamierlain.) 
A letter from M. du Toit on this subject 
has been received by the Secretary of 
State, and he has been informed that a 
copy of it has been forwarded to Lord 
Milner, who will communicate with M. 
du Toit. Lord Milner is aware that all 
prisoners of war have the choice of making 
a declaration or taking an oath of 
allegiance. 


Education Bill — Eligibility of Local 
Officials for Membership of Education 
Authority. 

Mr. LEVY (Leicestershire, Lough- 
borough): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether a medical 
officer of health appointed and paid by a 
Borough Council, at present a member of 
the School Board of that borough, may be 
a member of the new education authority 
or the Committee appointed by that 
authority; and whether a _ borough 
elective auditor, elected by the burgesses 
and paid by the Borough Council, may be 
a member of the new education authority 
or the Committee appointed by that 
authority. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) I 
can only refer the hon. Member to Clause 
18 (3) (2) of the Education Bill. 
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Education Bill—Obligation of Managers 
to defray Rates and Taxes. 

Mr. ARTHUR STANLEY (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk): To ask the Secretary 
to the Board of Education whether the 
provision that the managers of the school 
shall provide the schoolhouse free of any 
charge except for the teacher's house, if 
any, to the local authority, imposes upon 
the managers an obligation to defray all 
rates and taxes. 


(Answered by Six William Anson.) The 
Bill does not transfer to the local educa- 
tion authority the managers’ liability to 
defray taxes. Voluntary schools are 
exempt from rates under Section 3 of 
The Voluntary Schools Act, 1897. The 
effect of the Bill as amended in Com- 
mittee does not differ from that of the 
Bill as introduced as respects this matter. 


Evening School Regulations—Grants. 

Mr. SHACKLETON — (Lancashire, 
Clitheroe): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education are the grants payable 
under Section XX of the Evening School 
Regulations intended to reduce the total 
grants usually received by technical 
schools, or will the variable rates be so 
increased up to the maximum allowable 
so that schools of this kind will not be 
compelled to curtail their technological 
and commercial instruction. 


(Answered by Sir Willium Anson.) 
Schools remaining at theirformer efticiency 
will receive grants equal to those which 
they would have received under the 
Directory of 1901. If increased efficiency 
is shown, the variable rates allow of in- 
creased payments. 


Education Bill—Proportion of Taxation 
Paid by London, 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): To ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what proportion of the 
£1,300,000, to be paid yearly under the 
additional grant under the Aid Grant 
Clause of the Education (England and 
Wales) Bill, will be paid (calculated on 
the usual proportions) by the taxpayers 
of London. 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) It is not 
possible to say what proportion of the 
taxation of the United Kingdom is 


contributed by the taxpayers of London. 
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Anglo-Japanese Treaty—Secret Clauses. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will forgive 
me in asking him if there were any 
Clauses attached to the treaty between 
this country and Japan which have not 
yet been made public; and whether he 
will allow me to ask him whether he can 
inform me, without injury to public 
interest, if any pledges or assurances in 
connection with that treaty have been 
given which are not known to Parliament. 


(Questions. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) I 
fear I can add nothing to the reply 
which I gave to the bon. Gentleman on 
the 19th instant,+ which he will see covers 
the present case. 

Coal Duty—Decrease of Shipment of Coal 
to Holland, Belgium and Baltic Ports. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the falling off in the shipments of coal 
from this country to Baltic ports since 
the imposition of the coal duty; if he 
will state what growth the coal ship- 
ments from this country to Holland 
and Belgium showed during the years 
immediately preceding 1901; and if he 
ean afford any explanation for the de- 
crease of one million tons, or over 60 
per cent., in the shipments of coal to 
Holland in the first ten months of this 
year as compared with those in the 
corresponding period of 1900, or for the 
reduction to less than one-half of the 
coal shipment from the north-eastern 
ports to Belgium up to 31st October of 
this year as compared with that shipped 
in the same period of last year. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
facts stated in the Question as to the 
recent falling off in coal exports from 
the United Kingdom or particular ports 
to certain places appear to be correct. 
The shipments of coal to Holland and 
Belgium during the years immediately 
preceding 1901 were as follows: 1898, 
1,204,588 tons; 1899, 1,936,517 tons ; 
1900, 2,964,366 tons. I am unable to 
assign reasons for the fluctuations which 
are continually taking place in particular 
branches of our coal exports. Generally 
speaking, I may say that the year 1900 


+ See preceding volume, page 1350. 
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was quite exceptional as regards our 
exports, not only of coal, but of other 
commodities, and any decline in coal 
exports since that year has accompanied, 
as usual, the general decline in trade 
activity which has taken place both in 
the United Kingdom and abroad. If 
bunker coal be added to coal exported, 
it will be found that the total quantity 
shipped from the United Kingdom has 
actually increased since 190). 


Bushey Park—Concession of Land 
to London United Tramways Company. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): To ask the hon. Member for 
North Hunts., as representing the First 
Commissioner of Works, whether he is 
aware that the Hampton Urban District 
Council applied to the Office of Works in 
the first instance to concede a portion of 
Bushey Park ; that the intimation of the 
park lands being granted to the London 
United Tramways Company, in con- 
sideration for other lands owned by the 
Company, was first conveyed to the 
Hampton Urban District Council by an 
official of the Oftice of Works asking the 
approval of the Hampton Urban District 
Council to the arrangement ; that land on 
the opposite side could have been pur- 
chased by the Tramway Company 
whereby the loss of part of Bushey Park 
could have been avoided; and, seeing 
that the trees in the portion of Bushey 
Park which is to be surrendered are of 
more value than those on the ground of 
the Tramway Company to be given in 
exchange, and that a large proportion of 
the trees on the ground now owned by 
the Tramway Company, and to be made 
over by them to the public, are dead, will 
he state what action he proposes to take. 


(Answered by Mr. Ailwyn  Feilowes.) 
(1) No; the Hampton Urban District 
Council did not make such an application. 
(2) No land is to be granted to the 
London United Tramways Company. 
The First Commissioner has already 
stated this twice in reply to Questions. 
The Company and the District Council 
were informed that this Board would not 
approve of adding any part of the park to 
the public roadway simply at the in- 
stance of the Company, but only at the 
special request of the District Council, as 
a public improvement. (3) This is the 
third Question in which the suggestion is 
conveyed that this public improvement 
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should be effected by the Tramways 
Company being compelled to purchase the 
property opposite to the park on the river 
bank. Such a widening of the road 
would necessarily seriously diminish the 
size and impair the beauty of the public 
garden which has been there formed by 
the District Council with admirable 
public spirit. The only advantage would 
be, apparently, to enable the owner of 
any residence on that side of the road to 
dispose of his property to the Company if 
he dislikes the coming of the tramway. 
(4) The question of the trees has already 
been carefully considered. The trees on 
the ground to be added to the park are 
fully equal in value to those to be thrown 
into the roadway or removed. Several 
of the latter are dead or decaying, and 
would have been removed soon in any 
event. Some will be transplanted. (5) 
This is not the fact. 


Royal Artillery—Status of Colonels and 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Forfarshire) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Lieutenant-Colonels of both 
branches of the Royal Artillery are, on 
completion of their period of regimental 
command, to be placed on the same list 
as regards further appointments and 
promotion ; and, if so, will he say what 
steps are being taken to secure the 
prospects of the officers of the Royal 
Garrison Artillery being suitably em- 
ployed, seeing that their contemporaries 
in the Royal Horse and Royal Field 
Artillery obtain promotion now so much 
more quickly. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
Since the division of the regiment into 
mounted and dismounted branches, 
Lieutenant-Colonels are considered for 
further employment in the branch to 
which they belong. Should any em- 
ployment become vacant which is open 
to both branches, Lieutenant-Colonels on 
both lists are equally considered. 


Commissions for Militia Officers— 
Allotment. 


Mr. GOULDING: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
the twenty Commissions for Militia 
officers, stated by the War Office 
Notice of the 8th July, 1902, to be placed 
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at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa, have been 
allotted ; and, if not, when it is pro- 
posed to allot them. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
These Commissions have been allotted, 
and the officers will be gazetted in due 
course. 


—_— 


(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


South Africa—Censorship of Letters and 
Cablegrams. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether there is now 
any restriction upon, or supervision of, com 
munication by the mails or over the cables 
to and from any portion of British South 
Africa; and, if there be such, to what 
colonies or districts is it applicable, what 
is its nature, and in whose hands does the 
controlling power lie. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer is in the 
negative. 


South African Mortgaged Lands. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether there is now in force within the 
Transvaal and Orange River territory any 
ordinance or other legal provision suspend- 
ing the right of sale or foreclosure of mort- 
gaged lands with a view to securing a 
reasonable delay for debtors who have, 
owing to the recent war, been prevented 
from satisfying their creditors; whether 
if any such provision is now in force, it 
will be affected by the withdrawal of 
martial law in the Transvaal should that 
withdrawal take place shortly; and 
whether, if the withdrawal of martial law 
should affect any such provision, the 
propriety of securing a reasonable further 
period of delay for mortgage debtors will 
be seriously considered. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: By a pro- 
clamation of 28th May last, it was pro- 
vided that exemption from payment of 
interest on mortgage bonds should cease 
on 1st June, as regards interest accruing 
after that date, but no actions at law 
should be brought or maintained for the 
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In a sen- 


land or other fixed property have been | tence—is it the fact that many loyalists 
passed for six months from that date. I} are being subjected to persecution by 
am advised that the withdrawal of martial | boycotting, while rebels are being com- 


law will not affect the validity of this pro- 
clamation in any way. The right hon. 


| pensated out of funds derived from this 
country ? 


Gentleman is aware that martial law has | 


been withdrawn. 


Mr. BRYCE: What are the terms of 
the arrangement, and for what length of 
time will it remain in force ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As I under- | 


stand at the present time, the moratorium 
will expire in six months from 1st June 
last. 

Mr. BRYCE: Is it intended to extend 
the period ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That 


depends upon the circumstances. 


Treatment_of South African Loyalists— }5. : P 
F. will have my attention; but in the 


Case of Rev. Mr. Viok and Rev. J. 
Botha. 


Mr. WANKLYN (Bradford, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies a Question of which I have 
given him private notice, viz.—if it is a 
fact that a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, 
deprived of his living for loyalty to the 
Crown and to the Government of Cape 
Colony during the war; if it is a fact 
that another minister, Mr. J. F. Botha, 
has been compelled to publicly apologise 
for having endeavoured to promote 
peace; if it is a fact that the national 
scouts and others who helped us in the 
later stages of the war have been 
threatened with excommunication ; and 
if it is the case that many loyalists, both 
British and Dutch, are being subjected to 
persecution in Cape Colony by means of 
boyeotting—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must really compress his statement. 
He must ask a Question and not make a 
speech. [An Hon. Member: ‘“ Crystal- 
lise ”’ it.] 


Mr. WANKLYN: I want to know if 
the Government of Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
under the control of the Afrikander 
-ond, are providing compensation for 
‘ebels out of the proceeds of funds 


Mr. Vlok, has been | 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
afraid it is true that the Rev. Mr, 
Vlok has been deprived of his living, 
and that the Rev. Mr. Botha has publicly 
apologised for action which he took, as 
he says, in the interests of peace. | 
confess that I very much regret this 
action. Nothing could tend more to 
delsy the union and prosperity of South 
Africa; and I regret this action the 
more because it appears to proceed from 
a religious body. 1 hope that the state- 
ments which have been made in this 
country with regard to the boycotting 
of the national scouts and the loyalists 
‘are exaggerated. I am assured that that 
is the case. As a matter of course it 


meantime I should not like to say more 
than that I think that, while there do 
exist some grounds for complaint, I hope 
the proceedings which we should all 
deplore, have not been as general as may 
have been supposed by those who have 
read the accounts in the papers. As 
lregards the alleged compensation to 
rebels, I think there is some misappre- 
hension. As I understand the matter, 
the last Act affording compensation 
passed by the Cape Parliament provides 
that the amount contributed to this 
purpose shall, in the first place, be given 
to those who have been loyal throughout 
the war. But if there were any balance 
remaining after their claims had been 
satisfied, it was intended to proceed to 
compensate those persons who, having 
joined in the first rebellion, subsequently 
surrendered and remained loyal after- 
wards, and whose losses were incurred 
while they were loyal. That is a very 
different thing from what is suggested 
in the question ; but in regard to that I 
ought to add that His Majesty’s Govern 


/ment have informed the Cape Govern- 
ment that {they will not permit any 


money derived from Imperial sources or 
from the resources of the Transvaal, to 
be employed in the compensation ot 
rebels in any circumstances. 
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South African War Medals. 
Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for War | 


whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that under the present regulations 
for the distribution of the Queen’s South 
African war medal, and the King’s South 
African war medai, numbers of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
Regular Army who served during the 
earlier portion of the South African war 
for periods of from eighteen months to 
two years and upwards receive only one 
medal, whereas those who served for 
the same or shorter periods during 
the later period of the war receive two 
medals ; and whether, in view of these 
facts, he will reconsider the question of 
the issue of the war medals to officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
Regular Army. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) : 
I am sorry that my hon. friend is not 
satisfied with my previous answer on this 
question, but I regret that I have nothing 
to add to it. 


Military Uniform Changes. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, Chelmsford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, owing to the 
alterations in uniform ordered by the 
authorities, officers have had to supply 
themselves with a fresh sash (the pattern 
approved in January, 1902, having been 
changed), new fronts to their frock coats 
(the width between buttons having been 
altered), spat putties in place of gaiters 
(since which spat putties are not regula- 
tion), new sleeves to the service coat with 
badges of rank, and a new service great- 
coat during the past twelve months ; and 
will he say who is responsible for these 
alterations. 


Mr. BRODRICK: As regards the sash | 


no alteration has been made in the 
pattern since January, 1902. The altera- 
tion of the distance between the buttons 
in the frock coat was for the purpose of 
improving the appearance. As regards 
spat putties, they were made regulation 
on the introduction of the service dress, 
and remain so, except for mounted officers 
of dismounted units who asked for and 
were granted permission to wear the 
ordinary putties without spats. The 
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| pattern legging for mounted units is not 
| yet settled: and meanwhile officers are 
allowed to wear the Stohwasser gaiter or 
puttie. The badges of rank have been 
altered because the former patterns were 
not sufficiently distinctive, but new sleeves 
are not required for the service coat. The 
new service great-coat became a necessity 
on the introduction of the service dress. 
Certain alterations in dress have been 
deemed necessary by the _ military 
authorities, but it is desired to reduce 
these changes to a minimum. 


Major RASCH: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how an officer can live 
on his pay and defray the cost of all this 
millinery ? 


Destruction of Defective and Dangerous 
unition. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir 
alty whether he is aware that ammuni- 
tion exceeding £27,000 in value has been 
thrown overboard from His Majesty's 
ships; whether this was _ practice 
ammunition; and whether he can say 
if it was thrown overboard with the 
object of avoiding the carrying out of 
the prescribed gunnery course. 


THE SECRETARY To tHe AD\MIR- 
ALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-ForstTeEr, Beifast, 
W.): I have seen the statement to the 
effect suggestedin my right hon. friend’s 
Question. The statement, however, is 
devoid of truth, and is entirely without 
foundation. In September, 1899, a cer- 
tain class of ammunition was reported 
by the authorities of the Royal Labora- 
tory at Woolwich to be defective and 
dangerous, and in consequence the whole 
of the ammunition of this character 
issued to ships was, by order of the 


_Admiralty, thrown overboard, a course 


which was believed to be the wisest and 
safest under the circumstances. ‘The 
value of this ammunition was, approxi- 
mately £27,000. The whole of the 
circumstances have been inquired into 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
who has correctly stated them in his 
Report issued to this House. 


H.M.S. ‘‘Good Hope.” 
Mr. SEYMOUR ORMSBY-GORE 


(Lincolnshire, Gainsborough): I beg to 
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ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if| relating to local bank notes in the 

his attention has been called to the | Protectorate of British East Africa will 

space between decks of H.M.S. “Good | apply to Uganda also. 

Hope’’; and will he state what space is | - — 

deemed necessary by the Admiralty to) Lorp CRANBORNE: No suggestion 

ensure the health of the midshipmen and has been made that we should apply to 

crew on board cruisers of that class. Uganda the proposed Order in Council 

relating to the local issue of bank notes 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER:, No special in the East Africa Protectorate. We 

attention has been drawn to the space have no reason to believe that any such 

between decks of the “Good Hope.” currency facility is as yet required in this 

The space available in that vessel for the | Protectorate. 

midshipmen and crew is sufficient not ; : ren 

only for the proper complement of the Somaliland Operations—King’s 


ae African 4 ifles. 
vessel, but for some supernumeraries in ng a 
addition, if considered necessary tocarry Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: I beg to 


them. The case of each ship is deait ask the Under Secretary of State for 

with on its merits, and it is impracticable Foreign Affairs which of the battalions 

to frame a rule universally applicable. | °f the King’s African Rifles have been 

ordered for service in Somaliland, and to 

Sir WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : what races the troops in those battalions 
Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the belong. 


tw s ard this v ] 
at ec ipay ator ioe 
2nd Battalion and of the 6th Battalion, 
Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER: I have no King’s African Rifles, ‘together with 
information. contingents from the Ist, 3rd, and 5th | 
Battalions have been ordered for service 


Sir WILLIAM ALLAN: That is the in Somaliland. The Ist and 2nd 



































case, though. Battalions are composed of Yaos and | 
Atonga ; the contingents from the 3rd 
Argentine Affairs —Mr. Barnett’s gg wert - pg eer and 
urderers. Sikhs respectively, the 6th battalion is 

Mr. SEYMOUR ORMSBY-GORE: I composed of Somalis. 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State : . ~ 
for Foreign Affairs if the murderers of Education Bill Position of Welsh Inter- | 
the late Mr. William Barnett, in the L einnesssecnungyaendl . ‘ 
Argentine Republic, have yet been Mn. Pegs cary piety og (Mont. 
punished according to the laws of the  emnee pire eh ve be ners k 
Republic ; and, if so, what penalty has - tain ae ae ee 
re Sealed scheme. under the Welsh Intermediate I 
Education Act will be considered as pro- h 
Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE — or me ag aided by the local edu. . 

DUN DE AVE Ee SLALH cation authority. 

ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran- z 
BORNE, Rochester): As I informed my Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir j 
hon. friend on the 10th of September Ropert FINLAy, Inverness Burghs) : Such E 
last, under the provisions of Argentine schools are not provided schools. st 
law, sentence on the murderers of Mr. y 
Barnett should be delivered by the 28th Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN: Then st 
December at the latest. But until that will the Education Bill, when passed, te 
date there are no good grounds for override the provisions if these schools t 
protest. were established ? « 
th 
Uganda Currency. Sir ROBERT FINLAY: Not in it- ge 
Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, *@!4 . 
W.R., Cleveland): I beg to ask the Under Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN : Suppose z 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs| the Bill to be inconsistent with the to 





whether the proposed Order in Council scheme, which would prevail ? 
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Stmr ROBERT FINLAY : I understand 
the hon. Member’s Question to be whether 
these schools will be provided or aided. 
My reply is, that they will not be pro- 
vided schools under the Bill. 


Mr HUMPHREYS-OWEN : I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General whether, in 
the event of the passing of the Education 
Bill in its present form, it will be in the 
power of the local education authority in 
the counties of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire to withdraw wholly or partly the 
Exchequer contribution from schools 
established by scheme under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, and to apply 
the moneys so withdrawn to the aiding of 
other secondary schools. 


Sin ROBERT FINLAY was understood 
to reply that for this purpose an Amend- 
ment of the Bill would be required, 
and he proposed to put one on the 
Paper. 


Western Hebrides Mail Service. 

Mr. JOHN DEWAR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the character of the boats carrying His 
Majesty's mails in the Western Hebrides, 
and to the fact that the time occupied in 
the run from Oban to Barra is from eight 
and a half to nine and a half hours, while, 
on one occasion lately, the steamship 
“Statia ” took from 1.30 to 8.30 to go 
from Lochboisdale to Castlebay, a distance 
of twenty-one miles, and on another 
occasion, after trying for three or four 
hours to steam to Barra, the boat had to 
put hack into Lochboisdale ; and whether 
he will arrange that the contractor shall 
substitute faster and safer boats. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): I have made enquiry respecting the 
steamers carrying the mails in the 
Western Hebrides. I find that the 
steamer “ Flowerdale ” takes from seven 
to eight hours for the voyage from Oban 
to Castlebay (Barra), and that the 
“Stafta,” which performs this portion of 
the service in the reverse direction, 
generally takes from eight and a half 
to nine and a half hours in winter and 
about eight and a quarter hours in 
summer. Mr. MacBrayne has undertaken 
to have the “Statia” fitted with new 
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engines this winter, and it is expected 
that her speed will thereby be appreciably 
increased. With regard to the incidents 
referred to by the hon. Member, the first 
occurred on the morning of the 7th 
instant. The “Statia” left Lochboisdale 
at 2 a.m. on that day, but, owing to stress 
of weather and extreme darkness, the 
leading lights of Castlebay Harbour were 
invisible, and the steamer had to lie off 
until the weather cleared sutfticiently to 
enable her to enter the harbour. This 
she ultimately did at 8.25 am. The 
second incident occurred on the 15th of 
October during a severe gale, when the 
steamer traftic generally on the West 
Coast of Scotland was disorganised. Both 
of the steamers in question are certified 
as “safe” by the Board of Trade each 
year, and in view of the heavy loss 
already incurred on the service, I cannot 
promise to take any steps to secure the 
substitution of faster boats. 


Moderator of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): To 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is now able to 
make a statement as to the precedence 
of the Moderator of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church. 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Akers 
DovuaG.as, Kent, St. Augustine’s): The 
King has been pleased to approve that 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland should have prece- 
dence, in Ireland and during his term of 
office, along with the Archbishops of the 
Church of Ireland and all Roman 
Catholic Archbishops in Ireland accord- 
ing to the date of consecration or elec- 
tion; that is to say, immediately after 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland if the 
latter is a Peer, and immediately before 
him if a commoner. 


Irish Electoral Division Boundaries, 

*Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid): | 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board will institute 
an inquiry into the boundaries of County 
Council electoral divisions upon receiving 
a memorial from any considerable body 
of county electors. 
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THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- | 
LAND (Mr. WynpHAm, Dover): By 


Article 25 of the Application of Enact- 
ments Order of 1898, the power of the 
Board to institute an inquiry of this 
character is expressly provided to be 
dependent upon the receipt of a repre- 
sentation from the council of a county 
or borough. The reply to my hon. 
friend’s Question is, therefore, in the 
negative. I see many objections to 
dealing with the question of redistribu- 
tion in a piecemeal manner. 


Irish Land Question—Supposed Consulta- 
tions between Government and Irish 
Party. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state what steps have been taken by him 
to consult the leaders of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party as to the measures 
necessary for the settlement of the Irish 
land question. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I read their speeches, 
and I have made speeches myseli, to 
which I have repeatedly referred the 
hon. Member. They contain all I have 
said and all I have to say, for the 
present, on the subject of future legis- 
lation. 


Mr. TULLY: Has authority been 
given either by the right hon. Gentle- 
man or any of his colleagues to Mr. 
O’Brien to say that he had a deal with 
the Government ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I have answered 
this Question, and I must refer the hon. 
Member to the speeches I have made in 
this House. I have nothing to add and 
have added nothing to them. 


Irish Grazing Lands. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has received from 
Boards of Guardians and other public 
bodies in Ireland Resolutions in favour of 
a measure of compulsory sale, and of 
dividing the grazing lands amongst the 
pvpulation in the congested districts ; 
and whether he can state what steps he 
is prepared to take to give effect to these 
Resolutions. 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: I do not propose 
to anticipate the explanation of the 


Government proposals by replies to 
questions across the floor. 


Questions. 


Tipperary County Infirmary Committee. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board has been 
directed to the proceedings of the 
Tipperary County Infirmary Committee, 
who have refused to carry out the 
directions of the Local Government 
auditor as to finance meetings; and 
whether he can state what steps will be 
taken in the matter. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The audit of the 
accounts of the County Infirmary was 
carried out by the Board’s auditor at the 
request of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. But there is no statutory duty 
imposed upon the Board of auditing the 
accounts of these institutions, nor has it 
any power to enforce compliance with 
any suggestions made by the auditor 
employed to examine these accounts, 
I have no information in respect of the 
concluding inquiry. 


Colonel Clement's Estate in South 
eitrim. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, as the cases of twelve 
tenants on Colonel Clement’s property at 
Loughrynn, Dromod, South Leitrim, 
were heard before the Land Sub-Com- 
mission on the 6th June last, and the 
lands inspected on the 18th July, he will 
explain why no decision has yet been 
communicated to these applicants for 
fair rents. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Theasisstant Com- 
missioners will announce their decisions 
in the course of a few days. 


Dromore Disturbances. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to the disturbances at Dromore, 
County Down, on the occasion of a 
meeting to express the views oi the 
farmers on the land question; what 
complaints, if any, have been received as 
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to the action of the police on the occa- 
sion; and what steps will be taken to 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes, Sir. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone has com- 
plained that his meeting was interrupted, | 
and that a stone struck him after the 
meeting. The police escorted the hon. 
Member. An inquiry has been ordered 
into all the circumstances, and ample 
protection will in future be afforded to | 
the hon. Member. 


Mr. TULLY: Has no landlord or 
landlord’s son been arrested because Mr. 
Russell’s head was cracked 2? 


London and the Education Bill. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury what amount of 
grant, under the new Aid Grant Clause, 
would, in round numbers, be payable to | 
the elementary schools of London under 
the Education (England and Wales) Bill 
for the first twelve months after the Bili 
comes into operation, if the provisions of | 
the Bill applied to London. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 


LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.) : In 
answer to the hon. Gentleman, I} 


have to say that we have no special 
materials at our disposal for answering | 
hypothetical questions as to the amount 
London would get. It is, of course, 
impossible to assume the precise date 
when the Bill will come into operation in 
any area under the Bill, and if we are | 
fortunate in passing our Bill for London 
next session, there is no reason why 
London should not come under the 
operation of the Bill earlier than many 
other areas. I would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that there was an Amendment 
down, which, for reasons the House 
knows of, we did not move, extending 
the period before the Bill actually comes 
into operation from a year to eighteen 
months. We still think some extension 
of time is necessary, and we propose to 
move it at the next stage. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : DoI under- 
stand that it is difficult to get data on 
which to found an answer ? | 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : 


It must be 


_ hypothetical. 
prevent further disturbances in Dromore. | 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I under- 
stand the probabilities are that the Bill 
for London will come into force as soon 
as that for the other areas. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : My answer is, 
I do not know any reason why we should 
not passa Bill for London that will enable 
London to come in before the last- 
appointed day that will apply to other 
areas. 


Mr. BRYCE: We may take it that it 
is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill dealing with London next 
session ? 


Mr. A. J. 
That is my hope. 


BALFOUR : Certainly. 


Irish Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. 


Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-on-Trent) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether any change has recently been 
made in the constitution of the Irish 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
my hon. friend, I have to say that no 
change has been made in the constitution 
of the Department. 


Mr. COGHILL: May I ask whether 
the Vice-President is still performing the 
duties of the office, and still taking his 
salary ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Yes, Sir. 


Mr. COGHILL: Was there not a 
distinct pledge given that this office would 
be a Parliamentary one ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
any distinct pledge was given. I am 
quite sure nobody acquainted with the 
work which the Vice-President of this 
Department has done in Ireland would do 
otherwise than think that the appoint- 
ment has not only fulfilled, but more than 


fulfilled, any expectations formed of it. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to, Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) (No. 2) 
Bill. 


Ix 
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Amendments to, Supreme Court of | will agree that that position is absolutely 
Judicature Bill [Lords] without Amend-| inconsistent with the policy steadily 


ment. 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
That they give leave to the Lord 


Committee appointed by this House on 
“National Expenditure,” his ‘Lordship 
consenting. 





BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. 
*(2.35.) Tue PRESIDENT or THE 


BOARD or TRADE (Mr. GeraLp BAc- | 
| Gladstone 


Four, Leeds, Central): In moving the 
Resolution which stands in my name, I 
venture to express a hope that on one point 


at least connected with the sugar question | : - 
the great majority of hon. Members on | that conference, France, England, Bel- 


both sides of the House may find them- 
selves in agreement. Great differences of 


opinion may, no doubt, exist with regard | en - hiel 
| but respecting which 


to particular provisions of the Con- 
vention. There are many people who 


| 
} 


| 


Welby to attend in order to his being | the 
examined as a Witness before the Select | 2°” 


pursued by both parties in the State for 
the last forty years. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to labour 
point as far as the Party 
in power is concerned. But 
the Liberal Party are quite as much 
committed to the general principle that 
sugar bounties are a bad thing, and ought 


) to be abolished, as the Conservative Party 


| itself. 


| 
| 


'it resulted in a Convention 


may object to the appearance in it of a| 
penal clause. | believe there are certain | 


persons who regard countervailing duties 


clean thing which this country ought 
never to look at, much less to touch or 
handle. I do not myself agree with that 
view, which appears to me to be the 
outcome of an exaggerated economic 
prudery. But I am not concerned for 
the moment to defend the penal clause, 
although I shall return to the subject 
later. Whiat I wish at the present to 


The question of sugar bounties 
first rose into international importance 
in the early sixties. In 1862, when Mr. 
was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a conference was called, on 
the invitation of France, to consider 
the question of sugar bounties. To 


gium, and Holland were parties; and 
which, un- 
fortunately, was never given effect to, 
we have the 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone placed on record. 
The object of the Convention was so to 
equalise the duty on sugar and the draw- 
back given on the export of sugar as to 


asa kind of damnable heresy—an un- | destroy any advantage or bounty to the 


Gladstone declared in 
1866 that that wasa very beneficial 
alrangement in the interests of the 
consumer, the importer, and the refiner 
alike ; and he gave as his reason that 
the Convention would tend to equal 
trade. But while Mr. Gladstone, 
thus early in the history of sugar 


exporter. Mr. 


| bounties, committed the Liberal Party to 


emphasise is a point of agreement ; and | 


I hope that I am right in believing that 
the large majority of people in this 


country, however divergent their views | 


may be on other political and economic 
questions, are at least agreedin thinking 


that the abolition of sugar bounties 


would be a good and desirable thing. | 


I am aware that this opinion is not | 


absolutely unanimous. There is asection 


—I believe a very small section—who | 


hold that the existence of sugar bounties | 


is a good thing, and who would be sorry 


to see them abolished, even by the} 
voluntary action of the bounty-giving | 


Powers ; and whoare « fortiori opposed to 
any action on the part of this country 
which would tend to promote their aboli- 
tion. But I think all 


that sugar bounties are a bad thing, and | ing duties 


the view that the abolition of sugar 
bounties was desirable in the public 
interest, the Convention was _in- 
teresting for something more. It con- 
tained a clause which pointed to the 
possible application of countervail- 
as a remedy for the in- 
equalities produced by sugar bounties. 
That clause of the Convention ran as 
follows :— 


“The high contracting Powers reserve to 
themselves to agree as to the steps to be taken 
for obtaining the adhesion of the Governments 
of other countries to the arrangements of the 
present convention. In the event of bounties 
being granted in the said countries on the ex- 
portation of refined sugars, the high contracting 
Powers will be at liberty to come to an under- 
standing as to the surtax to be imposed on the 


|importation of refined sugar of and from the 


said countries.” 
those who/§ 


have studied the history of the question | 


The surtax to be imposed on the 
importation of refined sugar was really a 
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countervailing duty under another name. | 
I only refer to this in passing because my | 
presentobject is not to defend countervail- 
ing duties, but to point out that from the 
firstthe Liberal Party has been committed | 
to the policy of abolishing bounties, at 

all events as far as that end could be 

accomplished by remonstrance and ne- | 
gotiation. 

I pass on to the year 1879. During 
the intervening period many conferences | 
had been summoned to consider the ques- 
tion, but all these conferences had, un- 
fortunately, proved abortive. In 1879 a 
Committee of the House of Commons was 
app »inted on the Motion of my right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That Committee reported in 1880infavour 
of a further attempt to obtain the 
suppression of the bounties by means of 
international agreement. The Committee 
also reported, or rather stated that they 
would have reported, in favour of 
countervailing duties but for one diffi- 
culty—the difficulty which might arise 
in connection with the most-favoured 
nation Clause in international treaties. 
In 1881 Mr. Gladstone endeavoured to 
give effect to the Report of the Com- 
mittee by summoning a conference. 
That conference proved as abortive as 
its predecessors, because France insisted 
as a preliminary on the acceptance by 
this country of the principle of counter- 
vailing duties,to whichthe British Govern- 
ment of that day wereunwillingtoconsent. 
[Sir Witti1AM Harcourt: Hear, hear !} 
The right hon. Gentleman cries “ Hear, 
hear!” Yes: but let me draw the 
attention of the House to the language 
again used in 1881 by Mr. Gladstone with 
reference to the bounties. On 18th 
May, 1881, in answer to a deputation, 
Mr. Gladstone used these words— 

“We do not regard with any satisfaction 

the system under which an artificial advantage 
is given in our markets to the products of 
foreign Jabour, the principle to be observed 
being that of equality. Some people say it is 
a good thing because the consumer gets the 
benefit of it; but I do not think that any 
benetit founded on inequality and injustice can 
bring good even to the consumer.” 
It is thus apparent in 1881 that Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking with the full 
authority of the Prime Minister, 
continued to hold the same opinion as he 
had expressed in 1866. 

[ pass on to the year 
Very important developments 


1899. 
had 
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taken place in connection with the 
sugar question in the _ interval 
between 1881 and 1899. Germany and 
Austria, in consequence of the bounty 
given to the producers of sugar, had been 
gradually gaining upon France, and 
had become the largest sugar exporting 
countries on the Con’ nent. Sugar boun- 


| ties, which up to 1880 had affected refined 


sugar rather than raw sugar, now 
began to pres ever more and 
more on raw _ sugar also, and 


upon the sugar 
industries of our West Indian colonies. 
In 1889 another conference was sum- 
moned—this time on the invitation of 
Lord Salisbury—and that conference 
resulted in a Convention. There is no 
doubt that this Convention did bring us 
nearer to the abolition of the sugar 
bounties than we have ever been until 
the present year. That Convention, how- 
ever, also failed, and once more chiefly 
because France refused to come into line 
with the other bounty-giving countries. 
Although by this time the bounty-giving 
countries appeared more and more anxious 
if possible to come to some arrangement 
by which they should be relieved of the 
heavy yoke which the bounty system 
placed upon them, the failure of that 
conference was, as a matter of fact, 


| followed by large increases in the bounties 


given. In 1896 and 1897 both Germany 
and France doubled their bounties, or 
nearly doubled them. In 1897 the United 
States adopted the principle of counter- 
vailing duties—that principle from which 
this country had so long shrunk—and 
shortly afterwards their example was 
followed by the Indian Government. In 
1899 a Vote of Censure was moved by 
the Opposition on the Government in 
consequence of their having approved the 
action which had been taken by the 
Government of India. A very instructive 
debate followed, a debate which turned 
not so much on the condition of things in 
India as upon the merits or demerits of 
countervailing duties as a remedy for 
the evils of the bounty system. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion summed up the debate, and while 
condemning the adoption of countervailing 
duties as a remedy for the sugar bounties 
he was careful to guard himself against 
any suggestion that hon. Members oppo- 
site were not as keen and as anxious for 
the abolition of the bounties as we on 
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this side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman used these words— 


“The noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India invited my right hon. friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton to go to the country in 
defence of the system of bounties, but the 
noble Lord must know perfectly well that we 
are as much opposed to the system of bounties 
ashe is. I agree with my right hon. friend in 
regarding bounties as merely another form of 
protective duties. We need not speculate as to 
which is the worse of the two. These bounties 
appear to me to be lad. They disturb 
trade and hinder the development of the 
country ; so that Ido not see what there is to 
be said in favour of them. There is no quarrel] 
between us upon that score at all; where we 
ditfer is as to the remedy to be applied.” 


I think I have shown that the Liberal 
Party, no less than the Conservative 
Party, is committed to the principle of 
doing whatever can be done by remon- 
strance and negotiations, at all events, 
if by no stronger means, to get rid of 
the sugar bounties. They may differ 
from us with regard to the means which 
may be advisable or desirable to use in 
order to secure this end, but they agree 
with us in desiring to see the end 
secured. 


Leaving this part of the subject, 
I come to the considerations which 
have determined this almost unanimous 
consensus of hostility to the sugar 
bounties. I believe there are some 
people who are in favour of getting 
rid of sugar bounties, not because they 
think the bounties are contrary to the 
interests of this country, but because 
they believe them to be contrary to the 
interests of the countries which impose 
them. I admire such cosmopolitan bene- 
volence ; but I admire it at a respectful 
distance. If British interests were not 
involved, I, for one, should not think that 
British statesmen were under any obliga- 
tion whatever to assist the nations of tie 
Continent in extricating themselves from 
the difficulties which their own policy, 
deliberately adopted, has brought upon 
them. But British interests are affected. 
In the first place they are involved ina 
general way, because we are, I think, 
entitled to hold the opinion that any 
such notable advance in the direction of 
cosmopolitan Free Trade, as would be 
necessarily involved in the abolition of 
the sugar bounties, would be in the long 
run and in one way or another, possibly 
working through channels the 


Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
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exact | 
course of which we may be unable to | 
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trace out exactly beforehand, in the in- 
terests of Jritish trade and _ enter- 
prise. But, in addition to that general 
consideration, British interests of a 
particular and special kind are in- 
volved. When I speak of British in- 
terests, I need hardly say that I include 
the interests of the Empire as well. 
Imperial interests are British interests, 
and are indeed among the most important 
of British interests. First of all, there 
is the case of the sugar refiners. I think 
their case is a hard one, and I do not 
suppose any one will dispute the unfair 
character of the competition which they 
have had to face from foreign refiners 
who have got the long purse of their 
Governments behind them. The sugar- 
refining industry is being gradually sup- 
planted by foreign produce, and_ it 
appears to me, as it appeared to Mr. 
Gladstone, that our sugar refiners have 
very serious grounds of complaint. But 
while the sugar refiners have suffered, 
and are suffering, and certainly deserve 
our sympathy, the case of the West 
Indian colonies is so grave and 
urgent, that Iam bound to say I think 
they have the first claim upon our sym- 
pathy and attention. How grave and 
how urgent is the case of the West Indies 
was made apparent five years ago by the 
Report of the Royal Commission which was 
specially sent to the West Indies to 
investigate the question, and of which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Berwick was a member. Let me draw 


50 


attention to one _ distinction between 
the case of the sugar refiners and the 
case of the West Indian colonies. In 


the case of the sugar-refining industry, 
even supposing that that industry is 
altogether squeezed out of existence by the 
unfair competition to which I have re- 
ferred, it would be still possible for those 
who were engaged in it to be gradu- 
ally absorbed in other occupations. The 
case of the West Indies different. 
We have there to deal, not merely with 
a section of the population engaged in 
one among a large number of different 
industries, but with the condition of whole 
societies. What is at stake in the West 
Indies is the fate of entire communities 
under the British Crown. Take away 
the export trade from the West Indies, 
and you take away from them the means 
of maintaining a civilised Government. 
Of all the exports of the West Indies, 
in the majority, at all events, of the 


18 
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islands, sugar is by far the most im- 
portant ; so much so that if you were 
to destroy the sugar industry you would 


practically destroy the power of those 


Governments to raise a revenue or to 
carry on the work of administration in a 
proper and efficient manner. I do not 
wish to inflict more quotations than are 
necessary on the House, but the result 
of the destruction of this industry has 
been described in such vivid, and at the 
same time measured, language by Sir 
Henry Norman, who was chairman of 


the Commission, that I venture to read | 


it to the House. 
said— 


‘I think the British public hardly realise 
the ruin that must follow a collapse of that 
industry. Such a collapse en seriously 
atlect even the West Indian colonies which 
have other industries to fall back upon, wash 
as Trinidad and Jamaica; but British Guiana, 
with nearly 300,000 people, Barbados, with 
180,000, and all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, excluding Grenada and Dominica, and 
pe rhaps Moatserrat, may be said to have 
nothing to export except the products of the 
sugarcane. The inhabitants of those colonies 
would, therefore, be without the means of 
purchasing imported articles of food, or of 
sogileas taxes, the bulk of which are indeed 
decived from Customs duties levied on im- 
ports or from Excise. The planters must be 
rained ; many others who have drawn incomes 
from sugar properties will be seriously atfected ; 
the tradesmen, artizans, and labouring classes 
will suffer privation, aud probably become dis- 
contented and restless, and the revenue will be 
so crippled as to render it impossible to carry 
on the Gov ernment, even on the most economi- 
cal scale, in any condition at all approaching 
to efficiency. Nor will it be practicable to 
meet obligations for interest on debt, or to 
provide for the relief of the poor, or to main- 
tain the hospitals and schools, or to pay the 
police force, while in Guiana, and possibly in 
Trinidad, there would be a demand for the 
repatriation of large numbers of Indian coolies, 
to meet the cost of which measure funds would 
not be fortheoming.” 


Such were the dangers which five 
years ago the Royal Commission de- 
clared to threaten our West India 
Islands. Since that time we have been 
endeavouring, I will not say to avert 
the calamities that were imminent, but, at 
all events, to suspend them, by means of 
that most unsatisfactory of palliatives, the 
payment of Imperial subsidies. If those 
dangers were imminent five years ago 
they are still more imminent now. For 
on what does the prosperity of the sugar 
industry in the West Indies depend? 
First of all, of course, it depends upon 
the price which sugar will fetch in the 
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market, and in the second place on the 


-eommand of capital, or, in other words, 


the credit possessed by the producers. 
As regards price, at the time the Royal 
Commission reported the price stood at 
about the figure at which sugar could 
be brought from the West Indies to this 
country without actual loss to the pro- 
ducer. That was about 10s, per cwt. 
It had fallen from 21s. to 10s. per ewt. 
between the years 1882 and 1897. That 
was the price—just about the cost of 
production—at which sugar stood when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwick and his colleagues reported. 
Last September the price ::ud fallen to 
about 6s. In other words, in September 
of this year sugar was actually being 
sold in the London market at 30 per 
cent. less than it costs to produce and to 
bring it to England from either Germany 
or the West Indies. 


An Hon. MEMBER: 
now ? 


What is the price 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The price 
has risen since September, but it still is 
considerably below the cost of production. 
So much for price. As to credit, credit 
was precarious at the time the Royal 
Commission reported; it is now practi- 
cally a vanished quantity. Anyone in- 
terested in this matter can judge for 
himself by reading the Blue-book con- 
taining the correspondence with the West 
Indian colonies relating to the Sugar 
Conference. From almost every colony 
in the West Indies the same bitter cry 
rises—that the existing crop will not 
pay expenses, and that for the coming 
crop no advances are available. This 
condition of things has been much ag- 
gravated by the appearance of a new 
form of indirect bounty in Austria and 
in Germany, the result of which has been 
enormously to increase the already large 
direct bounty given by those two countries. 
I refer to what is known as the Cartel 
system. The Cartels are trusts or rings 
which by combination between producers 
and refiners of sugar succeed in securing 
a monopoly of the home market—practi- 
cally determining the quantities to be 
sold in the home market and the price at 
which it is to be sold—and, basing them- 
selves on the enormous profits which 
they make out of this monopoly, they are 
able to export the surplus at actually less 
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than it costs to produce. The success of 
this system, however, depends upon the 
difference between the Customs duty and 
the excise duty being so great as to 
enable the Cartels to force up the price 
of sugar for home consumption to an 
abnormal level. The House will, there- 
fore, see that the success of the Cartel 
system depends on two elements; first 
a successful combination between pro- 
ducers and refiners ; and secondly, a large 
difference between the internal duty and 
the Customs duty. The insidious char- 
acter of this system will be obvious, and 
its effectiveness in creating bounties may 
be judged from this fact—that, calculating 
upon the system laid down by the Conven- 
tion as the basis for estimating the amount 
of the bounty, the German sugar bounty 
arising from the Cartel svstem amounts to 
no less than 3s. 10d. per ewt., and in 
Austria to 4s.4d. per ewt. As the direct 
bounty giveninGermanyat present stands 
at 1s. 2d. per ewt. and in Austria at 1s., the 
House will see that the total bounty on 
the export of sugar in Germany amounts 
to no less than 5s., and in Austria to no 
less than 5s. 4d. There is no Cartel 
system in France; but in France the in- 
direct and the direct bounty taken to- 
gether amount to very nearly 4s. Thus 
those three greatest sugar-producing and 
sugar-exporting countries on the Con- 
tinent give bounties which allow a 
margin of artificial advantage of 4s. 
to over 5s. per cwt. to the producers 
and exporters, a margin with which 
they can play to the detriment of 
sugar-producing countries which have 
no bounty. It is certainly not to be 
wondered at, in view of disadvantages 
of this kind, that the sugar producers of 
the West Indies have been well nigh 
reduced to despair, and I think it will 
be clear to everybody that, unless we 
can come to their aid by securing the 
abolition of those enormous bounties, 
there is practically no hope that the 
sugar industry in the West Indies will 
survive. There is still time to save it. 
I do not suppose that the palmy days of 
that industry wil! ever return; but if the 
bounties were abolished, I see no reason 
whatever for doubting that a large pro- 
portion, at all events, of their old pro- 
sperity might be restored to the islands. 
That is not merely my own opinion, but 
it is also the opinion expressed by the 
Royal Commission. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Not only did the | 





Royal Commission take the view that the 
restoration of the sugar industry to a 
condition in which it could be profitably 
carried on was possible and probable if 
bounties were abolished, but they held 
that there was no other way of restoring 
theindustry. [An hon. Memberdissented. | 
[am correct in saying thatthe abolition of 
bounties was the only remedy which the 
Royal Commssion declared could be ex- 
pected to have a permanent and lasting 
effect. It isin the power of the House by 
its vote tonight to render the Convention 
null and void. What course will it pur- 
sue? If it refuses its approval to the 
policy embodied in the Convention, what 
justification will it have for that refusal ? 

I see that this Motion is to be met by a 
direct negative. I cannot help regretting 
it. I regret it partly because I am sorry 
that there should be any opposition to 
this Resolution at all, and I also regret it 
because I think it would have been 
advantageous that we should have had on 
record on the face of the proceedings of this 
House a reasoned statement of the grounds 
upon which that opposition is going to be 
based. As it is, I am left to conjecture the 
reasons which the right hon. Gentleman is 
going to give for the course that he and his 
friends intend to adopt. But one ground, 
it appears to me, they are hardly in a 
position to put forward. They can hardly 
contend that this Resolution should be 
opposed because the interests of the con- 
sumers and the sugar-using industries of 
this country are involved. The economic 
effects of the abolition of bounties would 
be the same, whatever means are em- 
ployed to secure the consent of the 
bounty-giving Powers to that abolition. 
I think I have already sufficiently shown 
in the opening portion of my speech that 
the Opposition as a body are committed 
to the principle of the abolition of bounties. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stirling Burghs says there is nothing 
to be said for bounties ; the only question 
was as to the means to be employed. 
The economic consequences of abolishing 
sugar bounties were fully and frankly 
faced by the Royal Commission. They 
recognised that the suppression of bounties 
would probably, nay, almost certainly, be 
followed by some rise in price, but that did 
not prevent the Royal Commission from 
recommending the abolition of bounties. 
I hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stirling Burghs, like the 
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Royal Commission, will have the courage 
of his opinions, and that he, too, being 
an advocate for the abolition of bounties, 
will not shrink from the economic con- 
sequences which must follow from that 
abolition. If he has, as I hope I may 
assume he has, the courage of his opinions, 
he and those who think with him will 
not claim to resist this Resolution on 
behalf of consumers of sugar, or of the 
industries which use sugar as a raw 


material. No doubt a direct negative 
to the Resolution will bring into the 


same Lobby with the Leader of the 
Opposition those who, unlike himself, 
are out-and-out supporters of sugar 
bounties, and desire to see sugar bounties 
retained, but I think I am entitled to say 
that although the out-and-out supporters 
of the sugar bounties may be found in the 
same Lobby with him, they will not be 
there for the same reasons. 


Now let me turn to the argument 
of those who are out-and-out suppor- 
ters of the sugar bounties. I believe 
they are comparatively a small minority, 
but Iam sure they are sincere, and the 
arguments they use are arguments with 
which we have to reckon. Speaking 
for mvself, 1 entirely agree with the 
Royal Commission that even if the 
interests of consumers of sugar and users 
of sugar did, to some extent, suffer from 
the abolition of bounties, that abolition 
would still be an object for which we 
ought to strive. But I cannot help 
feeling that the fears that are entertained 
with respect to the rise in prices that may 
possibly follow the abolition of bounties, 
have been very much exaggerated. I will 
even go so far as to say that in the long run 
the abolition of bounties will not injure 
the consumers, but possibly protect 
them from the danger of a still greater 
rise in the price than is likely to follow 
the abolition. It is no doubt true that 
the abolition of bounties will be followed 
by some rise in price, if present prices 
are taken as the starting point from 
which the rise isto be measured. At the 
present moment the price of sugar 
is below that of the cost of pro- 
duction. It must be obvious that if 
anything like free trade in sugar is 
established it would be absolutely im- 
possible for the price of sugar to per- 
manently continue under the cost of 
production. Such an anomaly as that 
is only possible under the bounty system. 
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But what guarantee is there that the 
present price will continue? I think 
anybody who carefully examines the 
history of prices during the last twenty 
years will come to the conclusion that 
the bounty system, by encouraging over- 
production, has a tendency to cause 
violent and unnatural fluctuations in 
prices, and that if the price is very 
low now it may sometime in the 
not very remote future be very much 
higher than it is at present. In 
September last the price of sugar was 
6s. per cwt.; it is now 7s. 10d. That is, 
that between September and now there 
has been a rise of something like 2s. 
That may be taken as an illustration of 
the rapid fluctuations which occur under 
the bounty system. But if we want a fair 
estimate of what the price of sugar is 
likely tu be afterthe bounties areabolisied, 
what we must look at is, in the first place, 
the average price during thepast ten years, 
and in the second place the cost of pro- 
duction at the present time. Now the 
price of sugar in the London market is 
practically determined by the price of 
what is called 88 per cent. beet free on 
board at Hamburg. The average price of 
that sugar has been 10s. 6d. per ewt., or 
£10 10s. per ton, during the last ten years. 
I venture to make the confident forecast 
that the average price of sugar during 
the coming ten years, if bounties are 
abolished, will not exceed the average 
price during the ten years that are passed, 
but will in all probability be less. On 
what do I base this forecast? I have 
taken a great deal of trouble to ascertain 
the cost of production of sugar both in the 
West Indies and in Germany, and I think 
the House may take as fairly accurate the 
figures which I am about to give. The 
cost of producing 88 per cent. beet sugar 
in Germany and carrying it to the London 
market may be put at £8 15s, per ton. 
The corresponding price of sugar from 


| the West Indies, after the proper allow- 


ances are made, is about £8 10s. per 
ton. But let us neglect the small 
difference of 5s. per ton in favour of the 
West Indies, and assume that the cost of 
producing sugar and bringing it to 
London is £8 15s., both from Germany 
and the West Indies. Under a free trade 
system in sugar you would have to add to 
that a sum representing reasonable profit 
in order to arrive at what I may call the 
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normal price. I am informed that a reason- 
able profit on sugar may be put at from 
about 20s. to 30s. per ton. Let us put it | 
at 25s. per ton, and add that to the 
£5 15s. representing the cost of pro-| 
duction and carriage per ton, and 
you arrive at the figure of £10 per 
ton. That figure of £10 per ton will 
be the normal and natural price of sugar, | 
so long as the cost of production remains | 
the same. We may take it, on the basis | 
of this calculation, that £10 a ton is likely | 
to be the average price of sugar during | 
the next ten years in the London market | 
if bounties are abolished, and therefore, 
having regard to the fact that during the 
last ten years the average price has been | 
£10 10s. per ton, I am justified in the 
forecast that during the coming ten years | 
the average price of sugar will not be | 
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more than it has been during the | 
past ten years. In jfact, I think it is 
almost certain to be less, because in | 


making this calculation I have not allowed | 
for possible improvements in manufac- | 
ture, which during the last ten 

years have been considerable. I see | 
no reason to suppose that the same | 
process of improvement will not con-| 
tinue during the next ten years, though | 
possibly in a less degree. If it does, then | 
we are justified in saying, not merely | 
that the probable average price of sugar | 
during the next few years may fairly 
be put at £10 a ton, but that it may | 
be put at that figure minus what- 
ever may be gained by improving the | 
processes of manufacture. It may be 
said that if bounties continue the 
average price will be even less than 
the figure I have named. I think that 
is very possible, and even probable, during 
the first year or two after the abolition 
of bounties, but will it continue? What 
will be the ultimate result? It must be 
remembered that even now the strain 
put by the bounty system upon the West 
Indies has practically reached breaking 
point, and if things continue as they are 
that source of supply, at all events, is 
almost certain to be cut off. I do not 
say, as some have urged, that the 
bounty-giving countries on the Continent 
have deliberately aimed at that result ; 
on the contrary I think myself it is 
merely an incidental consequence of the 
mad war of bounties which they have 
waged, and are still waging, against each 
other. If anyone will take the trouble 


Mr, Gerald Balfour. 
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to look at Czernikoff’s circular of last 
Friday week, he will see that at the 
present time Austria and Germany are 
‘the only countries on the Continent 
| supplying the British market. None 
| of the other sugar-producing countries— 
France, Belgium or Holland—can afford 
to let their sugar go at the same 
low price. That is a state of things 
which cannot be expected to continue 
indefinitely. One of two things will 
happen—either under the stress the 
bounty system, even without the action 
of this country, will break down, or else, 
and this is quiteas probable, Austria and 
Germany will secure the supremacy over 
all their rivals, andthen will follow a con- 
| dition of things under which the price of 
| sugar is likely to rise far more than is 
|probable merely as the result of the 
abolition of the bounties. 
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Now, Sir, I have given my reasons for 
| believing that the consumer and user of 
Sugar will not be nearly so hardly hit by 

| any possible rise in the price of sugar as 
many of them appear to think. That i is 
|my general answer to what appears to 
me to be the exaggerated fears that have 
been expressed on their behalf. I have 
/however been informed that they are 
_ beset by a special and peculiar apprehen- 
|sion. Russia is outside this Convention, 
and they are afraid that if Russian 
| sugar is excluded from the markets of 
the Contracting Powers, it will pour 
‘into Switzerland at the low price 
jrendered possible by bounties, and 
Switzerland will in this way become an 
even more formidable competitor withthe 
British sugar-using industries than she is 
at present. I think those who are alarmed 
by this prospect may be reminded that the 
export of sugar from Russia at the present 
moment is not so much to European as 
to Asiatic countries, If Russia really 
desires to export the surplus of her sugar 
produce to Europe, it is far more likely 
that she will join the Conventionand there- 
by be enabled to export her sugar to this 
country, where, ec hypothesi, according 
to the fears which have been expressed, 
the price will be higher than it is at 
present. Asa matter of fact, Switzer- 
land never has taken, and does not now 
take, any appreciable quantity of Russian 
sugar. Switzerland is a large importer 
of sugar, but not from Russia. Unless 
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the surplus produce of Russia was suffi- | We were obliged to take both or neither, 
cient tosupply Switzerland with the great | and if that is to be the issue between 
bulk of what she requires, the price of| us tonight we are perfectly prepared to 
sugarin Switzerland would bedetermined, | abide by it. The House will observe 
not by the price at which bounties will | that the penal Clause offers two alter- 
enable the Russian exporters to place/| natives. It will be open to this or 
their sugar on the market, but by the| any other country which is a party 
price which would have to be paid for|to the Convention either to prohibit 
the larger supply of sugar from else-|the entry of bounty-fed sugar, or 
where. These considerations convince | to impose countervailing duties upon it. 
me that this fear, arising from the sug-| Personally, I imagine that prohibition 
gestion that Russia will flood Switzer-| would practically in every case be sutf- 
land with cheap sugar for the benefit | ficient for the object in view. I do not- 
of the Swiss manufacturer—— _know whether hon. Gentlemen opposite 
consider prohibition preferable to counter- 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- | Vailing duties. | Perhaps I may 
well, Dulwich): That is after bounties | assume that they do. I am, however, 
are abolished ? quite ready to rest the defence of the 
Clause on the supposition that counter- 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes,assum- V@iling duties may possibly have to be 
ing bounties are abolished. It seems to me | Tesortedto, and if that defence is success- 


that that fear is nothing but an unsub- | ful, I may, perhaps, fairly take it for 


stantial bogey. But if it should prove a | granted that it will cover the case of 
reality, I would remind my hon. friend | prohibition also. 
that this would be just one of the things| I understand I am to be followed 
for the permanent Commission to con- | by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
sider. As Switzerland is surrounded by | ber for West Monmouthshire, who will 
France, Italy, and Germany and Austria, | probably favour the House with one of 
all of which are parties to the Convention, | those portentous disquisitions—[Oppos!- 
and as all these countries would be) TION cries of “Oh’’|]—well, let me change 
equally injured with ourselves if cheap| the adjective, and say one of those 
sugar was poured into Switzerland, [| admirable disquisitions on the virtues 
think we may fairly rest assured thatthe of Free Trade with which he has 
Commission would take such steps as|on more than one _ occasion made 
were necessary for their protection. (us familiar. I am afraid 1 may shock 
I have now dealt with the argu-| his susceptibilities when I say that it 
ments with reference to the interest | appearsto me that no great advantage 
of the consumer and the user of | is to be gained by discussing the question 
sugar in this country, but I have not | from that purely abstract and theoretical 
yet reached any objection which, as it | standpoint. The question whether 
appears to me, the Opposition may , countervailing duties are or are not con- 
legitimately urge having regard to the | sistent with Free Trade principles is one 
attitude they have taken up and the| which may be discussed to the end of 
statements they have made on this sub- | time and answered in the affirmative or 
ject in times past. I suppose, however, | in the negative according to the defini- 
they will concentrate themselves on the | tions of Free Trade with which the dis- 
penal clause. Under the penal clause, | putants start. Even the right hon. 
the parties to the Convention are bound | Gentleman himself, I think, will not 
either to prohibit the entry of bounty- | deny that the abolition of bounties consti- 
fed sugar or to impose upon it counter- | tutes an important step in the direction 
vailing duties which will be equal at | of Free Trade, and if the threat of counter- 
least tothe bounties given in the country | vailing duties secures that abolition, 
of origin. No doubt, if it had been pos- | countervailing duties must, to that extent 
sible, we should have been very glad to | at all events, be regarded as an instru- 
get the bounties abolished without the | ment of a Free Trade policy. But the 
insertion of a penal Clause. Unfortun- | further question whether the use of that 
ately, that was not possible.” It was a | instrument is or is not in harmony with 
case of “no penal Clause, no Convention.” | Free Trade principles is one which, as I 
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say. will be answered in accordance with 
the definition of Free Trade from which 
we start. Whatever you put into a defi- 
nition you can get out of that definition. 
If you hold that an essential element 
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of Free Trade consists in the attainment | 


of the natural price of a commodity, 
then it must, I think, be obvious that 
countervailing duties are not only con- 
sistent with, but almost enjoined by, Free 
Trade. If onthe other hand, you re- 
gard as an essential element of Free Trade 
the keeping open of the cheapest source 
of supply, no matter how artificially 
that cheapness may be produced, then 
countervailing duties are not consist- 
ent with Free Trade. In favour of 
both of these definitions very high 
authorities may be quoted. The former 
definition is that which commended 
itself to Mr. Cobden, and apparently also 
to Mr. Gladstone. The second definition 
is that which found favour with the late 
Lord Farrer, and I suppose finds favour 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Monmouthshire himself. But 
for my part | confess the whole discussion 
appears to me to be very little moe 
than a war of words, and | think 
it better to leave such barren cor- 
troversy and consider the question 
trom the practical point of view. 
I am glad to hear that cheer from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and I hope they will 
take the same view when the question 
of free trade and countervailing duties 
is discussed from the Front Bench on 
their side. My own desire is to discuss 
this question from a purely practical 
point of view, and for that purpose 
to examine the reasons, and | will 
do so very briefly, which have been 
adduced by the Royal Commissioners for 
thinking that countervailing duties are 
inadvisable and inexpedient as a remedy 
against the inequalities of the bounty 
system. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
first explain what would be the feeling of 
Russia and other countries with regard 
to the most-favoured-nation Clause if 
action was taken under this convention. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I propose 
dealing with that as part of the question 
on which I am now entering. The 
Royal Commission gave certain reasons 


Mr, Gerald Balfour. 
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for holding that inconveniences and dis- 
advantages would follow from the adop- 
tion of countervailing duties. On that I 
would remark, in the first place, that the 
question the Royal Commission had to 
decide was entirely different from the ques- 
tion which this House is asked to decide 
this evening. The Royal Commission 
had to consider whether they should 
recommend countervailing duties taken 
by themselves as a remedy for the evils 
complained of. What we have to con- 
sider is whether countervailing duties are 
justifiable, not taken by themselves, but 
as part of a Convention to which all the 
great sugar-producing countries are 
parties. And this, let me observe, makes 
the entire difference. If countervailing 
duties were to be imposed in the absence 
of any agreement with the principal 
sugar-producing countries, it is obvious 
that these countervailing duties would 
have to bea reality, and a possibly very 
formidable reality, inasmuch as they 
would have to be imposed against the 
very countries who are now imploring 
us to adopt such duties as a protection 
to each other against the unfair com- 
petition of each other’s sugar in the 
British market. Countervailing duties, 
as part of the Convention embracing all 
the principal European countries except 
Russia, are obviously very much more 
in the nature of a threat than a reality; 
a threat which it may possibly be un- 
necessary ever to put into execution. 

Now, Sir, it will be seen, when I come 
to the objections urged by the Royal 
Commission, that this consideration 
really takes away or greatly diminishes, 
the force of every one of them. The 
first objection raised by the Royal Com- 
missioners was that 

“The levy of countervailing duties of vary- 
ing amounts, according to the country of origin, 
would give rise to disputes and delays which 
must to some extent have the effect of harassing 
and impeding trade.” 

Obviously there can be no question of 
countervailing duties between ourselves 
and the great majority of the countries in 
Europe who are parties to the Convention, 
and therefore that objection is reduced al- 
most to the vanishing point. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: 


about Russia ? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It must 
| be obvious to my hon. friend that, in 
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regard to any inconveniences of trade 
arising out of countervailing duties, if 
Russia, which hardly exports any sugar 
tothis country atall [An Hon. MEMBER : 
It may.] were the only country concerned, 
these inconveniences would be much 
less than if the duties had to be levied 
against Germany, Austria, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Spain. 


sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: But 


your own colonies might be concerned. 


The 
Royal 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
second objection urged by the 
Commission was that— 

“The levy of the countervailing duties in 
the United Kingdom would also probally in- 
yolve the imposition of similar duties in India 
and in some of the colonies of Australia, both 
of which countries at present receive supplies 
of beet sugar.” 

As we all know, India las already set 
the example of imposing countervailing 
duties ; and, as regards the Australian 
colonies, it is open to them to join the 
Convention, and if they did so, it would 
hea matter for congratulation and not 
for regret. The third objection is that 

“The levy of countervailing duties on 
the bounty-fed sugar might raise serious diffi- 
culties under the operation of the most- 
favoured-nation clause in commercial treaties 
with foreign nations, and it would not be to 
the advantage of the United Kingdom to 
encourage any laxity in the interpretation of 
that clause.” 

The fact that countervailing duties 
are levied under a Convention reduces this 
objection almost to nullity. The question 
cannot arise between us and the other 
parties to the Convention. The only 
important countries with which, as far as 
Ican see, it is possible that it could arise 
are, tirst of all, Russia, and, secondly, the 
United States. [‘“ Hear, hear” from the 
Opposition Benches.] Yes, Sir, but the 
question has already been raised with 
Russia in consequence of the action of 
the Indian Government ; and three years 
ago Russia was informed that the 
Government did not consider that 
countervailing duties were inconsistent 
with the most-favoured-nation clause, 
ani it was further intimated that, 
if the Russian Government  unfortu- 
nately would not accept that view, 
we were prepared to denounce the 
commercial treaty between Russia and 
this country. That seems a sufficient 
answer with regard to Russia. The 
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United States have themselves been the 
first country to adopt countervailing 
duties ; and, therefore, so far from its 
being likely that we shall have a difficulty 
with the United States, it is clear that 
the United States are agreed with His 
Majesty’s Government that these duties 
not inconsistent with the most- 
favoured-nation clause. The fourth and 
last objection is that a doubt exists 


‘* Whether in the general interests of British 
trade it would be wise, on this issue, to open so 
large a controversy, which may possibly spread 
so far and lead to a war of tariffs.” 

Again I say that the very existence 
of a Convention embracing all the most 
important countries in Europe, with the 
exception of Russia, is itself a guarantee 
that no such serious consequences are 
likely to follow. It is obvious that there 
is not the least likelihood of a war of 


tariffs with any other country in 
Europe. 

Now, Sir, I have done, and | 
really must apologise to the House 


for having taken up so much of its 
time. The problem presented to His 
Majesty's Government in connection with 
this difficult and complicated subject 
was this: Were we to forego the 
success of the policy which has been 
pursued for the last forty years by 
every Government, Liberal and Con 
servative, in turn—were we to forego 
the success of that policy at a time 
when the fate of the West Indian 
Colonies was hanging in the balance, 
in deference to economic scruples, 
which appear to me to have been at 
all times greatly exaggerated, but which 
under present conditions have really lost 
almost all their force ? We have seen what 
many have wished to see, but it has 
not been given to them to see—a concert 
between all the principal European 
Powers for the abolition of all bounties 
on sugar, direct and indirect, provided 
this country will consent, by the insertion 
of a penal clause into the Convention, 
to give to the agreement an effective 
sanction. If we had allowed this oppor- 
tunity to pass ty a very heavy responsi- 
bility would have been thrown upon 
our shoulders. It was in our opinion 
our duty to take advantage of it, and 
I trust that this House will give our 
action its support and endorsement by 
its vote this evening. , I beg to move. , 
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Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That this House approves the policy 
embodied in the Convention relating to 
Sugar, signed at Brussels on the 5th 
day of March, 1902, and, in the event 


of that Convention receiving the ratifica- | 
if the opinions of the Government of 


tions required to make it binding, is 
prepared to adopt the necessary measures 
to enable His Majesty to carry out its 
provisions.” —(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


(2.58.) Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.): I think it will 
be to a certain extent a relief to the 
House that there is a change of the drama 
this week. We have before us a question 
which is not involved in any religious 
difficulty. Not but what there are 
heresies in trade as well as in religion. 
I can relieve the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down of the fears he 
entertains that I am going to enter upon 
a ‘‘portentous ” discussion of an abstract 
question. I never had the smallest in- 
tention of doing anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, I shall endeavour to 
rival the concise and lively discourse of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The question 
is not a small one. That, I think, the 
House must understand. The instruction 
to the delegates who negotiated this Con- 
vention was to confine themselves to, or 
to make it their object, at all events, to 
deal with the case of the West Indies 
and the case of the sugar refiners. 
that was the only matter for consideration 
under the Convention it would be a very 
narrow issue. But that is not the issue 
at all that is raised by this proposal. And 
here I am happy to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that what we 
have to consider are the interests in this 
matter of the British Empire at large. 
I hope that is a good Imperialist senti- 
ment. It is one, at all events, I enter- 
tain. It is from that point of view 
I desire to examine this Convention, 
and from that point of view alone. 
Ishall,I trust, be allowed to include in the 
British Empire the United Kingdom. 
I have myself always considered that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are parts 


of the British Empire, and that their | 


interests are not matters to be neglected. 


Having said this much, I would refer 
only fora moment to a point on which 
the right hon. Gentleman has laid a good 
deal of stress, and that is, the action of 
the Party that sits on this side of the 
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House in the year 1881. Well. Sir, 
that was the year in which I first became 
a responsible member of the Cabinet in 
the Liberal Government. I had a dis. 
tinguished colleague who was President 
of the Board of Trade, and, therefore, 
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that time are to be taken, they must be 
taken from the President of the Board 
of Trade in the year 1881 as the ex- 





If 


| ponent of the views of the Government 
lof thattime. The right hon. Gentleman 
| quoted some passages from speeches, 
| but this is not a passage irom a speech; 
it is from a memorandum issued on this 
very point by the then President of the 
BoardofTrade. Itcontains an expression 
of the views of the Government of that 
time. I am not going to enter upon 
any ¢w quoque argument. I am going to 
read two or three sentences which, in 
my opinion then and in my Opinion 
now, express a sound view upon this 
question. In that memorandum I find 
this: 

** As the policy of this country has heen for 
many years to prefer the large consuming 
interests of the whole community to the smail 
producing interests of any single class, the 
Government was not prepared to recommend 
any remonstrance to foreign Governments re- 
garding their bounties, onithe ground of alleged 
injury to the trading interests of this country. 

Then there is one other sentence 
which expresses the considered view of 
the Government of that time :— 

“Protective duties in foreign countries are 

even more injurious to the interests of this 
| country than bounties, since they operate nw 
less than bounties to the disadvantage of our 
——— whilst, unlike bounties, they con- 

er no benefit on our consumers. If duties are 
to be imposed to counteract foreign bounties, 
a fortiori, ought they to be imposed to counter: 
act foreign protective duties? To impos 
countervailing dutiesin order to neutralise the 
indirect bounties would, therefore, be to take 
the first step in reversing that Free Trade 
policy which was adopted on the clearest 
grounds of argument, and has _conferrel 
immense advantages on the industrial classes 
of this country.” 

That is all it is necessary to say 
make clear what was the view, expressed 
by its authorised exponent, of the 
Liberal Party in the year 1881. In that 
year the right hon. Gentleman the pre 
sent Colonial Secretary refused to attené 
a meeting of the anti-bounty agitators 
Birmingham, aud wrote as follows :— 

“I regret that the Birmingham Trade 
| Council should allow itself to be made tle 
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instrument of what is essentially a class 
interest. If you were, unfortunately, to 
succeed in imposing countervailing duties on 
foreign sugar, the effect would be that the 
consumers in this country, principally of the 
working classes, would, according to the 
figures supplied by the sugar refiners them- 
selves, have to submit to a tax of something 
like £1,000,000 sterling per annum, in order to 
ut this sum into the pockets of the West 
Indian planters and a few sugar refiners in the 
United Kingdom.” 

These arethe views which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade thinks it worth while to recall 
to the attention of the House, and to 
make a great part of his argument 
when referring to the views entertained, 
as he said, by Mr. Farrar, and (he paid 
me the compliment to say) by myself ; 
but neither Mr. Farrar nor myself, who 
entertained these views, could have ex- 
pressed them with the force and lucidity 
which characterised the utterances of the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Now, Sir, I promise the House that 
as regards what we may call general 
principles, that is all I intend to say on 
the subject. I desire to address myself 
solely to the practical consequences of 
this Convention. I need not say that 
J have, in common with all the rest of 
the House, an entire sympathy with the 
distress now existing in the West Indian 
Colonies ; but what we have got to 
determine is whether this is the best 
method of redressing and repairing that 
distress consistently with the general 
interests of the British nation in all 
parts of the world. It is not a narrow 
issue upon the mere situation of the 
West Indies. This House has already 
this year shown its readiness to give its 
assistance to a large extent. We may 
desire the prosperity of the great sugar 
refiners as of all trades in this country ; 
but what we have toconsider is whether 
the course adopted for the benefit of the 
sugar refiners may not be injurious to 
other interests which are equally impor- 
tant—indeed more important than that 
of the sugar refiners. I want to place 
before the House that what we have got 
to determine tonight is a matter affect- 
ing the policy of the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. It is an issue of 
very great extent, which will have very 
serious consequences. 

The essence of this Convention is 


what has been properly called the penal 
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clause, and the question is—What is 
going to be the effect of your introducing 
into it a penal clause which does not 
exist in your present system, and which 
will have an important bearing in 
relation to your commerce? The {penal 
clause is, of course, one of the most 
serious parts of this Convention. Now, 
the fundamental principle of our Customs 
duties is that they are raised for revenue 
alone. They are not raised for what ! 
may call the incidental purpose of rais- 
ing the price of commodities. Now, the 
object here has been to raise the price of 
the commodity in order to benefit the 
West Indian sugar interest. Our Cus- 
toms duties are not raised to protect a 
particular interest. That is the Pro- 
tectionist theory. That is not the theory 
of the Free Trade policy, which is the 
policy of this country. We are never 
tired of boasting, and truly boasting, of 
We are preaching it 
to all nations, and I am happy to say 
that at present we practise it ourselves. 
But this is a Convention to shut the 
open door. Under what conditions are 
we called upon to shut the open door? 
Under the open door there is no question 
as to the goods brought to us. There is 
no question of certificate of origin. We 
do not ask where the goods come from. 
We ask what the goods are. We do 
not ask what is the domestic and fiscal 
policy of the country from which they 
come. We have nothing todo with that. 
They present their goods to us and we 
accept them if we consider that they are 
worth our acceptance and worth our deal- 
ing with. We profess to be the free 
market of the world. But this is a Con- 
vention which is to restrict the freedom of 
that market, and to place the commodities 
brought to our markets under examination 
to see whether the policy of the country 
that produces them is a wise policy or not 
—to examine into the character of these 
goods, where they come from, and under 
what conditions thev have been produced. 
But that is not to be determined by our- 
selves. Weare not even to be allowed to 
judge of that. The judges of the policy 
we are to pursue, the duties we are to 
impose, and the prohibitions we are to 
declare, are to be a permanent Commission 
consisting largely of our rivals in trade. 
Weare to be there with a single vote, with 
a standing majority of seven against us, 
upon those questions which are finally to 
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decide what is to be our system of taxa- 


tion, and what is to be the rule of our! other parties; it 


trade. 

Now, that is a much larger question 
than the distress in the West Indies. 
Those are the things we have to decide, 
and it is a decision of the most moment- 
ous character as affecting the trade of this 
country. You are going to put the key 
of the open door into the hands of a great 
European syndicate—a syndicate that 
may create a trust which may be injurious 
to your trade when you have abandoned 
the autonomy of your commerce, and 
when you have abandoned the system 
which has brought to you the greatest 
prosperity, and to the peopie of this 
country the greatest comfort and the 
greatest support. This is not a small 
question which has to be decided upon 
by the vote tonight. What a satire it is 
upon the open door that when goods are 
brought to you you say, “Oh! no, we 
will not accept them. They are too 
cheap. Why! you are selling them for 
less than they cost.” That is the open 
door! Of course, he sells them to us at 
less than the cost. But he will have to 
pay for them by taking goods from us 
which we sell at more than cost price. 
That is what I call good trade for us and 
very bad trade for him. It is a very 
simple commercial principle, which I 
thought would have been understood by 
the President of the Board of Trade. | 
am speaking in the general interests of the 
British Empire. In our private transac- 
tions I am not aware that any of us com- 
plain of our tradesmen supplying us with 


goods at less than cost price. The 
foreigner offers us goods under the 


market rate; that is a thing that we 
forgive. 

But there is another matter involved 
in this question. Itis not only a dis- 
turbance of our trade in that respect, 
but it is a question of finance. It destroys 
the independence of our finance. I see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer there. 
I ask him what would become of his 
Estimates ? Whois to determine the rate 
and character of those Estimates if he is | 
not to go to his advisers to know what is 
likely to be the yield of the sugar duties, 
but that is to be settled by a permanent 
Commission ¢ The President of the Board 
of Trade asked whether we preferred pro- 
hibition to countervailing duties. Well, 
prohibition has been pressed by the| 
Government into this Convention. It 


Sir William Harcourt, 
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/was not suggested by any of the 
was the Govern. 

ment that insisted on prohibition. What 
is the effect of prohibition? Counter. 


vailing duties leave you the sugar which 
you want; they are open to great ob. 
jections, but at all events you get the 
sugar and you get the revenue; but 
under prohibition you get neither the 
revenue nor the sugar. Therefore, if there 
is a country which commits the terrible 
sin of offering you a commodity which 
you want, and which is the food of the 
people, you have bound yourself, under 
covenant, to prohibit these goods coming 
into this country at all. Of course, nobody 
would have preferred countervailing duties 
to prohibition. The Government knows 
perfectly well that when you come to 
countervailing duties the confusion will 
be such in your finance that it will be 
impossible to deal with it. I will show 
you what has happened under counter. 
vailing duties. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for India introduced 
countervailing duties in India two vears 
ago, and a nice mess he made of it. A 
more ignominious collapse could not have 
happened. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be no longer master of his 
own Budget. He may make Estimates 
which may be entirely defeated either by 
countervailing duties or by prohibition; 
and therefore the Estimates of his revenue 
will totally fail. Now, these are matters 
which are very large, matters which are 
far beyond the question of the West 
Indies. I am giad to see, speaking of 
the West Indies, an account in the news- 
papers of the extremely flourishing con- 
dition of the principal island in the West 
Indies, Jamaica. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham): That is not quite accurate, 
I am sorry to say. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I read 
it in the newspapers this morning or 
yesterday. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. What 
I meant to say was that that description 
only shows that the island, after the 
greatest difficulty and economy. has 
been able to make the revenue meet the 
expenditure. That does not mean pro- 
sperity. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: All I 


want to say is that I read in the news- 


pipers about the great prosperity of | 


Jamaica. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows a great deal more about it than 
Ido. I hoped it was the case, and I am 
sorry to hear it is not. The right hon. 
Gentleman said a great deal on the 
subject of bounties. It is perfectly true 
that I, and most of my friends, do not 
approve of the principle of bounties. It 
has been truly said that a bounty is a 
form of protection, and 1 disapprove of 
all forms of protection. I disapprove of 
bounties because they partake of the 
character of Protection. 1 entirely con- 
cur that bounties are a bad thing for 
the people who give them. They do 
not exactly participate in the quality of 
mercy, as described by Shakespeare, 
because, although those who receive 
them are blessed, they curse those who 
give them. In that respect they differ. 
That they are bad things for the people 
who give them everybody must agree ; 
they are good for the purpose of subsidis- 
ing particular interests, but a very bad 
thing for the rest of the community. I 
hope we shall never adopt the principle 
of bounties, though I fear nowadays 
the proposal for subsidising particular 
interests is too readily entertained. I 
hope we shall never allow any system of 
bounties in this country. But bounties 
difer from Protective tariffs in this 
respect. Protective tariffs injure both 
those who make them and those who 
are subject to them; but in the case of 
bounties the injury is to one party only, 
and they more or less benefit the other 
party. Now, the policy of bounties 
in the countries on the Continent of 
Europe has been a policy of what is 
called “cutting rates.” They have 
endeavoured to compete for our market 
and have consequently given these boun- 
ties against one another, hoping to secure 
the control of that market. Well, like all 
false principles, like everything partaking 
of the character of Protection, that has 
turned out a failure ; in the long run they 
have to go from bad to worse, and at last 
these bounties have become so oppressive 
to these countries that they are determined 
to get rid of them. It has cost them 
nillions. They have paid too dear for 
their whistle; and consequently they 
want to get somebody to help them to 
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get rid of them. That is their affair, 
and I entirely agree with the President 
of the Board of Trade that that is 
not the principal consideration by 
which we ought to be governed. We 
ought to look at this matter and other 
matters of business as to how it affects 
British interests. That is the only point 
of view in which I desire to regard it. As 
good neighbours we should be very glad 
to assist these foreign countries in any 
way that does not injure us in any form ; 
but when we are asked to pay a 
price which is injurious to us, 
in order to enable those countries to 
deliver themselves from the unwisdom 
they have practised, that is another thing. 
There are many relations of life in which 
the unwisdom of men redounds to the 
advantage of those who have been wiser. 
That is the case with reference to bounties, 
as with reference to everything else. But 
what is the price that we have been 
asked to pay, and which, under this 
Convention, we do pay ? We have heard 
of the advantages that we are to gain 
under this Convention, and of the <lis- 
advantages that we should experience 
under Prohibition. Now, the first advan- 
tage that is offered to us under this Con- 
vention is that sugar should be dear! 
Well, on the face of it, that does not 
seem to be any great advantage to any- 
body. Cheap sugar is, on the whole, a 
good thing. It is one of the principal 
articles of consumption of the people, and 
the fact that this Convention is to make 
sugar dear does not, on the face of it, 
appear to be of any great advantage. 
But if it does not make sugar very 
considerably dearer, it is of no good to 
the West Indies at all; and, therefore, 
the whole thing to determine is, how 
much dearer is it going to make sugar ? 
Anyone who knows anything of trade, 
still more especially of the sugar trade, 
must say that the Government ought to 
have avoided such an indiscretion as 
that. At all events we know what is 
expected in the West Indies and what 
was predicted by the minority of the 
Commission. It is that the price of 
sugar will be increased by a halfpenny 
a pound. That is a very considerable 
increase on the present price of sugar, 
and I imagine that that is the real 
view of the Government, because I 
think the Colonial Secretary said, 
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speaking in July last on the subject of 
the Vote for the West Indies, that boun- 
ties were measured at £5 a ton. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
think that I could have said that. I 
think if 1 said £5 a ton, I referred to 
that as the maximum. Then I should 
surely have gone on to argue that you 
measure any possible bounties not by 


the maximum but by the minimum 
bounty. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: But 


you were speaking of the West Indies, 
and the bounty has lowered the price of 
sugar by £5. I wish only to remark that 
£5 does represent the halfpenny a pound 
of which | spoke, and therefore that 
is the figure which the West Indies 
seem to think is the only thing 
that can be of real service to them. 
This is the opinion of Sir Henry Norman, 
the Governor of Jamaica :— 

“Tt must be admitted that if countervailing 
duties are levied and have the desired effect, 
the people of the United Kingdom will have to 
pay more for their sugar than they do at 
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present, perhaps to the extent of a halfpenny 
a pound.” 
Let us see how that works out. I am/| 
asking whether it is worth our while to | 
pay the great price, or any price at all, | 
to bring about a change which will raise 
the price of sugar to the extent that the 
West Indians demand. That is the real 
principle ; it is not a question whether 
it is a good thing for these countries to 
abolish bounties; it is whether it is 
worth our while to pay this heavy price. 
What will be the result upon sugar? 
The total import of sugar into the 
United Kingdom is, I think, 1,600,000 
tons, and the West Indies send us 46,000 | 
tons only. The total production of the | 
West Indies, which is the point with | 
which you have to deal here, is 240,000 | 
tons. There is a certain disproportion of | 
interests at stake. If you have regard | 
to British interests at large you must 
have rezard to the interests to be 
benefited and the interests which will be | 
injured by the course you pursue. It is 
a very serious matter to raise the price | 
of a commodity of which you take} 
1,600,000 tons by a halfpenny a pound. 
That means a sum of £7,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 a year which has to be paid | 
by the consumers in this country. | 
Siv Wiliam Harcourt, 
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Cannot you relieve the West Indians 
cheaper than that? This burden of 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 is coming at a 
time, too, of high taxation after the war, 
and when you have raised the duties on 
sugar, tea, beer, corn, and other commo- 
dities of consumption. We are not sitting 
here merely for the purpose of consider- 
ing what relief we may give to one 
particular portion of the Empire; we are 
considering how we are going to affect 
the masses of the people in this country, 
But in addition to our own people at 
home there are British subjects all over 
the world who are interested in the price 
of sugar, and your object, therefore, is to 
raise the price of sugar everywhere. You 
cannot raise it in England alone ; it must 
be raised in all parts of the Empire. The 
estimated consumption of sugar, I am 
glad to think, is 901b. a head for every 
man, woman, and child in this country, 
and when you multiply that amount by 
six or seven, according to the number of 
a family, it becomes a sensible sum if you 
raise the price by a halfpenny a pound. 
Then there are the poor refiners. I am 
very sorry to think that the refiners are 
suffering. The only refiner I had the 
honour of knowing was a gentleman with 
whom I was associated in my official 
capacity to establish the Tate Gallery, 
and in those conversations and negotia- 
tions I did not arrive at the conclusion 
that the refiners were a ruined interest. 
Av all events we cannot leave out of sight 
the fact that there are other trades which 
will be injured by the rise in the price 
of sugar. Every one knows that the 
trade connected with the manufacture 
of sugar, confectionery, and other in- 
dustries, is a very large one. I have 
had supplied to me a statement showing 
that the number of hands employed in 
the various branches of this trade is 
not less than 200,000 persons. Therefore 
you have to consider, in what you are 
doing, whether, while you are benefiting 
the refiners you are not injuring a trade 
of more importance than that of the 
refiners. I say, therefore, that the mak- 


|ing of sugar dearer is not in itself an 


advantage ; it is of no greater advantage 


'than it would be to make corn dearer. 


Do not let us be told, “ Oh, you said the 
price of sugar would be dearer when it 
was taxed ; it was no dearer, and when 
the bounties are abolished it will not be 
dearer.” The President of the Board of 
Trade tried rather to “ease off” the 
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increase of price, but the more you 
diminish the price the less good you do 
to the West Indies, and the more you 
raise the price for the benefit of the 
West Indies the more harm you do to 
the people here. This, indeed, is a Con- 
vention to raise the price of sugar, and it 
raises it by a sensible amount. We are 
told that the West Indies are irreparably 
ruined by the present price of sugar. 
We have been told, in the calculation of 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 
the West Indies must have £10 a ton for 
their sugar, that they had it once, and 
they cannot live on less. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No. What 
| said was that £10 a ton will leave a 
reasonable margin of profit. 


sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is to say, a living wage. Trades that do 
not get a reasonable profit soon come to 
an end, but what the Government aim at 
in this Convention is to give them £10 a 
ton for their sugar. There is a quotation 
ad rem to which I ask the attention of 
the House. It is; from the Report pre- 
sented to the House with reference to 
what has happened in Cuba. In Cuba 
they have gone through very much the 
same experience as the West Indies have 
gone through. The traders have been 
very much alarmed and distressed and 
almost ruined owing to the price of 
sugar; and a report has been presented 
by our very able Consul in Cuba. He 
says — 

“The vitality shown by Cuba in the rapid 
rehabilitation of its sugar industry during i809 
1900, with practically no financial assistance 
from abroad, to which [ called attention in my 
last annual report, has been still more strik- 
ingly exemplified by the remarkable progress 
which has been since made, in spite of the con- 
tinued steady fall in the value of sugar and the 
discouraging prospects of the market. The crop 
of 1900-01, which proved to amount to 635,856 
tons, realised very fair prices on the whole, 
averaging a little over 1Us. per cwt. ; but the 
fall which commenced in January became far 
more accentuated in September, and the 
known existence of unusually large stocks of 
bect as well as cane sugar in the principal 
markets excited the gravest apprehension 
among the planters. Meetings were heid, and 
appeals, which received the active support of 
the military governor, were made to the 
United States Government to grant a reduc- 
tion in the duties on Cuban sugar, in which it 
Was positively stated that, if the existing crisis 
continued, a large proportion of the factories 
would be shut down, thousands of people would 
be thrown out of employment, commerce would 
be paralysed, the revenues of the Government 
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would fall off, and widespread misery culminat- 
ing probably in public disorders would be the 
result. After months of agitatioa in the Press 
of the United States, as well as of Cuba, the 
American Congress adjourned without having 
done anything in the matter, and in the mean- 
while by far the largest crop taken in since 
1895, amounting to over 800,000 tons, was 
successfully harvested and has eventually been 
sold at prices which have averaged a trifle over 
6s. 7d. per cwt. In spite of the very low 
prices obtained, none of the evils which were 
so confidently predicted have come to pass.” 


This is the state of things in Cuba, with 
sugar at £6 10s. a ton. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): Has that sugar been retined 


at all? I understand that to be raw 
sugar, which is £2 less value. 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes. 


Of course all these figures relate to raw 
sugars, as did the figures of the President 
of the Board of Trade— 

‘“ Not a single factory,” the Report continues, 

‘*failed to work to its fullest extent; the 
demand for labour, in view of the magnitude 
of the crop, was greater if anything than in 
previous years; and the low price at which the 
sugar was sold being compensated by the much 
larger output, imports, and consequently also the 
customs receipts, have shown no falling off at 
all—rather the contrary. Moreover, to the 
surprise of everybody, the threatened severe 
losses to individual planters have been proved 
to be wholly imaginary, and while the profits 
made have not, of course, been sufficient to 
meet heavy mortgage charges, I have heard of 
no well-appointed estates on which the work- 
ing expenses were not amply covered, besides 
leaving in many cases a small margin of 
profit. ’ 
Therefore, when we are told that it is 
impossible that sugar can be made at 
anything under £10 a ton, the extract 
I have just read is a refutation of the 
statement. 

Now, Sir, all I have said up to this 
time is on the assumption that this 
Convention will raise the price of sugar, 
but there are a great many people, and | 
believe the best judges, who think that 
that is very doubtful. What is the 
history of the fall of the price of sugar ? 
it is, of course, the great export supplies 
of sugar from all sources. That is not 
the work of bounties alone or Cartels 
alone. It has been the work of the 
industry and skill and science of the 
people. Why is it that beet sugar has 
come into this overwhelming competition 
with cane sugar? It has been. as 
everybody knows, hy the science that 


L 
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has been applied in Germany, France, 
and Austria, and, above all, the chemical 
science, in the production of saccharine 
from beet. These are the sources of the 
success of the beet sugar, and you will 
not destroy that by doing away with 
the bounties. Every year there will be 
more and more of this beet land brought 
into cultivation. Do you suppose that the 
United States are going to rely ultimately 
on those countervailing duties? No; 
in this very correspondence of the West 
[ndian Planters’ Association there is a 
statement that they expect very soon 
that the United States will produce all 
their own sugar. Where will a Conven- 
tion of this kind be when Cuba can 
produce 800,000 tons, three time’ the 
whole of their production? Therefore | 
say the assumption that this is going to 


raise the price of sugar in a manner 
which will repair the losses of the 


West Indies is not well founded, as 
some people imagine. Let us see 


if countervailing duties will succeed. 
The House three years ago authorised 
the establishment of countervailing 
duties in India in the interests of Mauri- 
tius, who complained that they were 
beaten out of the field by the beet sugar. 
What happened? In the first year 
before the duty operated the beet sugar 
stood at 1,526 tons, in the second year 
it was reduced by the operation of the 
countervailing duty to 872, and in the 
third year, under the operation of the 
duty, to 2,900. That is to say, it was 
three times as great in the second year 
after the imposition of the counter- 
vailing duty as it was before. What is 
the condition of the cane sugar industry 
of Mauritius? It has not increased at 
all. Inthe last year it was rather less 
than before the countervailing duty was 
put on, whereas beet sugar was very 
much larger. The Mauritius people say 
that in spite of the countervailing duty 
imposed in 1899, beetroot sugar is en- 
abled by direct and indirect bounties to 
flood the Indian market at prices with 
which it is impossible for them to com- 
pete. This is the state of things pro- 
duced under countervailing duties auth- 
orized by the Government in order to 
save Mauritius, that— 


“ One-third of the crop ean find no purehaser 
except at prices which will be disastrous to the 
planters.” 

Sir William Harcourt. 
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there ever such a _ ludicrous 
failure? But they say—* Oh, there is 
the Cartel; that must be dealt with.” 
And this Convention professes to deal 
with the Cartel. There is a long lette: 
from Mr. Martineau pointing out that 
the Cartel will operate still, and you will 
find, and this is most remarkable, that 
the Indian Government, which imposed 
these duties, in two despatches this very 
year have repudiated your Convention 
and said they will not be governed by it. 

“ The Indian Government,” they say, “ is un- 
willing to bind itself unreservedly to accept 
the decision of the conference as to what are 
and what are not to be regarded as bounties 
in the case of countries which did not par- 
ticipate originally in the Convention.” 

So the Convention is condemned by your 
Indian Government. 

Let me say that there is one article 
in the Convention that I certainly 
do not complain of ; on the contrary, if 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me, 
I should like to compliment him upon 
it, because I think it is a very favour- 
able omen. I refer to the article that 
covenants that you are not to grant pre- 
ferential duties to colonial sugar. I am 
glad that the policy of preferential duties 
is not one that commends itself to the 
Board of Trade. The worst part of the 
Convention undoubtedly is the obligation 
it imposes upon us for suppressing 
bounties against a non-signatory State. 
That covers the question of indirect 
bounties, and that is a question which 


you are not to decide, but a_ per- 
manent Commission. Then there is 
sub-Section (7), which says :— ‘ Ad- 


vantages derived from excess of yield.” 
Is that an advantage that you are to 
legislate against, because a country has 
an excess of yield, or because by its 
chemical skill more saccharine can_ be 
extracted out of the crop? I should like 
to have some explanation of that; it is 
the most extraordinary provision, I think, 
that was ever put into a Convention. 
Any one who wishes to form a real 
judgment of this Commission should read 
Article VII. of the treaty. That any 
British Government with respect for its 
trade or finance, should ever have allowed 
to be imposed upon it conditions which 
will destroy altogether the independence 
of its commerce or its finance, is a thing 
that to my mind is absolutely astounding. 
They say it is done by a majority, but 
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remember you are ina minority of one. 
Then, by Article VIII., you are bound 
“to take the necessary measures to pre- 
vent bounty-fed sugars which have passed 
in transit through a contractingry count 
from enjoying the advantages of the 
Convention on the market to which it is 
being forwarded,” so that you are not 
only to ask the country of origin, but 
by what route it has been taken. Is it 
possible to conduct trade under conditions 
of that kind? It seems to me to be 
injurious in the greatest degree. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman talked 
about Russia. Russia is a non-signatory 
to the treaty. If Russia gives a bounty 
you are bound to prohibit Russian trade in 
sugar with this country. What happens ? 
You lose the Russian sugar, but you lose 
a good deal more than that. I have read, 
and suppose it is true, that when sugar 
was put under countervailing duties by the 
United States, Russia acted against cer- 
tain trades of the United States. It is quite 
plain that you do expose yourself to retalia- 
tion in this matter, and are certain to suffer 
from it. The right hon. Gentleman talked 
about the most-favoured-nation clause. 
That is the key, really, to the commerce of 
this country; you have lost particular 
commercial treaties, but you rest on the 
most-favoured-nation clause, and_ to 
imperil the most-favoured-nation clause 
is the greatest danger and injury you 
can doto this Empire. I do not know 
whether I understood the President of 
the Board of Trade rightly or not, but 
he said the Government told Russia 
some years ago that if they did not take 
off the prohibition or the countervailing 
duty they would put an end to the treaty. 
Is that the most-favoured-nation treaty ? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: What we 
said was that if Russia did not take the 
same view as the Government—that is 
to say, if the Russian Government insisted 
on regarding countervailing duties as 
inconsistent with the most-favoured- 
nation clause, under those circumstances 
we would be reluctantly prepared to 
denounce the treaty. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
nounce the most-favoured-nation Clause ? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, the 
commercial treaty. 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
1s worse than ever. It means that the 
introduction of these countervailing 
duties may be fatal, and probably will be 
fatal in many cases, to your commercial 


treaties. That is too great a price to 
pay. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It has 


already been done in at least two cases. 


Sir WILLIAM 
much the worse. 


HARCOURT: So 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No 


has resulted. 


harm 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : If you 
are prepared to denounce the commercial 
treaties, how far or how fast you are 
going in that direction no man can tell. 
If you are going to force the principle 
of prohibition or countervailing duties 
in this case, | suppose you will do it in 
others, and the price you will pay will 
be to destroy your commercial treaties, 
and to put in peril your most-favoured- 
nation clause. It is a terrible price to 
pay for advantages of this description ; 
never was so bad a bargain made by an 
intelligent nation. There has been very 
little said ot the United States in this 
matter ; I wonder why the United States 
did not join in this Conference. I 
observe that in one of the early letters 
Lord Lansdowne asks why they did not, 
but I never found the answer to that 
question in the correspondence. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 


They were not invited. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Why 
were they not invited? They have the 
greatest market in the world. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 


they were formally invited — 


I think 


Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


said not. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, no; 
|it was not the Under Secretary, it was 
_the hon. Member for King’s Lynn. I 
|think they were formally invited, and 
| they would, of course, have been wel- 
| come ; but it was known that they did 
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not wish to attend. If you ask why, it | 
is because they are not an exporting | 
country—not to any great extent. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
tell you why they did not attend, in my 
opinion—because they were not prepared 
to place the taxation and commerce of 
the United States at the mercy of a per- 
manent Commission sitting in Europe. 
Like the Indian Government, they pre- 
ferred to govern their own taxes, to, 
dispose of their own finance, and they 
were a good deal wiser than you have 
been in this matter. I do not believe 
that the citizens of the United States, 
who are pretty cute in these matters, 
would ever have accepted the govern- 
ment of the permanent Commission as it 
appears in this Convention. It is true 
they put on countervailing duties, but 
they were themselves the judges of them. 
If your Convention had keptin your own 
hands the countervailing duties and the 
prohibition it would have been a very 
different thing. The worst part of this 
Convention is the obligation into which 
you have entered. The evils of the 
Convention are admirably summed up by 
the Commission itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman said an extraordinary thing— 
that the Commission had recommended 
these countervailing duties. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, I 
said they had reported in favour of the 
abolition of bounties. Itis perfectly well 
known that the Chairman was in favour 
of recommending countervailing duties, 
but the majority were opposed to it. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then 
I misunderstood the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I will read the views of the 
majority of the Commission on this 
subject. They gave as their reasons for 
not recommending countervailing duties— 


“The loss to the British consumer that 
would result from any rise in the price of 
sugar ; the inconvenience to trade that would 
be caused by the imposition of countervailing 
duties ; the uncertainty whether any such 
measure would permanently save the sugar 
industry in the West Indies (they did not 
believe this measure would have the desired 
effect of saving the West Indies); the inex- 
pediency of raising questions connected with 
the interpretation of the most-favoured-nation 
clause. which might have the effect of weaken- 
ing its force; and, finally, the danger, direct 
and indirect, of departing from what has 
hitherto been considered to be the settled 
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In my opinion it is impossible to state 


more truly and soundly the real 
objections to this policy. It is, J believe, 
full of danger and mischief, and no 
' advantage can be derived from it which 
isat all commensurate with the mischiefs 
with which it is pregnant. 
therefore, to move the Amendment on 
the Paper. 


I beg, 


Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out all the words after the word 


‘ House,’ in order to add the words ‘declines 
to approve of the Convention relating to sugar, 
signed at Brussels on the 5th day of March, 
1902.” —(Sir William’ Harcourt. ) 


Question proposed—‘‘That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part cf the 
Question.” 


*(5.13.) Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark- 


shire, Partick): The right hon. Gentleman 


has made a speech, the first part of which 
was hardly consistent with the finish. 
In the earlier portions he appeared to 
have swallowed whole the statements of 
been sent 
round to us lately in such numbers, and 
to have assented to the proposition that 


there was going to be a very considerable 


rise in the price of sugar. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted that familiar 


casual remark of Sir H. Norman’s in the 


Appendix to the Report of the Royal 
Commission. That remark was not a 
reasoned statement; it was not based 
on argument; it was merely a casual 


suggestion, and was quite inconsistent 
| with the general views of the Report to 


which Sir H. Norman had assented. 
The views of the Report were those of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the latter 
portion of his speech—that as a result 
of the abolition of bounties there would 
not be any serious rise in the price of 
sugar ; that there might be a slight rise, 
but not one so serious as to be a real 
argument against the general advantages 
which the Commission fully admitted 
would accrue if bounties came to an 
end. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite quoted a remark of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
which has been made familiar in all the 
circulars. Last year the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the debate 
said that the highest bounty upon sugar 
amounted to about £5 a ton. This has 
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been quoted as if he had made the 
converse statement, that if the bounty 
was taken off the price would rise by £5, 
but that has nothing whatever to do 
with the amount of the present 
bounty. If bounties were  with- 
drawn the price would depend upon 
the cost of production. I claim as 


an authority for these views the last half | 


of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
where he went on far sounder prin- 


ciples, and in which he pointed out the | 


very great cheapening in the cost of 
the production of sugar. I confess that 
I am puzzled as to which half of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech to take seriously. 
He indulged in a good deal of thunder 
against the Government on account of the 
great rise in the price of sugar which 
they were causing; but the alternative 
which I understood him to prefer was 
that taking away of bounties is no good 
because it would not raise prices enough 


to be of any use to the West Indies. If | 


that is so, what is the necessity for all the 
thundering of the right hon. Gentleman 
against the policy of the Government, and 
which we have been familiar with outside. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that even in that case the obligations 
of the duties would remain. 


*Mr. PARKER SMITH: Even if the 
price is not raised a great deal of good 


will be done to the West Indies by | 


putting the producers into a position 
where they will have confidence, where 
capital can come back, and where they 
can calculate with the same degree of 
certainty as men engaged in producing 
any other great staple article what the 


cost of production and the price is likely | 


to be. At the present time they are 
thrown out in their estimates by this 


incalculable element, and but for this fact | 


I believe the West Indies could enter the 
fight upon reasonable terms. The right 
hon. Gentleman adduced 
experience in favour of his second argu- | 
ment that prices were not going to be 
seriously raised by the abolition of 
bounties. What happens? The Indian | 
Government impose countervailing duties, | 
the price rises for a little while and then | 
drops. It did not rise to any great | 
extent, or to anything like the extent, | 
feared by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
It afterwards fell lower because | 
of a fresh reason, that reason 
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| being the Cartel system, which was not 

in existence before, and only sprang 
‘into being in the year 1899-1900. 
Therefore it is really within the last two 
/or three years that this has become 
‘such a very serious predominant factor 
as it is at the present moment. The 
‘right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Indian Government wanted protection 
against any interference with its fiscal 
policy. Of course it does, and it can be 
protected under the terms of the Con- 
vention. The right hon. Gentleman 
/complained that we were altogether in 
\the hands of the permanent Commis- 
sion, and that all our fiscal dealings in 
the Empire were put under their con- 
trol. I wish to point out that we 
reserve complete freedom as to our 
fiscal relations, and we keep that in our 
own hands. I would refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to Article XI., where 
‘the Government of Great Britain in 
declaring that during the continuance of 
‘the convention no preference will be 
granted in the United Kingdom to 
colonial sugars, states that this is 
undertaken 


“as an exceptional measure and reserving 
in prinziple entire liberty of action as regards 
the fiscal relations between the United 
Kingdom and its colonies and possessions. ” 


| That Article reserves entire liberty of 
action between ourselves and our 
colonies. There is no doubt what 
that phrase means. If you take that 
by itself it might be ambiguous, but 
it has to be read along with the declara- 
tion made by our representatives at the 
| Conference. In making the announce- 
ment that this country was willing to 
accede to a penal Clause, Mr. Phipps 
| added— 

‘Ni il convient de dire que la Gow. britan- 
| nique ne pourrait appliquer une clause pénale 
aux sucres des colonies on des possessions 
britanniques. Des motifs de politique im- 
périale (Imperial policy) prohiberaient une 
application pareille.”—(Proces Verbaux, 5th 
Seance, p. 66.) 

That was taken up in the course of the 
Conference again and again, and we 
were pressed to modify it. The other 
Powers said they did not see why our 
colonies should stand in a different 
position to foreign countries, but we 
adhered to that declaration, and it 
was accepted and universally uncer- 


| stood by everybody. 
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The real substantial question is in 
regard to the rise in price. It is 
assumed that there will be a very 
great rise in price. In the first place, 
you cannot draw any conclusion at 
all from the amount of the present 
bounties. While bounties and trusts 
exist as at present the fluctuations 
are tremendous. The year of greatest 
fluctuation was 1889, when it went to 
£28 5s. per ton, or from £11 10s. to 
£28 5s.; the fluctuations each year are 
serious, and they are more serious 
than in other articles of commerce 
because they are incalculable and depend 
upon Government action. But when 
bounties go and the wings of trusts are 
clipped then the cost of production 
comes in, and it is that cost which will 
govern prices. That is what it is| 
the merchant’s business to calculate. 
There is absolutely the same uncertainty 
with regard to any other article which 
you can name, and the clever man of 
business is able to perform a more intelli- 
gent and correct forecast than his fellows. 
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business, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that we shall have in the future, 
as we have had in the past, improvements 
in production which will bring down the 
cost of production from time to time, 
while at the same time they leave a 
living margin for those who are engaged 
in the business. The reduction in the 
cost of production during the last fifteen 
years has been something wonderful. 
Partly, no doubt, that is the effect of the 
stimulus of bounties, which has turned 
the intelligence and attention of foreign 
chemists to this subject of sugar pro- 
duction in Europe, and the West Indies 
have certainly followed suit. On all the 
more advanced and more prosperous 
islands, and on all the more advanced 
estates there has been a reduction in 
the cust of production. I have had the 
figures of three typical Demerara estates 
given to me privately. On these estates, 
in 1886, the cost of production was 
£15 5s. per ton, while in 1901 the cost was 
reduced to £10 13s. per ton, or about 
40 per cent., and it is hoped to reduce the 


But in the case of sugar, whatever | cost of production still further in the 
the producer may do he is liable to be | near future. The cost of producing beet 


met by an increase in the bounty on the 
part of foreign governments. Sugar 





sugar has come down just in the same 
way, and may be put now at some- 


if you only give it a fair chance can | thing between £9 and £10 perton. I 
be produced under so many circum-| should like to know how anyone can 


stances and in so many different quarters 
ot the world that it is certain that plenty 





fear, under these circumstances, that we 
shall go back to the old price of sugar. 


of capital will flow into the industry,| The Royal Commission were entirely 


and not more than fair profits will be 
obtained by those who produce sugar in 
different parts of the world. 


The President of the Board of Trade 
has gone into the question of what 
will be the probable cost of production. 
He was speaking the views of all 
the responsible experts when he said 
that he did not believe that the average 
cost in the future would be higher 
than it had been for the last ten 
years. I know that my opinion is worth 





nothing in this matter, but I entirely 


agreed on this matter, and as their 
opinions have often not been fairly given 
or represented, I should like to quote 
them. They say :— 


“It has, we believe, been argued that the 
reduction in the price of sugar, which has re- 
sulted from the bounty system, is such a 
source of gain to the British Empire, as a 
whole, that it would not be right for Your 
Majesty’s Government to initiate any meas- 
ures to bring about the abolition of that 
system. In that argument we do not concur. 
By far the greater portion of the fall in the 

rice of sugar, which has conferred so great a 

oon on the consumer, is not due to the exist- 
ence of bounties, and would not be lost if they 


agree with that view. The price of the | wereabolished. The fall in the price of sugar 1s 


last ten years is the price under which | 


all the confectionery interests about 
which we hear so much have grown up. | 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite | 
mentioned the probability of a lower | 
price. If the lower price will give a/| 
living profit, as apparently it does in 
Cuba, so much the better. Then we! 
sha!l have capital going freely into the | 


Mr. Parker Smith. 


mainly due toa lowering of the cost of produc- 
tion of both beet and cane sugar, and in so far 
as this is the case the abolition of bounties would 
not affect the price. . . . The benefit which 
the British Empire, as a whole, derives from 
any lowering of the price of sugar, due to the 
operation of the bounty system, is too dearly 
purchased by the injury which that system 
imposes on a limited class, namely, Your 
Majesty’s West Indian and other subjects de- 
pendent on the sugar industry. ... It is 
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feared by some authorities that countervailing | 
duties might cripple certain British industries. 

We doubt whether such a rise in price, as 

would resalt from them, would appreciably | 
interfere with such trades as those of the jam, | 
confectionery, and biscuit-makers, which de- 

pend upon cheap sugar.” 

The Royal Commission, therefore, were | 
not the least afraid of those terrible 
consequences, and, as the result of that 
view, the Royal Commission made a 
statement which I did not hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman and which 
has often been entirely suppressed. 

‘* The best immediate remedy for the state 

of things which we have shown to exist would 
be the abandonmeut of the bounty system by | 
¢ ntinental nations. This change would, in | 
all probability, enable a Jarge portion of the | 
sngar-cane cultivation to be carried on success- | 
fully, and would certainly reduce the rate at 
which it will diminish.” 
I could quote Lord Farrar to the same 
effect, though I admit other utterances 
are to be found which do notagree. In 
1897 he said to the Cobden Club— 

= — that point (sugar bounties) we as 
Free Traders must walk warily; we must | 
admit to the fullest degree that sugar bounties | 


are an abomination, and we must not, because | 
they make sugar a little cheaper in_ this 
country, say they ought to be continued. If Mr. 
Chamberlain were able in any fair way to get 
foreign nations to do away with their bounties 
we ought to wish him God-speed.” 

Then a question was put by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite which I have already 
alluded to, namely, what is the use of | 
abolishing bounties if it does not mean 

a large rise in price? No large rise 

in price is needed to make good estates 

pay. The present price is not much | 
below the cost price, although it is 
probably below it. What is important 
is the abolition of the interference from 
bounties, which means security and con- | 
fidence to the planter, and without which, 

as the Royal Commission testify, the 

industry can obtain no credit. With 

things as they are at present —it 

has been impossible in the more back- | 
ward parts to get capital in order to pro- 

vide proper machinery, and to get central 

factories established. 


There is one point which the right hon. 
Gentleman raised, upon which] wouldlike | 
to say a word or two, and that is the 
memorandum of 1881 which was issued by 
the Board of Trade when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies 
was at the head of that Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman read onesentence | 
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of that memorandum, but he did not read 


| the sentence before or the sentence after. 


The sentence before shows that the state 
of the facts under which thatmemorandum 
was written was something entirely 
different from the state at the present 
day. The sentence is this— 


“At present, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the effect of the alleged 
bounties given by foreign Governments has 
been to cheapen the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer in this country, while up to this time 
the general industry of sugar refining in the 
United Kingdom and of sugar production in 
the Colonies has not been seriously affected, 
though there has been some transfer of capital 


| and labour from one branch of sugar refining 
| to another.” 


Then comes the sentence read by 
the right hon. Gentleman. That sen- 
tence, I think, is rather double-edged 


considering the application it has to 


the agitation we Have had outside of 
the House lately. Then at the end of 
what the right hon. Gentleman read 
comes this— 


* At the same time the Government desired 
for al] countries, as for this country, the 


| establishment of a policy of complete free trade, 


believing that in the long run absojute non- 
interference with trade, whether by bounties 


| or protective duties, is the system most con- 


ducive to general prosperity. They were 
accordingly desirous to advocate its adoption 


| by all reasonable means, even in a case like the 


present, where the immediate effect oi the 
bounties is to benefit this country at the 
expense of other nations.” 


| Therefore the abolition of bounties was 
'admitted as the ideal they were striv- 


ing after. The condition of things as 
regards any injury having been done to 
refiners or producers of sugar was 
different, and the possibility of what 
could be done was different, because then 
no general agreement had been made by 
the great sugar producing countries, and 
if anything could have been done it 
would have been the bringing into force of 
countervailing duties in this country alone 
and without co-operation. 

We have heard a great deal as to how 
a rise in price would affect the trades 
peculiarly interested. I think that the 
sentence the right hon. Gentleman quoted 
from the memorandum of 1881 is a suffi- 
cient answer, and that it is not necessary to 
pay too much attention to that. I do 
not believe for my part that a small rise— 
such a rise as could possibly follow the 
abolition of these bounties— could have a 
serious effect upon the great trades which 
are based upon cheap sugar. Letters 
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were written ten years ago by certain 
great firms connected with the sugar 
industries in which they expressed 
their firm conviction that after a short 
interval this kingdom would be provided 
with a larger, better, cheaper, and more 
reliable supply of sugar. For that reason 
they at that time were not afraid of 
bounties being reduced. England will 
remain the great free market for sugar, and 
the price will be kept up abroad by sur- 
taxes. I repudiate the claim to be guided 
by mere sectional interests. If you try 
to be so guided you certainly would be 
completely puzzled. You have the 
manufacturing confectioners denouncing 
those opposed to them as “a small group 
of West Indian sugar refiners and a 
few thousand West India planters.” 
The Engineering Federation is very much 
interested in this question and in 
turn takes the other side. That Federa- 
tion consists of 869 engineering firms, 
and in a circular which they issued 
lately they point out that on account of 
the bounties the manufacture of sugar 
machinery and plant had fallen off in this 
country. This diminution means a very 
large loss of money in wages in this 
country, amounting to many millions. 
But interests of this kind on the one side or 
on the other are trifling compared with the 
interests of the West Indies. There are 
hundreds of branches of engineering in 
which the manufacturers and workmen 
may take refuge, but in the West Indies 
matters are entirely different. There 
sugar is the staple industry, and it must 
continue to be cultivated in order that the 
people may make two ends meet. The 
welfare of the whole population of the 
islands, amounting to more than a 
million, and not that of a few absentee 
planters, as is sometimes represented, 
depends upon the sugar industry. These 
people have a special claim upon us 
to save them from ruin and starvation— 
whether they are representatives of the 
old slaves, or are East Indian subjects 
whom we have planted there for our 
own special interest. Many recommenda- 
tions were made in the Report of the 
Royal Commission, and a vast deal has 
been done since then to develop other 
industries in the islands. But the 
industry that is best suited to the West 
Indies is the cultivation of sugar. We 
all lay claim to free trade principles, and 
if there is one outstanding free trade 
principle more than another, it is that ! 

; 


Mr. Parker Smith 


{COMMONS} 





each country in the world should cultivate 
that industry for which it is best fitted ; 
and the West Indies are most fitted 
for the cultivation of sugar. It has 
been said that it would be cheaper 
to give these islands a_ bounty, 
and pension them off. This year 


'a subsidy of £250,000 was made to 


them under special circumstances, but 
not without objection being made ; and | 
should like to know what would be said if 
there was to be an annual vote of double 
that amount, which would be required 
if the sugar industry is allowed to die 
out. 

Some people seem to imagine that 
the low prices we have at present are 
going to continue for ever, and that 
Germany and Austria will go on sending 
us sugar under the cost of production to 
the end of the chapter. That is a foolish 
idea, and is based upon the assumption 
that foreigners are fools. They are not 
fools. These countries are fighting for 
the monopoly of the British market, and 
are cutting rates. The object of the 
promoters of the Cartel is not to crush 
out the West Indies, for there the sugar 
industry is too small to be of any account 
to them, but to crush out France and the 
other European sugar-producing countries. 
There is so large an import duty on sugar 
in Germany and Austria that the Cartel 
is able to keep up the price of sugar in 
these countries to give the manufacturers 
a profit of £5 or £6 a ton upon the part 
of their production which is consumed at 
home. They are therefore able to sell 
below cost price the portion which they 
export and yet to make a good profit on 
this total production. It is perfectly 
certain that neither the Germans nor the 
Austrians, nor their Governments, desire, 
as a permanence, that we should have 
cheap sugar, and that the people of their 
own countries should pay an extravagant 
price for it. There is a very serious 
danger of prices being forced up if this 
monopoly is allowed to be established and 
France is driven out of competition. In 
that case, of course, the West Indies will 
have an undeserved benefit, as just now 
they are suffering an unmerited loss. I 
would like to know what hon. Gentlemen 
who ery out about raising the price of 
sugar would say in such a case. Mean- 
while it is true we have been enjoying 
the accidental and temporary cheapness 
which is an incident in a great war of 
rates. 
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So far we have no doubt benefited. 
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but commercial peace and Free Trade is | 
our permanent policy. It is wise to take 

this opportunity of concerted action, for if | 
the monopolists of Germany and Austria 

should force up prices to the level 

desired by the Cartels, there is no one’! 
who would suffer so much as ourselves. 


*(5.50.) Sirk WILLIAM HOLLAND 
(Yorkshire, W.R., Rotherham): In 
my humble opinion this Brussels Con- 
vention is one of the most unfor- 
tunate fiscal and political instruments, 
from the point of view of this country, 
that has ever been drafted. It is 
one of the poorest pieces of statesman- 
ship that can be imagined, as it will 
involve the maximum of cost with the 
minimum of gain. It will add to the cost 
of the food of the people, and tax the raw 
material of very important industries in 
this country, There is an additional as- 
pect in which this convention fails ; itis not 
at all certain to achieve theobject intended, 
viz., to benefitthe West Indies, while it will 
place the fiscal arrangements of this 
country very largely in the control of 
foreign nations. It will have the effect 
of relieving these foreign countries from 
substantial financial burdens, and from 
the clutches of monopolists, and cheapen- 
ing the food of the masses of their people. 
Itisno wonder, therefore, that some of these 
Powers are extremely anxious to have the 
Brussels Convention ratified, because they 
stand to gain by it, while we stand to lose. 
I hold that the action of the Govern- 
ment affords another illustration of the 
fact that the less this Government 
meddles with the trade of the country 
the better it is for that trade, for when 
they do meddle they usually do more 
harm than good, and for one ounce 
of benefit in one direction there is a 
ton of injury in another. I hold 
in respect to this Convention, that it 
would have been very much more in 
harmony with our dignity as a nation, | 
and the strength of our Free Trade 
position if we had kept away from 
Brussels altogether. These foreign 
countries have got themselves into this 
mess through their bounties ; therefore let 
them get out of it, and not, in return, 
drag us into it. 


In my judgment, the fallacy upon | 
which this Convention is based is that 
these sugar bounties are to be abolished | 
to oblige us. If they are abolished, | 
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it must be shown clearly that they 
are abolished to oblige these foreign 
countries and not us. This country; in 
my opinion, must adopt that fiscal policy 
which best suits itself, without regard to 
other nations. That is the reason why 
we adopted Free Trade, viz., that we 
judged it to be in our own best 
interests. And I hold it is the only 
safe plan for foreign nations them- 
selves to exercise the same freedom 
without any interference on our part. 
On our side we say that bounties are a 
huge financial blunder on the part of 
those nations which give them, but 
it is not our business to say that to 
the foreigner, because if we tell him 
so he will naturally suspect us of 
having some interest inthe matter. He 
must be convinced himself that they are 
a blunder, and when he has arrived at 
that conviction the bounties will go 
without any Convention, and we shall 
not be sorry when they disappear. In 
the German Reichstag last Friday, the 
Secretary to the Treasury drew a 
doleful picture of the finances of that 
Empire, and said that in his forthcoming 
Budget there would be a deficit of 
seven and a half millions, and when 
they remembered that it was caused 
largely by these sugar bounties, he 
thought that deficit would be a more 
convincing argument than all the 
Conventions in the world. The name 
of Free Trade has been invoked to- 
day to sanction two exactly opposite 
courses. This Convention has _ been 
described by a prominent member of 
the Government as a victory for Free 
Trade, but surely never before was 
victory so questionable. Never before 
was the cost so disproportionate to the 
advantages of victory. A victory for 
Free Trade, indeed! Where is_ the 
interest of Free Trade furthered as a 
result of this Convention? Our Free 
Trade will be less after this Convention 
than it was before. Nor will its effect 
be to increase Free Trade for those 
countries who are signatories to it, 
because they still maintain the right to 
continue their import tariffs. In the 
so-called Free Trade countries we must 
all agree that it is the unalienable right 
of every person to buy in the cheapest 
market. I know the right hon. Gentle- 


man who introduced the proposal this 
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aiternoon discarded the theory  of| prices are raised here, it is obvious that 


cheapness and substituted for it the | instead of being increased, consumption 
theory of equality of opportunity, but | of sugar will inevitably be diminished. 
does this Convention secure to those en-| The Convention is said to be justified 
gaged in the sugar trade in this country | by the condition of the West Indies, 
equality of opportunity as compared but the West Indies in July last had 
with those engaged in the trade on the|a token of the substantial sympathy 
Continent. We know the surtax and/of this House. Will this Convention 
import duties which will be maintained | be certain to remedy the state of things 
in those countries will effectually deny |in the West Indies? The Report re 
equality of opportunity to those lating to that matter contains this 
engaged in the sugar industry here. | passage— 

The right hon. Gentleman prophesied | «It is not clear if the bounties are abolished 
boldly as to the course of prices during that another crisis of a similar character might 
the next ten years. If business men | not arise in the West Indies at some future 
could share the right hon. Gentleman’s | 


day. 
power of reading into the future they I hold it would be fifty times better to 
would not take long to accumulate | 


‘deal with the West Indies on their 
substantial fortunes; but, unfortu-| Merits iY _— = ee and ae an mecha 
nately, we in business know that nothing | yo ae mp Pe rr h em y os =< 
is so unsatisfactory as to forecast the | re adie reese oy ni pee tial 
course of prices, for the unexpected | pean ap epmcier lye apprise 

position in regard to the great market 


mney haggees. 5 the peopmeny ene of the United States of America and this 


right hon. Gentleman is to be ful- Convention will take it from them, and 


filled, and during the next ten years | : 
prices are no higher on the average, jade extent plece them st = disub 


should like to inquire whether at But besides the West Indies, there is 


range of values will suit the West | des: Che Statien of ths Tekh aoe 
: - . . . | t / 5 

Indies. Under this Convention which | pe on hich is ies allel ye 
we are today asked to ratify, we are to| de Ceamendl I “i felt saul 
be committed to the principle of counter- | *2'S_ Vonvention. rig British 


vailing duties in spite of the hostile re- | "™¢s that the case of the i. 
port of the Commissioners sent out to | refiner, is rather hard and that he suffers 


the West Indies, and, by being so | whilst the rest of the community benefit, 
cmamiteel we " ao. ‘ipso facto com- | PUt the condition of the British sugar 
i ino policy of retaliation | refiner was considerably ameliorated last 
After resisting retaliation for fifty | year when the sugar tax was introduced. 
years, this Government has brought | I do not ask the House to accept my 
=e ft & ot let. Ane whet a/ dictum with regard to that. There was 
topsy-turvy kind of retaliation it is. | * prospectus issued with regard to a 


ages a | _ iv g Tear 
Retaliation, not for injuries done, but for sugar refinery at Liverpool last yea 


benefits received. If a man chooses to | which contained this mount 
“ Even under the old conditions considerable 


sell his goods below cost to ** A,”’ and to | 


recoup himself that loss by overcharging 
“ B,” it is obviously the duty of “ B” 


| profits have been realised, but past figures are 
| misleading as to what may be fairly expected 
| under present favourable circumstances. 





to put a stop to that injustice. We | That referred, of course, to the sugar tax 
are in the position of “A,” and the) that had been introduced by the Chan- 
foreigners, the bounty givers, are in the | gellor of the Exchequer, which substan- 
position of “ B.”” This Convention, so far | tially improved the prospects and the 
as I can read it, was not meant at all | position of the sugar refiners of this 
for us, because in it it is stated that the | country; therefore I hope that the 
object of the Convention is to promote| case of the sugar refiners is not so 
the consumption of sugar. Every one | hard as it has been made out to be, and 
will agree that if the ratifying of this | that, even without the assistance of this 
Convention and the carrying of it into | Convention, the prospects referred to in 
effect is to influence prices at all, that | that prospectus will be amply fulfilled. I 
influence will be in the direction of | will not follow the right hon. Gentleman 
raising prices in this country, and if| into the question as to what is a fair 
Sir William Holland. 
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business profit, because I believe his 
views and the views of traders on the 
point would probably not agree. I 
believe bounties, have not been prompted 
by any desire to injure British sugar 
refiners, but by a jealous rivalry between 
France and Germany not to be ousted 
from British markets. Hence, when one 
country increases its bounties, its rivals 
feel bound to do the same. It is a policy 
of what may be called “ Beggar-my- 
neighbour.” But why should we be 
drawn into it, and by so doing upset our 
fiscal relations elsewhere ? 

So much for the West Indies and the 
British refiners who clamour for this 
Convention. In so far as they can 
establish their case, I would compensate 
them in other ways and be greatly in 
pocket. 

But on the other side of the account 
there are incomparably greater interests 
in this country that are involved and 
will be penalised if this Convention is 
ratified. The consumers of sugar will 
lose many millions sterling per annum, 
and the sugar-using industries be con- 
siderably hampered by an_ increased 
taxation on their raw material, and we 
know that above a hundred thousand 
people are employed in these industries. 
In one paragraph of the Commissioners’ 
report it says that 

“The abolition of the bounties was an object 
which should be aimed at, provided always 
that the sacrifice would not involve evils out of 
all proportion to those which it was desired to 
remove,” 
and it is because we say that the higher 
cost of sugar to forty million customers 
mostly very poor, is an evil out of all 
proportion to any which it is intended 
to remove that we are against the 
ratification. The gravest objection to 
the Convention is that it ties our hands 
in dealing with our Colonies and forces us 
into a course of action in regard to foreign 
nations which with a free hand we should 
probably be disinclined to follow. We 
are entitled to protest against the uncon- 
stitutional proposal of the Convention to 
take the power of taxing the British 
people out of the hands of the House of 
Commons and put it into the hands of a 
new-fangled Foreign Commission sitting 
in Brussels. This Commission may 
indeed turn the scales upon ourselves, 
because it is obvious that they will be 
able to call upon this country to take 
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off the tax on sugar which was imposed 
in 1901, and which the Germans insisted 
at the time was tantamount to a bounty. 
We have enough to lose by this Con- 
vention without having our hands tied 
with regard to our Colonies. How foreign 
statesmen must stand aghast at the self- 
imposed condition that we are to give our 
Colonies no preference so long as the 
Convention lasts. What an extraordinary 
noose that is for us to put our necks into ! 
Why it was only a few years ago that we 
paid a high price in order to obtain a free 
hand in our dealings with our Colonies— 
the price being the denunciation of our 
treaties with Belgium and Germany. 
And we are asked now to throw away 
this freedom once more. I am aware 
| that the final protocol of the Convention 
professes to reserve in principle freedom 
of action in regard to our Colonies. But 
of what use is a principle which is 
violated in practice? This country has 
gained enormously by the avoidance of 
those tariff wars which have impoverished 
other nations. But the Convention will 
drag us into them. By it we shall be 





compelled to retaliate against Russia, the 
United States, Brazil, Egypt, Argentina, 
and probably Queensland. I believe the 
best way to avoid fiscal trouble and com 
plications with other nations is to keep 
full control of our own tariff in our own 
hands. And it is because the Convention 
deprives us of that right that I am opposed 
to its ratification. 


*(6.20.) Mr. BONAR LAW (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): The right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Amendment began 
his speech by pointing out that there 
are heresies in trade just as there are 
heresies in religion. There is another 
analogy which the right hon. Gentleman 
omitted — namely, that there are 
superstitions in trade just as there are 
superstitions in religion, and it seems to 








me that the right hon. Gentleman 
attached to the expression “ the most- 
favoured-nation Clause’ a superstitious 
value which it does not deserve in 
practice. I was pleased to notice that 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down took an entirely different view, for 
he considered that we ought to make 
our own fiscal arrangements without 
having to refer to foreign nations. 


Now, the arguments which have so 
far been directed against the proposals 
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before the House are of two kinds—the 
theoretical, those based on what hon. 
Members opposite are pleased to call 
economic laws, and the practical, those 
based on what they consider will be the 
effect on particular industries in this 
country. The theoretical argument rests 
on the assumption that when a foreign 
country places a bounty on an article 
which is imported into this country it is 
really making us a present of the amount 
of the bounty, and that therefore we 
should assist them instead of trying to 
interfere with them in such a laudable 
practice. It assumes further that the 
nations .which do that, do it not from 
any intentional generosity to us, but 
solely from ignorance of economic laws, 
which are so simple that they are well 
within the reach of the comprehension 
of every schoolboy throughout the 
country. That seems to me to be 
a pretty large assumption, and I cannot 
help thinking that if those who hold 
that view had visited, both before and 
after the introduction of the industry, 
those parts of Germany where the beet- 
root industry is most firmly established, 
if they had noticed the change in the 
face of the country and the improvement 
which has spread itself among the sub- 
sidiary industries which had sprung up 
in consequence, and if they had noticed 
further that owing to the difficulty of 
beetroot cultivation, and to the fact that 
only the most scientific methods are in 
use the whole system, of farming through- 
out the length and breadth of Germany 
has been improved, they would have 
agreed with my hon. friend the Member 
for the Partick Division, that perhaps 
these natious are not such simpletons as 
we think, and that possibly they know 
their own business a little better than 
we give them credit for. But I am not 
going to argue that. Let us even assume 
that these nations make a mistake, that 
bounties are a bad thing for them, 
must it inevitably follow that they 
are a good thing for us? If that is an 
economic truth it is true altogether ; 
there are no exceptions: and I ask the 
House whether that is atheory we would 
carry to its logical conclusion. Take the 
iron industry; it is one of the most 
important industries of this country, but 
its relative importance has_ greatly 
changed of late. 


Mr. Bonar Law. 
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The United States now | 
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produce three times as much iron as we 
do. We know how that industry is con- 
trolled in the United States. It igs in 
the hands of a few people, who are quite 
ready to use their power to crush com- 
petition. Suppose the same sentiment 
animated the United States Government 
and they were to say: ‘“ We have 
unlimited raw material, unlimited 
capital, unlimited labour. We should 
supply the world with iron goods, but 
Great Britain, which has not our natural 
advantages, competes with us in every 
market. Surely it would pay us, not 
merely for the encouragement of our 
own industry, but also to kill this 
competition, to offer a heavy bounty 
on al! the iron goods exported.” 
I do not say that that would be 
a good thing for the United States, 
but what would it be for us? Would 
hon. Members opposite say: ‘“‘ They are 
making us a present ; we are quite ready 
to receive it. and the more the better?” 
What would become of our iron industry, 
and of the hundreds of thousands of work- 
people directly or indirectly dependent on 
that industry for their livehood ? Hon 
Members may say that that case has not 
arisen. I quite admit it, but we are 
talking of economic laws. If such fa 
thing were to happen, the men connected 
with the iron industry and their fellow 
working-men throughout the country 
who sympathised with them would give 
this House a lesson in the elementary prin- 
ples of political economy which we would 
not easily forget. I fully admit that 
the lesson would be felt chiefly on this 
side of the House, because it so happens 
that the artisan electors have placed 
very few Members on the other side. 
So far as this Parliament is concerned, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, if they repre- 
sent anything, represent the agricultural 
interest, and it is possibly for that reason 
that they are assuming today an attitude 
which, on the authority of Mr. Gladstone 
himself, is entirely opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade. 


If we could not allow a vital industry 
of this country to be destroyed by such 
causes, have we not exactly the same 
responsibility towards an industry of 
one of our colonies? In one sense I 
think the responsibility is greater. These 
Crown Colonies have not the power 
which the representatives of industries in 
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this country have of making their views 
felt on the composition of this House. 
That is the case of the West Indies, and 
with the permission of the House I will 
read a sentence from a speech by the 
hon Mr. Graf delivered in the West 
Indies, which gives very fairly, and I 
think not too strongly, the case for the 
West Indies in this matter— 

“Let me be well understood. The cane- 

sugar industry asks the British ‘Government 
for no favour or special advantage. It must 
stand or fall on its own merits. But what we 
do ask the Government is to give us a fair 
field to fight the battle out squarely and 
fairly, and I hope and trust that the British 
nation will see this time that we get fair play. 
If not, God help the West Indies ! ” 
I quite admit that to benefit the West 
Indies in the way they desire might 
mean that we would pay too high a 
price for it. That is the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
will try to state his argument quite 
fairly. He says— 

“Tf you raise the price of sugar one halfpenny 
you inflict a loss of £7,060,000 or £8,000,000 
on the people of this country. If you do not 
raise the price one halfpenny you do the 
West Indies no benefit at all.” 

If that were a true statement of the 
case | would say at once that the price 
was higher than we ought to pay. 
But it is not a true statement of the 
case. It leaves out of account, as such 
simple calculations generally do, what 
is, in my opinion, by far the most im- 
portant factor. Take the two sides of 
this proposition. I do not for a moment 
believe that the price of sugar will be 
raised anything like a halfpenny by the 
abolition of these bounties. In proof of 
that view let me say that if the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken pleased, 
he could at the present moment buy 
beet-root sugar for delivery December 
next year, after the Convention is in force, 
at only one shilling per ewt. above its 
present price ; and that shilling does not 
represent the difference which it is 
believed will becaused by this Convention ; 
it is really very little more than the normal 
difference between current price and the 
price of delivery so far forward. The 
conclusion which we derive from the view 
of those who, after all, should know most 
about it, because they make their living 
by buying and selling, is exactly the 
conclusion at which we would come on 


general grounds. Why should there be 
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such a rise in the price of sugar? The 
beet-root sugar producers are not going to 
stop at once. They are going to go 
through the experience that the West 
Indian planters have been going through. 
The stoppage will be gradual, and while 
the beet-root production is being gradually 
reduced the production of sugar cane is 
almost certain to be gradually increased. 

This brings me to what I consider to be 
the element the right hon. Gentleman 
has left out. The West Indies have been 
brought to the verge of ruin not so much 
by the bounties, or the low price due 
to the bounties, as by the absolute uncer- 
tainty which they brought into the 
conditions of the trade. New capital, 
new energy, new enterprise, will never be 
put into a business unless there is a 
reasonable security about it, unless it has a 
fair. chance. Was there such a fair 
chance under the conditions which existed 
before this Convention? Suppose, for 
instance, somebody said, “ After careful 
calculation, I believe that by adopting 
the best machinery, following the most 
scientific methods, and using the utmost 
economy, even at the present price I 
can produce sugar at a profit,” would 
he not be a fool to attempt it if he knew 
that by the time his machinery was in 
operation he might find that, from causes 
which he could not control, and which were 
purely arbitrary, the conditions had been 
completely changed and there was no 
possibility of making a profit at all ? 

I will refer to only one other aspect of 
the question, and that is the claim which 
the subsidiary industries—those of con- 
fectionery, and so forth—have in this 
matter. I confess I consider that claim 
unimportant, but it is solely owing to the 
action of the representatives of those 
trades that all this recent agitation has 
sprung up against the Convention. 
| No.”] Hon. Gentlemen opposite ques- 
tion that statement. Not only is it 
the cause of the agitation throughout the 
country, but it is the reason why the 
Party opposite asa Party have adopted 
their present attitude. In July last my 
right hon. friend introduced a subvention 
for the West Indies. He introduced that 
subvention on the ground that it was 
merely part of the general policy involved 
in the Sugar Convention. At that 
time not one Member of the Front 
Bench opposite spoke against the pro- 
posal, while the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Aberdeen actually said 
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that though he was opposed to the grant 
as a grant, he would not oppose it as 
part of the policy of the Sugar Convention. 
As I have said, not one Member of that 
Bench voted against the subvention, and 
from the point of view of hon. Members 
opposite, | must say the hon. Member for 
West Islington is the hero of the debate. 
He has been consistent throughout and 
in July last year he brought forward 
exactly the arguments which are now 
being used by the Front Bench ; but at 
that time he had to contend against not 
only this side, but also two of his own 
leaders. It must therefore now be a 
great satisfaction to the hon. Member 
to find that his leaders have at last fallen 
into line, and are following him. What 
is there in the complaints of the con- 
fectionery and other industries? I must 
confess I have not much sympathy with 
them—not because I would not sympathise 
with any trade, orwould not be sorry to see 
any trade in this country injured, but 
because I know they are crying out before 
they are hurt, and because I believe they 
are crying out when they never will be 
hurt. Why should they be hurt, even 
after the Convention? They will get 
their sugar more cheaply than any other 
of the countries now competing with them, 
or at least as cheaply. If they cannot pro- 
tect themselves under such circumstances, 
do hon. Members opposite wish usto raise a 
special protection fund for their benefit ? 
But there is more than that. No one 
in this House, and none of the pamphlets 
on the subject, has mentioned what I 
should have thought was one of the first 
things these traders would mention. At 
present they export a large part of their 
manufactures to countries which are to be 
members of the Sugar Convention. The 
duties imposed against them are in some 


cases very high: I should have thought | 


them almost prohibitive. But by the 
Convention it will be impossible for 
those countries to put a higher tax against 
them than 2s. 6d. a ewt. instead of 
nearly 20s. as in some cases at present, 
so that even if they have to pay a higher 
price for their sugar, that is some com- 
pensation for it. 

Then there is another general con- 
sideration which I should have thought 
would have made them think that the 
Convention, after all, was not such a bad 
thing. If it is really true that their 
industries depend on these bounties, what 
a precarious foundation they have! At 


Mr. Bonar Law. 
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any moment the bounties might be taken 
away—although I quite admit that, with- 
out our intervention, it is not likely that 
that would happen. We cannot expect 
the Government of a country like Germany 
to rise at once to the serene economic 
atmosphere breathed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but they might get there by 
degrees. One of the first steps in that 
direction would be a very disastrous one 
to the subsidiary industries. Surely it 
would naturally occur to the Chancellor 
of the German Empire to say, “If it 
pays us to give a large bounty to en- 
courage the export of raw sugar, it will 
pay us a great deal better to give a 
much bigger bounty for the encourage- 
ment of the manufactures of sugar. By 
that means we shall encourage not only 
the growth of sugar, but our own labour 
and industries.” If they were to do 
that—and I am certain they would do 
it sooner or later—what would become of 
our confectionery, jams and other sub- 
sidiary industries ? Where would the 
representatives of those industries be? 
It would not be difficult to answer the 
latter question. They would be in the 
lobbies, where so many of them have been 
lately, button-holing every Member they 
could, and urging him to leave no stone 
unturned to abolish these nefarious 
bounties. 


*(6.42) Mr. ROBSON (South Shields) : 
The hon. Member has concluded his 
interesting and lucid speech with a 
suggestion, the fatal answer to which I 
should have thought he would have a 
once seen. He warned the trades that 


/are protesting against this Convention 


that they might very well become 
subject to further bounties themselves— 
that is to say, to bounties operating 
against them by means of gifts to con- 
fectionery and other similar manufactures 
in the producing countries. Let the 
hon. Member consider for a moment 
what that kind of illustration leads him 
to. He has asked us to contemplate what 
would happen to us if there was an 
American bounty on exports of iron, or 
to English confectioners if there should 
be imposed a foreign bounty on con- 
fectionery and soon ad infinitum. But 
long before the serious consequences were 
reached there would be another cause 
operating. For instance, take Germany, 
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with the suggested bounty on con-! Board of Trade so anxious to prove that 


fectionery. Germanyis already staggering 
under the weight of her existing bounties ; 
she already has to meet a serious difficulty 
and yet the hon. Gentleman tells the 
confectionery trade that it had better 
take care, because the policy which with- 
out this intervention has broken down 
with regard to sugar, will by Germany 
be extended with regard to confectionery. 
That is the class of illustration with which 
the hon. Gentleman seeks to intimidate 
the protesting trades of this country. 
He began his remarks by saying the 
suggestions put forward from this side 
were two-fold—first, that the foreigners 
made us a present, and secondly, that 
they did it from economic ignorance. 
Those were the two statementsthat he put 
into our mouths, and which he seemed to 
think were not practical arguments. But 
what did he say about them? Having 
stated them, he straightway left them, 
except to contend that foreigners were 
notsuch fools as we thought them. 
The inference from that observation is 
that there was some good reason for their 
bounties. How is it, if they are not such 
fools as we think them, that they are so 
anxious to get rid of their bounties ? 
The hon. Gentleman opposite has stated 
what our objections are, but he has never 
met them. Foreigners are, in fact, mak- 


this proposal is a Free Trade method. 
Every step of this kind taken by the 

present Government within the last few 

years has been treated as though it were 


consistent with the principles of Free 


Trade. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer revived an export duty upon 
coal while claiming, at the same time, to 
be a free trader. Then he went on to 
increase the sugar and bread tax in a 
way that gave a differential advantage 


‘to the English miller and sugar refiner 


ing us a present, and they are doing | 


it from economic ignorance, because they 
have found out that their economic 


policy is mischievous to themselves, and | 


they have come to our Government to 
relieve them from the very worst con- 
sequences of their policy. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down did 
not defend these bounties on the grounds 
of Free Trade. I must say that one is 
always astonished to see the way in 
which hon. Members opposite treat the 
principles of Free Trade in controversies 
of this kind. At one time we are told 
that they do not regard Free Trade as a 
fetish, and they say that the principles 
of Free Trade are old shibboleths and 
antiquated and economic prejudices, and 
then, having laid down these principles 
when they introduced a fiscal change, 
they try to show that it is in strict 


accord with all the principles of Free | 
If Free Trade is really economic | 


Trade. 
pedantry and old shibboleths, surely we 
need not have the President of the 


in this country, and he claimed, never- 
theless, to be a free trader. One really 
wonders what are the ideas of the Tory 
Party with regard to Free Trade. The 
Government come before us now, gravely 
proposing to hamper one of our greatest 
industries by irritating inquiries into the 
local origin of imported goods, and they 
do it in the name of Free Trade. They 
propose to put heavy tariff duties upon 
an imported article, and they do this in 
the name of Free Trade. They seem to 
think that by doing this they are helping 
the nations of Europe by some educational 
process of retaliation towards a compre- 
hension of Free Trade. And last of all, 
they put our trade regulations under the 
control of a foreign Commission, and they 
d» this also in the name of Free Trade. 
The idea among hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seems to be this—bounties are contrary 
to Free Trade, and retaliatory duties will 
stop bounties, therefore retaliatory duties 
are in favour of Free Trade. That seems 
to me to be a pretty syllogism ; but, 
unfortunately, where it is not incomplete 
it is inaccurate. 

Of course nobody doubts that bounties 
are opposed to principles of Free Trade, 
but will retaliatory duties stop them ! 
As a matter of fact they did not stop 
them in the case of Russia and America. 
America put on countervailing duties 
against Russia, and Russia responded by 
putting a maximum tariff on American 
machinery. Countervailing duties did 
not stop bounties in the case of India. 
An Hon. MEMBER: Yes.] We have 
eard that practically admitted this 
afternoon. Why did these duties not 
stop bounties in India? For the very 
same reason that will operate in the case 
of these bounties. The President of the 
Board of Trade explained to us the two- 
fold disadvantage under which our sugar 
refining trade lies. First of all he referred 


_to the direct advantage of the bounty 
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given by the Government, but there is 
another advantage which the foreign pro- 
ducer gets which is perhaps more serious ; 
for he obtains what is called the Cartel 
system, which depends not upon a direct 
bounty but upon a Protective duty. 
Germany and France have a surtax on 
sugar. They charge so much by way of 
excise duty and so much by way of 


Brussels Sugar 


Customs duty in order to prevent the | 


importation of sugar into their countries. 
That surtax is to be retained under this 
Convention, the object of the Convention 
being to preserve the Protective system 
of those countries. It is by means of the 
surtax that the Cartel system operates. 
In this way you get a syndicate which 
will never be subject to competition from 
abroad, and they protect themselves at 
home by means of combination, and with 
security from that competition they are 
able to raise the price against the home 
consumer and lower the price for export. 
Therefore the Cartel system will remain 
in spite of this Convention. 

The President of the Board of Trade 
gave some figures which struck me as 
being very instructive. He said that 
there was a difference of about 3s. in one 
country and about 4s. 4d. in another by 
way of advantage under the Cartel system 
arising from the surtax. Therefore, 
although the abolition of bounties will 
raise the price in England, it will still 
leave an advantage to the foreign ex- 
porter as against the English refiner and 
the West Indian exporter, who will get 
very little benefit indeed from this Con- 
vention. I think, however, that the best 
way of treating the argument in favour 
of the Convention is to assume that the 
retaliatory duties will succeed to this 
extent, namely, that they will prevent 
the granting of bounties. Is it certain 
that if they do succeed to this extent 
they will therefore advance the 
cause of Free Trade? This Convention 
is expressly founded upon Protection. 
This Convention is a Protective document. 
Although we are to go on giving to 
Germany, France, and other Protecting 
countries the free run of our sugar 
market, yet we are not to have the 
free run of theirs. There is to be a 
Customs duty set up against us, and 
that is to be fixed at such a figure as 
any nation may consider sufficient for 
the protection of its own sugar industry. 
Just consider what that means. 
German refiner has 
Mr. Bonar Law. 
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| bounties from his Government. Instead 
of getting bounties he will henceforth 
get a somewhat enhanced price from 
the English consumer, and it will be 
something about equivalent to the 
bounty which he previously got from 
the German Government. ‘he first 
result of this Convention will accord- 
ingly be that the English consumer 
will pay more for his sugar in order 
to save the German exchequer. The 
German exchequer will consequently 
save a considerable amount, and the 
equivalent to the German producer is 
to be the increased price paid by the 
English consumer. This does not seem 
to me much like a triumph for British 
diplomacy. Heaven help us if our 
trade and the livelihood of our in- 
dustrial population are to be placed at 
the mercy of that kind of diplomacy. 
We have already had the German 
coal owner receiving a handsome bounty 
at the expense of the English producer, 
and now, apparently, the German ex- 
chequer is also to receive some benefit. 
Why should this relief be given to the 
German and French exchequers at a 
time when our own taxation has been 
burdened so much? This does not seem 
a favourable opportunity for us to put 
this additional burden on our people in 
order to save the exchequers of foreign 
countries. One might describe this as 
altruism run mad if it were really in- 
tended to be altruistic, and if it were 
'intended to benefit Germany and draw 
that country towards Free Trade. I do 
not think that it is intended to draw 
Germany towards Free Trade, but the 
intention is to draw England towards 
Protection. The present Government 
have succeeded in doing what a iew 
years ago would have been considered 
impossible. The signature of England 
has been attached to an_ international 
affirmation in favour of Protection. This 
Convention has been founded upon the 
right of each nation to protect its own 
market against the others by hostile 
tariffs; therefore it is not an unim- 
portant circumstance that England should 
put its name to an international declara- 
tion of a Protectionist character. There 
|is already a Free Trade Party, or, at 
least, the beginnings of one, both on 
| the continent of Europe and in America, 
‘and that Party looks to England for 
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I do not suppose that the governing 
class of any country in the world will 
take the trouble to master Free Trade 
as an abstract doctrine. Free Trade is 
more easily believed in if somebody else 
believes in it and practises it, and no 
doubt the principles of Free Trade 
throughout Europe and America have 
been greatly advanced by the devoted 
adhesion of England to Free Trade. 
That is now all at an end. If Protection 
were abandoned as a whole I think there 
would be a great deal to be said in 
favour of opposing these bounties, but 
Protection is not going to be abandoned 
as a Whole. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is not to attack Protection as a 
whole, because the effect of this Con- 
vention is rather to preserve Protection. 
I think, Sir, that the English Govern- 
ment might very well leave Protectionist 
countries to see and feel the results of 
their own policy. They are beginning 
to see these results in the case of bounties 
which rest upon the same kind of fallacy 
as Protective duties. When once they 
have found out the results in the case 
of bounties they are very likely to find 
out the result in the case of Protective 
duties. 

Why on earth should we arrest that 
healthy process ? The Government might 
remember that “ It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” Well, the ill-wind of 
Protection, bad as it is, blows us some 
good. [An Hon. Member: No.] The 
hon. Member says “ No.” Consider what 
the position of England is as to these 
bounties. England sits at her open ports 
to receive an enormous tribute from all 
those foreign nations. 
pay a more humiliating tribute to 
another? It is the tribute of economic 
ignorance. But the new economy, aided, 
I suppose, by the new diplomacy, rejects 
the tribute, and does it in order to preserve 
the general system of Protection. By all 
means let us fight Protection, but let us 
fight it altogether. Don’t let us seek to 
protect it against itself. Don’t let us try 
to save it from punishment while suffering 
it to remain. Hon. Members opposite 
may say: ‘ What is your method of dealing 
with the bounties? The Government 
have chosen the Protective method; what 
is the proper method?” It is by the 
method of Free Trade, which has brought 
those nations to our door seeking to be 
relieved from the results of their 
folly. In the words of Sir Robert 
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Peel, the best way of fighting hostile 
tariffs and bounties is by open ports, and 
that is the Free Trade method. I suppose 
that method now is to be relegated by 
the Colonial Secretary to the limbo of old 
shibboleths. Well, it is the method by 
which we stand. You cannot defeat 
hostile tariffs by imitating them, and 
still less by this fatuous proposal to assist 
them by relieving them of their own 
consequences. When Protection begins 
to feel the results of its own folly, let us 
not try to save it from punishment by 
confirming it in its errors. Some hon. 
Members seem to think that Free Trade is 
a helpless sort of thing—a thing with no 
kind of fighting value. That was not the 
belief of the great masters of Free Trade 
when they laid down the great principle 
that the best way to fight hostile tariffs 
was by open ports. I do not know that 
it would be proper at the present time 
to go into the abstract reasons in favour 
of that maxim, but, at all events, one 
may appeal to the experience we have 
|had of this policy. In the last fifty 
| years every nation of Europe has been 
engaged in a tariff war with every other, 
and today the unquestioned commercial 
supremacy rests with the one nation 
which has kept Free Trade as its defence 
and its weapon. There has no doubt 
been an absolute expansion of trade 
in Protectionist countries, but when 
/you come to consider the price they 
|have paid for it, and to look at their 
| deficits, you will see whether the [ree 
‘Trade principle has not been more 
| fficient. You have in Germany a great 
| population, and a better educated one, 
we are told, than our own. You have 
in France a more thrifty population 
than our own; and you have in 
America a population with every kind 
of natural advantage and absolutely 
incomparable natural resources. Yet 
America is not able to displace us in 
the sphere of international trade, great 
as her home trade is. Of course, if 
you look simply at a single trade and 
keep your eyes fixed on that trade, 
such as sugar refining at home and 
sugar growing in the West Indies, there 
may seem to be some _ plausibility 
in the reasons for retaliatory duties. 
The Under Secretary to the Board 
of Trade rather fell into the error 
of keeping his eyes upon the West 
M 
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Indies and the sugar refining in- 
dustry only. We have to look beyond 
that. When we are invited to reverse 
a whole policy we must look at the 
industries which have gained as well 
as to the industries which have lost. 
The industry which has lost in this 
case consists of about 12 firms employ- 
ing 5,000 men. What are the industries 
that have gained? Why! there seems 
to be no end of them. They employ 
something like 250,000 men. Surely we 
ought to consider that comparison before 
we throw away the advantage brought 
to us by the economic folly of other 
nations. We ought above all to consider 
our own trade policy and preserve it 
intact. If we are going to modify it, 
don’t let us throw it aside in points 
that punish our opponents and benefit 
us. Until the nations of Europe are 
willing to open their ports to Great 
Britain let us keep the benefit of their 
bounties, not only because of their 
material benefit, but because of the 
stern practical lesson they are teaching 
to the nations which are foolish enough 
to give them. 


*(7.8.) Mr. JAMES REID (Greenock) : 
I should like to say a few words on the 
subject of the sugar refiner, that much 
ill-used individual of whom so much has 
been said today. In the constituency I 
have the honour to represent nearly a 
half of the residuum of refiners who are 
left to us in the kingdom have their 
location. The town of Greenock for 130 
years has been the leading sugar refining 
port, doing a large and prosperous busi- 
ness with the West Indies until it was 
ruined by these bounties. Hence we 
have in the town such names as Jamaica 
Street, Tobago Street, Antigua Street, 
and others, showing that in former times 
there was a connection with the West 
Indies which unhappily has in a great 
measure passed away. Of the twelve 
sugar refineries in the United Kingdom 
five are in my constituency, but these 
are not continuously working, I am sorry 
to say. At the same time, they are not 
by any means standing idle. Not so many 
years ago we had fourteen sugar houses 
in Greenock. We have been told by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
that it is an insignificant industry, but it 
was not so until these bounties crippled 
it, and even now the numbers employed 
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are not a correct indication of the em- 
ployment which the sugar industry gave 
for many years. Thousands of engineers 
have been thrown out of employment, 
and engineering shops have _ been 
closed, because there is no longer a 
demand for the refining machinery. There 
is not so much employment at the 
harbour for workmen as there would be 
if the sugar refining trade had continued 
as brisk as it was in former times. We 
are accused of being Protectionists. The 
late Lord Farrar has been quoted. He 
at one time would not assist in any way 
in abolishing bounties, but he described 
them latterly as ‘‘an abomination, bad 
and foolish things, revolting to his 
conscience.’ Mr. Gladstone has been 
quoted. He said to a deputation of 
working men in the early ’80’s— 
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“My desire is that the British consumer 
should have both sugar and every other 
commodity at the lowest price at which it can 
be procured without arbitrary favour to any 
of those engaged in the competition. But I 
cannot regard with favour any cheapness 
which is produced by means of concealed 
subsidies of a foreign state to a particular 
industry, and with the effect of crippling and 
distressing capitalists and workmen engaged in 
the lawful branch of British trade.”’ 


Is that Protection, may I ask? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary, who possibly may have, like 
many another man, changed his opinion as 
time went along, said on one occasion— 

‘**T say it would be impossible to find in the 
writings of any of those who advocate Free 
Trade any justification for the theory that 
bounties given in the way in which these 
bcunties are given by Foreign Powers to the 
detriment of British producers cannot in 
some way be countervailed. My opinion of 
the bounty system I have never concealed, 
and I think that those Free Traders are very 
imprudeut who contrive to identify the doctrine 
of Free Trade with the support of this abomin- 
able bounty system. The bounty system is 
inconsistent with Free Trade, and _ hostile to 
Free Trade, and it ougit to be, I think it mast 
be, I think it will be, soon abolished.” 


A stalwart advocate of Free Trade, Sir 
Charles Cameron, formerly a Member of 
this House 

“hoped the Cabinet would put an end to a 
system which for forty years statesmen had 
deplored and lamented.” 

I think I have proved that little bit 
of my case, at any rate. The confectioners 
claim to consume 400,000 tons. We 
grant they may, but that only re 
presents one-fourth of the consumption. 
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Whence, therefore, their right to dictate, 
and whence their mandate to speak, as 
they try to do, for the 41,000,000 of | 
our population ? They want to pose as 
philanthropists, but their philanthropy 
does not go one inch further than their 
own pockets. At the Birmingham 
Trades Council Mr. Davies, a Member of 
the Cobden Club said— 


“We have met to-night, not to advocate the 
principle of Protection, as it would have [been 
impossible for me to be present under circuin- 
stances of that character. I have the honour 
to be a life member of the Cobden Club, and I 
ama Free Trader, and I appear on this plat- 
form as a Free Trader advocating the abolition 
of the foreign sugar bounties. We are here to- 
night not to ask the State to fix a fiscal incu- 
bus, but to remove a fiscal incubus which has 
practically ruined the great sugar industry.” 


Mr. Davies concluded as follows :— 


“Now it appears to me that the greatest 
sinner of any in this matter is France. It is 
said that if only France would yield, then alt 
other nations would follow. If that be so it 
seems to me that the Government should nse 
its powerful influence with France in order 
that Free Trade with respect to sugar may be 
declared.” 


The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce | 
in a memorial to Lord Salisbury in 
1899, said that 


“The business of sugar importing, sugar | 
refining, manufacturing sugar into confectionery, 
jams, pastry, etc., is large and important in 
Glasgow, and the West of Scotland ; and their 
cognate trades—such as sugar making, sugar 
machinery for use at home and for exportation, 
furnishing coals for refining and manufacturing | 
sugar, and its sea and land carriage, etc.—are 
of more importance here than in any other 
district with which thisChamber is acquainted. 
This Chamber has examined and given most 
careful consideration to the question of the | 
effect upon British interests of the sugar 
bounties paid by foreign Governments, and is | 
unanimously ot opinion that these bounties 
have worked, and are working, great evils to 
the sugar trade and inter-related trades of this | 
country, as well as vital injury to many British | 
Colonies and Dependencies.” 


M. Martineau. who was present at the 
late Brussels Conference, in an able | 
article in the current number of the New 
Liberal Review, entitled *‘ Free Trade in 
Danger,” says, referring to the Paris 
Conferences of 1876-7 :— 


“Twenty-two years have elapsed since the | 
report of the Select Committee, and bounties | 
still go merrily on. Every attempt to abolish 
them has been met and defeated by the false 
cry of ‘Free Trade in Danger.’ It is those 
who have raised the cry who are really guilty 
of jeopardizing the maintenance of those | 
essential principles of Free Trade which have ' 
played such a large part in the former greatness | 
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and prosperity of our country. Woe to them, 
and woe to our commercial supremacy, if they 
persist.” 

Mr. Yves Guyot, editor of the Siecle, 
last May read a paper before our Royal 
Statistical Society, and in the discussion 
which followed he quoted Sir Robert 
Giffen, who in 1879-80 was a strong 


‘defender of bounties, and had since said 


as follows, in manfully recanting his 
former opinions :— 


‘He was not sure that he would have taken 
the same line if he had been able to look for- 
ward a quarter of a century and see what the 
result was to be of allowing these bounties to 
continue. People became wiser as time went 
on, and a good many of the assumptions which 
it was perhaps legitimate to make a quarter of 
a century ago had been falsified by events. 


| But havieg had a quarter of a century’s more 


experience, he was satisfied that these bounties 
must be treated as a great infraction of Free 
Trade, and that all the countries affected by 
them were quite entitled to take exceptional 
measures toe put an end to them. Whatever 
we might gain temporarily in ccnsequence of 
what foreign countries gave us by these bounties, 
they were not to be endured, and we should 
join in the general movement in favour of Free 
Trade.” 


As to mineral waters, I spoke to a 
manufacturer as to what would be the 


| effect of the abolition of the bounties 


onhis trade, andhesaid it was all “fudge.” 
The cost of the bottle, cork, and wire 
was twopence, and of the contents one 
farthing, and that the mineral water 
lost more money in 
wrangling amongst themselves about 
filling one another’s bottles than by 
the bounties. No trade deserves to 
exist which requires its raw material 
under cost price; or at any rate 
to drive a_ legitimate trader out 
of his business. What is wanted is a 


| fair field, no favour, and an open door 


for imports and exports. I am aware 
it is said that the machinery and appli- 


| ances of modern sugar refiners are not 


uptodate. Iam authorised to give that 


an unqualified denial, and to challenge 
_ inspection. 


If they are beaten in fair, 
honest, open competition, British sugar 
refiners will own it; but if beaten 


‘in unfair competition, and by nefarious 


bounties, they demand justice. In spite 


| of reduced prices, increased consumption 


did not follow. For instance, the average 


price of sugar from 1872 to 1885 was 
| 28s. 10d. per cwt. with an average 


increase of consumption of 32,000 
tons; but from 1886 to 1898, when 


M2 
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the average price was 16s. per cwt. the 
increase was only 19,000 tons. My 
contention is “Let justice be done, though 
the heavens should fall.” 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: I rise to 
speak on this question in a clear and busi- 
ness-like way; but I should like to know 
whether it is perfectly true that the 
Government intend to make this measure 
a question of confidence. I thought that 
these subjects should be discussed in a free 
and open way, although my hon. friend 
below me says, “‘ No, not at all.” If the 
Government tell us that if in discussing 
this question they are beaten they shall 
go out of office, what is the good of our 
discussing this matter at all, eventhough 
it is a most vital one? We are entirely 
dependent on sugar grown abroad, 
because we cannot produce sugar in 
this country. The working man is the 
great consumer of sugar in this country, 
and what we have to consider is 
whether he can or will pay a largely 
increased price for that article of 
food. This is not altogether a question 
of whether bounties are carried to excess. 
The West Indies are only sending to us 
less than 50,000 tons of sugar a year, 
whereas we require 1,700,000 tons from 
the Continent and ‘other parts of the 
world. It is all very well for refiners 
to say that they are being injured by the 
bounties. One would think that the 
refiners were doing a bad business, but 
look at the Tate and other sugar refining 
companies! I find that in1871 600,000 
tons of raw sugar were refined in 
England, whereas last year the amount 
refined was 625,000 tons, or an increase 
of 25,000 tons over what was then re- 
garded as the most successful year of the 
trade. It is absurd to say that the 
refiners are suffering because of the 
bounties. Hon. Members who represent 
important working-class constituencies 
must be aware that the working 
men will rise against a proposal 
which is to increase the price of a staple 
article of food for themselves and their 
children by a halfpenny per pound. 
It seems to me that the Government 
is very ill-advised in bringing forward 
this matter at this time, which would 
need for its adequate discussion four or 
five days. 

Mr. James Reid. 
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It being half-past Seven of the clock, 
the debate stood adjourned. Debate to 
be resumed this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 





BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [this day], “That this House 
approves the policy embodied in the 
Convention relating to Sugar, signed at 
Brussels on the 5th day of March. 1902, 
and, in the event of that Convention 
receiving the ratifications required to 
make it binding, is prepared to adopt 
the necessary measures to enable His 
Majesty to carry out its provisions.” — 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Which Amendment was— 


“To leave out all the words after the word 
‘House,’ to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘declines to approve of the 
Convention relating to Sugar, signed at 
Brussels on the 5th day of March, 1902.’”— 
(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Question again proposed “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.’’ Debate resumed. 


(9.0.) Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: For 
the last forty years this subject has been 
engaging the attention of the country. 
Conventions have been entered into, 
and there was a Bill introduced into 
Parliament to enable the Government to 
carry into effect the Convention of the 
13th August, 1888. With some other 
Members of Parliament, I, at that time, 
foresaw the enormous importance of the 
matter. It is true that there was a 
great amount of agitation got up by the 
refiners. I went down into my 
constituency, having previously com- 
municated with Lord Salisbury and 
other members of his Cabinet, and 
delivered a speech, a report of which 
was sent to Lord Salisbury. The Bill 
afterwards disappeared from _ the 
Orders of the Day. But it was 
evidently the Bill which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade has it in his mind 
to bring forward next Session. I cannot 
understand why the Government should 
wish to rush this important matter through, 
seeing that Parliament has been specially 
summoned in order to deal with the 
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Education Bill and the London Water 
Bill. This measure is of the utmost 
importance. The President of the 
Board of Trade says his idea is not to 
have countervailing duties, but he pro- 
poses to proceed on the lines of the Bill 
which was withdrawn. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
is no Bill before the House at present, 
and the hon. Member must not argue on 
a Bill which has been withdrawn. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: We 
have been told that a Bill is to be brought 
in next Session, and my object is to show 
the similarity which must exist between 
the two Bills. We are asked to pass 
this Motion tonight after only a few 
hours discussion, and if the Bill is to be 
thrown at our heads in that manner surely 
we ought to try and get at the meaning 
of it. We ought to have a Commission 
thoroughly to inquire into the subject. 
It is a most serious step to interfere with 
the course of trade. It seems to me that, 
instead of asking foreign Governments to 
take off their bounties, it would be ‘far 
better if we gave a bounty, not only to 
the West Indies, but to India, Canada, 
Queensland, and other places to produce 
sugar for us. Otherwise, one of these 
days we shall be thrown entirely on the 
Continent for our sugar. At the present 
time Continental countries are making 
more sugar than is required. In 
(rermany there was in stock on the Ist 
August this year 590,000 tons of sugar as 
compared with 258,200 tons last year, 
and no doubt if this Bill becomes law Eng- 
lish consumers will have to pay a higher 
price for their sugar. The policy of the 
Government of saying to the persons from 
whom we buy, “ You are not charging 
enough ; put the price up,” is altogether 
beyond a commercial man’s understand- 
ing. We consume 1,700,000 tons annually, 
but only about one-fortieth of that comes 
from the West Indies. It is the working 
classes of this country who would suffer. 
It is, in my opinion, a false policy, and I 
am sure we shall deeply regret it. I can- 
not support the Government on this 
occasion. I would like to make a sport- 
ing offer to take the opinion of a London 
constituency on the subject. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) : We are here tonight on a 
very important occasion. By the time 
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the evening has passed the Colonies will 
have a charter for freedom of cultivation 
such as for the past fifty or sixty years 
they have never enjoyed. Hon. Members 
opposite have been so intent upon interests 
that specially concern their constituencies 
that they cannot look beyond to the larger 
questions which concern the Empire. It 
is the case that for the last sixty years 
the West Indies have never had the 
opportunity of advancing their staple 
cultivation without unfair competition. 
As far back as 1848 Free Trade com- 
pelled them to compete with slave-grown 
sugar in the Brazils and the United 
States. They had no sooner got over 
the effects of that competition than they 
were face to face with this bounty 
question, which, beginning about 1860, 
has become extremely active in the last 
twenty-five years. I shall be surprised if, 
after hearing the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dulwich, he 
does not go with me into the lobby. The 
hon. Baronet pointed out that the West 
Indies now send only 40,000 tons of 
sugar to this country. Why is that? It 
is because they cannot get fair play in the 
market of the mother country, and they 
go to America because the Americans 
have long since seen the injustice of this 
bounty system, and have anticipated it 
by putting on countervailing duties 
against the system. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that through all the years 
of this treatment the loyalty of the West 
Indies has never been doubted, and I am 
sure that though they have suffered so 
much they will readily forget the past, 
and look forward to a fair and reasonable 
future. The West Indies do not wish to 
have their produce enhanced ; they ask 
for justice. They have no sympathy 
with the policy of doles—they absolutely 
repudiate that principle. They desire 
only to grow sugar. They will stand 
the uncertainty of the trade; they are 
convinced that they have climate, soil, and 
enterprise in their favour; and if they 
have not now the capitai they will have it 
by their own credit, as long as it can be 
shown that under a fair system capital 
will get its reward. They do not ask for 
doles—only for fair treatment. I do not 
believe, like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Memberfor West Monmouthshire, that 
the population of this country is only con- 
cerned in the £s.d. of the matter; in 


fact I was very much surprised with 
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the way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated this question. The West 
Indies only ask for fair play, and not 
for preference. They want to grow their 
commodities, and are prepared to stand 
the rub of the market. It is absurd 
to think that the price of sugar can 
become to any appreciable extent higher 
than it has been during the last ten years. 
If the Convention comes into force, they 
have, whether for beet or cane, the full 
powers of production of the tropical and 
temperate zones to supply the sugar 
market, and I affirm that it is beyond the 
bounds of possibility—although I am not 
so ready as some hon. Members opposite 
to prophesy what is going to happen— 
that with that wide field of production 
open to them, the price of sugar can rise | 
to any considerable extent. It must also | 
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ends meet, improve in the same way that 
has been the case in Germany and Austria. 
When we consider the enormous tracts 
of ground in different parts of the 
world only waiting for capital to 
see a possibility of remunerative return 
to be thrown into cultivation, it is 
certain that there will be an enormous 
increase in the growth of cane sugar, 
which will bring an increased prosperity 
to all the subsidiary industries, such as 
shipping and machinery construction, 
dependent upon it. 


Convention. 


I speak not merely as interested in the 
West Indies, and as an English agri- 
culturist, but I speak officially on 
behalf of the refiners of Liverpool. I 
will leave the matter of refining to my 
colleagues who are specially conversant 


be remembered that owing to the depres-| with the case, but I woulc like to say 
sion of the cane sugar industry they have | this, in case time prevents them being 
not been able to make those improvements | called upon, that it is not the case that 
in cultivation and in the science of manu- | the refiners have made any gain owing 
facture that have been possible in the/| to the arrangement of the duties by the 
case of beet under artificial and Govern- | late Chancellor of the Exchequer. Under 
ment aid. It may well be that in the | this Sonvention, if carried out, assuredly 
course of Mg — few years, a yd | we yn have a wider area from which 
ean afford to borrow money with fair| to draw the most important staple of 
ae gee of adequate return, we shall) sugar than is i “i any cher thats 

nd the processes In cane sugar In-|on the face of the globe. Another 
dustry enormously improved. The hon. | point is that this apiiaion is nothing 
Member for the Rotherham Division seems! new. Thereisa precedent for it. It is 
to think that this great change will not| exactly analogous to the case of the 
benefit the mother country. As an/ Cobden treaty thirty or forty years ago. 
agriculturist here at home I am in a posi-| The hon. and learned Gentleman the 





tion to say that I fully believe we should | 
be able to grow beet in this country. For | 
several years I have gone through the 
process of beet cultivation here, and it has | 
been carefully tried in different parts of 
the country, and I believe the possibilities 
of turning out beet capable of bearing a 
high saccharine return are very great. 
When we consider that the proportion of | 
the return on cane is only something like 

one-sixth more than that on beet per acre, | 
that the growth of cane takes about | 
eighteen months against only a year for 
beet, and the great distance and conse- 
quent freight charges which cane has to | 
sustain in carriage, we may fairly conclude 
that there will be no more interesting 
economic question lying in front of us 
than that as to whether beet or cane will 
be the better product in the long run. [| 
am prepared to say that if we can only 

grow beet in this country we shall see 

many of our poor country districts, which 

now find very great difficulty in making 


Mr. W. F. Lawrence. 


Member for South Shields affirmed that 
the quiet example of this country in 
favour of Free Trade was drawing others 
to follow us. I never heard a more 
preposterous statement coming from a 
gentleman so well informed as he usually 
is. What are these countries that are 
following our example? The French 
Minister, in speaking on that subject, 
described the Convention as a work of 
peace. In the face of that opinion we 


| need not fear the criticism of those who 


think that in any sense we are going back 
upon the doctrines of Free Trade in this 
country, under which the country has 
for a long time distinctly flourished. I 
am a strong supporter of those who 


| desire that such commodities as can be 


most easily grown shall be most freely 
exchanged, and because I feel that for 
many a long year the great industry of 
the West Indies has been cribbed. cabined, 
and confined by the selfish and ignorant 
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policy of the mother country, I welcome | 
this day the action of the Government, | 
and I am willing to forget the past in | 
looking forward to the future. 


*(9.34.) Mr. PARTINGTON (Derbyshire, 
High Peak): I do not propose to take up 
more than a few minutes of the time of the 
House ; but I should like to say a few 
words on this very interesting and im- 
portant subject. I listened to the speech 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
and I understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the principal reason for 
the ratification of the Convention was 
that the sugar planters in the West Indies 
ought to have a reasonable margin of 
profit. He said further that if they got 
£10 a ton for their sugar that would be a 
reasonable margin. I am connected with 
manufacture, and I should like to be also 
guaranteed a reasonable margin of profit. 
There are plenty of trades in this country 
at present whose margin of profit is very 
small ; and many of the shareholders of 
these trading companies think that it is not 
in any way reasonable. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will inquire into the position 
of the cotton mills in Lancashire, he will 
see that the margin of profit is very small 
indeed ; and that, in some cases, it is non- 
existent. I do not know whether this is 
a new development of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Department, or whether he 
is prepared to say that all trades in the 
country are to have a reasonable margin 
of profit. If so, all interested in trade 
will be very pleased to hear it. I under- 
stood from the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouth, that they can grow sugar in Cuba 
at £6 to £7 per ton, which will give the 
growers a profit. If we are trying to 
guarantee the growers in the West 
Indies a profit at £10 per ton, surely we 
shall be guaranteeing the sugar planters 
in Cuba something more than a “ reason- 
able margin of profit.” The President 
of the Board of Trade said that he did 
not expect that during the next ten 
years the price of sugar would be above 
the average for the last ten years. What, 
in that event, will be the good to the 
Colonies of ratifying the Convention? I 
think, however, we have a better authority 
than the President of the Board of Trade 
in regard to this matter. We have the 
authority of Sir Henry Norman, and he 
tells us that if the Convention is ratified, 
he expects that sugar will be 3d. a lb. 
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more than at the present time. That 
means, on the consumption of sugar in 
this country, a sum of between £7,000,000 


or £8,000,000. One-third of the sugar 


imported into this country is used in 
manufacture—in the confectionery and 
mineral water trades—and, therefore, 
these trades will have to pay one-third 
of the £7,000,000. I wonder whether 
the President of the Board of Trade 
will guarantee the confectionery and 
mineral water trades a reasonable margin 
of profit if the price of sugar increases. 
The other two-thirds of the sugar im. 
ported is used by t: e general consume r 
who are the working classes principally. 
They will have to pay two-thirds of the 
£7,000.000, and we all know that many 
of the working classes cannot afford to 
pay anything more than they are paying 
at present. In several large towns it has 
been shown that some‘hing like 30 per 
cent. of the population is living on the 
borders of poverty; and [| think it is a 
great shame that we should impose this 
extra tax on the working classes. We 
are asked to run the risk of having to 
pay seven to eight millions more for our 
sugar for the sake of assisting the West 
Indies whose total export of sugar only 
amounts to about three millions sterling. 
I believe something like five-sixths of 
the sugar exported from the West Indies 
goes to the United States. The United 
States puts a countervailing duty on 
bounty-fed sugar; and I should have 
therefore thought that the West Indies 
had already got what they wanted. If 
the bounties are removed, then the West 
Indian planters will have to compete with 
continental sugar growers; and I am 
afraid that their position will be worse 
than it is at present. The argument of 
the Government on this occasion is some 
what contrary to some of their argu- 
ments in the past. When they put a 
duty on coal they told us the foreigner 
would pay it ; and when they put a duty 
on imported wheat they told us again 
that the foreigner would pay it. But 
we on this side of the House were un- 
certain as to whether the foreigner would 
pay these duties. We know that in this 
case the foreigner gives us between 
£6,000,000 and £7,000,000 by selling 
sugar under cost price; and I think 
that, when we have a certain gift like 


that we ought to accept it with open 
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arms. I am an Imperialist, like the 
Colonial Secretary was in 1881 when he 
said— 

“Our policy had been for many years to prefer 
the large consuming interest of the whole com- 
munity to the peer producing interest of any 
single class.” 

That is why J intend to vote against the 
Motion. 


Brussels Sugar 


(9.42.) Mr. CUST (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I venture to ask the brief 
indulgence of the House fora few minutes 
while | endeavour to explain why I feel a 
great difficulty in giving my vote in favour 
of this Convention. In doing this, I 
wish to go back, for a few moments, to 
some of the facts which have been stated 
by the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down; because, if | may say so with 
great respect, the facts cannot be too 
often presented to the House. Now. Sir, 
we suffer manifest] y and obviouslyin every 
direction from the effects of foreign pro- 
tection; and it seems to me to be perfectly 
amazing that the only action we propose 
to take with regard to foreign protection 
should be directed against the only form of 
foreign protection which is directly bene- 
ficial to us. Weall know very well what 
the position of agriculture is. What has 
our diplomacy done to helpit ? Is English 
wheat of less importance than West 
Indian sugar? Again, a Committee is 
sitting upstairs to inquire into the 
gigantic shipping subsidies granted by 
foreigi Powers, which are mainly and 
almost avowedly directed against our 
maritime supremacy ; but no Government 
has yet thought fit to enter into diplo- 
matic relations and to use their influence 
in its strongest way in order to reduce 
the unfair competition under which our 
shipping has laboured, and is likely to 
labour still further in the future. I[t is 
absolutely only in this case of sugar that 
the British consumer derives great benefit 
from the strange methods of foreign 
finance ; and it is only in this case of 
sugar that Government after Govern- 
ment, since 1863 onwards, have called 
Conference after Conference in order to 
strain every nerve to get rid of the great 
advantages which foreign finance gives us. 
It would seem that our diplomacy has by 
an unaccustomed effort at last aroused 
France, Germany, and Austria to a sense 
of the lavish generosity with which, in 
this particular, they have been treating us. 
We may take it on trust that France, 
Mr. Partington 
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Germany, and Austria never intended to 
do so ; and we might surely have left the 
fact to themselves to discover. 

At the risk of brevity, and at some 
risk of repetition, let me ask the House 
how does the case stand now, and how 
will this Convention affect it? I speak 
as one not interested in any part of the 
sugar trade, not as an expert, but 
merely as a commonplace Member of 
Parliament. We are all agreed that after 
bread-stuffs, sugar, in all its forms, is the 
most important item in the food of the 
people. We know that from patent black- 
ing upwards it enters in a hundred ways 
into the daily life of men and women, 
We know that twenty trades depend on 
it, and that more than 200,000 hands are 
directly or indirectly engaged in dealing 
with it. In 1900 the sugar exported 
from this country, excluding, of course, 
all consumption within the United King- 
dom, amounted to over two and a quarter 
million pounds sterling. But it is not 
necessary to go very far into facts and 
figures which are probably familiar to 
most hon. Members, and which, indeed, 
have been already quoted. In round 
numbers we import 1,600,000 tons of 
sugar, and of this we take 1,500,000 tons 
from the bounty paying countries, or 92 
per cent. of the whole bulk. Further, 
we import on the other hand some 
40,000 tons from our West Indian 
possessions, or only 24 per cent. of our 
total sugar supply. By the effect of 


Convention. 


these bounties, direct and _ indirect, 
England gets sugar extraordinarily 


cheap, and [ understand, from what [| 
believe to be good authority, that we can 
buy sugar in London now at from 9s. to 
10s. per cwt. which in Germany, the 
country of its growth and origin, would 
cost 29s. or 30s. per cwt. These are the 
advantages which this country enjoys 
under the existing system. I do not 
think that the debate tonight will result 
in palming off doctrines of Free Trade and 
Protection. Theissue is sufficiently clear. 
What we have to consider, in the sheer 
commercial interests of the country, is 
what we stand to gain, and what we 
stand to lose by any alteration in the 
present system. It is calculated by Sir 
Henry Norman, who was Chairman of 
the very Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the whole subject, in his 
Minority Report, that if we were foolish 
enough to impose countervailing duties 
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against foreign bounties and if those 
duties had the desired effect (I quote 
his own words)— 

“The people of the United Kingdom will 
have to pay more for their sugar than they do 
at present, perhaps to the extent of $d. a lb 
We may, therefore, put at that figure 
the amount which foreign bounties, as 
they now exist, and as paid exclusively 
by the foreigner, deduct from the price 
we pay on 92 per cent. of the sugar we 
consume. ‘That is to say, if the bounties 
were abolished the people of this country 


would have to pay, on Sir Henry | trade out of the argument. 
jd. a lb. more for | has been already ‘eloquently and ably 


Norman’s calculation, 
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difficult and expensive character than the 
one on which we have been so long 
engaged in failing to understand. Some 
other reason for this Convention must,. 
therefore, be sought for; and it is to 
be found, we are told, in the salvation 
of our West Indian possessions; and, in 
a lesser degree, in the encouragement of 
the English | sugar refining trade. It was 
on these points that the President of the 
Board of Trade mainly based his case. 
I propose to leave the question of the 
refiners and the machinery used in the 
That point 


their sugar ; and it may be remembered | represented to the House by hon. Mem 


when we talk of sugar that every man, 
woman, and childin the United Kingdom | 
consumes annually per head some 90 lbs. | 


| 


of sugar. Therefore, this additional 
imposition cannot be classed as a| 
negligeable quantity. Now, supposing 


this calculation to be accurate, or 


anything in the least like accurate, 4d. | 


er lb. on 1,500,000 tons works out at | 
Pp , ns works out at | before the modern bounties came into full 


something between £7,000,000 and_| 
£8,000,000; so that it would appear, 
unless the whole of the statistical 


reasoning drawn from the best available 
sources be fallacious, and utterly fallacious 


bers who are experts on the ‘subject. As 
far as I know the sugar refining trade 
|has been, to a large “extent, a ‘foreign 
trade ; it was always a small trade, and 
now it is a dwindling trade. It employs 
a very small number. of English workmen 
as compared with sugar ; and, except in a 
few very exceptional instances, it was 
beaten out of England by Germany long 


operation. I am only venturing to re- 
present my own opinion; and I think 
the House will not be short of hon. 


| Members to support the sugar refining 


--as indeed I hoped to hear i. was—the | 
result of this Convention will be that we 


shall be taxed £7,000,000 
of a burden of an equivalent amount. 
That is a sum which would practically 
pay the interest on the whole cost of the 
late war. There are many sacrifices 
which 
asked to make a sacrifice of this size 
and character we ought to have a 
certainty of great compensating advan- 
tages. 

‘Now, Sir, what are we going to gain 
if this Convention is ratified? I will 
leave out of my argument the rather 
foolish phrases w hich I have read and 


sterling | 


annually and shall relieve the foreigner | 
‘Indies, and that the West Indies are 


trade. 


It remains now to consider the ques- 
tion of saving the West Indies. I quite 
agree that we are bound to the West 


bound to us by every tie of old relation- 


‘ship, of sentiment and of a singularly 


| glorious 


we could make; but if we are | 


tradition. No more splendid 
part in the history of England has been 
enacted on so large and ‘glorious a field 
as in the West Indies ; and I feel sure 
that every Englishman is eager to 


| sympathise with and to support the 


vention we shall advance the principles | 


of Free Trade amongst the unen- 


lightened foreign nations, and that a), 
‘the British Empire. 


Fr ree Trade Government must vote against | 


bounties. I do not imagine that the people 
of this country are willing to pay 


£7,000,000 a year in order to inculcate | 


on our foreign rivals commercial prin- 


ciples on which we are not all at all | 


firmly convinced ourselves. 
be an Education Bill of even a more 


That would | 


i 


generous efforts which the Colonial Secre- 
tary has made to assist the prosperity of 
our West Indian possessions. But we have to 


‘remember that our West Indian posses- 


heard which tell us that by this Con- | 81098, on which the President of the 


3oard of Trade so largely based his case 
tonight, are really only a part, a small 
part and a not very important part, of 
That may seem 
brutal, but we are discussing a commercial 
question, and commerce is “nothing if not 
brutal. I would point out in this par- 
ticular relation that the West Indies 
furnish us with only 2} per cent. of our 
supply of sugar, while four-fifths of their 
sugar trade is concerned with the United 
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‘States, under particularly favourable re- 
lations, which they will probably fcrfeit 
if the Convention is ratified. I suppose 
that even the most devoted West Indian 
of them all will allow that there must, of 
necessity, be some limit of sacrifice 
beyond which this country cannot go. 
Those who have read the Report of the 
‘Commission will know the enormous diffi- 
culties of the problem. And what is the 
general conclusion of the Commission as 
regards the objects of this Convention. 
I cannot help thinking, with regretful 
respect, that some of the conclusions of 
the Commission have not been fully 
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represented by those who have spoken | 


for the Government tonight. The Com- 
missioners are only doubtful whether the 
abolition of bounties would not (in their 
own words) 

“involve evils out of all proportion to those 

which it is desired to remove.” 
They not only refuse, with the exception 
of Sir Henry Norman, to recommend 
countervailing duties, but they point out 
that even if these far-reaching steps were 
taken, and the price of sugar rose to the 
highest point to which such _ political 
action might bring it, even such a rise 
would not place the West Indian sugar 
industry in a satisfactory condition. It 
is doubtful, they say, if the improvement 
would be permanent. Even, to quote the 
Report :— 

“Tf the policy of imposing countervailing 

duties were now adopted in the United King- 
dom the West Indies would find themselves, 
after a time, in a position no better than that 
which they at present occupy.” 
And a little further on, considering the 
sugar policy of the United States and of 
other countries, the Commissioners add— 
and these are important words— 

“Tt is not clear that even if the bounties 
were abolished, another crisis of a similar 
character might nut arise in the West Indies 
at a future day.” 

That is to say, that even if we take up 
the hazardous and expensive line of 
action which this Convention involves, 
the advantages to the West Indies would 
be, in the opinion of those who have 
a right to speak on the subject, more 
than problematical. I think that ought 
to carry great weight with the House. 
What the Committee did recommend in 
its somewhat discursive Report on the 
various Islands was, regular grants in 
aid on the most generous scale, the in- 
troduction of new industries and new 
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| methods of agriculture, better lines of 
| communication, and temporary assistance, 
| which would not alter our whole financial] 
policy or endanger us with foreign 
|countries, but which would probably, in 
| the long run, land the West Indies in a 
more prosperous and secure position. 
Mr. Sydney Oliver, the Colonial Secretary 
and Acting Governor of Jamaica, who 
| was Secretary to the Commission and has 
a very competent knowledge of the whole 
| subject, was quoted to-night, perhaps in 
a wrong sense, as a witness to the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of Jamaica. I do 
not think the speech referred to does 
that ; but what it does do is to give an 
account of various new methods and 
branches of agriculture. The figures 
are so interesting that I think they are 
/worth quoting. Coconuts have in- 
creased 47 per cent., oranges 54 per 
‘cent, pimento 38 per cent., bananas 
36 per cent., and coffee to the enormous 
amount of 88 per cent., whereas the 
increase of sugar amounts only to 0°5 
per cent., or ls. on every £100. Surely 
if this Convention is going to make the 
price of sugar so high as to make the 
fortunes of the West Indies, the point of 
| these statistics would seem to show that 
the salvation and security of the West 
| Indies lies, not in any great change in 
our financial policy, but in a judicious 
and continued assistance to the agricul- 
tural development of the West Indies. 


I think, then, Sir, that the passing of 
this Convention will not save the 
| West Indies ; and nothing has been said 
| to-night, even in the highly elaborate 
‘arguments of the President of the Board of 
Trade, to show that there is any certainty 
that the West Indian possessions will be 
saved by this Convention. The right 
hon. Gentleman dealt with hypothetical 
questions ; and he offered hypothetical 
objections to what he called vague and 
unsubstantial statements. If the Con- 
vention will not help to save the West 
Indies, it certainly will not abolish 
_bounties. In the first place Russia, 
Egypt, Brazil, the United States and 
‘other sugar producing countries had not 
joined in the scheme; and that, in my 
humble opinion, vitiates the whole value 
of the Convention. Even the parties to 
the Convention are maintaining their 
Cartel systems. In the second place, 
when these countries pretend to abolish 
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direct and indirect bounties, is it to be 
really believed that a country like 
Germany, in the middle of very great 
commercial expansion, which is checked 
for the present, will abolish her pre- 
ferential railway rates and her subsidised 
line of steamers, which are clearly an 
indirect bounty on produce during the 
period of transit. It seems to me that 
it is idle to suppose that Germany would 
dothat. There is one further point with 
reference to the extent by which this 
Convention will tie our hands in the 
future. We read that the Government 
of Great Britain declares that -— 

“No bounty, direct or indirect, shall he 
granted to sugar through the Crown Colonies 
during the duration of the Convention, and 
that no preference shall be granted in the 
United Kingdom to Colonial sugars as against 
sugars from any of the contracting States.” 


And we are asked to pass this novel, this 


entangling, this humiliating abnegation, | 


inthe same year in which the Colonial 
Secretary and the Colonial Premiers, in a 
blaze of Imperial glory, formally published 
theirpious aspirations towards preferential 
treatment within the Empire. We are 
also to submit the Convention to the 
self-governing Colonies. Queensland is 
a large sugar producing country, and 
likely to be larger ; and has a protecting 
tariff of her own in the nature of a 
bounty. The Government will have no 
power over Queensland except moral 
influence. Supposing Queensland re- 
pudiates the Convention, what are 
you going to do? You cannot coerce 
her; and is the British Government to 
be obliged to enact countervailing duties 
against Queensland sugar in favour of 
French, German or Australian sugar, 
and this, too, with a view to the closer 
union of the Empire. 

It is with very great regret that I can- 
not support this Convention. Itseems to 
me, at its best,rather futile and hazardous, 
and at its worst directly dangerous. 
We arelikely by its provisionsto lose a great 
deal of money, a great deal of commerce, 
and a great deal of employment at home, 
and to run the risk of very grave, very 
serious, and very needless complications 
abroad. I do most sincerely hope and 
pray, if it be possible, that the Govern- 
ment will be induced to leave this 
question an open one for their sup- 
porters. I do not think that any 
Government has ever received more 
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‘loyal and devoted support than the 
present Government has from _ its 
/supporters. We have backed the Govern- 
ment through thick and thin, through 
good report and through evil report, 
and stranger still, we are going to back 
them through the Report of the Educa- 
tion Bill. This step, if 1 may venture 
humbly to represent my view to my 
leaders, is one of more than national 
‘importance. It is a great commit- 
ment for the future, the result 
of which even those who are re- 
sponsible for it cannot foresee. There 
is a definite alternative in the first 
scheme of the Colonial Secretary. It still 
remains open. It would, I think, bea 
great mistake if this question were 
hustled through in an ill-considered and 
hasty manner, as it will be should we be 
forced to a Party division tonight. 


(10,10.) Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs): It appears to me that one 
thing is pretty certain, and that is that 
when we have listened to an appeal from 
a regular supporter of His Majesty’s 
Government, such as we have just 
heard, that appeal shows where the 
truth of the argument lies. When 
the supporter of the Government im- 
plores the Government to leave the 
matter an open question, then indeed 
that is the best of all testimony that if 
the matter were left open the Govern- 
-ment would fail to secure a majority. 
What is now proposed is very dangerous. 
It is impossible to estimate the en- 
tanglements which will arise from 
this measure; and I submit that the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
who has just spoken are well founded, 
and that it is indeed surprising that the 
one form of Protection which has been 
attacked by the Government is that 
form of Protection under which large 
bodies of the consuming public of this 
country reap a steady and constant 
benefit. But I desire tonight not to 
enter on the general question; but to 
submit the views which occur to me 
| with regard, particularly, to the state ot 
our West Indian possessions. I entirely 
| agree with the observations which have 
| been made that it is the duty of the 
'Government to watch over the develop- 
/ment of our Colonies, and to safeguard 
their interests, subject, of course, to the 
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condition that, in doing so, we shall not, 
on the one hand, depart from sound 
principles of finance, or, on the other 
hand, involve ourselves in international 
entanglements. 

I would ask the House to con- 
sider, for a moment, what the posi- 
tion of the West Indies is in reference 
to this matter of sugar. It pro- 
duces annually about 250,000 tons of 
sugar, of which this country consumes 
between 40,000 and 50,000 tons. The 
rest of the output goes to the United 
States, which is far and away the best 
customer of the West Indies for sugar. 
Therefore, in wishing to benefit the 
West Indies with reference to its sugar 
produce, we ought to ascertain how the 
West Indies would stand with regard to 
their best customer. It is not generally 
known that it has been reporte! by the 
West India Royal Commission (para- 
graph 7+) that in addition to a “high 
protective duty,” “local bounties” are 
granted in the United States for the 
production of sugar. The result of 
this proposal will thus apparentiv be 
that we shall have under the extra- 
ordinary stipulations of this Convention 
instantly to impose a countervailing 
duty as against the United States. 
Observe what the result of that would 
be with regard to the West Indies. The 
result would be that they would be at 
once confronted with a countervailing 
duty directed against a British colonial 
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product. The West Indies are 
in this very peculiar position. At 
present, owing to the _ proximity 


of the United ‘states, they have been 
able to surmount the two difficulties in 
the way of their achieving an entrance 
into the United States market. They 
have surmounted not only a bounty on 
the production of sugar in the United 
States, but also the protective duty 
there. What is now proposed is, in 
addition to these barriers at present 
imposed against the entry of West Indian 
sugar into the United States, to put over 
and above them a third barrier higher 
than all, namely, a countervailing duty 
which the West Indies would have to 
overcome before their sugar entered the 
United States market. At present, in 
my view, West Indian sugar has an easier 
entry to the States than the German, 
French, or Austrian, against all of which 
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latter there is—on account of its being 
bounty fed—a countervailing duty. 
That privilege of an easier entry to its 
best market is now to cease! The result 
would be most disastrous to the West 
Indies. Surely, the time has arrived 
when it is the duty of this country 
to conserve and protect the market 
between the West Indies and the 
United States. The United States has 
recently acquired the huge possession 
of Cuba; and the opposition of Cuba 
will indeed be serious enough without 
confronting the West Indies with this 
new barrier. In order to present a case 
for benefiting the West Indies we are 
putting on them a fresh, a real, and a 
heavy burden with regard to their best 
customer, which will practically prevent 
tne entry of West Indian sugar into the 
United States. It is said that after all 
that will be largely met by the increased 
price of West Indian sugar in our own 
markets. I want ‘to know what is the 
opinion of the Government in regard to 
that. No onecould have heard with 
more pleasure than I did the speech of 
the Under Secretary for the Board of 
Trade, but I failed to gather from that 
speech whether he argued that the price 
ot West Indian sugar would be raised. 
I gathered from some of his arguments 
that he hardly thought it would ; but 
if it be not raised, and raised very 
emphatically, I think the West Indies 
will give us very little thanks for the 
result of our diplomacy. But if the price 
is raised, observe what the position will be 
in this country. West Indian sugar will 
be confronted by German, Austrian, and 
French products in our home markets, 
and under what conditions will West 
Indian sugar be able to compete? We 
will not have abolished bounties in the 
continental nations, because they will 
continue under the cover and name 
of a surtax, the effect of which will be 
that all Continental nations will be per- 
mitted to place a duty of 2s. 6d. a ewt. 
on their products. These nations export 
two-thirds of their products, and conse- 
quently there will be an advantage 
to all the Continental nations in the 
shape of a surtax co the extent of 
10d. per ewt. upon their entire output. 
What will be the result ? It is said that 
we will have an open market and an 
increased price for West Indian sugar ; 
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but West Indian sugar has to be borne 
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from the West Indies, a distance of | 
between 3,000 and 4,000 miles, and will | 


have to compete with products coming 
from Ostend, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. 


For every hundred miles the continental | 


product is borne, the colonial product 
must be borne a thousand miles. Is not 
that sufficient to show that West Indian 
sugar cannot compete on equal terms 4 
By the increased cost to the producer 
and transmitter in the West Indies, the 
market is loaded in favour of the Con- 
tinental commodity by the effect of 
distance, and still further loaded by 
the 10d. surtax. The thing is ab- 
solutely ridiculous, as a penny would 
sway the market in favour of sugar 


from any quarter; but when the 
difference is 10d. in favour of Con- 
tinental producers, that shows the 


futility of a diplomacy which, in the 
name of abolishing bounties, preserved 
them under the name of surtax. The 
West Indian market will be disturbed 
and distorted from the States to Britain, 
and the result here will be as bad, if not 
worse, to the West Indies than it is at 
the present moment. 

There is the other and larger element. 
In order to do this we have unquestion- 
ably to raise the price of sugar, not to 
the West Indies, but to the people of 
this country. Are we justified in im- 
posing a tax of £8,000,000 sterling on 
the people of this country in order to 
perform a fantastic trick of this kind 
with West Indian finance? I do not 
know what may be the result with 
regard to foreign nations. It will un- 
doubtedly be productive of something 
in the nature of a tariff war. We shall, I 
suppose, at once have to impose counter- 
vailing duties against Russia and the 
United States, and then we should be in 
the same position with regard to the 
United States as was Russia recently. 
The long and short of the matter is that 
this is an attempt to ride two horses. 
You are attempting, on the one hand, 
to benefit the West Indies, and on the 
other to conciliate and promote the 
sugar refining interest. I was surprised 
to hear that the interest of the refiner 
was to be treated as the principal 
interest, and that of the manufacturer 
from refined sugar as subsidiary. There 
are 250,000 people employed in those 
industries, which have been managed 


with the most consummate skill, and 
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have gradually commanded the markets 
of the world, and of whose manufactures 
we export about £2,500,000 worth per 
annum. The refining interest employs 
5,000 men, or, with the allied trades, 
say 10,000. So that you have 10,000 
men employed in the principal interest, 
forsooth, and 250,000 in the subsidiary 
interests. I never heard the like of it. 
From the point of view of the West 
Indies, of the sugar industry as a 
whole, and, above all, of the general 
consuming British public, I submit 
that this proposal stands condemned. 


Convention. 


(10.23.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down, supported, in his opening 
remarks, the appeal which was made to 
the Government by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bermondsey—namely, 
that the Government should in this case 
make the decision what is called an open 
question, instead of, I suppose, putting on, 
as is usually the case, the Government 
tellers. Of course, in one sense every 
question is an open question. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bermondsey 
has declared his intention of voting 
against the Government. This is an 
open question, therefore, with him, and 
it may be an open question in the same 
way with others of my hon. friends who 
have failed to be convinced by the argu- 
ments of those who have supported this 
Convention. But if the meaning of the 
appeal is that we should not take the 
ordinary course with regard to a Govern- 
ment measure, then I must point out to 
my hon. friend and to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, who has 
supported him, that that would involve 
the Government in a charge of inter- 
national breach of faith and dishonour. 
We have to the best of our ability repre- 
sented this country in the Conference at 
Brussels. We have come to what is 
practically an unanimous decision with 
the Powers, and we, and all the other 
Powers, are equally bound to do every- 
thing to show that we are sincere in 
accepting the provisions to which we 
agreed ; and that we are ready to do our 
best to promote their adoption. To say 
to the House of Commons on this occasion 
that we will adopt the extremely rare 
course which is occasionally adopted by 
Governments where a matter is not of 
pressing or practical importance, or where 
perhaps the members of the Government 
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themselves are divided on the subject— 
to say that we will adopt that course 
with regard to a Convention to which we 
unanimously agreed, would be to take a 
course which certainly would throw dis- 
credit upon English diplomacy. 

I listened attentively to the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down, and I must confess that, 
although I have devoted a great deal of 
time to the subject, many years ago as 
President of the Board of Trade, and now 
for a considerable number of years as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, I was 
really unable to follow him or to under- 
stand exactly at what he was driving. If 
I do injustice to his argument it may be 
want of intelligence on my part, but, at 
all events, it is not want of good intention. 
lf I understand him, he argued that, in 
spite of this Convention, bounties would 
still continue in consequence of some- 
thing which he called a surtax, the effect 
of which I do not think he exactly 
appreciates. But I put this to him as 
an alternative. In our opinion the sur- 
tax has been fixed at a rate which is 
not compatible with the giving of any 
bounty or advantage which need be 
taken into practical or appreciable con- 
sideration. But if | am wrong in that— 
if it be the fact that we are all wrong, 
that those who attended the Conference 
on our behalf and on behalf of foreign 
nations, and those experts who advised 
them, were all wrong, and that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman alone knows the 
real facts connected with this compli- 
cated sugar question, then, I say, why 
on earth need he trouble himself about 
the Convention, why predict all these 
evil results when, according to his own 
argument, it will have no effect at all? 

Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
went into another matter which has 
been raised by other hon. Members, 
which I will deal with very briefly 
indeed. He expressed a fear of what will 
happen if, under the terms of the Con- 
vention we are forced to take steps to 
penalise Russian sugar, and he assumed 
all kinds of terrible results that might 
accrue to the trade of this country. 
Now, I am one of those who believe that 
we must carry out our own fiscal system 
in our own way. I shall show hereafter 
that we are carrying it out in our 
own way, and, so long as we con- 
tinue to be responsible for the affairs of 
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the country, that will be our policy. We 
are going to carry out our own fiscal 
arrangements in our own way, without 
the slightest reference to what foreign 
countries may think about it, and we 
are not going to be terrified by those 
threats which are put forward with 
some indiscretion, as I think, by the 
Party opposite, as to what things will be 
done to us if we do what we think to 
be best for British interests by foreign 
countries who are more or less directly 
interested. The fact is, that with regard 
to Russia, Russian exports to this country 
are a mere fraction of her produce and 
a mere fraction of our supply. If we 
were to pass an ordinance tomorrow 
prohibiting the introdu-tion of Russian 
sugar, it would make not the slightest 
difference either to Russian industries 
or to British industries. The matter is 
really not one of the slightest practical 
importance ; but even if it were, if in 
the interests of this country we thought 
it right and proper to exclude a large 
supply of sugar from this country, | 
should regard it entirely from the point 
of view of British industries, and I should 
not regard it from the point of view of 
the interests of Russia or of any other 
country. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire, in replying to 
the very careful and lucid and complete 
statement of the Government case which 
was made by my right hon. friend the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade, in- 
sinuated that, in his opinion, that speech 
had been neither concise nor lively. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: [I said 
it was. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The right 


hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well 
that there are insinuations by affirmation 
as well as by negation, and [ think I do 
not misrepresent him when I say that he 
suggested that my right hon. friend’ 
statement was neither concise nor lively. 
I will not call the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech “ portentous,’ as he objects to the 
phrase, but I am sure he will not be 
offended if I say that that speech also 
was neither concise nor lively. I make 
these prefatory observations only in order 
to excuse myself to the House. This is 
a very complicated subject and a very 
difficult subject. It deals with very 
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important theories. Political economy | 
has always been a dry science, and_ 
it therefore deals with theories which | 
are necessarily dry, and it deals with a 
vast mass of facts, every one of which is 
disputed. In these circumstances I have 
no hope whatever that I shall excel 
either my right hon. friend or the right 
hon. Gentleman, or that I shall be able 
to make, on this occasion at any rate, a 
concise or lively speech. I would have 
gone further, and said that it was not 
in the power of any human being to do 
so if it were not for one of the most 
admirable speeches, short though it was, 
to which | have ever listened in the 
House of Commons—I mean the brilliant 
effortof my hon. friend the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. I have 
said it is a very complicated question, 
and surely it is not made less so by the 
fact that the arguments against the Con- 
vention are mutually contradictory— 
that isto say, they are more or less in- 
consistent. The opposition is there— 
that is consistent enough—but the 
reasons given for the opposition are dis- 
cordant, and in replying on the debate I 
have to go over a great deal of ground, 
and deal separately withall these various 
and conflicting statements. 

Ithink I may at the outset say that 
the issues the House has to decide are 
really very simple, and are only two in 
number. I would call them the material 
and the moral issues. The waterial 
issue isthe pocket question, the question 
of whether or not bounties are to the 
pecuniary advantage of this country, or 
to the advantage of the industries of this 
country. That is the first question. 
The second question, which I call the 
moral question, goes, in my opinion, 
very deep down into the foundation of 
our Empire. I[t is this—Are we pre- 
pared to say that the pecuniary question, | 
and that alone, is to decide our policy ? 
Are we to say that we are ready to re- 
pudiate the principles of common justice 
if it be found that the adoption of those 
principles may involve us in more or 
less pecuniary loss? Now, as to the’ 
pecuniary question, there is one thing | 
which seems to me to have been lost 
sight of on the other side of the House. | 
I regard their calculations—I do not say | 
it in any offensive sense—as absurd, be- 
cause they are so purely hypothetical, I | 
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regard their predictions as absurd, le- 
cause the same predictions have been 
made, to my knowledge, for the last 
twenty-five years and have always proved 
false ; and they are at liberty if I make 
any predictions to regard mine with. 
equal disfavour. The fact is, this is a 


| case on which nobody can dogmatise as 


to the future. ([lIronical Opposition 
cheers, and counter cheers.] I am glad 
to be cheered from both sides of the 
House. I can only say that had that 
statement been so generally approved of 
and so generally accepted at the begin- 
ning of the debate it would have saved 
at least three-fourths of the speeches to 
which we have listened. 

My first point is this, that in any 
estimate of pecuniary advantage you 
must not consider only a possible tem- 
porary advantage, but you must consider 
also the permanent result ; and that 
leads me to say that in matters of econo- 
mics, if you can agree upon a principle, 
you must accept that principle, and act 
upon it in spite of questions of temporary 
expediency. That is what distinguishes 
the old Free Traders, the authors of Free 
Trade, from those who now parade in 
their cast-off garments. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Shields 
told us, in what to me was a really 
amazing speech, that this Convention 
was an attempt on the part of a Tory 
Government to secure Protection for 
certain industries. I say that is a per- 
fectly amazing statement. What is the 
principle which lies at the bottom of 
Free Trade, and is in itself, therefore, 
contradistinct from Protection? We 
have been told by my right hon. friend 
that this is a quarrel of words, and that 
everything depends on the definition of 
Free Trade. but who is entitled to give 
the definition of Free Trade? Surely 
the author of Free Trade. I was going 
to refer to Mr. Cobden, but probably the 
real author of Free Trade was Adam 
Smith. At any rate, Mr. Cobden was 
so completely the apostle of Free Trade 
that I think he may be taken as an 
authoritative exponent of its doctrine. 
What was the doctrine of Free Trade ? 
It was not founded merely on commercial 
expediency or on questions of temporary 
loss or gain, but on the endeavour to 
establish as a principle that everything 
should be done to secure the natural 
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course of production and exchange. | 
Mr. Cobden said something to this effect 
—I do not know that | am using his exact 
words—that “What we (meaning the 
Free Traders) want is that every natural 
source of supply should be open to us 
as nature and nature's God intended 
it should be, and without artificial 
hindrance.” He said, “Until we gain 
that we shall never be satisfied.” But 
this Convention, on the face of it, at any 
rate, is surely intended to secure this 
equality, and to secure the natural course | 
of trade. Here you have a great trade 
artificially diverted by a stimulus given 
by foreign countries totheir own producers. 
If you can exactly keep the situation, 
not protecting your own trade, not 
giving the slightest advantage to your 
own trade, but putting it in what may 
fairly be called the natural situation, 
surely in that case you are following 
the strictest line of the principle which 
I have said is the principle declared by 
Mr. Cobden to be that of Free Trade. 
Our object is to secure the natural 
course of production and exchange. 
Bounties interfere with that natural 
course. They contravene the principle. 
They destroy the ordinary arrangements 
which would result from natural con- 
ditions. They divert capital and labour 
from the employment in which naturally 
they would find the most remunerative 
field, and they turn them into other 
directions less to the advantage of the 
country concerned. And, accordingly, 
you will find that until the last few years, | 
whenanewschoolof economists hasstarted 
into existence—talk of the new economy ! 
The new economy is not found on this 
side of the House ; it is found | 
on that [Pointing to the Opposition]— | 
and until the last few years, I say, until | 
the new economy represented by such an | 
expert as the hon. Member for West | 
Islington and others, no economist of the 
slightest eminence, no Commission ever | 
appointed by any Government, no Com- | 
mittee of Parliament, no authority of the 
slightest importance, has ever denied what | 
seems to me to be the plain fact that 
bounties absolutely contradict the prin- | 
ciple of Free Trade, and are in themselves 
injurious to the country that gives them, 
and injurious in the long run to the | 
country that at the moment profits by | 
them. (“Oh.”) Oh yes! You cannot 
take half of the proposition without 
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taking the whole of it. I assert, and [ 
am sure that I cannot be contradicted, 
that you will not find a single passage 
from any economist of note that does not 
accept that proposition—that they are 
injurious, as I have said, not only to the 
giver, but in the long run to the recipient, 


Convention. 


Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT made a 
remark across the table which did not 
reach the gallery. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Really, the 


‘right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


West Monmouthshire always tries to 
interrupt what, after all, is a serious 
argument, by personal allusions. I think 
he ought by this time to know that it is 
rather embarrassing and tends to protract 
the discussion. Still, out of courtesy to 
him, I will reply to his interruption. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT : I only 


meant to say it was not a new doctrine. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : What is 
not a new doctrine ? I have been layin 
down a doctrine as being the accepteS 
doctrine of every authority on Free Trade, 
and the right hon. Gentleman says it is 
not a new doctrine ! 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said it 
was not a new doctrine to condemn coun- 
tervailing duties against bounties. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The right 
hon. Gentleman is inconsequent. I was 
not speaking of countervailing duties. I 
am going to speak of them. At the 
present moment I am _ speaking of 
bounties. I did not say whether counter- 
vailing duties were better than bounties 
or worse than bounties. I must proceed 
by steps, and what I was saying was that 
they are condemned as mutually injurious 
by every great authority down to the 
One may say, 
Sir, that not only are bounties contrary 
to Free Trade, but that if they are 


| instituted, as one of the speakers said, as 
‘a form 


of protection, they are a 


| particularly objectionable form of protec- 


tion. And, at any rate, Protection, 
whether right or wrong, is a defensive 
policy. Protection is intended to secure 
to the country establishing that policy 
the whole of its own trade for its own 
Bounties are intended to do 


a great deal more. Bounties are an 
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aggressive policy. They are intended to | 


invade and to secure the markets of | 
countries in comparison with our own— 


'we have indeed to look forward to a 


another country to which entrance 
cannot be obtained by legitimate means. 
They are intended to secure them by 
artificial stimulus and arrangement. 

Then it is said—by the new school, not 


by the old—that these bounties only | 


injure the bounty-giving people ; and 
really I have been perfectly astounded by 
the observations of some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with regard to foreign nations. 
If a foreigner had been present he 
certainly would not have been flattered 
by what he would have heard, because in 
effect what they say is that 
they recognise that foreign nations 
are not philanthropic, and that there- 
fore, if they spend this vast sum 
of money it is not from any altruistic 
purpose, or special goodwill towards this 
country, which is the chief beneficiary ; 
but they say the statesmen and econo- 
mists of foreign countries are such utter 
fools that they have gone on paying I do 
not know how many millions a year— 
amounting at present to something like 
seven or eight millions—for the benefit | 
of people with whom they are in the 
most earnest and strenuous competition, 
without being in the slightest degree 
aware of what they are doing. That 
is a most extraordinary view to take. 
My own opinion is different. I admit I 
attach a great deal more importance to 


the astuteness of foreign statesmen; 1, 


do not think the whole of the wisdom 
rests onthis side of the Channel. I do 
say, let us consider before we condemn | 
those “poor, ignorant foreigners” 
whether they may not have had a 
serious object and may not have been 
very near accomplishing it. 

What has been the object of foreign 
Powers? It has been, in the first place, 
to develop their own agriculture and 
manufactures. The hon. Member for 
South Shields, I think, triumphantly 
appealed to what he says is the fact that | 
since the adoption of a Protectionist 
policy by foreign countries their trade 
has fallen off proportionately to ours. 
We now are the one nation which 
maintains commercial supremacy on the 
Continent of Europe. Well, Sir, as a/| 
convineed Free-Trader, I listened tothat 
argument really with some alarm. 
Because, if Free Trade is to stand upon 
such a foundation as that — upon the | 
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assumption that Protection has reduced 
proportionately the trade of foreign 


bad time for Free Trade, because the 
absolute reverse isthe case. As amatter 
of fact, since the establishment and 
since the increase of this Protectionist 
policy, we have found the trade in the 
United States, which is most Protectionist 


of all nations, and the trade of Germany, 


which comes very near at its heels—we 
have found that trade increasing with 


giant strides, and we have found it 


increasing in very much larger propor- 
tion than our own. I have always 
thought that there was an answer to 
that from a free-trade point of view. 
We must attribute this enormous 
extension of trade to other circumstances 
without detracting from the principle of 
Free Trade. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite raised the point 
which he made in this connection, and 
put forward the failure of foreign nations 
and our success as the real basis of his 
faith in Free Trade, then, I think, he 
was indeed resting upon a most slender 
foundation. 


Mr. ROBSON: I do not wish to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
but what I said was that we had 
maintained among the nations of 
Europe our supremacy in the spread of 
international trade. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I was saying 
that foreigners must not be considered 
so ignorant as some hon. Members 
What I wish to point out is 
that these countries have a definite 
object in view, whether it is right or 
wise, or not. Their first object was 
to improve their own agriculture and to 
extend their own manufactures. They 
have done so to amost remarkable degree. 
There is nothing more remarkable in the 
course of the last few years than the 


growth of a perfectly gigantic industry, 


first in beet-growing, and secondly in the 
refinement of sugar. While our 
remained stationary, 
or have gone back, the whole of this 
vast trade has been secured by our 
foreign competitors, and secured 


‘entirely because of the bounties [“ No.’’]. 


It is fair to suppose that they have 
always had in view the possibility that 
N 
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by their competition they might exclude | the sources of supply, to trust to natural 
those who otherwise would have been! competition, under natural circum- 
their legitimate competitors, and that | stances, to keep the price of any article 
they might destroy legitimate industries | down to its legitimate level. lf we were 
which otherwise would have been’ to allow the cane sugar industry of our 
successfully prosecuted. Now, then, I | Colonies to be killed by this unfair com- 
come to a point which I wish to press_ petition, if we were to allow the superior 
upon the House. If this object has/ article, this cane sugar, to be killed by 
been accomplished —and it has been the inferior article by the artificial 
nearly accomplished—what will happen ?| stimuli, I believe our descendants would 
Prices will go up and every advantage rue the policy that we should have 
which you can show to the working of | pursued. These are the general principles 
the jam manufacturers, and all the rest | on which I suggest that bounties ought 
of those who are contesting the Conven-' to be condemned, and I say I cannot 
tion, will be more than stultified by the | understand how any person can deny 
increased price in sugar which you will | that these, at any rate, are views which 
have to pay. At the present time we are in accordance with the strictest 
hear a great deal about trusts. What doctrine of Free Trade as it was declared 
is the objection totrusts ? No one objects by Cobden, by Bright, and by the econo- 
to the legitimate combination of manu- | mists who preceded them. 
facturers to reduce the cost of production, Now I want to consider other objec- 
or if possible to prevent unnecessary and tions that arise from the particular 
illegitimate competition. The objection | situation in which our own interests are 
to trusts in America and in this country placed—I mean the interests of the re- 
is always this, that it is feared—and fining industry and the interests of the 
experience shows that it is rightly West Indies. The right hon. Gentleman 
feared—that they use their power in the Member for West Monmouth referred 
order to crush out all other competition, —and I do not in the least comvlain—to 
and that when they have done that language used by me in 1881]. Well, 
they make the public pay for the whole, sir, I do say in regard to all these 
transaction. This Convention, in my | quotations that I hope that those who 
opinion, comes at the right time, although make them take the trouble to read the 
Iam not going to say that in my opinion whole of the documents and the speeches 
it should not have come earlier. At all which they quote (I do not expect them 
events, there is an argument to be to give the whole of the documents to 
made in favour of allowing the bounties | te House) and see and consider what is 
to continue until they had just the spirit of those speeches as well as 
succeeded, and then to stop them. any particular passages. But I pass 
That, at all events, is what we have that on the present occasion—I pass it 
done. because I am perfectly aware, and I am 
Now, what has been the result of | here to declare that since 1881 circum- 
bounties up to the present in the stances have entirely changed. No one 
competition between different coun-| knows that better than the right hon. 
tries? In the competition between the! Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
countries, France has substantially been | mouthshire and his friends—that circum- 
defeated, and now you have arrived | stances have changed, and when circum- 
at this situation, that a practical mono-| stances change, opinions change at the 
poly has been secured by Austria and /same time. But there is one point which 
Germany ; and if bounties are allowed, | those who quote me so freely seem to 
were allowed to goon, I do not doubt have lost sight of. These speeches were 
for a moment that the prices would | not in favour of bounties. The import- 
have been materially raised as a result | ance of that lies in the application of it. 
of the monopoly that would have been In 1881, as much as now, the Govern- 
established. There can be no doubt as| ment of which I was a member was 
to what would happen if we were to | opposed to bounties. We thought them 
submit to a great monopoly in this | disastrous things, and that they ought 
article. Our interest is as Mr. Cobden | by all reasonable means to be put an 
described it ; our interest is to multiply ' end to. I remember the deputation to 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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which my right hon. friend referred. It | 
was a deputation of sugar refiners and | 
others interested to Mr. Gladstone, and | 
I was present. But the right hon. | 
Gentleman does me too much honour 
when he suggests that on that occasion | 
anything | said was in a special sense to 
be taken as representing the Government, | 
even as against the utterance of the 
Prime Minister. | was the youngest 
member of that Government, but I had 
never been a member of a Government 
before, and I did not at that time arro- 
gate to myseif any such position, and | 
accepted Mr. Gladstone as the true and | 
only representative of the policy of the 
Government. On the occasion of that de- | 
putation, Mr. Gladstone was extremely | 
sympathetic. He did not in any way 
exclude the idea of countervailing duties; | 
but he said that at that time the case was 
not proved. There were three facts then 
which weighed with Mr. Gladstone and 
with his Government. The first was 
that what was then asked was that we | 
should impose countervailing duties on | 
sugar, and wait to see what the foreign | 
Governments would do. That is to say, | 
we should at once impose a countervail- | 
ing duty against all the countries of 
Europe. Now the situation is entirely | 
changed. At present all the principal | 
sugar growing countries have agreed to | 
this Convention, by which bounties are | 
to be abolished; and the penal Clause | 
can only come into operation against | 
those countries which are outside the | 
Convention, and which can be treated as | 
non-exporting countries. The second | 
thing was, at that time we had no evi- | 
dence whatever that any serious injury | 
had been done either to the sugar refining | 
industry or to the production of sugar in 
the West Indies, and in those days 
we were young and credulous, and we 
were under the belief that foreign | 
Powers were anxious to get rid of their 
bounties ; that the process, in words 
which have been repeated to-night, and 
which I remember so well, had already 
begun, and we had only to be quiet and 
leave matters as they were in order 
that bounties might be abolished by | 
voluntary action. Have they been! 
abolished by the voluntary action of | 
the countries concerned? And that is 
twenty-one years ago. Not a bit of it. | 
They have gone on with greater vigour | 
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than ever; they have increased again 
and again, and they have produced 
greater and greater results, as those 
countries think, for their own benefit, 
or, as we may think, with some incon- 
venience to their exchequer, which is a 


different thing from a mere question of 


national advantage. But to this day it 
is perfectly certain that there is no 
chance whatever of bounties being abol- 
ished by any voluntary arrangement 
among the Powers, unless we, who hold 


'the largest market, will agree to give 
| our sanction to any agreement they make 


for the insertion of a penal clause in 
case in future they should break the 


agreement. That is the great change 
When 


| you consider what was said in that day 
In the very able memorandum signed by 


Mr. Farrer, as he was then, Permanent 


|Secretary to the Board of Trade, you 


will see a series of predictions and state- 


/ments based upon arguments which at 
|the time appeared to be sound, but 


which experience has absolutely falsified. 

The refining trade since then has gone 
from bad to worse. I was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Member for West 
Monmouthshire refer once more to the 
fact that one great firm of sugar refiners 
was in the happy position of making a 
great fortune. It is perfectly true. 
There is still, as the remnant of a great 
industry—and no one can tell how much 
greater it might have been by now—the 
production of “Tate’s crystals,” and a 
few other considerable firms. But the 
refining trade has lost in the last twenty- 
one years a great amount of capital, and 
a large number of persons have been 
diverted to other employments with great 
suffering to themselves, and the industry 
has become practically insignificant. My 
right hon. friend referred to a very 
interesting Convention which was made 
in 1864 for the protection of this refining 
industry, and was made by Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was in the early sixties. 
Mr. Gladstone, who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, declared that the object 
of this was to preserve and develop that 
great and important industry of sugar 
refining in this country. Nothing came 
of that. It was the intention to impose 
countervailing duzies. Countervailing 
duties were not imposed. Now I would 
note, when we are dealing with hypothe- 
ses, is it not permissible for me to deal 
with the hypothesis that if in 1864 or 
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1863 that Convention had been made | 
operative, and the sugar-refining of this | 


country had been-——not protected, I do 
not mean that—but preserved from the 
unfair, artificial competition to which it 
was subjected—why is it impossible to 
conceive, in those circumstances, that 
the industry, considerable as it is now, 
might have been fifty-fold greater, be- 
cause, in that time, the industries on the 
Continent have increased fifty or even 
a hundred fold? Why should not we 
have obtained from our own citizens and 
working men all the advantages which 
have been gained for foreigners ? 


Then I am told that in this or that | 


industry a large number of people are 
maintained by the destruction of the 
sugar-refining industry. When we began 
the evening, and had nothing but pam- 
phlets to go upon, we were told that 
there were 100,000 people employed in 
those industries. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Monmouth raised them to 


200,000. The hon. and learned Gentle- | 


man the Member for South Shields raised 
them to 250,000, and the last speaker, 
going beyond them all, translated 
250,000 persons into 250,000 men, which 
would mean, with their families, more 
than one million—a splendid instance of 
the value of hypotheses. I do not 
believe for a moment that there are 
more than 50,000 people employed in 
different trades which, in any sensible 
degree, are dependent on sugar; but 
whether they be 50,000 or 1,000,000, 
I say there is nothing whatever to induce 
us to believe that we might not have 
employed even more British subjects— 
more British capital, more British ma- 


chinery — in sugar - refining and _pro- | g ; 
; r xt sel already impoverished, by that and other 


'means, at last I have been able to re 


duction, if only we had protected them 
against this competition in time. 

Then I come to the West Indies. I am 
not going to dwell at length upon that. 
But surely some of the—well, I will say 
—taunts or observations which have 
been made are unnecessary. I am 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. If 
I am anything, | am the representative 
in this House of the interests of those 
Colonies, and if I speak with some feeling 
in regard to them—well, I hope I may 
be excused, and I should be ashamed of 
myself if I did not sympathise with their 
sufferings and complaints, when I think 
those sufferings are real, and when I 
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What has been the history of the West 
Indies since this bounty business began ? 
Our history is not a very honourable 
one with regard to these, which we once 
called our most flourishing, and which 
still, as my hon. friend the Member for 
Southwark says, are amongst our most 
glorious possessions in consequence of 


Convention. 


'the traditions with which they were 


connected. The history of our relations 
with them is not a very honourable one to 
this country. From the time when we 
practised a vicarious virtue and emanci- 
pated the slaves and gave what was an 
altogether inadequate compensation 
for the property we destroyed—from 
that time to this I am afraid that we 
have too often considered our interests 
without considering at the same time 
the legitimate interests of our colonists 
and fellow-subjects. But I say their 
history has been the history of a struggle 
for existence for the last twenty years. 
The right hon. Member for West Mon- 
mouth spoke about Jamaica. I wili take 
Jamaica as a good illustration. Jamaica 
is not prospering. Jamaica has been 
altogether behindhand, has been piling 
up deficits, has been in a most difficult 
position, and has caused me the greatest 
anxiety. By the strictest economy, by 
an economy in the provision tor the 
administration of justice, in the pro 
vision for medical supply, and educa- 
by economy which has been 
called for by the necessities of the 
case, but which otherwise I should 
certainly not have thought true economy, 
I have reduced the expenditure, and by 


efforts on which I will not dwell, partly 


by increased taxation upon people 


establish an equilibrium between revenue 
expenditure. But under what 
The sugar industry 
continues in Jamaica and the West 
Indies. Why? Three or four years ago 
the Royal Commission were of opinion, 
as they well might be from the circum- 
stances that came before them, that the 
sugar industry was doomed almost in 
the course of the next few years. The 
United States, kinder to our Colonies 
than we ourselves have been, estab- 
lished a system of countervailing 


duties, which for a time gave tempo 


know that those complaints are just.|rary relief to the West Indies. That 


Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
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relief cannot bé permanent, whether the | away or handed over to our competitors.” 
Convention is carried or not. The| Anda trade once gone—men of business 
countervailing duties at the present | will agree with me—it is not very easy 
time countervail only bounties and not |to restore it. In the West Indies, al- 
Cartels, and therefore there is still a| though the land isin a very impoverished 
bounty against West Indian sugar in| condition, they buy £2,000,000 or 
the United States; and, moreover, the} £3.000,000 worth of British goods 
United States is making such progress | from this country—they might be able 
with its protected industries—with its| to buy ten or twenty times that 
folly, as hon. Gentlemen opposite would | amount, but even two or three million’s 
say, with its foolish lack of the most | worth of British manufactures is not 
ordinary economic principles—that in | altogether a thing to be despised. I 
the next few years it will certainly be | will undertake to say that that alone will 
self-supplying in this matter by means | keep something like 40,000 persons fully 
of its dependencies, with the help of! employed, and that is worth considering 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Under those | When we are asked to consider the number 
circumstances we should be then in the | employed in each separate trade. 
position in which the Royal Commission | (jpg word I must say. What is the alter- 
found themselves. In the course of | native which is suggested to us? It is 
another year or twosugar would go, and suggested by some persons that we should 
if sugar goes Jamaica will go as well, | not agree to this Convention, but that we 
and it is one of those islands called com-| should give grants to the West Indies. 
paratively prosperous. As to Ba rbados, | N ow, whenever I have come down to this 
St. Vincent, and the smaller islands of | House to ask for these grants they have 
the Windward group, nothing could | heen described in sneering terms as doles 
save them ; they would be reduced to a| and eleemosynary gifts by the hon. 
condition in which they could only be | Gentlemen who are opposed to this Con- 
kept alive by bounties on a very large | vention. Now they put forward these 
scale indeed, and even then the black | doles against the Convention, but if the 
population, to whom we owe great | Convention were destroyed I should not 
obligations, would be little removed from | find them voting for these “doles.” They 
pauperism. are not doles, they are the incomplete 
| payment of our debts, and do not believe 
for a moment that anything that has 
man direct. [Laughter.| Hon. Members | been referred to as possible would be a 
opposite laugh, but have I ever refrained | sufficient dole in the event of the ruin of 
from telling the working man what [| | tie West Indies. We are told that the 
believed to be true. Political opposition | West Indies are of no consequence to us, 
may go a long way, but nobody, I think, | and that they send us only 46,000 tons 
will accuse me of any lack of courage in | of the 240,000 tons they export. Well, I 
expressing my opinions to the working | would say that the great majority of their 
men, as well as to every class in the | production goes to the United States 
community. I wish I could address an | because of exceptional and temporary cir- 
audience of working men, I should | ¢umstances. When those circumstances 
appeal to their sense of justice—but that | Come to an end, the only market for the 
is another question. I would appeal also | West Indies, for their 240,000 tons, is this 
to their pockets and their interest. 1 | Country. It would be two million tons if 
would say, “What have youdone? You | only they had a fair chance, and if, when 
have destroyed a trade which might they had a fair chance, they knew how to 
have found employment for goodness take advantageof it{OrPosition laughter] 
knows how many people, and you may —that is certainly so—if they knew how 
SB RS. ’ | to take advantage of it, and we were able 
go on and throw away trade after trade, . 5 . : 
the best trades of the country, for it is to introduce fresh capital and enterprise. 
not the worst trades which are com- Thaneieie, ening. as 1% papny teem the 
petitors for this bounty system, it is sewn cada age: yA rq ha dinany 
ke nig ag ld 7 I a ia think that by getting rid of this Conven- 
tades which would naturally provide us| tion you are going to get rid of the 
with large profits—and you allow these | expenditure which will be thrown on the 
trades, one after another, to be thrown | working men as well! as on other classes 











I wish I could appeal to the working 
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of the community. The expenditure 
will be gigantic, unless you are to take 
the advice onceoffered by the hon. member 
for Northampton and let these colonies 
£0, or sell them, for what they would 
etch, to any other Power. 


I come now to a very important point, 
and that is the argument of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that the price which we are 
to pay is too high. The right hon. 
Member for West Monmouthshire told 
you, and other hon. Members also, who, I 
think, if they had really studied the question 
would have refrained from such an argu- 
ment, that the cost to the country will be 
the amount of the bounty, which they put 
at the maximum of £5, multiplied by the 
totalimportation of sugar into thiscountry. 
That really is perfectly ludicrous. Any- 
body who knows the true facts of the case 
knows that, whatever may be the amount 
of the bounty, the advantage to the con- 
sumeris very much less. A large part of the 
bounty goes to countervail the natural 
advantages of the country against which 
the bounty is directed, and as to the 
rest it is divided between the consumer 
on the one part and the producer on the 
other. He takes as much as he can, and 
gives to the consumer the least possible 
amount which is necessary in order to 
secure the market. I will put an imag- 
inary case, which I think will serve to 
make my meaning perfectly clear. 
Suppose that the United States can 
make a particular class of iron at £4 per 
ton. Suppose that, owing to our inferior 
natural advantages, it would cost us £5 
per ton to make the same thing. But 
suppose our Government comes in and 
says, “ We want to get for England the 
home trade in this particular class of 
iron in the United States; we will there- 
fore give a bounty of 30s. a ton.” Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would say, ‘‘Oh! 
that is a boon of 30s. per ton to the 
people of the United States. They will 
have entirely as a gift from this country 
30s. per ton for every single ton they 
use.” That is perfectly absurd. In the 
first place, £1 of the bounty goes to 
equalise the natural disadvantages of this 
country. It goes to lower our cost 
from £5 to £4, and that leaves only 
10s. of the bounty. How much will it 
taxe to get the trade in this article? lf 
one shilling will do it, the producer will 
get nine shillings for himself and he will 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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give one shilling to the consumer. If it 
takes five shillings, he will keep one half 
himself and give the other half to the 
consumer. But it is perfectly clear to 
anyone who knows the course of trade, 
to anyone who has been in _ business, 
that of the bounty on any article what- 
ever which is given by a foreign country, 
it is only a small proportion that finds its 
way into the consumer’s pocket. It is 
not these seven or eight millions which 
are talked of with so much readiness 
that we have to deal with. It is onl 
the very small proportion that falls into 
the pockets of the consumers. But if 
the bounty were abolished I am not 
certain that there would be even that 
small advantage. If there were, it would 
be compensated for by the regularity of 
prices, which is a more important thing 
in business even than the prices them- 
selyes, and it would also be compensated 
for by the natural extension of trade. 


I must leave the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite some time, and so there are 
many points which I must pass over. 
One thing I must briefly refer to. It is 
said that if the price of sugar is not 
raised the West Indies will not benefit. 
That has been dealt with by my hon. 
friend the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. But in any case the West Indies 
will benefit in the first place by getting 
rid of the sense of injustice which presses 
upon them ; in the second place they will 
get rid of the irregularity in their trade, 
and, in the third place, by the restoration 
of their credit, without which it is ab- 
solutely impossible for them to provide 
the new machinery and to secure the 
results which they ought to secure from 
tke scientific prosecution of their industry. 
I will say no more upon the financial, 
pecuniary, or pocket question. In my 
opinion the sacrifice which we shall be 
called upon to make is a very small and 
trifling one. But even if it were con- 
siderable, then, on moral grounds, I for 
one say that we are still bound in honour 
and duty to make it. Mr. Gladstone 
said, with reference to this very subject, 
that we were bound to act equitably by 
foreign nations, but that above all we 
were bound to act equitably towards our 
own fellow-subjects. That is a truth 
which we cannot safely ignore. Our 
Empire—well, there may have been many 
failings in our administration of it, many 
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faults which we have to regret, but at all' inconvenience. The right hon. Gentle- 
events we shall all agree that it cannot man has evoked the Imperial interests 
be maintained unless we accept to the | o¢ hic country and asked the support 


full the principles of justice and of ey 
mutual sacrifice. If we allow our % all who are prepared to maintain 


Colonies to assume, or to believe, that Imperial interests as he depicts them, 
for some trifling advantage to ourselves but surely no one desires in the least 
we are ready to sacrifice their interests, degree to impair or minimise the 
then I say the knell of the British Empire’s greatness. I imagine that we 
Empire will be tolled. Weare endeavour- are at one in our object, though we may 
ing at this very moment, and not without differ in our methods. But I think the 
success, to impress on them their duty right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
and their responsibility, and we are that cause is not advanced by urging 
urging them to take a larger share of the this argument in support of every pro- 
obligations of Empire. We are asking posal whatever. If this proposal of the 
them to aecept the solidarity in which | rjght hon. Gentleman is a wise one, it 
one part of the Empire would be a matter should be defended solely on its merits, 
of concern for every other part. And I and if it is unwise, it gains nothing by 
appeal to all those who agree at any rate eloquent and passionate appeals to the 
in this policy ; to all who agree that interest of the British Empire. Nor do 
the Empire should be based upon these |. think that he gave the real meaning 
principles of justice, who think that the | ¢ Free Trade when he told us that this 
loss of Empire would be for this country . 
in the future to lead a meaner life, and to | ee ae See # hea 
Pi - doctrines of Free Trade. I should think, 
have more paltry ambitions; to those . 
sa : : undoubtedly, that bounties are most 
who would shrink from anything that —. hates q ‘rel d 
would lose for us our high place and our eee ae eras See 
mission in the world—-to those I appeal ogee Bs satan iene ans De 
ppeal ,. : 
in this case to do justice, and not to seek disposed to agree with the right hon. 
a doubtful victory, gained at the expense Gentleman that every nation ought, 
of the interest of our kinsfolk across the under all ec Ger ore to make self- 
seas, and of the principles upon which our sacrifice by abandoning the advantage 
Empire has been founded. it enjoys from other nations which think 
it proper to give bounties. I will not 
fol'ow the right hon. Gentleman through 
(11.30.) Str ROBERT REID(Dunfries | his face speeches on the aatheb 
Burghs) : I am sorry that the right hon. | because I do not think anything is to be 
Gentleman has omitted any argument’ gained by it. But the right hon. Gentle. 
which he thought the House wished to man has not really answered the points 
know, forcertainly I should have been glad | of objection urged during the debate. 
to hear further argument in support of the | 
proposition which is now before the House. , In the first place, he to told us he was 
This is a very important, a very compli-| resolved to maintain British interests, 
cated, and a very difficult subject, and and to judge of this and all other 
I must say I think it is very much to be, proposals from the point of view of 
regretted that by reason of the Rules of | British interest. This Convention is 
the House the time left to us to discuss open to many objections. One is that 
it is so limited. We are now asked to it does deprive him and us of the right 
approve of this Convention fixing a policy for the next five years of judging in the 
for the next five years which may British interest what taxation should be 
impose on the Government the duty of | imposed in relation to the sugar trade. 
levying taxation, and may subject the By the Seventh Article a Committee con- 
people of this country to considerable | tiaig mainly of foreigners would 
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scrutinise our taxation and decide 
authoritatively upon the amount we 
should impose as countervailing duties, 
and also what countries are to have 
restrictions placed on their process of 
cultivation. I cannot see how this pro- 
position is to be defended. It may be 
said that it is a sort of international 
If that were so I should be 
But we 


arbitration. 
most heartily in favour of it. 
do not under this Convention choose our 
arbitrators, nor are those who are to 
decide what the tariffs of this country 
are to be in regard to sugar disinterested 
parties. On the contrary they are the 
delegates of those who are most interested 
against our interests, namely, the produc- 
ing countries, while we are a consuming 
country. In effect what we do by the 
Seventh Article is to submit beforehand to 
whatever the producing nations may com- 
mand by their delegates, and the House 
of Commons is expected to pass whatever 
legislation they may prescribe. That is 
an entirely unreasonable and humiliating 
position, and I think it is quite incon- 
sistent with what the Colonial Secretary 
said, that we should have at all times a 
free hand in dealing with this question. 
I say it is absurd to suppose that we 
should have impartiality from these 
delegates. They 
interests from our own, and there is 


represent different 


every reason to suppose that they will 
use the authority conferred upon them 
in the interests of their own commerce, 
and against the interests of ours. It 


the effect in bounty-giving States will 
be to save the amount of the bounties 
which they may divert to other in- 


they will give up their own protective 
duties. 
Sir Robert Reid. 
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Convention. On the contrary, by virtue 
of the operation of the surtax, the 
other nations will be able to maintain 
their own markets intact, which is what 
they desire, and they reserve the right 
to consider increased 


Convention. 


to themselves 
import duties to prevent any other 
nation coming into competition in their 
own market. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke as if the West Indies had been 
extremely ill-used by this country. 
Where has been the great wrong done 
to the West Indies by this country, for 
which we ought to make atonement 
and stand in a white sheet? I am not 
aware of it, although the right hon. 
Gentleman may be, with his fuller know- 
ledge. Slave owning existed in the West 
Indies and was abolished, for which we 
gave very handsome compensation. Per- 
haps it may be said that the compen- 
sation was not adequate, but that was a 
Since then where is 
the wrong that have done to 
the West Indies, for which the people 
of this country are to make atonement ! 
I most heartily sympathise with the 
planters in the West Indies, and I deeply 
regret the distress they are in. But we 
ought to regard this subject from the 
point of view of justice to all parties. 


long time ago. 


we 


As regards the particular evils of 
bounties, which the right hon. Gentleman 
says are one of the causes which have 
contributed to that distress, we are not 
responsible for them. The right hon, 


has been stated with perfect truth that | Gentleman himself admits that for a 


long time we have done our best to get 


‘rid of them. Therefore, the attitude 
'which the right hon. Gentleman has 


| taken up appears to have no foundation, 
dustries, for there is no security that. 


| 


nor has the right hon. Gentleman cited 
any authority in history on the subject. 


We shall gain no market by wal We are none the less bound to do what 
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we can, within reason, to assist a dis- 
tressed colony, especially in the peculiar 
circumstances in which the West Indies 
stand. We know that only 40,000 or 
50,000 tons of sugar are imported into 
this country from the West Indies out 
of the 250,000 tons which they produce. 
A Royal Commission went to the West 
Indies, but they did not say that the 
bounties were the cause of the mis- 
fortune. Certainly they did not recom- 
mend the imposition of countervailing 
duties. They recommended various 
fiscal reforms—reforms of tariff, land 
reform, and reforms with regard to 
loans. Surely if the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that we owe the West 
Indies something, whether by reason of 
our past misconduct, or by reason of our 
present benevolence, he ought to have 
thought of the course recommended by 
the Royal Commission. Let me suppose 
for a moment that the abolition of the 
bounties and the ratification of the 
Convention would do good to the West 
Indies, what are we to do? The aboli- 
tion of the bounties will raise the price 
of 1,600,000 tons of sugar in order to 
benefit the producers of 40,000 or 
50,000 tons of sugar shipped to Great 
Britain. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not dealt with that aspect of the question 
in his most interesting and eloquent 
speech. If the price of sugar is raised 
in this country to the extent of a half- 
penny a pound, that means a loss of 
£7,000,000, or £8,000,000 sterling. But 
let me suppose that the price is only 
raised a farthing a pound, that means a 
loss of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000. If the 
whole of that £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 
went to the West Indies there would 
be something in it, but only two 
and a half per cent. of it would 
go to the West Indies, inasmuch as they 
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only ship 24 per cent. of the amount of 
sugar that comes into this country. It is 
a question of the first importance how far 
the people of the United Kingdom are to 
allow the price of their own food to be 
raised in order to benefit our colonies. 
I would say it would be far better to give 
monetary assistance in the shape of 
loans and gifts, even on a large scale, 
to enable the West Indian planters to 
equip themselves, thar to embark on the 
doubtful policy of raising the price of 
articles of food in this country. Every 
one sympathises with the sugar refiners, 
but they are in no worse position than 
many other trades in this country, 
which are not so prosperous as we desire. 
They are an insignificant trade that has 
been reduced to insignificance partly on 
account of the bounties; and as this 
country was not responsible for the 
bounties there is no reason why we 
should be called upon to make any great 
sacrifices to avert their consequences. 
The interest is now a small one, and on 
the other hand there is the interest of 
the other trades, such as the confectionery 
and jam trades, which employ at least 
150,000 hands. Besides these trade in- 
terests there is the entire population of 
consumers, to whom the consequences 
It is very difficult to 
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must be serious. 
foretell what the price of sugar will be 
for the next ten years to come, but at 
any rate there must be some rise, and I 
think a very considerable rise ; and that 
will fall on the very poorest part of the 
community. This is the second time that 
the present Government has chosen to 
inflict loss on the poorest classes of the 
community. The danger of monopoly 
of which the right hon. Gentleman spoke, 
is remote when it involves the co-opera- 
tion of seven or eight nations, with the 
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United States always ready to compete. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
regarded this Convention apparently as 
a triumph of Free Trade. Now, if you 
could get all these contracting Powers 
to this Convention to abolish their 
system of Protection altogether, or even 
on the particular article of sugar, there 
must be something to be said for 
countervailing duties. But they main- 
tain Protection even on sugar. Their 
protection is, as the right hon. Gentle- 
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man said, as injurious to them as 
to us. I was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not admit that these 
contracting Powers only proposed to 
abolish the only part of the protective 
system which was most hurtful to them 
and most beneficial to us. I cannot see 
that there is any triumph in Free Trade 
in that. I say that thatis only another 
step towards a policy of Protection, and 
I think the speech of the right hon 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, who 
avowed himself to be a staunch free- 
trader, smacked more distinctly of fair 
trade than anything I have heard for 
some time. Every argument that the 
right hon. Gentleman used in favour of 
countervailing duties against bounties 
would be equally applicable to any pro- 
tective duties. This policy, once em- 
barked upon, would lead to almost 
incalculable consequences. I am sorry 
to say that I think this Convention is 
humiliating, in the first instance, because 
it subjects the legislation of this country 


to the dictation of foreign delegates ; and | 


it is also retrogressive, and I believe will 
do no good to the West Indies. 


*Sir LEWIS M‘IVER (Edinburgh, W.): 
If there were time I think I might 


address the House in an extremely long 
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speech. I should begin, in the correct 
|form, with a sheaf of congratulations to 
la most distinguished Member of the 
| House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
|afforded me and many others genuine 
| gratification by his Parliamentary skill 
during many years, but never have | 
heard the right hon. Gentleman in better 
and more ingenious form than tonight, 
because the right hon. Gentleman under- 
took what was a new réle, although new 
réles were not unfamiliar to him. He 
undertouk to deliver a Free Trade speech 
in the cause of Protection, and that takes 
a bit of doing. He rose to oppose the 
principles which, as he had been reminded 
tonight, were enunciated by Richard 
Cobden, and he did it so skilfully and so 
ingeniously that not even those sitting 
behind him ever imagined that he did it 
The right hon. 
Gentleman delivered his speech from two 
different and conflicting points of view. 
One half suggested that the effect of this 
Resolution would be to increase the cheap 
ness of sugar, and the other half went to 
prove that it would not cheapen sugar, but 
in either event the Government were 
wrong. [Cries of “Divide.”| We shall 
divide in a very short time; at any rate 
that is my own opinion. The popularity 
of cheapness, as cheapness, has been 
greatly exaggerated. [Cries of “ Divide.”] 
Of course we all desire that the food of 
the people and other necessaries of life 
should be cheap, but I doubt very much 


' whether other cheap articles are generally 


for his own amusement. 


| popular, and I know they are generally 
‘nasty. The whole of this opposition is 
| based on a Protectionist agitation got up 


| in the interests of manufacturers—— 


| It being Midnight, Mr. SPEAKER pro- 
ceeded to interrupt the Business :— 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR rose in his place, | 
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(12,0) Question put, “ That the Ques- 


and claimed to move, “That the Question | tion be now put.” 


be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 223; Noes, 119. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt Hn.Gerald W(Leeds 
3anbury, Sir Frederick George 
dartley, Sir George C. T. 
dathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

sigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Artaur Griftith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
srown,Sir Alex, H.(Shropsh. ; 
Bull, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Butcher, John George 


Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbyshire 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J.(Birm. 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A(Wore. 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesKeady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, Nbrth) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Lord 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies,SirHoratioD.(Chatham 
Denny, Colonel 
Dewar,SirT.R.(TowerHamlets 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SizJosephC. 





| Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
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Lee, ArthurH(Hants., Fareham 
| Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage | 
Duke, Henry Edward | Leigh-Benuett, Henry Currie 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin | Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
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Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Long,Col.CharlesW .( Evesham 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ (Mane’r —— a 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. | Lowe, Francis William 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | Lowther, C. (Cumb.. Eskdale) 
Fisher, William Hayes Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Fison, Frederick William Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
FitzGerald,Sir RobertPenrose- | Lucas, ReginaldJ (Portsmouth) 
Fitzroy, Hon Edward Algernon | Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Flannery, Sir Fertosone IN RtHn.W.G. Ellison 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry | Secken ice Cumming 
Flower, Ernest | Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Forster, Henry William M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Gardner, Ernest. | M‘Calmont,ColHL.B. (Cambs. 
Gibbs,Hn. AG. H.(CityofLond. | \fefver,Sir Lewis(EdinburghW 
Gordon, HnJ. E.(Elgin& Nairn) | Majendie, James A. H. 
Gordon, J. (Londonderry, 8.) | Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Gordon,MajEvans-(T’rH’mlets | yassey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Gore, Hon.S. F.Ormsby-(Line.) | Maxwell, RtHnSirHE.(Wigt’n 
Grahi Rol edhe Neds 

sraham, Henry Ro sob Maxwell, WJH(Dumfriesshire 
ter D.(Shrewsbury) | Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Grenfell, William Henry Middlemore,JohnThrogmort’n 
— — Ronald Montagu, C Ciaingeee) 

“ 3 3 . Montagu, Hon. J.Scott(Hants. ) 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill | Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Holey ta toe Thomas F More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x | Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer . 

Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. RobertWm. Muntz, Sir Philip A. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Harris, Frederick Leverton | Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. | Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley Myers, William Henry 
Helder, Augustus Nicholson, William Graham 
Henderson, Sir Alexander r : ; 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. Shacg wg ogee Wellesley 
Hick , Sir Alfred eel, Hn. Wm. Robt. W 
Hig rm we Perle W. Pemberton, John 8S. G. 
Hobhouse,RtHonH(Som’rs’t,E | Perey, Earl 1s 
Hope,J.F.(Sheffield, Brightside | Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry | Plummer, Walter R. 
Hoult, Joseph Powell, Sir Francis Shar 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Hozier,Hon. James HenryCecil | Purvis, Robert 
Hudson, George Bickersteth | Rankin, Sir James 


Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse | Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 

Jessel,Captain Herbert Merton a a aa 
> . rea: eld, nes x 

— i, Renshaw, Charles Bine 
imber, Henry 


Ridley,Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge) 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) | Ridley,S. Forde(Bethnal Green 
Lawrence,SirJoseph(Monm’th | Ritchie,Rt.Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 


Lawson, John Grant | Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


Doughty, George 
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Rothschild,Hon. Lionel Walter | Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier | Wharton, Rt Hon. John Lloyd 


Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sandys.Lieut. -Col. Thos.\ 


Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, HC( North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart, Sir Mark J.M ‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen, CharlesP.(Glouc. Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. HerbertHenry 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Jeaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 
Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 
Broadhurst, Henry 


Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) | 


Brunner, Sir John Tcmlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns. John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbel!-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 

Evans, SirFrancisH (Maidstone 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 


Eerguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 


Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Foster,Sir Walter (Derty Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 


Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. | 


(12.13) Question put 


Lyles | 
Seely,Maj.J.E.B.(1sleofWight | 


| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


| Talbot,Rt. Hn.J.G.(Oxf'd Univ | 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) | 


Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 

| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
| Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent,Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond, Rt Hon.SirW illiamH. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 


Webb, Colonel William George | 


Welby, Lt-Col. A.C. E(Taunton 


NOES, 


Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 


Hardie,J. Keir(MerthyrTyavil | 


Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Kearley, Hudson E 

Kitson, Sir James 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leese, Sir JosephF’. (Accrington 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lough, Thomas 

Maenamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Crae, George 

Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John( Montrose 
| Moulton, John Fletcher 
Nolan, Col. John P.(Galway, N. 
Norman, Henry 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson. Sir Weetman D. 
Perks, Robert William 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Arthur 

Rea, Russell 


Reid, Sir R. Threshie( Dumfries 


Rigg, Richard 
| Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
| Roberts John H. (Denbighs) 
Robson, William Snowdon 


accordingly, | The 


“That the words proposed to be left out | Noes, 126. 


stand part of the Question.” 


House 


| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

| Wilson, A. Stanley( York, E.R.) 

Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 

| Wodehouse,Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath) 

| Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 

| Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 


Roe, Sir Thomas 
Runciman, Walter 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shew, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. Jehn G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesiey 
Spencer, RtHnC. R. (Northants 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Taylor, TheodoreC. (Radcliffe) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, SirA.(Carmarthen,E. 
Thomas, David Alfred( Merthyr 
Thomas, IF’. Freeman( Hastings) 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Tomkinson, James 
Toulmin, George 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
| Tully, Jasper 
Wallace, Robert 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
| Wason, Eugene 
White, George (Norfolk) 
| Whire, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George(York, W.R.) 
| Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
| Wilson,Chas. Henry (Hu!l, W.) 
| Wilson,HenryJ. (York, W.R.) 
| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
| Woodhouse,SirJ T.( Huddersf'd 
| Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. HerbertGladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


divided :—Ayes, 213; 
(Division List No. 574.) 
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Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Keynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour,Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W (Leeds 


Banbury, Sir Frederick George | 


Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. AllenBenjamin 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brown, Sir Alex. H. (Shropsh.) 
Bull, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, R, F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon.J.(Birm. 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ. A( Wore. 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Chve, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies,Sir Horatio D. (Chatham 
Denny, Colonel 

Dewar,SirT. R.(TowerHamlets 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dimsdale, Kt.Hon. SirJosephC. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes,Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ (Mane’r 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald,Sir Robert Penrose- 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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AYES. 


Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon | 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H(City ofLond. | 
Gordon, Hn. J. E.(Elgin & Nairn | 
Gordon, J. (Londonderry, 8.) | 
Gordon, MajEvans-(T’rH’ml’ts 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) | 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Hain, Edward 

Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHn Lord G.(Mid’x | 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. | 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley | 
Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. | 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 
Hobhouse, Rt Hn H(Somerset, E | 
Hope,J.F.(Sheffield, Brightside | 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry | 
Hoult, Joseph 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil | 
Hudson, George Bickersteth | 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse | 
Jetfreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. | 
J+ssel,Captain Herbert Merton | 
Keswick, William 
Kimber, Henry 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence,SirJoseph(Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, Arthur H (Hants.,Fareh’m 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwuod, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Ha. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Luceas,Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, KtHn. W.G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool. 
M‘Calmont,Col. H.L.B(Cambs) 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(Edinburgh W 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W. F. 
Maxwell, RtHnSirH. E(Wigt’n 
Maxwell, W J H(Dumfriesshire 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
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Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 


| Montagu, Hon.J.Scott( Hants.) 
| Moon, Edward Robert Pac 


More, Robt. Jasper!(Shropshire) 


| Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 


Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 

Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 


| Myers, William Henry 


Nicholson, William Graham 
Pemberton, John 8S. G. 
Percy, Earl 


| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 


| Rankin, Sir James 
| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 


Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 


| Ridley, Hon. M. W.(Stalybridge 


Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. HonChas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 
Sackville, Col. 8S. G. Stopford- 
Sandys,Lieut. -Col. Thos. Myles 
Seely, Maj.J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. ) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 


| Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 


Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt. Hn. J.G(Oxf'd Univ. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond,Rt Hn,SirWilliamH. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt-Col. A.C. E(Taunton 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Wilson, A.Stanley( York, E. R. 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R.(Bath 





Middlemore,JohnThrogmort’n 


| Wortley, Rt. Hun C. B. Stuart- 
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Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


Adjournment of 


Allan,Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,Charies P (Glouc.,Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadburst, Henry 

3rown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 





| 
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Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


NOES. 


Harcourt,Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Hardie,J. Keir( Merthyr Tydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Harwood, George 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
| Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
| Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
| Holland, Sir William Henry 
| Horniman, Frederick John 
| Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
| Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
| Kitson, Sir James 
| Labouchere, Henry 
| Lambert, George 
Langley, Batty 


Buxton, Sydney Charles | Layland-Barratt. Francis 


Caldwell, James e 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing. Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Cust, Henry John C. 

Dalziel, James Henry | 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A.(Inverness-sh.) | 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark | 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 
Evang,SirFrancisH (Maidstone 
Farquhar:on, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles ab 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gore, Hn. S. F. Ormsby-(Line.) 
Grant, Corrie ; 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 


Leese,SirJ oseph F. (Accrington 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Levy, Maurice 


| Lough, Thomas 
| Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 


M‘Crae, George 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John( Montrose 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Nolan, Col. JohnP.(Galway,N.) 
Norman, Henry 


| Norton, Captain Cecil William 
| Partington, Oswald 
| Paulton, James Mellor 


Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 


| Pease, HerbertPike(Darlingt’n 


Peel, Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Perks, Robert William 

Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 


| Rea, Russell 
| Reid,SirR. Threshie (Dumfries) 


Rigg, Richard 


khO? 


Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs. , 


Robson, William Snowdon 





| 
| 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYEs— 
Sir Alexander Acland. 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther 


Roe, Sir Thomas 

Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Samuel, 8. M. (Whitechapel) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHnC. R. (Northants 
Strachey, Sir Edward 

Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan,E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas,F. Freeman (Hastings 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Tully, Jasper 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson,Chas. Henry (Hull, W.) 
Wilson, HenryJ.(York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Woodhouse,SirJ T.(Huddersi'd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and Mr. WilliamM‘Arthur. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR claimed, “That | ratifications required to make it binding, 


the Main Question be now 


Main Question put accordingly, and 


agreed to 


Resolved, “That this House approves 
the policy embodied in the Convention 


relating to Sugar, signed a 


the 5th day of March, 1902, and, in the 
event of that Convention receiving the 


put.” 


is prepared to adopt the 


measures to enable His Majesty to carry 


last, 
t Brussels on 





Question put. 


out its provisions.” 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 16th October 
adjourned 


the House without 


Adjourned at half after Twelve o’clock. 
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373 Questions. {25 NovEMBER 1902} Questions. 374 
HOUSE OF LORDS. EDUCATION ome AND WALES) 
BILL. 


Tuesday, 25th November, 1902. Petition from Ayr, against; to lie 
ro ame | upon the Table. 
ROYAL ASSENT. 


COMMISSION. a 
— Petitions for alterations: from Batter- 


The following Bills received the Royal sea, and Birkenhead ; to {lie upon the 
Assent : ‘able. 


1. Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) | EDUCATION (ENGL. AND AND WALES) 

- 2). 

2. Supreme Court of Judicature. | Petition from Pong in favour; to lie 
| upon the Table. 





EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 








WORKHOUSE NURSING. 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Local Government Board to inquire 
into the nursing of the sick poor in 


PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION IN 
TRADE. 


Petition from Battersea, for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


work houses :— ae 
Part IL Report and summary of RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
recommendations. il 
Part II. Minutes of evidence, together PRISONS (SCOTLAND). 





Wan agen aad near tear | Return [presented 16th October] to 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. | | be printed. (No. 381.) 
Report on the Dutch Brined Vege- | BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (DUTCH 


* < table Industry ; Presented (by command), BRINED VEGETABLE INDUSTRY). 
. and ordered to lie on the Table | Copy presented, of Report on the 


E | Dutch Brined Vegetable Industry [by 
Howe aloud at Eom clay Command]; to i upon the Table 
Ten o'clock. pe 
~-— | QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. | CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Tuesday, 25th November, 1902. roa 


Fever in the Island of Lewis. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. | Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): To 
———— ask the Lord Advocate, in view of the 
COMMISSION. prevalence of typhus and other fevers in 


ee le 1 m [ the Island of Lewis, and the sanitary 

MESSAGE TO ATTEND THE LORDS | conditions of many of the townships, 
COMMISSIONERS. 

: | will he say whether arrangements can 

The House went; and, being re-| be made for the medical officer of the 

turned, Local Government Board for Scotland to 


| visit I ly date. 
Mr. SpgEaKER reported the Royal | veh ee: RSE ate Sy Ge 


Assent to— | (Answered by Mr, A. Graham Murray.) 
(1.) Appropriation (No. 2) Act, 1902. | The facts are that six cases of typhus 
(2.) Supreme Court of Judicature Act, | have been reported, four of which are now 

1902. ‘convalescent. There does not, therefore, 

seem any necessity for a special inspection 

PETITIONS. 'such as is suggested by the hon. Member. 
ote 

CANADIAN CATTLE (IMPORTATION). | Transfer of British Trawlers to Foreign 
Petitions for abolition of restrictions : Flags. 

irom Birkenhead, and Battersea; tolie| Mr. WEIR: To ask the Lord Advo- 

upon the Table. jeate, in view of the fact that eight 
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trawlers owned by the Grimsby and 
North Sea Steam Trawling Company, 
and six trawlers owned by the Metro- 
politan Steam Fishing Company, have 
been transferred to the Norwegian Flag 
and registered at Brevig under the name 
of the Zodiac Steam Fishing Company, 
so that as foreign trawlers they can 
now fish in the Moray Firth, will he 
state the result of the action which the 
Norwegian Government has taken with 
a view to test the bona fides of these 
transfers. 


Questions. 


(duswered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
The result of the action by the Nor- 
wegian Government entitled the vessels 
in question to registration as Nor- 
wegian vessels. 


Accident at Waverley Station, Edinburgh 
—Shunting Operations. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether his at- 
tention has been called to an accident 
which occurred on the North British 
Railway at Waverley Station, on the 
23rd April last, whereby a shunter 
named Sinclair Thomson was injured ; 
and, in view of the recommendation of 
the Board’s sub-inspector that  strin- 
gent instructions should be given 
against the practice of detaching screw- 
coupled vehicles when in motion, will he 
state whether the North British Railway 
Company have yet arranged to give 
effect to this recommendation. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 
Yes; the railway company informed 
the Board of Trade on the 12th Sep- 
tember last that instructions had been 
given forbidding the practice of de- 
taching screw-coupled vehicles while in 
motion at Waverley Station. 


Cruelty to Animals—Case of James 
Younger of Nottingham. 


YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): 
ask the Secretary of State for 
his 


to a 


Me. 
To 
the Home Department whether 
attention has been drawn 
case 
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the defendant was fined 40s.; whether 
a petition and other representations have 
been made to the Home Office on behalf 
of the accused, ‘making allegations 
against the character of the evidence; 
and whether he will cause further 
inquiry into this matter to be made. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers. 
Douglas.) This case came before my 
predecessor on James Younger’s own 
application in September 1901, and 
inquiry was made with regard to it. It 
appeared that the defendant had been 
sentenced to imprisonment by the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction and_had 
appealed to Quarter Sessions, where the 
conviction was confirmed, but a fine of 
40s. was substituted for the sentence of 
imprisonment. No grounds were found 
for intervention on the part of the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Again, in August last, 
attention was drawn to the case by a 
petition on the defendant’s behalf, and | 
carefully examined all the representa- 
tions. But I saw no reason to differ 
from the opinion of my predecessor that 
the Secretary of State could not interfere ; 
and I do not think that there is any 
further inquiry that could usefully he 
made. 


Metropolitan Common Poor f'und. 

Srr GEORGE FARDELL (Paddington, 
S.): To ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if the accounts «t 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
are audited ; and, if so, by whom; and 
whether he would give instructions for a 
copy of such accounts to be sent (aiter 
audit) annually to all the ‘Metropolitan 
unions, parishes, or places contributirg 
to the fund. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) State- 
ments showing in great detail the 
expenditure repayab'e out of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ar 





submitted by the several Boards oi 
Guardians to the district auditor and ere 
corrected and certified by him. These 


in which James Younger, of |statements are then forwarded to the 


44, Bathley Street, Nottingham, was | Local Government Board, and are care: 
accused of cruelty to a hired horse on | fully examined and checked by the 
23rd September, 1900; whether he is 
aware that the case resulted in each side 
having to pay its own costs, although 
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receiver and his assistants. Printed 
summaries are sent every half-year to 
Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis 
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showing under thirteen different headings 
the expenses incurred by each of them 
which are repayable from the fund, and 
also as regards each union the rateable 
value, the amount of the contribution 
assessed, the expenditure repayable, and 
the net amount contributed or received. 
These summaries are subsequently 
published in the Annual Reports of the 
Local Government Board. It does not 


at present appear to me that anything, 


further is necessary in the direction 
indicated by my hon. friend. 


South African War— Rewards for the 


Electrical Engineers. 
Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): To ask 


the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that five companies of 
electrical engineers in South Africa, 
nearly all highly skilled professional men, 
who gave up lucrative appointments for 
the service of their country, received 
ordinary soldiers’ rate of pay; that theyfur- 
nished upwards of eighty working parties, 
and successfully carried out all kinds of 
electrical installations for light, power, 
and communication in connection with 
hospitals, bridges, camps, and block- 
houses over an extensive territory ; and 
whether any Volunteer officer or man 
in this recently returned battalion has 
received any distinction or reward ; and, 
if not, whether it is contemplated to 
recognise their service in any way. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The electrical engineers received the 
ordinary rates of pay like the other 
Volunteers serving in South Africa. 
The valuableandexcellent work performed 
by them was fully appreciated by Lord 
Kitchener. Three officers were mentioned 
in despatches, and the sergeant-major 
received a distinguished conduct medal. 
In view of the scale on which rewards 
were available, it was not found possible 
in justice to others to grant further 
rewards, 


Militia and Yeomanry Bill. 


Str GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
when he proposes to take the Second 
Reading of the Militia and Yeomanry 
Bill, and if he will ensure that a reason- 
able time be given for its discussion. 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
This Question should be addressed to the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


Local Government Board and Board of 
Trade Officials. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if hecan say why the upper 
division officials in the Departments of the 
Lccal Government Board and Board of 
Trade are placed on an inferior scale of 
salary to those in Departments presided 
over by Secretaries of State ; and whether 
he has any official information showing 
that the system secures officers for the 
former Departments of merit equa to 
those in the latter. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) Scales 
of salary are fixed in each Departmen tin 
view of the nature of the work to be done 
init. The salaries in the two Depart- 
ments mentioned in the Question were 
fixed after a full and comparatively 
recent inquiry, and attract officers in u!! 
respects competent to discharge the 
duties entrusted to them. 


Education Bill—Teachers in Voluntary 
Schools. 

Sir ROBERT MOWBRAY (Lambeth, 
Brixton): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether teachers are 
included under the term officers in 
Schedule 3 (14); and if so, whether he 
will provide that teachers in voluntary 
schools shall be placed on the same foot- 
ing as teachers in board schools for the 
purpose of compensation under Clauses 
15 and 16. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) The 
term ‘‘officers” in Schedule 2 (14) includes 
teachers. The provisions of Schedule 2 
(15) and (16) are not made applicable to 
teachers in voluntary schools, because 
those schools are not transferred by the 
Bill from one public authority to another. 
(2.15) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

Soldiers’ Families. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devonshire, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he will consider 
the hardship of the continued separation 
from their wives and children of the 
non - commissioned officers and men 
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married with leave of those regiments 
which by being kept in South Africa have 
lost upwards of three years of their 
home term of service; whether he will 
state how long this condition is to con- 
tinue ; and whether, in the event of these 
regiments not being shortly ordered home, 
their wives and children will be sent to 
South Africa. 


Questions. 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 
WAR OFFICE (Lord Stantey, Lanca- 
shire, Westhoughton): I am well aware 
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of the hardships inflicted on the families of | 


the men referred to, but I fear that still 
greater hardships would be inflicted on 
these families by allowing them to proceed 
to a country where great difficulty will be 
for some time experienced in providing 
sufficient accommodation for them. 
inconvenience they undergo is unfortun- 
ately incident to active service and the 
present calls on the Army, and it is not 
possible to say how soon we may be able 
to alter the conditions, which we are 
most anxious to do. 


Army Corps. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he will state the effective 
strength of the First, Second, and Third 
Army Corps respectively, with proper 
cavalry divisions and admixture of re- 
servists, that are ready at any moment 
to be sent abroad. 


Lorp STANLEY: As my right hon. 
friend has already explained to the 
House, returns of this character cannot 
be obtained without calling for detailed 
information from the Districts, an extra 
labour which he does not feel justified in 
throwing upon the officers concerned. 
When my right hon. friend introduces 
the Estimates next year he will make a 
tull statement of our pesition. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can the noble Lord 
give us no information at all ? 


Lorp STANLEY : I have said that my 
right hon. friend will give the informa- 
tion when he introduces his Estimates 
next year. 


Practice Ammunition for the Navy. 

Sirk CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
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can state if it is the case that the 
amount of ammunition for heavy guns 
allowed for practice is now the same ag 
it was in the days of muzzle-loading 
guns, or what alteration, if any, hag 
been made. 


Tue SECRETARY to Tue ADMIR. 
ALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-Forster, Belfast, 
W.): The amount of practice ammuni- 
tion allowed for heavy guns is less than 
was formerly sanctioned in the case of 


| muzzle-loading guns, but owing to the 


introduction of aiming rifles attached to 
the guns a great amount of target 
practice is obtained without the expendi- 
ture of the ordinary charges and pro- 
jectiles. In one important respect, how- 


The | ever 8 change has been made in the 
“ff 


direction of increasing the allowance of 
ammunition. The number of rounds 
expended during prize firing is now only 
limited by the time assigned to the 
practice, whereas formerly in cases 
where the number of rounds exceeded 
the quarterly allowance, the amount was 
deducted from the issue for the succeed- 
ing quarter. This change has been 
introduced with the object of encouraging 
accuracy and rapid firing. 


Indian Native Army—Promotions of 
olonels. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India ii he can state why the old system 
of promotion of Colonels of the Native 
Army to Generals was stopped before the 
new system was introduced, and what 
were the special difficulties ; and why for 
a period of three years Officers of the 
Indian Army were superseded by Colonels 
promoted Major-Generals in England 
under the new system. 


Tos UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Earl Percy, Kensington,§.): 
(1) The old system ot promotion to the 
rank of Major-General was stopped by 
the Royal Warrant which fixed the date 
for the introduction of the new system 
as Ist January, 1901. The last promo- 
tion under the old system was made in 
October, 1900. (2) The number of 
appointments for Major-General and 
Lieutenant-General under the new 
system being too few to maintain a flow 
of promotion, it was proposed, in the 
interests of the Indian Army, to increase 
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them, and correspondence has for some | 
time been in progress with the War 
Office and the Government of India for 
that purpose. As the result of an inter- 
departmental Conference, certain pro- 
posals have already been accepted in | 
principle, which will increase the num- 
her of these appointments, and, as I 
stated in my reply of the 13th inst., the 
final report of the Conference is expected 
shortly. In the meantime it is im- 
possible to give effect to the new system. 
(3) Without accepting as correct the 
hon. and gallant Member’s use of the 
word ‘‘ supersession,” I may point out 
that the first promotion of a Colonel in 
England under the new system took 
place, not three years, but less than one 
year ago. The new system will be 
applied to the Indian Army as soon 
is possible. 


Captain NORTON: Will it act retro- 
spectively ? This hits a large number of | 
very distinguished soldiers. 
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evacuation of Shanghai by the troops of 
foreign nationalities ; if so, when such 
evacuation is to be accomplished. 


THEUNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran- 
BORNE, Rochester): As the result of com- 
munications which have recently passed 
between the Powers concerned, the Inter- 


| national troops will be withdrawn from 
| Shanghai at as early a date and as nearly 


simultaneously as possible; the precise 
dates of their departure must depend 
upon the dates at which sea transport 
can be procured for the different con- 
tingents. 


Income Tax Collection. 


Captain NORTON: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
state under what authority revenue 
officers demand from public companies 
any further information than the names 
and residences of persons in their 


‘employment liable to be assessed for 


EarL PERCY: I must ask for Notice 
of that Question. 


Increased Pay of British Soldiers in India. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he will lay 
upon the Table the correspondence with 
the War Office relating to the proposed 


increase of pay of the British soldier in | 
India. 


Income Tax. 


*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Ritcuiz, Croydon) : 
Information as to salaries paid by public 


companies to their employees is requested 


(not demanded) in accordance with 
standing instructions from the Board of 
Inland Revenue. The practice is of very 


|long standing, and is considered to be 


in the interest of all parties concerned. 


Eart PERCY: The Treasury have 
agreed to refer to the arbitration of the | 
Lord Chief Justice the question as to 
the distribution of the charge in respect 
of the increased pay of the British soldier 
in India. Until the case has been laid 
before him and his decision upon it 
received, I cannot undertake to lay on 
the Table any portion of the corre- 
spondence on the subject. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can the noble Lord 
say when the Lord Chief Justice will 
give his award ? 


| But, as was stated in reply to the hon. 


Member's previous Question (18th 
November), the information is not 
pressed for, if any objection to giving it 
is raised 

London County Council—Travelling 

penses of Committee. 

Sir JOHN DICKSON - POYNDER 
(Wiltshire, Chippenham): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that personal 
travelling expenses incurred by the 
members of the London County Council, 


‘in connection with committee visits to 


Eart PERCY: No, Sir. 
Ranghel—Withégewel of Intertiational 
Toops. 


ODS. 
Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs if any date has been fixed for the 


institutions administered by the Council, 
and within the County of London, are 
defrayed out of public funds; and 
whether he can explain the powers 
under which the Local Government 
auditor acts in passing such items with- 
out question. 
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THE PRESIDENT or tHE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
Long, Bristol, S.): I have communicated 
with the auditor on this subject, and he 
informs me that the County Council do 
not pay any expenses for members attend- 
ing meetings of the Council or com- 
mittee meetings within the county, but 
that in some cases where personal in- 
spection is required the cost of the con- 
veyance of the members making the in- 
spection is defrayed by the Council. The 
auditor states that he has allowed these 
expenses, feeling that they were incurred 
in the performance of extraordinary or 
special duties. I am advised that 
although the travelling expenses of 
members of a local authority engaged 
in their ordinary duties within their dis- 
trict cannot be legally charged on the 
rates, reasonable expenses of this kind 
can be so charged when incurred in con- 
nection with extraordinary services. 
Whether any particular service is of an 
extraordinary character is a question to 
be determined in the first instance by 
the auditor when the expenditure is be- 
fore him, but any person aggrieved may 
appeal to the Local Government Board 
against his decision. 


Llangollen National Schools. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Board of Education whether he is 
aware that the children at the National 
Schools, Llangollen, were on the 7th 
instant, and during school hours, sub- 
jected to inquiries as to the religious 
beliefs of their parents, and that the 
children of Nonconformists were told to 
stand upon the forms upon that occasion ; 
if he will state whether such a differentia- 
tion of the children was made by the 
direction of the managers, and what was 
the object of the course taken; and 
whether such a proceeding is in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Board of 
Education. 


THE SECRETARY To THe BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Sir WiILL1AM ANSON, 
Oxford University): I have no informa- 
tion on the matter. If any complaint 
should be addressed to the Board of 
Education, inquiry will be made. 


Sligo and Bundoran Railway. 


Mr TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether the 


Questions. 
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Board of Works have received any com- 
munications as to the construction of a line 
of railway from Sligo to Bundoran ; will he 
say to what extent are the Treasury 
prepared to help the undertaking ; and 
in what stage do the negotiations now 
stand. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Hayes-Fisuer, 
Fulham): No communications have been 
received by the Board of Works on this 
subject ; and it is clearly impossible at 
this stage for me to give any undertaking 
on behalf of the Treasury. 


Questions. 


Irish County Infirmaries—Surcharge 

of Illegal Expenditure. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
Local 
Government Board, in view of the de- 
cision in the Gloucester Appeal Case in 
England, have issued instructions to their 
‘olen to surcharge expenditure on 
county infirmaries for purposes which 
are prohibited by statute in the case of 
any of the money being provided out of 
the poor rate. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpuHam, Dover): No 
such instructions have been issued. The 
Board has not seen the decision in the 
/case mentioned, but will endeavour to 
obtain it. 


Sligo and Leitrim Asylums. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land whether he will state what is the 
nature of the reports received from the 
inspector of lunatics as to the overcrowd- 
ing of Sligo Asylum ; and whether it is 
intended to avail of the offer of the 
| Mohill Board of Guardians to have their 
| workhouse converted into an auxiliary 
asylum, and thus save capital expenditure 
to the counties of Sligo and Leitrim. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : The substance of 
the report has been communicated to the 
Joint Committee of Management of the 
Asylum and published in the Press. The 
County Councils of the asylum district 
_are responsible for the provision of suffi- 
cient accommodation for the insane poor 
in the district. No proposal has been 
_made by them in the direction mentioned 
in the Question. If made, it will receive 
careful consideration. 
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Phenix Park Constabulary Depét. THE PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief | LORD or tas TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | BaLrour, Manchester, E.): It is unfor- 
Ireland whether the Inspector General | tunately true that the House met early 
has received from the North Dublin | this year and has been sitting late ; but 
Union as sanitary authority a resolution a confess that the somewhat protracted 
complaining of the constantly recurring | experience that w2 have thus against 
cases Of infectious diseases from the | our will obtained has only convinced me 
eonstabulary depot in Phoenix Park, and | more than ever of the necessity for the 
what steps have been taken to enforce | new Rules. 
the sanitary laws in this instance. 


; Mr. COGHILL: Does the right hon. 
Mr. WYNDHAM: The resolution has| Gentleman intend at this advanced 


been received. All possible precautions | period of the session, when nearly three- 
have been taken by the depét authorities, fourths of the Members are going away, 


in consultation with the Medical Inspector | 
of the Local Government Board, to. ~~ a new Rules shall be 
eradicate the disease. P e 


| 
| 


| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sure m 
Shannon Development Company. Page : hedge 
Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief | hon. friend does not seriously make the 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of proposal that the long discussions which 


Ireland what is the amount of the 
subsidy paid out of the public funds | 
yearly to the Shannon Development | 
Company; whether his attention has | 
been directed to the report of the county | ; 
surveyor to the last meeting of the| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Leitrim County Council that the steamer | Does that statement include the retention 
service was not satisfactory ; and what of the dinner interval 

steps he proposes to take as to the future | 


payments of the subsidy to this company.|_ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh, emphati- 


. | cally. 
Mr. WYNDHAM: £1,000 for the 


year ending May next. The attention | i 
of the Commissioners of Works has not | Ireland and the Education Grant. 


been directed to the report in question.; MR. TULLY: I beg to ask the First 


It is not proposed to suspend payment of | Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
the subsidy payable under the existing ;8tate approximately the total amount 








we had at the beginning of the session 
should be absolutely thrown away, and 
that the whole labour should have to be 
repeated in a subsequent session. 


agreement with the Company. ‘that will be voted from the Imperial 
| funds for the purposes of education under 
Sandford Estate, Castlerea. | the Education Bill; and what is the 


Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief | amount of the equivalent grant to which 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland would be entitled. 
Ireland whether the Congested Districts | 
Board have entered into negotiations for| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot yet 
the purchase of the Sandford Estate at | tell what the equivalent grant for 
Castlerea ; and if he can state the pro- [reland will be, but the hon. Member 


posed terms. |may rest assured that Ireland will not 
Mr. WYNDHAM: No. Sir. _be unjustly treated. As to the sum 

: given in this Bill for purely English 

Rules of Procedure. | purposes, it is between £1,300,000 and 


"Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-on-Trent): 1 | £1,400,000. 

beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury | 

whether, in view of the fact that the | Business of the House. 

House met on 16th January and is still) Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
sitting, he will consider the advisability (Stirling Burghs): Will the right hon. 
of proposing a return next session to the | Gentleman inform the House what the 
former Rules of Procedure. . | business will be on Monday? And can 
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he give any estimate of the course of | 
the session, and of the probable termina- | 
tion of our labours ? | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As to next | 
Monday, I think—especially after what | 
my hon. friend below the gangway has | 
said-—that it would be unwise to defer | 
to a later date the Motion to make per- | 
manent the Rules of Procedure. On 
Tuesday I shall propose to take the 
Third Reading of the Education Bill. | 
[An Hon. Memper: How many days | 
for the Third Reading ?] I suppose that 
two days will be ample. How long the 
Bill will remain in another place, of 
course, it is impossible for me to say. | 
But it is only in my more sanguine 
moments that I can anticipate our | 
getting away before December 18th. 
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it might be moved as an Amendment to 
sub-Section 1 of Clause 4. It appears to 
provide for the abolition of religious tests 
in training colleges. Clause 4, however, 
already provides that in such institution 
no pupil shall be excluded or placed in 
an inferior position on account of his 
religious belief. It appears to me an 
Amendment might be introduced there 
which would meet the point the hon. 


| Member wishes to raise. 


*Mr. TREVELYAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Elland): May I point out that Clause 4 
refers only to such colleges as are main- 
tained or aided by the county. But 
most of the colleges for the training of 


teachers are at present assisted out of 
' national funds and not out of local rates. 


The majority of the colleges would not 


| therefore come under this Section. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Does the | 
right hon. Gentleman propose next 
Monday, or any subsequent date, to take 
up the Order in Debate Rule, or will he 
leave it in its present fragmentary state ? | 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that that will have to remain a beautiful 
torso for the present. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): When will the London 
Water Bill be taken ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that that will be taken on Thurs- 
day week. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 
As amended, considered. 


*(2.35.) Mr. SPEAKER: The first 
Clause, which stands in the name of the 
hon. Member for Dewsbury, is not in 
order, because it proposes to make it 
compulsory on the local authority 
to build—at the desire of any parents 
—a new school alongside an existing | 
school, which would create a fresh ex- 
pense, and should therefore have been 
moved in Committee and not on the 
Report stage. The next new Clause stands 
in the name of the hon. Member for the 
Elland Division, and it appears to me to | 
be out of order as a new Clause, because | 


*Mr. SPEAKER: But I think it would 
be possible to introduce words which 
would bring those colleges within the 
operation of the Clause. 


*Mr. TREVELYAN said he proposed 
to move the next new Clause which 
stood in his name, which would pro- 
vide for really free education in all 
public elementary schools. The Act of 
1891, about which the Party opposite 
had boasted so much, had not nearly 
provided for free education throughout 
England. At present about one-ninth of 
the children in public elementary schools 
still paid fees, and the majority of these 
children were in Church schools. In 
fact, 621,682 children were at the present 
moment paying fees, and of these 384,000 
were in Church schools, and only 72,000, 
or barely one-ninth, were in board schools 
This showed that the real reason for the 
maintenance of the fee system was to 
provide additional support to the volun- 
tary schools. The total amount of fees 
received was £231,000. of which £121,000 
came fromChurch schools. Only £41,000 
came from hoard schools. When the Bill 


' of 1891 was under discussion the hon. 


Member for Northamptonshire attempted 
to insert a proviso which would have 
made all board schools practically free 
—he in fact proposed that where a fee 
grant was given, the schools should 
necessarily be free. Thej;right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for the Dartford 
Division, who was then at the head of 
the Education Department, said the 
immediate result of having free schools 
everywhere would be the absolute 
destruction of private schools. No doubt 
at that time that was a perfectly intel- 
ligible policy for those who supported 
voluntary schools, as, had fees been 
abolished, many of those schools could 
not have been continued, or would have 
had to be handed over to the School 
Boards. But the situation had been 
entirely changed by this Bill. The 
voluntary schools would be maintained 
out of the rates, except in respect of the 
fabric. The sum required for the main- 
tenance of the fabric would be enor- 
mously lessthan the present subscriptions; 
and from ancient endowments and rent 
from the teachers’ houses the managers 
would have an additional fund besides 
the subscriptions to maintain the fabric 
of the schools. Why was it that, now 
that al] these schools would be on the 
rates, a certain section of the population 
who were fee-payers and ratepayers 
should continue to be fee-payers ? Why 
should not the whole sum required for 
the maintenance of the schools be paid 
out of the rates? There was only one 
possible reason why the fee-paying system 
should be maintained: it was because 
part of these fees as the Bill stood might 
go in lieu of subscriptions in assisting 
voluntary subscribers to maintain the 
fabric. Where the voluntary subscribers 
were too few or too niggardly to provide 
sufficient money for the maintenance of 
the fabric, it was hoped that the amount 
would be made up out of the fees. Was it 
worth while to keep up the system of 
fee-paying which alone stood in the way 
of a complete system of free education 
throughout England? They were now 
granting an additional £1,200,000 in 
aid of elementary education ; surely out 
of that they might provide for the aboli- 
tion of the quarter of a million sterling 
now dunael in fees. In America, 
education was free from top tobottom, and 
surely it was time that the lower grades 
of education were made free in this 
country. Our poorer classes, if they had 
to strain their slender resources in order 
to educate their children, ought to be 
able to devote them to increasing their 


chances of higher education. 
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New Clause— 


‘From the first day of January, Nineteen 
hundred and four, any school where fees con- 
tinue to be charged shall cease to be reckoned 
as a public elementary  school.”—(Mr. 
Trevelyan). 


Brought up and read the first time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


THe SECRETARY or tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Sir WILLIAM ANSson, 
Oxford University) said that the question 
of fees was discussed in Committee at 
some length a few days ago. What was 
proposed by the hon. Member was to take 
away from the local authorities the option 
left to them in the Bill to allow fees to be 
charged, side by side with the obligation 
to provide free places in the area for 
every one who wanted them. The 
objection to the new Clause was on 
account of the restraint it imposed on 
the local authority in a matter in which 
the local authority might fairly be left 
to use its discretion. Take the case of a 
school which was supported by the 
contributions of the parents of the 
children attending the school in 
the form of fees. It might be desir- 
able, in the view of the local autho- 
rity, that this school should continue to 
be so maintained ; that it should not be 
chargeable on the local authority, but 
maintained by the managers with the 
assistance of fees. The Committee, 
however, were asked to override the 
opinion of the local authority and the 
wishes of the parents, in order to obtain 
a symmetrical system in which no fees 
need or could be charged. The hon. 
Member desired to destroy the voluntary 
schools. 


Mr. TREVELYAN : I neversaid that. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON: Not in so 
many words; but I do not think I am 
doing the hon. Member an injustice by 
thus construing what he did say. 


Mr. TREVELYAN : My point was that 
denominational subscriptions could easily 
be found for denominational purposes. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON hoped he had 
not said anything to suggest that the 


| hon. Member supposed that voluntary 
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subscriptions would not continue to 
exist, but the hon. Member certainly 
held out as his ideal a system under 
which schools were not only maintained 
but provided out of public funds ; and in 
order to attain that symmetry he was 
prepared to set aside the wishes and 
inclinations o the district and of the 
people who were willing to pay fees, 
which they need not do unless they 
liked. He hoped that the Clause would 
not be accepted by the House. 


Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.) 
said there was a great deal to be said for 
leaving the question to the local author- 
ity ; but the main point was, what was 
to be done with the fees if they were 
retained? He objected to easing off 
the situation for the managers of the 
voluntary schools, and to the provision 
ot certain fees in order that the managers 
should meet the obligation to keep up 
the fabric. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON: I said it 
would ease the situation generally, not 
only for the managers, but for the local 
authority, who might not find it easy to 
raise sufficient money at once. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he looked on 
the Government proposal as a distinct 
breach of an earlier understanding under 
which the managers were to provide for 
the upkeep of the fabric. It was not 
right that parents should be called on 
to pay fees in order to relieve the 
managers of the obligations imposed on 
them. The hon. Member for the Stret- 
ford Division, at an earlier stage of the 
Bill, said the measure cast a heavy 
burden on the owners of the school, but 
they were bound to bear it in return for 
certain advantages which were being 
conferred on them. The hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Board of Education 
undertook that the fabric should be re- 
paired and maintained by the owners, and 
he strongly objected to using fees for the 
purpose. He did not object to the 
levying of fees for higher education, 
but what he did say was that if fees 
were imposed in the future they should 
be handed over to the local authorities 
for the purposes of higher education. 


Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.) said the hon. Member for the 


Sir William Anson. 


| become chargeable,to the public. 
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| Elland Division had moved a Clause 


which, if carried, would have the result, in 
many cases, of so starv.ng the voluntary 
schools that they would not be able to 
fulfil their obligations, and would so 
He was 
bound to protest against this attempt to 
bring about this result which the hon. 
Member desired, because he represented a 
very poor constituency which had a great 
number of voluntary schools to which 
the people were much attached, and 
which were only maintained with diffi- 
culty, owing to the poverty of the people. 
In that constituency it was not the case 
of subscriptions being vastly in excess of 
the requirements for repairs, it was dis- 
tinctly the reverse, yet the people were 
willing, out of their small means, to pay 
something towards the schools (in which 
often they had been educated themselves) 
for the education of their children, rather 
than send them to the board school next 
door. 


Mr. WHITE RIDLEY (Stalybridge) 
said he did not apprehend that many 
people would quarrel with the principle 
that elementary education should be free 
but there were districts, especially near 
Manchester, where the Clause proposed 
by the Member for the Elland Division 
would inflict real hardship. The hon. 
Member said there was no reason why 
people in these towns should pay school 
fees. There wasa very good reason. In 
many cases these fees actually took the 
place of subscriptions. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): Why should not they be 
represented as subscribers, then ? 


Mr. WHITE RIDLEY: And those fees 
would go towards the maintenance of the 
fabric, as it was only right they should. 
The Resolution, if carried, would result in 
the absolute destruction of many of the 
voluntary schools. Near Manchester, the 
carrying of this Clause in many cases 
would result in shutting up many of the 
voluntary schools for want of funds. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.) said he had himself raised this ques- 
tion by a similar Amendment to the 
Free Education Bill in 1891. Then he 
had been met by the hard case of many 
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schools with high fees in the North. 
But now all these schools were to have, 
not merely the fee grant, but the rates, 
and thecase was already different. Both 
the previous speakers had dwelt upon 
the extreme poverty of the districts which 
they represented, but that only added 
to his surprise that they should have 
been so anxious that these people 
should have been put into an almost 
compulsory position with regard to the 
payment of fees. 
said as to the feeling of the parents, 
whether these parents voluntarily con- 
tributed these fees to keep up this type 
of school or not, the House knew perfectly 
well that these schools had been built by 
persons not in that position of extreme 
indigence to which the hon. Member had 
alluded. These schools had been built by 
clergymen and Churchmen living in these 
districts and possessing ample incomes. 
It was absolutely ludicrous to talk of the 
poverty of the Churchpeople of Lanca- 
shire, who could perfectly afford to pay 
for the repairs. The Roman Catholics 
were poor, no doubt, and out of their 
poverty they had maintained their schools 
with credit. The two hon. Members who 
had just spoken were among those who, 
if he remembered aright, a few days 
ayo, had refused to give free repre- 
sentation to the parents of the children 
attending the schools by way of votes for 
the election of the managers of the school ; 
and it was monstrous that the parents 
should be treated as a pawn to be pushed 
first this way and then that just as it 
suited the game of hon. Members and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. Even if 
the parents had such a spirit of devotion 
to the Church that they preferred to pay 
fees, the Church ought to have the manli- 
ness not to levy contributions on these 
poor people for the purposes of a build- 
ing fund, which they were quite able to 
provide. 


(3.15.) Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) pointed out that this was not 
a question merely of voluntary schools. 
There were a great many fees paid in 
board schools, chiefly in the North of 
England. The policy of the Board of 
Education had always been to prohibit 
the opening of fee-paying schools by 
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Whatever might be, 


| tion. 


School Boards, but they had been un- | 


able to carry out that policy because 
School Boards had demanded such schools 
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in defercnce to the strong wish of parents 
Hon. Members could easily conjecture 
the reasons which influenced parents in 
that desire. One strong reason was that 
by paying fees they were able to get a 
more advanced education for their 
children. This class of school in the 
North of England were extremely good 
schools, and they were greatly valued by 
those who sent their children to them, 
and it would be a misfortune if anything 
were done to interfere with a system 
which had worked so well. The moral 
he drew was that it would be much 
better to leave the question to the local 
authority, who would understand the 
needs and wishes of the people, and 
would not charge fees unless the popula- 
tion served by those schools so desired. 
Under the law every parent who wished 
for free education for his children had a 
right to it, so that no harm would be 
inflicted on the parents by giving the 
local authority power to charge fees. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that al- 
though this was not entirely, it was, in 
the main, a volunary school question, as 
out of £240,000 charged in fees only 
£40,000 was charged in board schools. It 
was not a question of the freedom of the 
local authority. As Parliament was now 
making a large additional grant, the 
House was entitled to insist on the 
schools being free. The cases mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University were not at all 
applicable. The board schools in which 
fees were charged were usually called 
“higher grade,” and some parents 
preferred to send their children to 
them because they thought a better 
class of pupils were found there. If 
the local authority insisted on a quid 
pro quo in the way of a superior educa- 
tion, something might be said in favour 
of this freedom being given, but it was 
simply a question of class distinctions 
which ought not to be encouraged. 
Moreover, these schools were the excep- 
The schools really concerned were 
those in the poor districts mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Stalybridge, who had 
said it was a hardship that these parents 
should not be allowed to pay fees. Why 
a hardship on the parents? In the 
poorer districts the fees were paid out 
of the food of the ch'ldren. Where was 
the hardship of a rich County Council 
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like that of Lancashire, when a large 
additional grant was being made, refusing 
to allow these schools to be subsidised 
at the expense of the poorest classes of 
the community? It was no hardship 
to the parents. To whom was it a 
hardship? Prior to this Bill, it had 
been a hardship to voluntary schools, 
but now the whole cost of maintenance 
was to fall on the rates. 
Member for Stalybridge had thrown 
considerable light on the whole situa- 
tion. He had said that in these districts 
there were no subscribers in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but that these parents 
who paid fees were really the subscribers. 
Then why were they not given the voice 
in the management of the schools to 
which subscribers were entitled? They 


Education 


were subscribers merely for the purpose | 


of paying out of their poor pittance, and 
not tor the purpose of any of the 
privileges of subscribers. In 1891 a 
large sum of money was given with the 
object of wiping out fees. Fees were 
not wiped out. That, to begin with, 
was a distinct breach of faith with 
Parliament. The money, according to 
the hon. Member for Stalybridge, was 
used as subscriptions to keep the 
voluntary schools together, and now 
a further sum of £1,200,000 was to be 
drawn upon for the same purpose. 


*Mr. JAMES HOPE (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said he approached the question 
from a_ standpoint of 
because, so far as his co-religionists were 
concerned, fees were charged in very 
few schools, and his argument was not 
at all based on their case. The assump- 
tion had been prevalent that by giving 
this power to the local authorities a 
new present was in some way being 
made to the managers of voluntary 
schools, but this assumption was wholly 
unfounded. The question really affected 
only a certain number of Church of 
England and Wesleyan schools. To 
some it was not a matter of importance, 
but to a great proportion it was a serious 
and burning question. In a large 
number of cases the schools had been 


run practically at the cost of the Govern- | 


ment grant, plus fees, and if the fees 
were done away with the managers 


would still be saddled with the burden | 
of repairs, but would have to find some | 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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entirely new source of income to meet it. 
He instanced schools in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire which, if fees were 


abolished, would annually be worse off 
under this Bill to the extent of 
£24, £19 10s, £22, £42 10s., £30, and 
£43, respectively. Formerly it was 
possible to pay the rent out of the 
aid grant, but that would now be 
impossible. The question of enlarge- 
ments, which would be a serious item 
in the future, was not taken into 
consideration at all. The wealth of 
the Church of England had nothing 
to do with the question. Of what use 
was it to a struggling parson in the 
slums of Manchester to know that a 


_parish in the South of England had 


large endowments? The individual case 
had to be considered. Under the Bill 
many schools would be in a_ worse 
position than before, and the only hope 
of some was that they should be 
allowed a portion of the fees, which 
in the past had been freely paid, and 
in the future would be cheerfully con- 
tinued by the parents for the sake of 
the education they desired. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Morley) said if there was not a 
bargain, there was, at any rate, a balance 


_of consideration that if the managers did 
‘certain things the State would under- 


take other things. If they did not call 


that a bargain, it was fair to at least 


call it a balance of consideration. The 
hon. Member for the Brightside Division 
had given an extraordinary balance sheet 
about one or two schools in Lancashire. 
In order to make out the severity of 
the burden of repairs upon the managers, 
the hon. Member estimated the cost of 
repairs at 2s. 6d. per scholar. Upon 
what authority did he state that the 
cost came to 2s. 6d. a scholar ? 


*Mr. JAMES HOPE said the cost under 

the London School Board was 5s. 3d. 
He had dedncted ls. for repairs to 
furniture, and a very liberal and 
account of the 
increased expenditure in London. Ii, 
therefore, he had put it at 3s. instead 
of 2s. 6d. he would not have been over 
the mark. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: [ must remind the 
hon. Member that the question of how 
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fees are to be dealt with does not arise 
under this Clause. I perhaps allowed 
the hon. Member who has just sat 
down to go a little further than I 
should have done, but the discussion 
must not be continued. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON said he 
thought that the statement was exag- 
gerated. Respecting the charging of fees 
by School Boards, so far as the North 
of England was concerned, fees were 
charged in higher grade schools. But 
this Clause would not prevent fees 
being charged in such schools, because 
it did not apply to them. It was also 
said that a parent could secure free 
places for his child. Very great de- 
mands had been made for free places, 
and refused, while the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University was responsible for the 
Education Department. He was pretty 
certain that in one Church of England 
school in Southport free places were 
asked for and refused. 


Sir JOHN GORST: I can assure the 
hon. Member that no parent was ever 
refused a free place when he demanded it 
during the time I had the honour of being 
the Vice-President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman always refused to grant 
free places in a particular school if 
he thought that accommodation could be 
had in another school of another religion, 
and which might be miles away from the 
residence of the parents. 
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Sir JOHN GORST: I must correct 
the hon. Member. The idea was, on the 
part of some parents, that they had a 
right to acquire free places in a particular 
school, but parents have no such right. 
What they have a right to is this—free 
places for their children in schools most 
convenient and available for the purpose. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON: 
meant by a convenient school ? 
any regard for distance ? 


What is 
Is there 


Six JOHN GORST: Oh yes. 
Mr. ALFRED HUTTON: But con- 


venience does not cover the word “suit- 
ability.” Surely that is a matter that 
should enter into the consideration of 
every parent in regard to education. I 
remember another place near Hyde. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see how 
this bears on the question. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON: At any 
rate, whatever the law may be, it is the 
practice of the Education Department to 
make it practically impossible for parents 
to secure free places for their children in 
these schools. There has been a great 
amount of friction and difficulty, almost 
insurmountable, for parents to secure free 
places where they want them. The 
Clause would only secure the rights of 
parents to send their children to any 
school where they wished to send them. 


(3.38.) Question put. 


The House divided : Ayes, 101 : Noes, 
167. (Division List No. 575.) 
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{25 NoveMBer 1902} 


(3.50.) Lorp HUGH CECIL (Green- | 


wich) said the Clause he rose to move 
consisted of two proposals—a proposal 
to give the right to parents to take 
their children out of any public ele- 
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number of cases the parents were satisfied 
with the teaching given in the schools, 
But if a child was withdrawn from the 
scbool and sent to a church or other con- 


' venient place for religious instruction, the 


mentary school and have them taught | 





their own religion outside —a right 
which it was only proper to give} 


to parents; and a proposal to give 
the right to the local authority to 
allow the parents to procure special 
religious instruction inside the schools. 
He wished to emphasise the latter point, 
hecause he had seen this Clause referred 
to as giving what was called the right of 


entry. Strictly speaking it did not do 
that. Strictly speaking it gave to the 


local authority the right to secure the 
right of entry, but it did not give that 
right outright in itself. It did not give 
the right to send a minister of any 
denomination into the school to give reli- 
gious instruction. The other portions of 
the Clause were merely intended to safe- 
guard the Conscience Clause, and to give 
to the Board of Education the power of 
interpreting the meaning of the word 
“reasonable.” What were the argu- 
ments used for and against a proposal 
of this kind? First of all, it was 
said that such a proposal would be 
unworkable. He could not conceive 
why there should be any difficulty what- 
ever in working a proposal to allow 
children to be taken out of school during 
the religious hour. The hon. Member for 
North Camberwell had what he thought 
was areasonable Amendment on the Paper 
which would remove any possible objec- 
tion by procuring a register of attendance, 
so as to prevent the Clause being used for 
juvenile enjoyment, which of course was 
not intended. He believed that a provi- 
sion of this kind had actually been used 
in certain School Board districts. He 
understood that Orpington was one of 
the places where this provision was in 
operation. The London School Board 
had been repeatedly asked to adopt such a 
provision, but they had always refused. 
He might say that so long as there were 
medals for attendance, so long would they 
have a strong and laudable spirit among 
children to secure the medal for att end- 
ance. It was very difficult to work the 
Conscience Clause if parents were not 
permitted to take the children out of 
school, and it was difficult to induce the 
children to withdraw if they forfeited the 
merit of good attendance. 


In a large 


religious hour should count as if the child 
had been in the school. In respect to the 
other proposal, to allow special instruction 
inside the school, he believed the objection 
that it was unworkable was equally un- 
founded. The fact was, as everyone knew, 
that in the great majority of the schcols 
two forms of religion would satisfy the 
demand that was at all likely to be made 
by parents. In the case of a small 
South of England rural parish, if they had 
the Nonconformist special instruction, or 
such Bible instruction as met the views 
of the Nonconformists, given in one class 
room, and the Church teaching given in 
the remaining rooms of the school, it 
would be found that every one in the 
parish had practically the religious teach- 
ing which was desired. ‘There were 
practically only three religious denomina- 
tions—the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholics, and the Nonconformists. In 
some cases they found Jewish children, 
but they were already provided with 
special instruction, for all intents and 
purposes, by the School Boards where 
they had to do with Jewish populations. 
At any rate, the Clause he proposed niet 
the difficulty of unworkability by leaving 
complete discretion to the local authority 
They were to have regard to the suitability 
of the buildings, and they were not 
obliged to set up separate religious in- 
struction unless they properly could do 
so. The Clause would not force on the 
schools any particular system whatever, 
nor did it foree any system on the local 
authority. It was left open to the local 
authority to take that course which they 
believed, having regard to the rights of 
conscience and the suitability of the 
schools, was, on the whole, best calculated 
to meet the exigencies of the occasicn. 
There was a third argument. It was 
said that no proposal of this kind was 
wanted. He believed that to be a 
mistake. Surely it could not be argued 
that the great system of denominational 
schools, supported by more than one 
denomination in the country, had been 
kept up for years, and yet that there was 
not in the mind of a large proportion of 
the population a desire for that great 
system of denominational instruction. 
He was sure that hon. Members opposite 
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would be the last to say that there was 
no desire among Nonconformists for a 
denominational system of instruction, or 
a Nonconformist system, in cases where 
they were obliged to attend Church schools. 
The House had heard at great length, and 
with great vigour, the grievances of the 
Nonconformists in connection with what 
were called the single-school areas in 
different parts of the country. He did 
not in the least believe that there could 
have been so much stir about religious 
teaching, if, after all, the agitation was 
a sham. The theory that the stir was 
all got up between ministers of religion 
on one side and another was profoundly 
untrue to human nature. They could 
not stir up a community in that way 
unless there was something behind. 
Therefore he always had believed that 


there was reality in the religious 
difficulty. He believed that such a 


Clause as this was wanted. Suppose 
it was used as little as the Conscience 
Clause itself had been used, it wouid still 
be of value. People might be content 
with a form of religious instruction not 
exactly to their taste, if they knew that 
they had the power to remedy this if they 
chose to exercise it. He remembered 
that the late John Stuart Mill once said 
that, if he did not leave London from 
one year’s end to another, he would 
yet consider it a hardship if he were 
confined to London by law. In the same 
way there were a great number of 
people who might acquiesce in the teach- 
ing of the Church schools who would 
feel it a grievance to be obliged to do it. 
He thought, therefore, this Clause would 
be of real value if never used at all. It 
would be of value in the same sense and 
degree as the Conscience Clause, which, 
as was well known, had been used in 
only a very small number of instances. 
Another objection to this Clause was 
that it was said that it would intro- 
duce the sectarian spirit among children, 
and inspire them with feelings of re- 
ligious animosity which were not suit- 
able to anyone, but particularly to those 
of very tender age. He thought that 
that argument did injustice to the Chris- 
tian teaching whether of Churchmen or 
Nonconformists. He had read the Church 
Catechism and the Free Church Cate- 
chism, and there was nothing uncharitable 
or hostile in them to any other denomi- 
nation. The views of these documents were 


Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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set out as the truths of religion. What 
was taught was taught as a positive 
religious system, not. polemically or in 
any uncharitable spirit. A child was 
dull indeed if it did not soon become 
aware that every one in the country was 
not of the same religious belief. A child 
could not go along the street without 
seeing more than one place of religious 
worship, and if he had any observation 
he would come to ask why one set of 
people went to one church, and why 
another set went to another church. It 
was hardly possible to walk along the 
streets of our towns or on the village 
green without seeing more than one place 
of religious worship; and any child of 
observation and intelligence would soon 
begin to ask why that was so. A child 
to be religiously brought up must actually 
undergo that very process of ear-marking 
which was supposed to make the child 
a bitter sectarian. It seemed to be 
thought that that system had a 
mysterious polemical effect on a child’s 
mind, and that the child for the 
first time, plunged, with an evil joy, 
into the theological whirlpool. He was 
entirely incredulous of that objection. 
He was persuaded that those who put 
forward that objection were taking upa 
position which was in a high degree 
intolerant and narrow. They were try- 
ing to urge on the people of this 
country the view that they ought to be 
satisfied with some form of undenomi- 
national teaching, and that if they were 
not so satisfied they were bigoted and 
narrow-minded persons. That con- 
sideration brought him to ask the House 
to reflect what the alternatives were to 
adopting a proposal such as that which 
he put forward. Suppose they left the 
matter as it stood in the Bill. then they 
had a system of compensating injustices. 
No one denied that there was a hardship 
to Nonconformists where there was only 
a Church school to go to; and there 
was also an injustice to Church children 
if they had to attend a board school. 
But there was a kind of doctrine that, 
because Nonconformists suffered in one 
district and Churchmen in another, that 
was a sort of compensation, and that A, 
who was aggrievedasa Churchman, ought 
to find consolation in the fact that B, a 
Nonconformist, suffered analogous treat- 
ment in the next parish but one. That 


had always seemed to him a profoundly 
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illogical view. He thought that was the | 
aystem which, if the Amendment were | 
not carried, would be continued. There | 
would be two sets of schools, each 
inflicting injustice on a particular set 
of victims. He could not help thinking 
that as long as that system were main- 
tained there would be no end to the 
religious question, which would still 
continue to be a thorn in the foot of 
educational progress. If they did not 
have the existing system, they must 
have a universal undenominational sys- 
tem which, he thought, they were 
beginning—some hon. Members opposite 
included—to understand was a system 
which worked a great injustice both to 
Roman Catholics and the Church of | 
England. The main injustice was that 
the system of religious teaching which 
was given omitted from its sphere all 
those matters which Churchmen and 
Roman Catholics considered not indeed 
intellectually fundamental, but most 
essential to the vital practice of religion. 
These matters were left out altogether 
or treated as if they were of secondary 
importance, and by an inevitable tend- 
ency the children were led to believe 
that they were of secondary importance. 
He had suffered so severely from using 
metaphors, because they afforded such 
an opportunity to some critics of repre- 
senting his meaning differently from 
what he intended, that he almost 
trembled at the idea of venturing on 
another, all the more especially as he 
saw the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Monmouthshire in his place. 
Yet he wished to say that to offer people 
undenominational teaching instead of 
denominational, was like saying to a 
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person who wanted a particular kind of | 


tree—an oak or a beech—* We cannot 
give you that; we will give you another 
kind of tree, but we will strip off the bark 
and leaves so that you will not know what 
it is, and you can add the bark and 
leaves afterwards.” The answer would 
be that, however fundamental the wood 
of the tree might be, the life of the tree 
ran through the bark and the leaves. 
So the life ran through the very heart 
of the religious system about which 
denominations differed. There only re- 
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religion a less important matter, and in 
many cases the parents who were not 
specially ative would in fact bring up 
their children without any religion at 
all. The only other alternative was the 
plan contained in his Clause—the plan 
of trying to bring up children, as far as 
practical considerations would allow, in 
the beliefs of their parents. This was 
plain justice. He thought it was also a 
matter for the peace of the schools and 
the peace of this House if this principle 
were once established, and they should 
have solved, he thought for ever, the 
religious question. They should be able 
to point to a principle which everyone 
would understand and appreciate, and 
whether to Churchmen or Noncon- 
formists it would be an answer against 
any complaint or cause of grievance, and 
they should have founded _ their 
educational system, not on an abiding 
sense of injustice, but on the conviction 
that the State was treating all religious 
beliefs fairly and impartially, and having 
regard only to the natural principle of the 
rights of parents. 


New Clause— 


“(j) In allpublicelementary schools, whether 
provided by the local education authority or 
not, any scholar may be withheld from the 
school by his parent during any time set apart 


for religious observance or instruction in 
religious subjects for the purpose of his 
attending o.her religious observance or 


receiving other religious instruction outside 
the school, and the local education authority 
shall require that the times set apart in the 
school for religious observance and instruction 
shall be arranged so as to facilitate such with- 
holding of scholars. 


* (2) Inall publicelementary schools, whether 
provided by the local education authority or 
not, where a reasonable number of parents of 
scholars attending the school desire that 
by religionsinstruction otherthan that provided 
the managers should be given to their children, 
the local education authority may require that 
the managers shall (whether the religious in- 
struction is regulated by any trust deed scheme 


| or other instrumentor not) make such arrange- 


mained universal secularism, which was | 


repulsive to the religious instincts of the 
people. It would lead children to believe 
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ments as may be practicable, having due 
regard to the suitability of the builcings and 
the discipline jof the school, to allow such 
other religious instruction to be given in the 
school. 


‘*(3) Nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to deprive a parent of any right he possesses 
under Section 7 of The Elementary Education 

| Act, 1870. 


P 
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“(4) If any question shall be raised by the 
local education authority or by the managers 
of a school as to what is reasonable within the 
meaning of this section, every such question 
shall be decided by the Board of Edueation, 
and their decision shall be tinal.”—(Lord Hugh 
Cecil.) 


Br u: 


Education 


ght up and read the first time. 


otion made, and (Question proposed, 
‘“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


(4.7.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said 
that he assumed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man desired to know with what feelings 
they on that sideof the House regarded this 
He had tried to ascertain 
what was the general feeling of his hon. 
friends near him. Of course it was 
inevitable that a clause coming from such 
a quarter should excite a certain amount 
of suspicion in certain quarters. But he 
thought that such feelings ought to be 
put aside, and the proposal be regarded on 
its merits, and without any reference to 
any view which those who were most 
favourable to it had quoted. He thought 
the speech of the noble Lord had been 
eminently fair and conciliatory, and had 
found an echo in every quarter of the 
House. Everybody respected his sincerity, 
and those who difiered from him felt that 
in the long run and in the main they 
desired the same ends, though they did 
not reach them by the same road. As to 
the last part of the noble Lord’s speech, 
in which he dwelt on the necessity for 
denominational education, that was a 
subject so large that he would pass it by 
in the fewest possible words. He 
sympathised with the noble Lord’s desire 
that the children should be brought up to 
be good Christians, to be good religious 
men and women, whatever their creed 
might be. But there were three remarks 
he wished to make in regard to the noble 
Lord’s speech. The first was that the 
noble Lord had attributed to the Church 
of England, as a whole, a theological view 
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and a_ doctrine with regard to the 
attributes, powers, and rights of the 


Church, and the position occupied in the 
Christian field by a certain few, which 
was not shared by the Church of England 
asa whole. That seemed to him to be at 
the bottom of a great deal which had been 
said by the noble Lord and his friends. 
He had read with a_ great 
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interest a pamphlet by Canon Moberley, 
in which he tried to get at the 
bottom of a distinctive Christi ian theology 
and the special rights and functions 
which attributed special powers to the 
sacerdotal class—theories touching which 
were not only not held by the Non. 
conformists of England generally, nor 
by the Presbyterians of Scotland, but 
also, as he believed, by the large 
majority of the Church of England. 
He admitted that the view of Canon 
Moberley and the noble Lord had been, 
during the last forty years, a growing 
view, but he did not believe that it 
pervaded the laity generally; and he 
was inclined to think that the difference 
between that view and that of the 
majority of the Church of England was 
greater than the difference which sepa. 
rated the laity of the Church of England, 
as a whole, from the Nonconformists of 
this country. He must not pursue this 
fascinating subject, but he desired to 
enter a caveat against the view the noble 
Lord took when he talked of the Chureh 
teaching in respect to the right of the 
laity of the Church of England. His 
second observation was that the noble 
Lord attributed a far greater power oi 
comprehending abstract propositions to 
children of tender years than experience 
had proved to be the case. He might 
tell the noble Lord that when he was a 
child in Scotland he was brought up on 
the Shorter Catechism, which was a more 
abstract document than the Church of 
England Catechism. They learned it 
with the greatest possible care, and 
verified the questions with Seripture 
proofs. They were taught to dis- 
tinguish between a variety of abstract 
processes, and in that way they learned 
a good deal of dogmatic theology. 
But he really had never been able to think 
that that had produced any substantial 
difference in their subsequent lives. He 
thought, however, that when they came 
to years of discretion they formed their 
theological opinions for themselves, main!y 
from the Scriptures, theological reading, 
and sermons, and what they had read 
themselves ; and that the small aequaint- 
ance they were able to make with the 
forms of theology before the age oi four 
teen had not had any effect on the future 
conduct of their lives. The noble Lord 


seemed to consider that the genuine 
religion, the test, the true essence ol 
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religion, should consist in a desire to be 
united with God, to love Him, and to 
revere Him; and in an endeavour to 
apply the precepts of religion to the con- 


duct of their daily lives, and to live as | 


Christians all their lives. True; but he 
did not think that that belonged, as the 
noble Lord seemed to suppose, to the points 
on which ditferent denominations of Chris- 
tians differed from one another. There 
again he was touching upon delicate and 
almost sacred ground ; and therefore he 
would pass on with the sole remark that 
it was upon the reason and the relations 
which the Scripture set of belief in the 
presence of Christ and the existence of 
the attributes of God, that the conduct of 
life depended, and not upon the abstract 
dogmatic propositions of which the noble 
Lord thought so much. He would pass 
on to the practical working of the Amend- 
iment. His duty was very much simplified 
by the fact that the third sub-Section 
would not be moved. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: Only in obedi- 
ence to the ruling of the Chair. I am 
anxious to point out that [am still in 
favour of it In my own mind.+ 


Mr. BRYCE said he understood that. 
No doubt the noble Lord regarded the 
Cowper-Temple Clause as anathema mar- 
unatha, and desired to have it expugned 
from the schools; but he understood the 
noble Lord was only moving the first 
two and the last two sub-Sections, and 
he was therefore relieved from the 
necessity of dealing in any way with 
the third sub-Section. His objection to 
that sub-Section would have been even 
stronger than it was to the other sub- 
Sections ; and he was even prepared to 
say that for the Government to accept 
it, and indeed not to oppose it, wien 
have been a distinct departure from 
what was said by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in introducing the Bill, when 
he stated that the Cowper-Temple Clause 
would not be disturbed. With regard to 





+ The sub-Section not moved was as follows : 

‘*Where a reasonable number of parents as 
aforesaid desire religious instruction for their 
children other than that provided by the 
managers of the school, the local education 
authority may, if they think fit, make pro- 
vision for the giving of such other religious 
instruction, whether inside or outside the 
school, and if outside the school for such accom- 
modation for the purpose as in the circumstances 
of the case may appear to be reasonable.” 
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| the first two sub-Sections, the first objec- 
| tion taken to them was that they would 
| very much disarrange and disturb the 
working of the schools. He had taken 
the opinion of those who had a more 
practical acquaintance with the matter 
than hon. Members could have —school- 
masters and school inspectors—and thev 
thought that these sub-Sections wou! 
disorganise the schools ; and that nothing 
worse could be proposed for the organisa- 
tion and the daily working of the schools 
and for discipline than that children 
should be continually taken out at a 
time when the schoolmaster would not 
be able to follow them. How was it to 
be known whether the children went to 
these external places; was there to be 
a register, and was a continual report 
from the chapel or the church where the 
instruction was given to be brought to 
the teacher to be checked? He thought 
that the noble Lord passed too lightly 
over that practical difficulty, in which, 
no doubt, his hon. friend the Member 
for West Nottingham and his hon. friend 
the Member for North Camberwe] 
would be able to throw further light. 
But there was another difficulty. The 
proposal of the noble Lord would not 
only disorganise the working of the 
| school, it would weaken the position of 
the teacher, and even imply a certain 
reflection on the teacher, who was the 
head of the school and at present re- 
sponsible for all education, denomina- 
tional and undenominational. The teacher 
knew the child through every part ot 
his work ; but if the child were to be 
put in charge of a curate or a Noncon- 
|formist minister for some part of his 
work, it would be a reflection on the 
eacher, by implying that he was not to 
be trusted to do that part of the work. 
He was told the teachers thought 
that that would weaken their hold 
over the children, as the children would 
ask themselves why they were forbidden 
| to receive this part of their instruction 
from the teacher, wes he removed from 
or opposed to them, and why had they 
to go elsewhere to get one kind of 
instruction, getting another kind of 
instruction from the teacher? More- 
over, the teacher might think that he 
was debarred, by this provision, from 
inculeating a moral precept or from 
giving teaching which in one aspect 
P 2 
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was moral and in another aspect | when they were not alive to the reasons, 


religious, in the course of the ordinary | 


lessons. Was the teacher to be allowed 
to point a moral by applying morality to 
religion, or to assume a knowledge of 
religious facts in the teaching of history ? 
If theteacher was precluded by a provision 
of that kind from having anything to do 
with the whole subject of religion, the 
teacher might feel that it was a forbidden 
sphere, and that he must not, in other 
parts of his work, venture on it. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL asked, what 
about the Conscience Clause ? 


Mr. BRYCE said that the Conscience 
Clause had worked because the teachers 
had the good sense to observe it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University had stated that 
if there were no religious difficulties 
it was because the teachers had the 
good faith and the good feeling not 
totouch them. The reason why the 
Cowper-Temple Clause had worked was 
because it was understood by the teachers 
as preventing them from trespassing on 
ground it was not desirable for them to 
enter on. Having regard, therefore, to 
the importance of the place which the 
teacher held, they all agreed that he 
might as far as possible have a free hand, 
and not feel himself cut off from any par- 
ticular kind of moral teaching ; and that 
it would be a pity to break through the 
existing system in that way, by sending 
children outside or bringing other persons 
in. As to evils of segregating children, 
of cutting them into little distinct blocks, 
and marching them off, at an early age, 
as the sheep and the goats, such a 
course could not fail to injure this real 
religious sense. The noble Lord said 
that if they went to the Church Catechism 
they would not find any spirit of hostility 
or want of charity inculcated in its 
doctrines. That was perfectly true. 
They were not to be found in the 
doctrines themselves; and they all 
hoped that the Nonconformist minister 
on the one hand, or the curate on the 
other, would not teach the children to 
hate one another. At the same time, 
the mere fact that the children were 
drawn asunder, and that it was repre- 
sented to them that they could not have 
religious instruction in common at a time, 


Mr. Bryce. 


was, he thought, an injury to the children’s 
lives, and an enemy to that sense of 
common citizenship, which they all wanted 
to inculcate. It would be a great pity if 
the children were to learn, any more than 
could be helped that religious differences 
went so deep. The noble Lord said the 
child would see on one side of the street a 
church, and on the other a Nonconformist 
chapel. But why emphasise the fact of 
these differences ; why carry the separa- 
tion of the Sabbath into the days of the 
week? That was aggravating the evil. 
If, as the noble Lord admitted, it was an 
evil, there was no gain at all comparable 
to the loss which was involved in en- 
deavouring to emphasise in the minds of 
children the differences which separated 
their parents. The parents were not 
separated for purposes of friendship, 
marriage, and social intercourse, and why 
should social separation be introduced 
among the children? The noble Lord 
said that they, on that side, alleged that 
the scheme he proposed was not wanted. 
He listened with particular interest to 
that part of the noble Lord’s speech, 
because they had felt from the very 
beginning of the debates that, whereas 
it seemed to be assumed on the other 
side that there was a strong demand on 
the part of the laity of the Church of 
England for denominational teaching, 
they on this side never had the smallest 
evidence as to the existence of such a 
demand ; and he was therefore curious 
to know what evidence the noble Lord 
would give. The evidence of the noble 
Lord was that the voluntary schools had 
gone on for the past thirty or forty 
years, and that there must surely be a 
desire for sectarian education if the 
voluntary schoclshad been kept up all these 
years. There was avery much simpler 
explanation, which was that there had 
been on the part of a numerically 
small but very active and energetic 
section of the population, an active 
force working for the keeping up of the 
voluntary schools—the force of the 
clergy and the small section of the laity 
that worked with them. He did not in 
the least complain of that zeal, as it was 
accompanied by conscientious motives 
which he respected ; but it was zeal on 
the part of a small number of persons. 
The only force of the general body of 
the laity was vis inertiv, the disposition 


to acquiesce, to let things go on, and 
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not take the trouble to change them. | 
Further, it was common knowledge that | 


the main reason why voluntary schools 
existed was because people did not want 
to rate themselves for School Boards. 
The noble 
injustices did not make justice, and he 
admitted it was an injustice that the 


Noncontormist child should be compelled | 


to go to a Church school, but he also 
said that it was an injustice for them to 
go to a board school. The Noncon- 
formist parent did not want his 
child to be taught something that he 
did not approve of, but in the board 
school the child of the 
England parent was not taught any- 
thing that the parent disapproved of. 
There was thus a great difference be- 
tween the two cases. A very large 
number of Nonconformist children were 
obliged to go to Church of England 
schools because there was no other school 
available; but 
there were at least a million children 
belonging to the Church of England, 


although by far the larger number of | 


the schools were in populous districts 
where voluntary schools were equally 
available. The evidence was over- 
whelming that the bulk of the Church 
of England parents were not sensible 
of any injustice, 


alternative to the existing system as far 
as the board schools were concerned. 
Why then should they disturb a system 
which, in the words of the right hon. 
Member tor Cambridge University, had 
worked well and smoothly for so long, 
and against which there were practically 
no complaints, in order to introduce a 


system fraught with very great difficul- | 


ties ! 


Lorp HUGH CECIL said if the right 
hon. Gentleman looked at the next sub- 
Section he would see that that was 
safeguarded. 


Mr. BRYCE said it might be so, but | 


it ought to be safeguarded here. As the 
Clause stood, a child could not be with- 


Lord had said that two. 


Church of | 


in the board schools | 


and there was no) 
evidence whatever of a demand for any | 
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because it did not work. Bringing 
ministers into the schools would be 
most embarrassing and disturbing to 
the daily work of the school. The noble 
Lord said they had only to provide for 
two types of religious instruction, but 
that was not so. In the Church of 
England itself there were two types 
which differed fundamentally from one 
another, and it was just as necessary to 
protect the parent who belonged to the 
Evangelical type from the teaching of 


‘the Romanising type, as the Noncon- 


formist parent from either. 


Lorpv HUGH CECIL said the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed nothing to 


| protect either one class or the other. 


Mr. BRYCE said, on the contrary, 
they proposed local popular control. 
They believed, and they were confirmed 
by the experience of Scotland, that where 
they had such control these things 
would work properly. If they were 
allowed to try that experiment they 
would promise that there would be 
religious peace. He sympathised with 
the main objects which the noble Lord 
had in view, but believed that he was 
taking the wrong road altogether. He 
thought that if the changes which the 
noble Lord proposed were introduced it 
would end in landing them in a purely 
secular system. He dared say that 
would happen in any case aiter a lapse 
of years, for if they looked abroad they 
saw that that was the solution at which 
democratic countries like the United 
States and the British Colonies had 
arrived. He did not believe that it was 
the general desire of the people of this 
country, but if they emphasised denomi- 
national diflerences, and put religious 
teaching into the hands of ministers of 
religion instead of the teachers, he 
believed it would end in religious teach- 
ing being relegated either to the Sunday 


school or to other times and places. 


(4.35.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opening sentence 
suggested that his silence after his noble 





drawn except for this particular purpose, | friend sat down was an indication of 
and, so far as the inside facilities were! some perplexity as to the course he 
concerned, the difficulties of that system | ought to follow in regard to the Second 
were well known. It had been tried at Reading of this clause. He did not at 
Birmingham and had had to be dropped | all deny that some perplexity existed in 
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his mind, though probably the right 
hon. Gentleman mistook its character 
and origin. On the general merits of 
the scheme proposed by his noble friend, 
and on the side to which the mere 
argumentative balance fell, he had very 
little doubt. 
towards the end of his speech, had a 


passage which filled him with amaze- 


ment. He said “ Only adopt the Scottish 


system, and we on this side promise you | 


religious peace.” When had they made 
this interesting discovery as to the 


methods by which religious peace could | 


be secured? He had read many 
speeches, pamphlets, and observations 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and especi- 
ally of the Nonconformist element, but 
he had never seen it suggested that 
what was desired by the Nonconformists 
and by hon. Gentlemen opposite was the 
adoption of a denominational system in 
public provided schools. 


Mr. BRYCE said he was not advocat- 
ing the Scottish system at all. He 
thought that system a great deal better 
than this Bill, and if it were offered in 
exchange for this Bill he would take it 
immediately. What he had said, in 
answering the noble Lord, was that the 
difficulties now arising with regard to 
religious teaching in the schools would 
not exist under the Scottish system. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR admitted that 
he was in some doubt, which was not 
wholly cleared away by the explanation, 
as to what it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted. He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that 
denominational schools would be satis- 
factory to a Roman Catholic or an 
Anglican minority. 


Mr. BRYCE: I did not say denomina- 
tional schools. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At all events, 
that was the kind of education that was 
given in a large number of Scottish public 
elementary schools. He was a_ great 
admirer of the Scottish system, but he 
never heard that it had reconciled Roman 


\. ie Te ~ ‘ a ‘ . . 
Catholics or Anglicans to the Shorter | Qijcive argument against it, and he 


Catechism, and it was absurd to say that 
that system, with all its great merits, 
produced universal religious peace; on 
the face of it it could not. He thought 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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(there were in it many superiorities over 
| the English system, but neither the English 
nor the Scottish system produced that 
universal religious peace which they all 
| desired, although he thought that even 
the right hon. Gentleman did not see his 
way to secure it. The right hon. 
' Gentleman, he thought, made a very 
unfair attack upon the motives which 
induced his noble friend to move this 
Amendment, and on the speech which he 
made in introducing it. His ncble friend’s 
opinions on theological subjects were not 
shared by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, by the great body of Noncon- 
|formists, or by a large number of the 
English Church. But he did not hear a 
single word fall from his noble friend in 
the course of his extremely interesting 
and moderate speech which had the 
smallest reference, direct or indirect, 
to the theological and _ religious views 
which, as everybody knew, he held. He 
recommended his Amendment on grounds 
absolutely independent of any particular 
religious belief whatever, and his speech 
might have been made by any member of 
the Church of England, by any Wesleyan, 
by any Roman Catholic, and it would 
have been just as appropriate in their 
mouths as it was in his mouth. He did 
not wish to go into that part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech in which he 
touched, in a manner which nobody 
could object to, on some of the deeper 
things of religion; but he was 
astounded when he gathered that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s idea was that 
religious teaching should be undogmatic. 
The right hon. Gentleman alluded in 
specitic terms to the central doctrine of 
the Christian religion, than which noth- 
ing in this world was more intimately, 
inevitably, and necessarily bound up 
with dogma. He almost, for the moment, 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had fallen into the vulgar and too 
common error of using the word dog- 
matic only in regard to those religious 
doctrines with which he happened to 
differ. He now came to the immediate 
question of the plan proposed by his 
noble friend. In principle he thought 
that plan a good one, and that in theory 
it was very difficult to find any con- 


thought so the more after having heard 
the able speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. One of 
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his principal arguments was that it was think that he (the First Lord of the 


a great injury to the children to segre- 
gate them into different religious camps, 
and that they ough* not to teach 
children that they could not learn 
religion together. That was a very good 
sermon against the sin of schism; but 
let it be remembered that every Non- 
conformist body in this country, and 
the Church of England as well, it they 
liked, owed its separate existence to the 
fact that adults, at all events, thought 
they could not worship together. That 
was the very basis on which Noncon- 
formity rested, and he could not under- 
stand how what was an obligation upon 
avery large number of the adult popu- 
lation should be regarded as _ highly 
inexpedient when they were dealing with 
the younger generation. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that 
Christians were apt to exaggerate their 
differences. He wished to say nothing 
offensive, and he was sure he would not 
be suspected of saying anything offensive, 
to the great Nonconformist bodies, but 
his opinion was, and always had been, 
that many of the causes which brought 
these separate religious organisations into 
existence were insufficient causes, and it 
had been a great national and religious 
misfortune that the segregation of the 
population consequent upon _ these 
divisions had ever come into being. But 
they had to take facts as they unhappily 
found them, and, deeply as he deplored 
these religious divisions, he did not see 
that they made things much better 
by saying—‘Let us admit that 
everybody when they grow up must 
differ, but so long as they are chil- 
dren let us assume they can agree.” 
He saw no answer to that at all. He 
was sorry these divisions had come into 
existence, he believed many of them were 
wholly unnecessary, but if they existed 
and were to be maintained, he did not 
see how they could be maintained only 
in regard to persons of mature years, and 
the pretence made that the evils to 
which they had given birth could not 
affect those of tender years. He so far 


agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that he believed his noble friend exagger- | 
ated the difficulty of educating, at all 
events of Protestant children of various 
denominations, 
right hon. 


Then the 
appeared to 


together. 
Gentleman 





Treasury) was bound on behalf of his 
colleagues to resist this Amendment be- 
cause it interfered with the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, and when introducing the 
Bill he had stated that it did not inter- 
fere with that Clause. That was a 
mode of interpreting Parliamentary 
pledges which was absolutely new and, 
if he might say so, utterly absurd. If 
his introductory speech had been incon- 
sistent with the Bill, no doubt the First 
Reading would have been secured on 
insufficient grounds and false pretences. 
But the idea that because the Bill as 
originally introduced was not to be 
modified in any direction contrary to his 
introductory speech was one which hon 
Gentlemen opposite would be the first 
to resent if he had used it as an excuse 
for not adopting some Amendment 
which they themselves had suggested. 


No such pledge was made. He would 
take the House so far into his 
confidence as to say that he had 


taken a great deal of trouble to prepare 
an Amendment, not indeed covering all 
the ground of his noble friend’s proposal. 
but covering the particular subject of 
single school areas. That Amendment 
was taken through all the preliminaries 
short of being placed on the Paper and 
brought to discussion. He frankly 
admitted that he did not proceed with it 
for two reasons—each of some force 
separately, but which taken together, 
were of great practical force. One 
reason was that he felt perfectly confident 
that any such Amendment moved by 
the Government would create an enor- 
mous amount of controversy and friction 
inside and outside the House. It was 
perfectly true, as his noble friend had 
said, that there was a great body of 
opinion—of very highly instructed 
opinion—in the country which deserved 
to see some such solution as this of our 
religious difficulties. That was absolutely 
true, but he was convinced that when 
the great body of people whom the 
Amendment concerned, and whom his 
Amendment would have concerned—the 
country clergy and the Noncontormist 
ministers all over the Kingdom, and the 
great body of the teaching profession— 
considered the proposal, they would unite 
in the strongest opposition to it. They 
all knew the happy gift of imagination 
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which enabled, or indeed seemed to re- 
quire, every man who considered how 
this Bill would affect him to imagine 
the extremest and worst possible case. 
What would happen? Every Noncon- 
formist minister would immediately say, 
“The Church of England will invade the 
board schools; she isa great and wealthy 
body, with a vast staff of competent 
teachers at her command; she is 
wealthier than we are, and will flood 
the board schools; we have not the 
same command of teaching machinery, 
and a provision which nominally puts us 
on an equality will really act in favour 
of our rival.” That was the picture the 
Nonconformist would draw. What 
picture would the country clergyman 
draw ? He would say, “ Kenyon-Slaney 
may be bad enough, but if the Noncon- 
formist minister, who, unfortunately, is 
not on good terms with me, is to come 
into my school, and interfere with the 
teacher and theteaching, and persuade the 
children who are perfectly content with 
my teaching to be content with it no 
longer, the position will be extremely 
embarrassing and difficult, and there 
will be ali sorts of quarrelsin my parish.” 
Just as the Nonconformist minister 
regarded the board school, so he would 
picture the worst possible case for himself. 
The picture would come before him in the 
darkest colours and the deepest outline, 
and he would say, “This may be a very 
good way of administering theoretical 


justice, but I find it extremely incon- | 


venient.’”’ And what would the great 
body of the teaching profession think ? He 
believed that every public elementary 
teacher in the country would object to it. 
They would probably follow the example 
of the Nonconformist minister and the 
country clergyman and call up the 
worst possible picture of what might 


happen? They would say, “We have | 


the task of disciplining our schools, of 
bringing order out of chaos; we have a 
very difficult task, and if our position as 
teachers is to be interfered with by every 


meddling minister of religion, Confor-| 
within two} 


mist or Nonconformist, 
miles of the schools, our position in 


the schools will be intolerable!” It was 
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most anxious thought to the Clause. It 
had, in fact, given him as much anxiety 
as almost any other problem connected 
with this Bill. After framing his 
Amendment, he saw that the practical 
difficulties in engrafting it upon the 
educational system were so great that 
nothing but the most absolute security 
for carrying out the object for which it 
was designed could justify him in throw- 
ing this burden upon an already over- 
burdened Committee. Could they say 
that the Amendment would actually 
work very successfully in practice ? 
They had not had much experience, but 
they had had some, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded him 
in the debate was justified in his refer- 
ence to the Birmingham School Board. 
But the Birmingham School Board tried 
not precisely the same experiment but 
something like it, and which, for the 
purposes of this argument, was indistin- 
guishable. They tried in the early days 
of their existence this experiment, and 
he imagined that the School Board would 
have preferred pure'y secular education, 
leaving the religious teaching to the 
ministers of religion. He thought that 
by universal consent the plan did not 
carry out either the intentions or wishes 
of its framers. He had not refreshed 
his memory, but he thought he was not 
wrong when he said that the School 
Board which finally put an end to the 
experiment was the School Board in 
which denominationalists had a majority, 
and which had a Bishop of the Church 
of England in the chair. 


Mr. MIDDLEMORE (Birmingham, 
N.): It was not a denominational school. 
The school was the one at Coventry. 


| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he did not 
think he was going too far when he said 
the existing School Board in Birmingham 
was a denominational one, that it hada 
Bishop of the Church of England in the 
chair, and, as far as this School Board 
was concerned, they would not desire to 
repeat the experiment which was tried 
and abandoned by their predecessors. 
When they remembered the enormously 











very hard to struggle with these great | hitter hostilities which an Amendment 
imaginative powers which they always of this kind excited in the country, and, 
found raised against any proposal of this secondly, the very deubtful prospect of 
kind. He had given a great deal of| it producing any sound practical result, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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he felt constrained to come to the con- 
clusion that he could not be responsible for 
suggesting it to the Committee even as re- 
garded singleareas, andtherefore, a fortiori, 
he had to abandon a plan upon which he 
had much set his heart for the whole of 
the educational area. He had told the 
House exactly where he stood. He did 
not believe it was possible to add an 
immense controversial problem like this 
to the Bill at that stage. He did not 
see that it was now practical at all. If 
this were embodied in the Bill and they 
were now engaged in a debate on the 
Second Reading of the Bill he would go 
with the noble Lord without scruple ; but 
ifany vote of his in favour of reading 
this Clause a second time was to be taken 
as a pledge that the Government were 
going to make themselves responsible 
for any proposal of that kind, he 
thought they would be greatly mis- 
leading the House by adopting any 
such suggestion. Under these cireum- 
stances he could not vote against the 
Clause, but he should abstain from 
recording his vote on the question. 


*(5.10.) Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) said the experiment suggested 
had been tried for many years by the 
Birmingham School Board under cireum- 
stances very favourable to it, and had 
proved to be a failure. The experiment 
tried by the School Board _ lasted 
over many years, and a most earnest 
effort was made to ensure its success, 
because there were many men in Bir- 
mingham who were not antagonistic to 
the teaching of religion in schools, 
but who held that the proper solution 
of the difficulty was the adoption of 
secular instruction by the State. They 
took special care to provide every possible 
facility for this teaching in Birmingham 
Board Schoois, and it was tried under 
very favourable circumstances. It broke 
down: in the first place, because it be- 
came difficult to secure a sufficient supply 
of voluntary teachers; in the second 
place, because many of them could not 
teach; and, thirdly, because many of 
them could not maintain a decent show 
of order in the schools. 
Birmingham Board was driven to see 
that religious teaching in board schools, 
within the limits of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, was the proper solution of the 


difficulty, and that was the position of | 
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the Birmingham Board Schools today. 
He denied that there was any effective de- 
mand throughout the country for the plan 
proposed. He would give to the House 
an example to show that there was no 
effective demand for this kind of teaching 
in the country. The only locality where 
this demand once assumed a practical 
form was in the Metropolis, when Mr. 
Athelstan Riley brought forward upon 
the London School Board a modification 
of the religious teaching syllabus, in 
order to give it a more direct sectarian 
meaning. It was only the addition of 
a word or two, but it was held by the 
Board, by the teachers, and by the 
parents that the addition of those two 
or three words would unduly dogmatise 
and sectarianise the syllabus of the 
3oard. The next London School Board 
election turned upon the question of 
direct dogmatic teaching, and the 
proposal was so defeated that it had 


never been entertained since. He be- 
lieved that Churchmen as well as 
Nonconformists were opposed to it. 


He suggested to the noble Lord that he 
was entirely wrong in supposing that if 
his plan were demanded and could be 
brought into -practice it would produce 
the result he desired to secure. The 
noble Lord desired to have religious 
teaching in the day schools, and he did 
not seek it for one Church alone; he 
put forward a demand which, in his view, 
would satisfy and appease religious 
quarrels and promote a higher type of 
religious life throughout the country. 
He (the hon. Member) did not think the 
proposal made by the noble Lord would 
have that effect. It was impracticable to 
make children understand theological dis- 
tinctions expressed in theological terms, 
which, no matter how much they were 
simplified, remained terms of art. To en- 
deavour to impress theological terms of art 
upon thechildren would leavenoimpression 
uponchildren’s minds which wascomparable 
to the broad religious teaching which could 
be given by a skilled teacher. Because he 
believed that, so far from improving the 
religious level and the real moral tone of 
the schools, this proposal would damage 
and even lower them; because he knew 
from his own experience as a teacher that 
it would interfere with the general work- 
ing of the schools ; and becanse he believed 
there was no effective demand on the part 
of the parents for this kind of teaching, 
he was opposed to the Clause. 
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srr WILLIAM 
(Monmouthshire, W.) asked leave to 
call attention to the position in which 
the House stood in reference to this pro- 
posal—a position which in a long Parlia- 
mentary life he had never had any 
experience of before. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had, at 
the eleventh hour, said that he had 
given most anxious attention to this 
subject and had endeavoured to find a 
solution of a similar character. But he 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
utterly impracticable ; that it would load 
this measure with a controversy of the 
most bitter kind; that, in his opinion, 
the Nonconformists would be against it ; 
that the Church of England would be 
against it; and that the schoolmasters 
would be against it. And yet he would 
not vote against it. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said I would 
not vote against the Second Reading. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
save the time of the House by encourag- 
ing the Second Reading of a Clause 
which would have the results which had 
just been described. The course the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken was to 
abandon the charge of this Bill, and to 
hand over to the noble Lord the Member 
for Greenwich the task of dealing with 
the religious difficulty in a Lill for 
national education. That was the net 
result of the speech of the First Lord. 
The First Lord would not cross swords 
with the noble Lord. He had said that 
this proposal was impracticable, and 
that, consequently, it would be mis- 
chievous ; that it would introduce the 
religious difficulty in its worst form into 
this Bill; that everybody would be 
against it, and yet— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks he is correctly 
quoting me, he is quite mistaken. He is 
not representing me in the smallest 
degree. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said the 
reason the right hon. Gentleman gave 
for believing that attempts of a similar 
character were impracticable was that 
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every one would look at this Clause 
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in its worst possible light. He 
described how the Nonconformist minis- 
ter would think the clergy were invading 
the board schools ; how the clergy would 
dislike the Nonconformist minister's 
going into his school; and how the 
schoolmaster would dislike both the 
Nonconforinist minister and the clergy- 
man going into the school. And yet he 
would not vote against the proposal. 
Was not that a most extraordinary con- 
clusion for the responsible Minister in 
charge of a Bill of this description to 
come to? Ifa Clause that would have 
these consequences was carried, every 
class responsible for education would 
determine to destroy this Bill, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman washed his 
hands of the transaction. A more re- 
markable situation for the head of a 
responsible Government he had never 
heard of. He believed no such example 
could be found in the history of the 
House of Commons. He did not 
know what was going to happen 
to this Clause, but he knew what 
was going to happen to the Bill if 
the Clause wascarried. For his part, he 
should vote against a Clause which 
would have the consequences described 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He be- 
lieved that this Clause, which would be 
like putting two game cocks into a room 
to fight out their religious difficulties, 
was one of the most mischievous pro- 
posals that ever was made to a respon- 
sible representative Assembly. It had 
been tried before and it had failed, and 
these game cocks were no longer allowed 
to fight in the place where they fought 
before. What sort of thing would 
happen? He read the other day some- 
thing which shocked him. A child was 
brought to be buried, and the curate 
asked whether it had been baptized. 
The parents said ‘ No,” and he said, 
‘‘ Then it cannot come into the church.” 
Then at the grave the consolatory sen- 
tences of the burial service were omitted 
because the child had not been baptised. 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tonbridge): What has that to do with 
this Clause ? 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT suid he 
was giving that as an illustration of 
what they had to deal with. By leaving 
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the decision of a question which went to 
the root of the religious difficulty in the 
hands of the noble Lord the Member for 
Greenwich, whom they greatly respected, 
but from whom they profoundly differed, 
the Government were not casting oil upon 
the waters of religious difficulty, but 
rather oil upon the flames. That the 
religious difficulty should be left in the 
hands of the noble Lord, and not in the 
hands of the Government, did not, in 
hisopinion, promise well for the ultimate 
success of this measure. 


si JOHN GORST said that it 
was no part of his duty to answer the 
personal attack on his right hon. friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Monmouth. He had always 
understood that there were two stages 
of the proceedings on Report in regard to 
anew Clause. ‘The first was the Second 
Reading of the Clause, when the principle 
on which the Clause was based was 
confirmed; and the subsequent pro- 
ceeding was the adding of the Clause to 
the Bill, which was an entirely different 
proceeding, when the House might come 
w a different decision. He had not any 
official responsibility for this Clause. He 
would support the principle of the Clause 
by voting for the Second Reading if it 
went to a division, but he must insist on 
explaining that he did not consider 
himself in any way bound to vote for the 
addition of the Clause to the Bill unless 
it could be made workable, and one 
which would really operate in the 
interests of education. There was no 
more remarkable phenomenon in our 
educational system than the contrast 
between the profound peace that reigned 
in all the schools on the religious question 
and the violent tempests which prevailed 
on platforms, and, to some extent, even 
in this House. Why was that? The 
fact was that the managers of voluntary 








schools seconded by the teachers managed, 
hotwithstanding the trust deeds, and not- 
withstanding the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
to give that religious instruction to the 
children which was acceptable to the 
parents of the children in the school. 
He did not insist that that was saying 
very much, for he must admit that a 
very large number of the parents of these 
children did not care what particular 
religious instruction their children were 
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taught. No doubt there were very devout 
parents who had strong views on religious 
matters, but, as a general rule, the parents 
of children in the elementary schools were 
not very anxious or careful as to the 
particular religious instruction given to 
their children. But the managers of the 
voluntary schools not only gave religious 
instruction which was satisfactory to the 
parents, but also not objectionable to the 
particular denomination to which the 
parents belonged, even in districts where 
there was only one school. And the 
reason was that the sort of religious 
instruction given was not of a controversial 
or dogmatic character ; it consisted, for 
the most part, of the simple teaching of 
the facts of Christianity directly from the 
Old and New Testaments. He supposed 
that the Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
if it were taught to a child by a nun, 
would not very much differ from that 
given by a sister in a Church of England 
Sunday school. Nor was the Church 
Catechism a very controversial document. 
A very large part of the Church Catechism 
was not very distasteful to many of the 
Nonconformist bodies. {Some cries from 
the Opposition Benches of “Oh, oh!”] 
He knew that many Wesleyans did not 
object at all to the statements in the 
Church Catechism as to baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper ; and the teachers managed 
to teach even the Church Catechism in 
such a fashion in thousands of schools as 
to give no offence whatever to the 
parents of Nonconformist children. He 
understood that the Clause of the noble 
Lord was merely intended to carry out 
in a'l schools that which managers and 
teachers managed to carry out in thou- 
sands of schools all over the country 
now. It would be a slight improvement 
on the existing Conscience Clause. He 
had always thought the existing Con- 
science Clause defective, because it only 

allowed the children to be withdrawn 

from the religious teaching during the 
hour that that was given, and the chil- 
dren so withdrawn had to do sums or 
writing exercises while the religious in- 
struction was going on. As to thesecond 

Clause of the noble Lord’s Amendment, 

he did not read it at all in the sense 

suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Aberdeen—that in- 
terlopers were to come into the schools for 


the purpose of giving religious instruc- 
tion, which would bethe Birmingham case 
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revived, and which, he thought, was an 
extremely bad system. What he under- 


stood to be the meaning of the Amend- | 


ment of the nobie Lord was that religious 
instruction should be given to the 
children by the teachers of the school :n 
accordance with the wishes of the parents; 
and avery large discretion was left to the 


local authority as to how that was to be | 


brought about. The right hon. Member 
for South Aberdeen said that that had 
not succeeded; but it had succeeded in 
hundreds and thousands of schools. In 
the great majority o Church schools 
teaching was given to which nobody 
objected, and which was accepted by not 
only the parents, but by the ministers 
of Nonconformist bodies. There was 
also a very large number of board 
schools in which religious teaching was 
given of the most admirable kind, which 
was accepted, not only by Churchmen, but 
even by Roman Catholics. He had gone 
into schools in London where the 
children were receiving religious instruc- 
tion to which no objection was made 
either by Churchmen or Roman 
Catholics ; and he must say that he had 
never heard better religious instruction 
given them than by Nonconformist 
teachers, under the Cowper-Temple 
Clause and the rules of the London School 
Board. But there was a certain 
number of country schools in which, no 
doubt, there was a desire on the part of 
Nonconformist parents that their chil- 
dren should not be taught the Church 
of England Catechism, or the doctrines 
of the Church of England contained in 
the English Prayer Book. He did not 
know whether it was a violation of the 
trust deeds or not, but there were 
hundreds of schools in which one set of 
children received Bible lessons while 
another set of children, in another c!ass 
room, were taught out of the Catechism 
and the Prayer Book. He could assure 
the House that that was done with the 
greatest possible good effect. It was for 
that reason that there was such profound 
peace in the schools in regard to this 
religious question. He did not deny 
that there were isolated cases in which 
too zealous school masters, or managers, 
had given instruction which had caused 
a great deal of disturbance and difficulty, 
but these cases were rare. He should 


say that there were not more than two, 


Sir John Gorst. 
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or three in a year, while he was at the 
Education Department. He understood 
that the Amendment of the noble Lord 
meant that it would be the duty of the 
local authorit es to provide, in cases of 
that kind, for the separate teaching of 
those children whose parents did not 
like the religious teaching given in the 
schools and required some other religious 
teaching. That would work perfectly 
well with the good will of the managers, 
and would conduce to religious peace, and 
the termination of religious strife on 
public platforms. Holding these views, 
he should vote for the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal to amend the Bill. 


(5.45.) Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, 
South Molton) desired to call attention to 
the extraordinary position in which the 
House was placed. The Question had 
been put from the Chair that this 
Clause be read a second time. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had no 
idea of supporting it in the division 
lobby, but he had supported it in his 
speech. What would the position be 
if the Clause was read a second time! 
He supposed it would then be amended, 
and atter Amendment the Question 
would be put that the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill, when 
the Government would reject it. Such 
a course was treating the House with 
contempt. Every one knew the Closure 
would fall on the debate at eleven 
o’clock, and it was not right to waste all 
this time over this Clause. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he had 
spent a good deal of time and thought 
over this Clause, and had abandoned 
it because he found everybody was 
against it, yet now this was 4 
Clause upon which the First Lord 
had no mind, and he was going 
to run away when the division took 
place. He had not intended to say 
anything upon the Clause itself, but 
as it was left an open question for the 
House, he might say he had no hesite 
tion in voting against it. He thought 
they had no right to ask the State to 
contribute towards teaching dogmatic 
religion. If the people were called upon 
to contribute to the maintenance of 
these schools, the teaching should be 
such as that given in the Board Schools, 
and should not be distinctive of any 
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denomination. He did not wish the | 
children to be brought up little bigots, | 
as they would be under such a Clause 
In the West of England the “ Bible 
Christians ” were a very large sect, and 
he held in his hand an advertisement 
by a clergyman for a gardener, which 
read as follows— 

“Wanted a gardener who understands green- 
houses and iruit growing; good wages and 
comfortable home to a first-class man.’ 

And then it says— 

“No Bible Christian or other incompetent 

person need apply.” 
What would be the state of affairs in 
such a parish as that if the parents were 
allowed to bring in different religious 
teachers to teach their various beliefs ? 
It was surely ridiculous in this twentieth 
century to attempt to set up a system 
which would widen the religious dif- 
ferences among children. It would 
create the greatest confusion—a sort 
of theological Babel —in the rural 
schools. 


Education {25 


Mr. MIDDLEMORE said he thought 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 


forSouth Aberdeen was right when he said 
there were different types and different 
forms of Church teaching in the various 
schools, because while the noble Lord 
the Member for Greenwich was speak- 
ing he had received the following 
telegram — “Please oppose the Cecil 
Amendment.— Church __ Association.”’ 
He opposed this Motion, however, not 
because he had received that telegram, 
but because the proposal before the 
House was radically bad, and would 
import confusion and bitterness into 
the schools. 
proposal was that all denominations 
should have a right of entering into 
the schools and teaching their special 
form of religion; but there were both 
spiritual and practical objections to 
that. Those who favoured this pro- 
posal were those who looked at the 
schools from the outside; and those who 
opposed it looked at the schools from the 
inside. How was this sectarian canvass 
to be conducted? The only result could 
be to create wishes on the part of the 
parents which did not at present exist. 
Those who represented the Anglican 


The main object of this 
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‘the divisions, 


Church were not very sincere in saying | 


that they desired to consult the wishes 





great and vital concurrences. 
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|of the parents, or, at least, it was very 
late in the day for them to be so 
solicitous of the wishes of the parents 
after having ignored them for the last 
thirty or forty years. In the 5,000 
districts where there was only a Church 
school the wishes of the parents had 
been ignored. The proposal contained 
in the Clause could only be carried out 
by grace and favour of the teacher ; for 
every one of the volunteer instructors in 


religion would have to have a school- 


master beside him to maintain 
order. No teacher worth his salt 
liked the proposal. They all preferred to 
give the religious teaching themselves. 
There could be no smooth-working system 
if those who were hostile to it had to 
stand aside and keep order. He thought 
that it would injure the school and the 
children, who after all counted for some- 
thing. The Committee was being asked 
to supersede the head teacher very 
frequently. Did they not tkink that it 
was a bad thing to lower his status? Did 
they not think that the whole future of 
the school and of the children depended 
on the opposite process—on exalting him, 
on making him a man of influence and of 
prestige among the children of his school ? 
He also thought that they were going to 
divide the school against itself, to destroy 
the religious unity “of the school. They 
would have the children meeting together 
for some common lesson and then filing 
into separate class-rooms to worship God 
apart as if there were several gods. By 
this Amendment they were emphasising 
obscuring the radical con 
currences ; and in his judgment it was 
rather a terrible thing to obscure these 
He did not 
know in whose interest this Clause was 
proposed, but he felt sure that it was not 
in the interest of the children. The 
Dissenters would not have it, and although 
he did not know what the Roman 
Catholics thought about it, they would 
certainly not allow any Dissenting inter- 
lopers to come into their class-rooms and 
proselytise their children. They would 
repudiate it with indignation and talk of 
“atmosphere.” He did not think special 
treatment in regard to Roman Catholic 
schools was either practical or feasible. 
All voluntary schools must come into the 
same plan. If special facilities were given 


to the Roman Catholic schools, the Roman 
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Catholic religion would be more estab- | 
lished in this country than that of the | 


Church of England. The noble Lord 
wanted to enter the board schools, and 
he and his friends had taken what was 
called, ratherabsurdly, Cowper-Templeism, 
as if it were a system of religion. It was 
not a system at all; it was not a religion ; 
it was a system of imparting religious 
instruction which was in some respects 
like the Scottish system. Members of 
the Church of Ergland could enter the 


board schools now and teach their own. 


doctrines. They did so now in Birming- 
ham. The Church of England sent their 
teachers round, and lately they had been 
giving a set of discourses on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This fact proved that 
the noble Lord’s Clause was unnecessary. 
Anything could be taught in the board 
schools provided that a formulary was 
not used, and he could not see what the 
noble Lord was fighting for, unless it 
was for a formulary. If they abolished 
every formulary in Christendom he 
thanked God that Christianity would 
remain. Whether board schools or 
Church schools were good or bad, the 
religious teaching did not depend on the 
formulary, but upon the man. He might 
mention that there was one school whose 
services he recently attended, at which he 
heard a most beautiful prayer. He 
asked the head teacher where he got the 
prayer form. The reply was “I once 
taught in a board school, I found it there, 
and { brought it into this Church school.” 
Here they had the case of a board school 
without a formulary exalting and spirit- 
ualising the teaching of a Church school 
with aformulary. What was the essential 
difference? The teacher believed what 
he taught, and that was the whole thing. 
No parent had asked for this experiment 
to be tried—the system of Christianity by 
compartments. The noble Lord and his 
friends wanted to break up the religious 
unity of the schools, to make them 
sectarian, to make the poor little children 
sectarian, each with his own label, a label 
that no angel in heaven could read. 
Again, they would impoverish and secu- 
larise the teaching of the headmaster, 
abase his calling—he upon whom only 
the whole tone and atmosphere of the 
school depended, he who on some oe- 
casions must have mute lips and could 
not say a word for the faith that was in 
him. Oh! shame on you. He listened 
to many speeches of the noble Lord with 


Mr. Middlemore. 
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personal advantage, and could not see 
how any one with his delicacy of appre. 
hension could support a scheme that struck 
him as being so monstrous and really go 
irreligious. : 


(6.15.) Sir WALTER FOSTER 
(Derbyshire, Ilkeston) said he could not 
express in sufficiently strong terms his 
pleasure, as an old Birmingham citizen, 
at hearing Birmingham once more articn- 
lated in the House of Commons. During 

‘ . . e 5 
the School Board struggle in Birmingham 
they went through the various phases 
which had been discussed on this Bill, 
First, they had a School Board with a 
Church majority; then they had a 
majority whose object was to have no 
religious teaching whate’ er in the schools; 
and finally, they came to a compromise 
which had been the basis of the teaching 

: cal 
so well described by the hon. Member for 
North Birmingham. The views expressed 
by the hon. Member were those held by 
a large number of people in Birmingham, 
because they had had practical experience 
of the proposals that were made. When 
the difficulty arose as to how religious 
teaching should he continued in the board 
schools of Birmingham, a worthy citizen 
cairied on a campaign in favour of a 
scheme aimost identical with that of the 
noble Lord. The scheme was discussed 
in the Press and on the platform. At 
first sight it was received with general 
approval because it seemed to provide a 
means of getting rid of the religious 
difficulty by giving an equal field and no 
favour to all denominations. It was tried, 
but had finally to be given up as abso- 
lutel impracticable. In that great city, 
with all its wealth of enthusiasm for 
education, with the various sects primed 
up to the highest pitch of energy, the 
scheme was found impracticable because 
sufficient teachers could not be found to 
carry on the work. In addition to that 
practical difficulty it was found that it 
would create a confusion and disturbance 
in the management of the school which 
would be fatal to the general scheme 
of education. He deprecated Members 
supporting the Amendment from 
desire to heal religious differences. 
It would not heal them, it would 
accentuate and embitter them. It would 
place before the coming generation in 
every school the worst object-lesson they 
could have in religious differences. At 
an age when their minds were mos 
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susceptible to such impressions there 
ought above all things to be an attempt 
made to put before them a common 
basis of religious teaching which would 
not be embittered by differences between 
one set of children and another. He 
asked the House to imagine a school 
divided into little sects, each sect 
trooping off to its separate room, to 
receive their religious teaching from a 
special teacher! Anything more likely 
to cause differences between sections of 
children could not be conceived. 
Religious differences would be forced 
into the minds of the children, to 
become a source of religious difficulty 
and schism in later years. He was 
convineed that this system, no matter 
how earnestly or on how high grounds 
it was advocated, would accentuate 
the religious difficulty and cause future 
religious strife, rather than provide a 
solution which in the common interests 
of education and Christianity all were 
anxious to find. 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said it 
seemed to be the impression of some 
speakers that his noble friend the 
Member for Greenwich and those who 
supported this proposal wished to re- 
create or to make worse the religious 
difficulty in the schools. Nothing was 
farther from their intention. The 
Amendment was put forward with the 
simple desire to get rid of that which, 
over and over again, had been declared 
in the House to be a great religious 
difficulty. How many times had there 
been put forward the hard case of the 
children of Nonconformist parents in 
parishes where there was only one school, 
and that a school connected with the 
Church of England, in which the children 
received religious instruction according 
to the doctrines of the Church of 
England or none at all. The number 
of these schools had been greatly 
exaggerated. As a matter of fact there 
were 7500 single school districts. Of 
[those schools, only 5600 were Church 
of England, in which he admitted 
the Nonconformist grievance existed, 
but there were 1326 single board 
schools, in which Church of England 
parents, and those of every denomin- 


ation had an equal grievance in 
that their children could get only | 
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teaching, 


tention he put forward, simply with the 
object of arriving at a just and common 
understanding, was that it was only fair 
in all these cases that some separate pro 
vision should be made if the parents 
demanded it, so that thechildren might ob- 
tain religious instruction in the doctrines 
held by their parents. He was certainly 
disappointed that the proposal had not 
met with a more liberal response from 
hon. Members on the other side. At 
the same time, he was bound to admit 
that the difficulties which had been 
urged were chiefly of a practical order. 
Over and over again it had been said that 
the Amendment would not work. How 
was it that in Ireland, where religious 
differences were greater and more acute 
than in this country, a similar system 
had been in existence for many years 
and was working with absolute satis- 
faction? He preferred the proposal with 
regard to facilities outside rather than 
facilities inside the school, because it 
would interfere less with the children in 
the school. It was said that various 
people who had a right to be consulted 
would oppose the scheme. He did not 
think that would be the case as far as the 
great bulk of the clergy were concerned, as 
the Prime Minister seemed to fear. Some 
would disapprove of it, but he believed 
the ‘bulk of the country clergy, and 
certainly the majority of the town clergy, 
would be perfectly willing to make such 
arrangements in their schools as would 
enable the scheme to be carried out. 
‘Then they were told that Nonconformists 
would oppose it because they might have a 
poorer staff. His noble friend and him- 
self had tried to meet these difficulties hy 
a proposal which they thought was 
pertectly fair, and which would enable the 
local authority to give these separate 
facilities. 


Sin HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): What sort of facilities ! 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said he 
was afraid that he would not be in order in 
discussing that. Separate rooms might !e 
hired, and certain teachers inside the 
school might be appointed to teach the 
religion of the minority. He ventured to 
think that the real reason why hon. 
Members opposed this proposal was to he 
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found in one short sentence which occurred 
at the end of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
deen, when he said, “ If you will only give 
us popular control the whole thing will be 
settled.” If that were so with popular 
control, would the right hon. Gentleman 
accept the abolition of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause? He would not object to 
complete popular control over all schools 
alike, provided that the Cowper-Temple 
Clause was abolished and the majority 
were allowed to decide what religious 
instruction should be given in every 
locality, coupled, of course, with such 
provisions in the interest of the minority 
as were contained in the new Clause of 
his noble friend. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Hear, hear ! 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said 
that if they were agreed on that point 
they might arrive at a compromise. 
Opposition cries of “Hear, hear!’ 
3ut he observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
deen shook his head. 


Mr. BRYCE: I do not approve of the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal. I think it 
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So far from wishing to intensify religious 
differences, he had no object, except as 
far as possible to mitigate those differ- 
ences, and allow the schools, untrammelled 
by any restrictions, to carry on the great 
work of education. 


(6.35.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 
hon. Member for Tunbridge, who had 
just made an important suggestion, had 
confined his appeal to hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House. Why 
did he not appeal to the Prime Minister, 
and to hon. Members sitting around him, 
who were in a majority ? It did not rest 
with the Opposition to dictate terms upon 
this question, for they were in a minority, 
and avery small minority. He should 
like to know what the answer of the 
Prime Minister would be to the hon. 
Member’s suggestion. He could only 
speak as to what happened in Wales. In 
Wales they did not regard it as an ideal 
system, but they were ready to accept 
what the hon. Member for Tunbridge had 
suggested as a good working compromise, 
and they were willing to proceed to aet 
upon it. He knew it was impossible to 


obtain an ideal system in education or in 


would be better than the Bill and I would | 


accept it before the Bill, but, in my view, 
schools which receive grants from the 
State should give no denominational 
instruction. 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said he 
was in favour of popular control in the 
fullest sense. He objected to the Cowper- 
Temple Clause because it limited popular 
control, by preventing the people of a 
locality from giving in the schools of that 
locality the religious instruction they 
desired. He regretted that the two sides 
could not come to some agreement in the 
matter. For his part he would go very 
far indeed to get rid of the religious 
difficulty. | But no doubt it was too late 
to reconstruct the Bill at this stage ; and 
taking the Bill as it stood it seemed to 


him that the only way to meet the | 


grievance of those who did not believe in 
the religion taught in the one school of a 
district was to accept the new Clause of 
his noble friend, which would give to 
the minority, whether Nonconformist 


or Anglican, the chance of obtaining for | 


their children instruction in the re- 
ligious doctrines which they professed. 


Mr, Griffith Boscawen. 


anything else. If the Prime Minister 
was in the same frame of mind now he 
did not think it was too late for him to 
accept the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tunbridge. A great many 
Government Amendments had already 
been put down, and why could they not 
put a few more down to carry out the 
views of the hon. Member for Tunbridge. 
As to the new Clause, the Prime Minis- 
ter had come to a rather lame conclu- 
sion in regard to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had criticised it very severely, 
but he had given no guidance to the 
House as to how he desired his own 
supporters to act with respect to it. 
For all the House knew there might be 
a majority of hon. Members opposite who 
were prepared to carry it through. In 
that case, was the Prime Minister pre- 
pared to embody it in the Bill? He 
thought the Prime Minister was trifling 
with the House in not giving it definite 
guidance. If they only knew that the 
Government were going to resist this 
proposal they would not need to oppose 
it, and they might consider the matter 
at anend. The declaration of the Prime 
Minister meant that he was not going to 
take any step to get this proposal thrown 
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out. He should like to know how they 
would stand if the discussion upon this 
Clause was kept up until eleven o'clock. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The only Question 
to put to the House will be that the 
Clause be added to the Bill. 
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Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN : Pro- 


vided you abolish the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked if the 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich 
was prepared to go as far as that, because 


| the Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he had jt made a considerable difference. If liv 
had understood that nothing but Government was, he had been wondering why they 
had Clauses could be put. He understood had been arguing at this thing for six or 
's on from the ruling which had just been seven months, for whatever might be 
Why given that if an Amendment to this said about it, the plun suggested by the 
ster, Clause was under discussion, assuming hon. Member ‘or Tunbridge was a much 
him, the Second Reading of the Clause was better solution than the one contained 
rest carried, at eleven o'clock it would be in the Bill. He thought that even hon. 
x Meng competent for Mr. Speaker to put the Members on the Opposition side who 
rity; Question that the Clause be added to the objected to these facilities would admit 


ould 
the 
hon. 


Bill. If so, hethought the Parliamentary 
situation was a very serious one indeed 
as far as this Clause was concerned. They 


that the suggestion put forward by the 
hon. Member opposite was a much better 
solution than that which was contained 


ony might be adding to the Bill a Clause of the in the Bill. _ He observed that the noble 
‘deal very greatest importance, without a word Lord opposite preferred to remain silent 
cept of guidance from the Government, who upon this point, and he thought this 
had were responsible for the Bill. He frankly | silence showed that he held a more 
nise, confessed that he did not understand the extreme view than his hon. friend tiv 
a position of the Prime Minister. He had Member for Tunbridge. He was afraid 
oe seen a report of a diocesan conference that the noble Lord was rather moving 
or in where they discussed this question, and this Clause more in the interests of the 
ister where a resolution was moved in favour sectarian schools than for a settlement 
w he of the noble Lord’s Clause. One of the of the religious difficulty. The hon. 
m to speakers said, “It won't be any use, Member for Tunbridge had shown, at 
lem- because the Government will not accept any rate, that he was in favour of some- 
nany it, and what is the good of wasting our thing that would make for peace in this 
eady time.” Another ecclesiastical dignitary matter. But the noble Lord opposite 
* not said, “ Don’t forget what happened with was moving this proposal from a totally 
- the the Kenyon-Slaney Amendment, upon | different point of view, because he did 
idge. which the Government changed not suggest any proposal of the kind put 
‘inis- their minds;” and the same speaker forward by the hon. Member opposite. 
rclu- further stated that the Government Popular control was the very essence of 
hon. had only got to be squeezed and they this matter. He would point out how 


rely, 
, the 


would give in. What they wanted 
to know was whether the Government 


it would make a difference in the work- 
ing of the noble Lord’s Clause. Suppos- 


own were going to be squeezed into accepting ing these facilities were granted to 
» it. this Clause in the Bill. For his part, he | various religious denominations under 
it be took a different view with regard tothe the present system. What would 


who 


general principle of this Clause from that , 
of many of hishon. friends. Hedid not say 
that in no circumstances should they con- 
template the giving of facilities to religi- | 
ous communities to have their particular 


doctrine taught in the schools. Such a 


actually what would happen. 


happen? Let them face the facts of 
the situation, and let them consider 
He was 
speaking for that part of the country 
which he knew best, and what would 
happen in Wales would be that both 


system was in operation in Canada and | parties would use these facilities as a 
in New South Wales, and it worked well, | weapon to destroy one system or the 
because in these cases there was popular | other. He did not hesitate for a moment 
control, and that made a great difference. | to say that in Wales they would use it 
Was the noble Lord prepared to go as far, | as a weapon. Did the noble Lord mean 
with regard to popular control, as the | to say that he and his friends would not 
hon. Member for Tunbridge ? /use it as a weapon in the English 
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counties where they had a majority, or; nothing so bitter as a quarrel about 
in every Church school throughout|a thing of this sort. They would 
Wales? The hon. Member did not) have at one time a child belonging 
h:sitate to avow that it would be used|to one sect, and in another week 
as a means of destroying one system or|or a fortnight there would be a 
the other. There was nothing wrong, | successful Jameson Raid, or there 
or anything that any one needed to| would be some local Major Marchand 
conceal about it. Let the noble Lord not | who would have the child taken away, 
press this without knowing exactly what | That was exactly what would happen. 
he was preparing for himself. Suppose | [t was not a question of superior dogmas, 
that in Wales there was a parish where | it was a question of superior buns. As 
eighty of the children were those of | a matter of fact, it was all a question of 
Nonconformist parents, and only twenty | bribery and corruption in those cases. 
were the sons and daughters of Anglican| The noble Lord talked as if all those 
parents. In that case the facilities pro- | children were thirsting for Church dogma. 
vided by the Clause would be used | They were simply ravenously greedy for 
in the way he had indicated. That| buns. It was a question of blankets with 
was a very bad thing for the schools} the parents. This was the sort of thing 
and they could only justify it as a|that would go on. It would create 
means of bringing to an end the present | wrangles and bitterness. It might be 
dual system which he thought was most | said that these things were trivialities, 
disastrous to education all round. As| It was a great mistake to suppose that 
long as the present dual system was in| theology exalted people above these trifles, 
existence, it worked unequally. What | Quite thereverse. Theology rather exag- 
did it mean? As far as the majority of | geratedthem. There would be bitterness 
the schools were concerned, the teachers | and wrangling and jealousies—one sect 
maintained by the ratepayers would be | saying, ‘“‘We are only getting Tuesday. 
giving instruction which would be purely | Monday is the best day, and you give 
sectarian. Therefore, if the Noncon- that to the Methodists.’ Another 
formists wished the dogmas of their sect | would say, ‘‘ Look at the Congregation- 
to be taught, they would have to make | alists, they have had the best class-room. 
provision and to organise for the teach- | We Anglicans have only got that miser- 
ing of their dogmas in the whole of the | able little apartment round there.’ The 
elementary schools of the land. They | noble Lord was very anxious to spread 
would not start on equal terms with the | the spirit of religion. He could assure 
denominational schools. A good deal the noble Lord that strife was not the 
had been said about the theological atmosphere in which religion prospered. 
bitterness that would be introduced. | This sort of strife and squabbling would 
That was perfectly true. He would put | go on with the facilities given for this, 
this to the House as a practical matter. what might be called, lamb-stealing 
There were a large number of children |—one sect crossing the boundary and 
who belonged to no sect at all. It was a | taking sheep from the flock of the other. 
mistake to suppose that all parents de-| He knew that the noble Lord wanted 
sired to bring up their children in the | 80me | sort of cattle-branding _ process 
dogmas of any particular sect. The whereby they would fix on the children 
fact was, that the majority of parents | these marks. Although the noble Lord 
were outside of all sects. Who was! Delieved in Canon Moberly and _his 


to take charge of that cl f children 1| doctrines, these things did not divide the 
Thereculd Pave dignitedrorituries suq| children. He had read Canon Moberly 


They would have disputed territories, and | ©". 
disputes about spheres ofinfluence. They | religiously, and he gave the noble Lord 
would have hundreds of little theological | Dr. Clifford. He ventured to say that the 
Fashodas all over the country; one | noble Lord had the better of the bargain. 
theological sect saying “ That boy belongs | — hen were so abstruse = 
to us,” and another saying “ He belongs | although he had been trained at a Chure 
- a" ta Gee es Siete school he did not understand them. The 
Ae the weal ale aie 81 | idea of reading all these abstruse things, 
7 nad one sect | 4/1 this mysticism, and that they should 
fighting with another. They would | read Canon Moberly in an Oxfordshire 
have endless squabbles, and there was | rural school to a lot of children! They 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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would not understand it. Children did | of Christianity! All the rest was abso- 
not worry about these things. The noble | lutely nothing. All he could say was 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman the | that any other country but this could 
Member for Cambridge University said teach Christianity without introducing 
they had perfect peace in the schools. | all these differences into the schools, and 
Of course they had, and the children tha, was what we ought to do in this 








knew nothing about these theologies, and | country. The noble Lord said that the 


they cared less about them. Why on 
earth where they had peace should they 
introduce discord ? 
to bring these differences and these sects 
face to face. They would bring the chil- 
dren into physical conflict in some of those 
cases. There weresome people whothought 
it was much more important to train 


children in some of the elementary ideas | 
y | ground, and there was no outward and 


of the duties of citizenship. If they gave 
theological discourses, why should they 
not have political lectures? Why not 
bring them up in their views of politics ? 
In a rural district they might have the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford taking the children into a class- 
room and discussing the virtues of pure 
beer. That was a dogma the right hon. 
Gentleman believed in much more pro- 
foundly than anything else. If they 
were going to have the dogmas of the 
parent, what right had any one to dictate 
the lines on which they were going to 
proceed in these matters ? 
successful way was that which had been 
followed in all our colonies and in 


dogma. Let not the noble Lord 
forget that there was much more dogma, 
much more doctrine, in America than in 
this country, and that more people in 
proportion attended the churches there. 


Yet their dogiuas were not taught in| 


their schools. They taught there what 
were called the Christian virtues. The 
noble Lord did not seem to think that 
these were of much importance com- 


the Christian virtues were undenomina- 

tional, and the most important of them, | 
charity, was certainly undenominational. | 
The noble Lord made use of a very | 
curious expression. He said that the | 
real life was in those things about which | 
the denominations differed. What an| 
extraordinary proposition! The Chris- | 
tian virtues were the tree with the bark | 
stripped off, the branches lopped, and) 
the leaves gone, and the true life, accord- | 
ing to the noble Lord, was in those things 

which enabled a man to quarrel with his 


neighbour about them. What a notion | 


They were proposing | 


The only | 


‘land 
| difficulties. 
pared with Canon Moberly. After all, | 


children knew of these differences 
already, and could not cross a village 
| green without seeing that there were 
churches and chapels. He could assure 
the noble Lord that he knew of villages 
where the children could cross the 
village green without secving any chapel ; 
where thechapel was put in the back- 


visible evidence there, at any rate, of any 
of these differences. But there was a 
great distinction between the children 
seeing such evidence and bringing the 
differences into the schools wth sec- 
tarian doctrine. What was wanted was 
to train the children as common citizens, 
not to give facilities for the introduction 
of these sectarian squabbles and wrangles 
into the schools, but to place every 
difficulty they could in the way of such 
introduction. 


*(7.5.) Mr. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said that he would like to ask the hon. 


| 1 /Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
America with no harm to the theology or | 


who it was that was responsible for these 
religious squabbles and religious differ- 
ences. It was not the supporters of the 
voluntary schools that were responsible 
for them. There was nothing about 
which they need squabble. Would the 
hon. Member say why it was alleged 
that there was a religious grievance ? 
It was not they in the Church of Eng- 
who wanted to raise religious 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that if the 
right hon. Gentleman wished him to 
answer at once, he certainly would. 
The Church of England had 12,000 
schools supported at the public expense, 
and 60,000 teachers exclusively appointed. 


*Mr. TALBOT said it was quite right 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
throw off the mask, and show that what 
they wanted was to eliminate all the volun- 
tary schools in the country, and establish 
universal board schools. This was now 
the avowed policy of hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite, although they had, for a long 
time, refrained from coming to close 
quarters, and professed their willingness 
to do justice to the voluntary schoois. 
By this Clause his noble friend did not 
create all this religious controversy. 
and those who agreed with him had tried 
to meet the Nonconformist grievance by 
offering to give facilities which they 
thought would satisfy the Noncon- 
formist conscience. The supporters of 
the Amendment had derived a very con- 
siderable accession of strength that after- 
noon from the very remarkable speech 
delivered by the Leader of the House, 
who had disclosed the workings of his 
mind and had told them how he had come 
to his present condition of mind as to 
the effect of his noble friend’s Amend- 
ment. The Prime Minister had said 
that if he were free to do what he liked, 
he would support the Clause moved by 
his noble friend, but that he did not 
think the Clause would work in practice. 
But all that they asked was to give them 
« chance to try whether it was workable 
or not. He believed that if the Clause 
were put in operation the anticipated 
friction prophesied would not arise. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Aberdeen, in the course 
of his speech had used language which had 
lifted them into a high and pure atmo- 
sphere, and that right hon. Gentleman, 
he believed, was in favour of the prin- 
ciples he and his friends were advocating, 
though he would not avow it. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he cou d 
not see how the Clause of his noble friend 
could be practically worked. It had 
been practically worked in Ireland and 
in Seotland and why should a system 
which worked well in Ireland and in 
Scotland not work in England if fairly 
tried. He had heard of a case in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland where 
the inhabitants were partly Roman 
Catholic, and partly Presbyterian. The 
children in the school were divided into 
two separate divisions—the Roman 
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of the House that they should not delay 
long in coming to a conclusion on this 
He had only one or two obser- 
vations to make in regard to the merits 
of the Clause itself. He was content to 
accept as the expression of his own 
opinion the most admirable speech of his 
right hon. friend the Member for South 
Aberdeen at the beginning of the debate 

but there were one or two things he 
wanted to point out. In the first 
place, the noble Lord, the author of this 
Clause, talked in a feeling way, and with 
great effect, of a double injustice, and 
had the idea that the one injustice could 
be set off against the other injustice- 

the injustice of the Nonconformist, or 
other man, outside the Church of 
England, who, in certain parishes, found 
that his child must be instructed in a 
faith not his own, while, on the other 
hand, there wasa corresponding injustice 
inflicted upon the Church parent having 
his children in the school under the 
dominion of the School Board. There 
the noble Lord made the mistake, which 
wasa very common mistake, of assuming 
that the School Boards were necessarily 
Nonconformist. As a matter of fact, 
that was not so. In the only part of 
England with regard to which he had 
seen an analysis of the membership of 
the Schoo! Boards there was a majority 
of three to two of Anglican members 
over all the other members of the School 
Boards. There was this further matter 
of fact, that in the majority of School 
Boards in the large towns, the Chairman 
was a bishop, or a canon, or some othier 
dignitary of the Established Church. It 
must be remembered that these clergy- 
men might or might not be placed on the 
Board by the operation of the cumulative 
vote; but the significant point was that, 
after being made members of the Board, 
they were elected to the Chairmanship 
by their fellow members. It was, in 
these circumstances, ridiculous to talk o! 


|a Nonconformist religion being foisted 


‘on the Church children by the School 


Catholics going to one side of the school, | 


and the Presbyterians going to the other 
side of the school, where each got their 
own particular religious instruction. 
No friction occurred, and the religious 
difficulty was solved. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


said he imagined it was the general wish 


Mr. Talbot. 


Boards. Yet, that was the common talk 
among the supporters of the Bill, and the 
common view taken by a large number of 
people ir the country, even if the noble 
Lord himself did not use language so 
strong. There was no foundation for it 
whatever. He believed that that neu- 
tral representation of the fundamental 
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principle and doctrines of Christianity, | important Clause, which he said would be 
which might be called the religion | impracticable, and which might therefore 
taught in the School Boardschools, was cause mischief to the working of the 
eminently representative, at any rate, of | educational system, and he stated that 
the Protestant feeling of the people of he approved of it in theory, but dis- 
this country, and therefore could not | approved of it in practice, and that 
be antagonistic to the Established hewould not vote either one way or the 
Church, because if the Established other. The House was to be leti without 
Church was not a Protestant Church his guidance—or, rather, with this 
it was time that the people of this| double guidance—to find its way in 
country knew it. That was the first this complicated, most vital, and most 
point that he wished to make against important matter. The right hon. 
the argument of the noble Lord. Then | Gentleman had conducted the discussion 
it was said with regard to the alleged | of the Clauses of this Bill in all its stages 
fair and equitable arrangement between | in a way to attract the sympathy, respect, 
the two parties in this matter, that, and admiration of all who had attended 
while the Anglican clergy would have the debates. But when it came to this 
access to the School Board schools, important point, and there were other 
in order to see that their doctrines Clauses and Amendments which greatly 
were duly taught to their own flock, the , demanded the consideration of the House, 
Nonconformists would have equal access | and which would not be reached because 
to the denominational schools in the | bour after hour was occupied in this dis- 
country parishes. The two cases were cussion, the right hon. Gentleman had 





: 2 
not on the same footing. Inthe onecase °t had the courage to do what his words 
ng would lead the House to believe he ought 


to do—namely, to oppose the Clause. If 
/he had done so, a division might have 
been taken two or three hours ago, and 
all this time might have been saved. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that if this 
Clause were introduced into the Bill he 
could not be responsible for the Bill. At 


there was a Church which was rich and 
great in influence and with any amount 
of staff—clergy and others—on whom 
it could draw to undertake this duty in 
all the schools. What provision was there 
in the country villages for the teaching 
of the different classes of religious opinion 
which might be found represented among | 





any rate, whatever the other words were, 
he used the phrase that he could not be 
responsible for the Bill. 


the children of these schools? There 
was no equality at all in the matter. | 
On that ground the provision seemed to | 
him to be objectionable as it stood. But 
it seemed to him that the merits of the) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I said I 
Clause were almost overshadowed by could not be responsible for introducing 
the extraordinary character of the 1t. 

position in which the House of Commons | 

was invited to discuss this question. It ip H CGAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
must be borne in mind that the House said the right hon. Gentleman was 
was discussing this matter under the responsible whether he liked it or not. 
immediate prospect of the guillotine. Jt might be open to any individual 
This day was allotted for the discussion Member to say he would not be respon- 
of all the new Clauses and of all the sible for introducing this Clause, and 
Amendments upon the first four Clauses | therefore he would not vote; but the 
of the Bill. and the greater part of the right hon. Gentleman was in charge of 
time was to be occupied in discussing a the Bill. He trusted that the House 
Clause that had been on the Paper for would reject the Clause, because he felt 
weeks, as to which everybody’s mind certain that the good object with which 
must have been made up; yet the mind it had been introduced would not be 
of the Government was not made up. | accomplished, and that it would do a 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of | great deal of harm to the education and 
the Government had taken a course! even to the religious interests of the 
which he believed had never been taken | country. 

by any one in the right hon. Gentle. | 

man’s position before. Here was a most | (7.21) Question put. 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 57; Noes, 243. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles,T. Gibson(King’s Lynn 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane,Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
ee. Lord Alwyne 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn SirJ(Mane’r 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald,SirRobert Penrose- 
Fitzroy, Hon.EdwardAlgernon 
Fiower, Ernest 
Gibb:,Hn. A.G. H(City ofLond. 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 


Acland-Hood,Capt.SirAlex. F. 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allan, Sir William ((:ateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP. (Gloue.,Stroud 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Balfour, RtHn Gerald W (Leeds 
Banbury,Sir Frederick George 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Sell, Richard 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 
Black, Alexander William 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bond, Edward 
Brigg, John 
Broadhurst, Henry 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brown, Sir Alex. H. (Shropsh.) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 
Burt, Thomas 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, V.C. W.( Derbyshire 
Cawley, Frederick 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J A(Wore. 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb.SirJohn CharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 


Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) | 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) | 
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AYES. 


Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hope,J. F. (Sheffield, Brightside 


Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | 


Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Maleolm, Ian 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 


Montagu,Hon.J. Scott (Hants. | 


Morrison, James Archibald 
Myers, William Henry 
Nolan,Col. John P. (Galway,.N. 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 


NOES. 


Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies,Sir Horatio D(Chatham 
Dewar,John A.(Inverness-sh. ) 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Doxford,Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, RtHon. Sir William Hart 
Evans,Sir FrancisH(Maidstone 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fielden, Edward Brockleburst 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fitzmaurice, Lo:id Edmund 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 
Gladstone,RtHn. HerbertJohn 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 


| Greville, Hon. Ronald 


Griffith, Ellis J. 
Hain, Edward 
Hamilton,RtHnLordG(Midd’x 
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Percy, Earl 
| Rankin, Sir James 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edwardy 
Tully, Jasper 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Sir Charles G. E. (Notts. 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York,E.R. 
Wilson-Tudd, Wm. H. ( Yorks.) 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Lord Hugh Cecil and: Mr. 
Talbot. 


Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Hardie,J. Keir(Mertbyr Tydvil 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hatch, ErnestF rederickGeorge 
Hayne,Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 
Heath, Arthur Howard (Hanley 
Helme, Norval Watson 
mens Sey Hon. Charles,H. 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hobhouse, RtHnH (Somerset, E 
| Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 47 
| Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hoult, Joseph Rs 
Howard, J.(Midd., Tottenham) 
Hozier, Hon. James HenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
| Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kitson, Sir James 
Lambert, George 
Langley, Batty 
Lawrence, William F (Liverpool 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Lecky,Rt. Hn. WilliamEdw. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leese,SirJoseph F.(Accrington 
| Leigh, Sir Jo-eph 
Levy, Maurice 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockie, John 
Long,Col. CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
| Lowe, Francis William 
Lueas,Col. Francis|(Lowestoft) 
Macariney,RtHn. W.G. Ellison 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall 
M‘Crae, George 
Manstield, Horace Rendall 
| Markham, Arthur Basil 
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Maxwell, WJH(Dumfriesshire 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Milvain, Thomas 

More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walthamstow 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 
Palmer,SirCharlesM. (Durham 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pilkington,Lieut. Col. Richard 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Rea, Russell 

Reid, Sirk. Threshie (Dumfries 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Rigg, Richard 

Ritchie,Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
oberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
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Robinson, Brooke 

Robson, William Snowdon 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Runciman, Walter 
Rutherford, John 

Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, HerbertL. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Seely,Maj.J.E. B(Isle of Wight 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Sloan, Thomas Henry 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, RtHnC. R. (Northants 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamia 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman- (Hastings 
Thomas, J A(Glamorg’n,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 


Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) | Tomkinson, James 
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Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walker, Col. William Hal 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton,J ohn Lawson(Leeds,S. 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Webb, Colonel William George 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley,George(York, W.R ) 
Whiteley,H(Ashton-und-Lyne 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
WilLiains, Osmond(Merioneth) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, Chas. Henry(Hull,W. 
Wilson,Fred. W.(Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson,J.W. (Worcestersh. N. 
Wodehouse,Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C.B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Colonel Sandys and Mr. 
Middlemore. 


|schools under the control of the loca 

It being half-past Seven of the Clock, | authority. This might properly be done 
further proceedings on consideration, as | by the application to the case of section 23 
amended, stood adjourned until this | of the Act of 1870. Let him say a word 





evening. 





EVENING SITTING. 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 

As amended, further considered. 

(9.0.) Mr. BRYCEmoved theadoption ofa 
new Clause to remedy the inconveniences, 
confusion, and occasion for friction, which 
he was satisfied would be found to arise 
from the system of dual control of volun- 
tary school buildings set up by the Bill. 
They were now attempting to create 
what had been called a national system of 
education, and surely one of its char- 
acteristics ought to be a certain measure 
of uniformity. He would suggest that 
one of the best ways of removing the 
inconveniences of dual control would be 
to bring the school buildings under the 
control of the local authority, to transfer 
them from the managers or trustees, and 
to put them equally with the provided 





| 








or two about the schools to which it was 
proposed to apply that section. They 
had got too much in the habit of talking 
about them as if they were the property 
of a denomination—of the Church of 
England or of the Wesleyans. But they 
were not in any sense the property of a 
denomination. They were schools held 
under certain trust deeds and incapable 
of being used except for the objects of 
the trust. The trusts were educational, 
and primarily for the education of the 
poor ; in some cases, but not in all, they 
were for the education of children in the 
tenets of a particular denomination. A 
crisis had arisen in the history of these 
schools. They could no longer continue 
under the old system. During the last few 
years they had more and more complained 
of the difficulty of supporting themselves ; 
the managers had said it was impossible 
to get sufficient subscriptions to keep the 
school efficient and had applied to the 
Government for aid. The Government 
under this Bill had come to their assist- 
ance and proposed to maintain the schools 
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out of the rates, while leaving the liability 
for repairs on the shoulders of the man- 
agers or trustees, or owners of the build- 
ings. Under this proposal the local 
authority would become the owners of 
the schools either in fee simple or as 
lessee, would undertake the whole cost 
of repairs as well as maintenance, and 
would carry out the trusts, as far as 
might be, consistently with the changed 
circumstances of the time. That was to 
say, the local authority would carry out 
the primary object of the trust, that of 
providing elementary instruction, and 
would also provide for religious instruc- 
tion by securing that the trustees or 
managers should be entitled to have 
religious instruction at such times as 
would not interfere with the ordinary 
secular instruction. The question arose 
on what terms the transfer should be 
made. Strictly speaking, looking at it 
as a question of law, it would appear 





that no Clause could be founded to 
have any payment made for the use 
of the schools, because after all they 
were charity schools held upon trust, 
which the State had a perfect right to | 
vary. Suppose the schools were sold, 
no person had a right to appropriate | 
the money. The trustees could not put | 
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reasonable compromise. The question 
followed, upon what basis the value of 
these school buildings should be esti- 
mated? Some very exaggerated and 
absurd estimates had been made of their 
total value; he had known it estimated 
as high as £40,000,000 or £50,000,000. 
He thought his hon. friend the Member 
for Wigan, however, estimated it at 
about £15,000,000. 


*Sm FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): 
More than that. 


Mr. BRYCE: If they made the various 
deductions which ought in reason and 
equity to be made from any estimate of the 
capital value of these schools, he thought 
less than half of £15,000,000 would 
probably fairly represent cheir value. 
They would have to deduct the schools 
not under trust, the property of private 
owners, which were not covered by this 
Amendment. They would find, too, a 
large number of schools which had been 
erected to a great extent out of building 


| grants from the National Exchequer, and 


on land which had been given without 
any denominational condition. There 
was a large number of these schools 
which were undenominational ; and, in 





it into their pocket. If, therefore, the | addition, he believed a great many of the 
schools were devoted to purposes of | schools would be handed over by the 
elementary education, no claim could | denomination. They must consider, too, 
arise in respect of them. It was neces-/ that the buildings were not saleable, 
sary, however, to make a general arrange-| partly on account of the trust, and 
ment. Acting under the Act of 1870, | partly because they were not fitted for 
the Committee of Council laid down the other uses. Putting all these things 
principle that nothing should be given | together, he believed the value would be 
to trustees whose schools were taken | peduced to a figure which would not 
over by the School Board, the only |; sane tet bee to on we 
consideration to be the maintenance of | pos y f Hod aa y uthority. H 
the school; in fine, it was to be oy Peet oe " ak aha he y. : 
gratuitous transfer. If, therefore, they Maonincwige ‘oo ras Pr Piet oa 
were now to provide that these schools | empower the local authority to purchase 


should be tak t inal : : 
doy Suu 0 deine a poeonig dines | or lease these schools—he did not think 


contemplated by the Act of 1870. His the power should be made in the first 
proposal was that the transfer should be | i#8tance compulsory; and that if the 
made upon such terms regarding rent or | parties could not agree on terms the 
purchase-money as may be agreed be- value should be settled by the Board of 
tween the trustees and the local education | Education. What was their desire was 
authority, or, in default of agreement, | that the control of all buildings should 
fixed by the Board of Education, regard | be in the hands of the local authority, 
being had to the purposes for which, and that there should be the same kind 
under the trust deed, the buildings may | of jurisdiction for all schools. Although 
be used, to the sources whence the sums | this scheme no doubt departed from that 
expended on the buildings were derived, | hitherto advocated by the Government, 
and to the rights of user reserved to the | it would have the greatest possible ad- 
trustees. That appeared to him to be a| vantage of being uniform and simple. 


Mr. Bryce. 
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New Clause :— 


‘“‘The managers or trustees of any school 
which by its trust deed is to be used for the 
purposes of instruction as an elementary school 
shall at the request of the local education 
authority transfer the school buildings to that 
authority either by way of lease for a term of 

ears renewable for ever or absolutely, pursuant 
to section twenty-three of The Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, upon such terms regarding 
rent or 
tween the trustees and the local education 
authority, or, in default of agreement, fixed by 
the Board of Education, regard being had to 
the purposes for which under the trust deed the 
buildings may be used, to the sources whence 
the sums expended vn the buildings were 
derived, and to the rights of user reserved to 
the trustees. Provided that such managers 
or trustees may reserve out of such transfer to 
trustees, to be nominated by them for that 
purpose, the use of the school buildings when 
the same are not being used for school purposes, 
and may provide for the giving of any religious 
instruction, over and above that which may be 
given by the teachers, either before the opening 
or after the close, or both before the opening 
and after the close, of the ordinary school hours, 
under the direction either of the last hereinbe- 
fore mentioned trustees, or of such person or 
persons as the last hereinbefore mentioned 
trustees may from time to time appoint.”— 
(Mr. Bryce.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a_ second 
time.” 


*Smz WILLIAM ANSON said he had | 
listened to the proposals of the right hon. | 


Gentleman with a good deal of surprise. 
If he had not known the right hon. 
Gentleman to be an eminent constitu- 
tional lawyer he should have termed his 
proposals revolutionary, and to a certain 
extent predatory, and they would involve 
such an entire change in the policy of 
the Government that it could hardly be 


expected that they would for a moment | 
be entertained. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man began with a kindly consideration | 


of the difficulties under which voluntary 
schools would labour when the local 


authority had a very large user of the | 
building. and he was so kind as to suggest 


that the difficulties in regard to the 
school buildings might be solved by a 
happy and rapid process of extinction 
of the voluntary schools. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of cases in which 
‘and had been given for purposes of the 
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urchase-money as may be agreed be- | 
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long practice the school was denomin- 
_ ational, and such schools he proposed to 
|hand over to the education authority 
| without inquiry into the intentions of 
| the original donor. Then he proposed a 
| process of expropriation to which the 
| owners of the property were to have no 
|alternative. He founded himself on 
| Clause 23 of the Act of 1870, but did 
‘not dwell on the important fact that the 
| provisions of that Clause were optional. 
That was a very different thing from a 
compulsory process of expropriation in 
| which the persons having the legal owner- 
| ship of the lana had no choice, and under 
'which the local education authority was 


| to be empowered, at its own request, to 
| take the land whether the owner would 
jor no. It was a very different thing 
'to take land without an option at a 
price to be ascertained and to allow land 
'with liabilities upon it to be handed 
over at the request of the persons inter- 
/ested. The Board of Education might 
thus fairly say, “If you choose to 
/get rid of your liabilities in this way 
there shall be a nominal price or the 
rent shall be a peppercorn rent.” But 
_ assuming, as the right hon. Gentleman did 
assume, that in these cases a substantial 
rent or a substantial price would be 
demanded, what was the _ process ? 
Surely under such circumstances there 
would be a reference to some form of 
legal inquiry, so that the authorities 
might be satisfied that their claims had 
been assessed by a tribunal used to 
dealing with such matters. The provi- 
sions of the Lands Clauses Act with a 
reference to arbitration or to a sheriff's 
jury would be the proper course for such 
a procedure as the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested. Under other circumstances 
questions of a similar kind to this had 
been referred to the proper machinery 
under the Lands Clauses Act with a 
sheriff's jury, or a court of arbitration. 
There was to be a reservation to the 
| trustees to nominate other persons under 
| whose supervision religious instruction, 
in accordance with the terms of the trust, 
or the practice and principles under 
which the trust had been administered, 
'was to be given out of school hours. 


That surely was a very poor representa- 
| tion of the terms of the trust or the 
_practice and principles of the school as 








construction of a school without any de- | they had been conducted in the past, and 
nominational condition, although by | under which religious teaching had heen 
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given as a part of the children’s education. { 
He held the strongest opinion that | 
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proposal which had received such support 
could not be regarded in that light, and 


religious instruction, if it was to be of | particularly in view of a letter which 


real value to the child, should not be | had been written by one of the most 


given by a separate instructor and at a| trusted and honoured Churchmen of 


separate time, but should really be a sub- 


He asked the House whether it was not 
a complete departure from the principles 


upon which this matter had been con- | 
ducted, that these schools should be! 


taken away from the ownership under 
which they had hitherto existed, and 
placed under the local education autho- 
rity under which the religious instruction 
hitherto given as part of the school 
daily course would be given by a separ- 
ate instructor at different times? He 


did not think this could be considered as | 


any sort of equivalent for the system 
under which the schools had existed 
down to the time of this compulsory 
appropriation. The proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not merely a 
serious invasion of the rights of property, 
conducted under the semblance of a 
kindly consideration for the difficulties 
of trustees. It was also an absolute 


reversal of the policy of the Bill, an 
entire departure from the intention of 


the Bill to preserve denominational 
schools where they were capable of sup- 
porting themselves and maintaining their 
independent existence and the instruc- 
tion which they had given to the satis- 
faction and advantage of the area in 
which they were situated. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would not delay 
long in expressing its opinion that the 
new Clause could not be accepted. 


(9.35) Mr. GEORGE WHITE (Nor- 
folk, N.W.) said he desired to say a few 
words in support of the Amendment 
proposed by his right hon. friend. He 
did so partly because it contained the 
principles of a Resolution which was 
agreed to unanimously by the City 


Council of Norwich, which was composed | 


of a majority of the supporters of the 


Church of England, and in which they | 
declared that a solution of the religious | 
difficulty was to be found by the autho- 
| Members opposite. 
| Norwich said in their resolution, there 


rity hiring and taking possession of the 
various schools known as denominational 


chester, N.E.): 


| Norwich—Archdeac Sid Pelham. 
stantial part of the education of the child. | - elimi enna ae a 


In that letter reference was made to the 


fact that the question was forcing itself 


upon many Churchmen whether the 
time had not come when the Church of 
England might safely surrender her 
schools to the strong and sympathetic 
influence of religious people. It was also 
pointed out that as the denominational 
schools were depending more and more 
upon the taxes, and quickly becoming 
the schools of the nation, that they 
should be dealt with in a way similar to 
that proposed by this Clause. They 
heard these schools described too often 
as ‘‘our schools.” When it was remem- 
bered what large sums of public money 
were paid for their support, it was, in 


| his opinion, an entirely unwarrantable 


claim to speak of them in this manner. 
Some of these schools were used for an 
entirely opposite purpose to that for which 
the grants were given them. There were 
some in Norwich which were used as 
parish rooms and Sunday schools, and 
ia no sense used as elementary schools. 
It should be emphasised that these 
schools were not the private property of 
one denomination. They received large 
grants of public money to carry on 
certain duties, and if they failed to per- 
form them they should either transfer 
them, so that they could be used for the 


_ purpose for which the grants were made, 


or the money should be refunded to the 
public authority. He believed it was 
true that the Free Church of Scotland 
transferred the whole of their schools to 
the public authority without any pay- 


| ment. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
Because the religion was 
to be maintained. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITE said Members 
on the Opposition side were quite as 
anxious for religious teaching as hon. 
As the Council of 


schools. The hon. Baronet who had just | should be simple Bible teaching, with 
addressed the House said that this pro- | the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
position would be revolutionary, but a| Prayer, and for special denominational 


Sir William Anson. 
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Education 


purposes facilities should be given 
as described in this Clause. The value 
of a large number of the schools in 
Norfolk had been greatly overrated. 
Many of the schools were old, and would 
have to be dealt with in a very drastic 
way if they were to be used for the 
educational requirements of the day. In 
Norfolk more than £30,000 of public 
money had been granted towards the 
building of these schools. When they 
were taken over from the private owner 
their capital value would be much smaller 
than the general estimates offered to this 
House and to the country. 
supported this proposition. 


457 


*Sirk_ FRANCIS POWELL re- 
minded the House that there were 
such persons in the world as private 
owners. Many of these schools had 
been conveyed under the Schools Sites 
Act, with the proviso that in the event 
of the land ceasing to be used for the 
purposes mentioned it should revert to 
the owners whence it came. Clearly a 
provision such as the Clause contained 
would amount to absolute confiscation. 
He knew a case where a site was con- 
veyed under the Schools Sites Act, but 
as it became totally unsuited for the 
purposes of education owing to a change 
in the population, it reverted to the 
owner. If this proposal had been in 
force that site would have been lust to 
the owner. In this instance the site was 
valued, and the owner gaveto a new school 
the full value of that site. Still the owner 
was entitled to that site, seeing that it had 
ceased to be used for the purposes of a 
school. He contended that to take away 
that site from the owner would have been 
absolute, direct, and complete confisca- 
tion. He did not think that he need 
dwell upon the arguments of previous 
speakers, but he would point out that 
here was the greatest difference be- 
tween the Section of the Act of 1870 
and the Clause moved by his right hon. 
friend, Some of them thought the Act 
of 1870 was very harsh, and many 
schools had been transferred in a panic 
which, if more time had been granted, 
would never have been transferred at 
all. The friends of voluntary schools had 
to deal with the facts of the case, and he 
thought they had done their best under 
difficult circumstances. 
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| They must remember that their 
| Roman Catholic brethren had never trans- 
‘ferred one single school, and had shown 

in this respect an example to Protestants 
which they would have done well to have 
followed more closely. In thecase of the 
| Act of 1870, the consent of the managers 
| was required, but in addition there was a 
| power given of prohibition upon aliena- 
| tion except by the consent of other out- 
side persons. When the National Society 
_made their grants they imposed a con- 
‘dition that their consent would be 

required for the transfer. In cases 


He warmly where the old school was in a bad con- 


‘dition, the National Society had given 
their consent; but in many cases, by 
withholding their consent, in the course 
of a year or two a more wholesome con- 
dition of opinion had arisen, and schools 
had been saved. Under this proposal all 
those schools would be doomed. In the 
Act of 1870, as regarded voluntary 
schools, they had found that the principle 
of partial transfers had entirely failed, 
and they had already ceased to sanction 
transfers under those conditions. The 
reason was that if they transferred the 
schools for certain hours only they had 
found so much friction and _ incon- 
venience that the working of that 
scheme was absolutely impossible. They 
had been taught by experience that this 
partial transfer during certain hours of 
the day and for certain purposes did not 
answer in practice and had caused great 
disappointment and could not, in justice 
to voluntary schools, become a part of 
the national system of this country. 


in and 
of these 


*Mr. YOXALL said that 
about 1871 a great number 
transfers took place, and he thought 
they took place beneficially for the 
national interest. The National Society 
| since then had done its best to prevent 
these transfers and they had now been 
told by the hon. Baronet opposite that 
the National Society meant to pursue 
‘that policy to the end and adopt the 
same course with regard to transfers 
arising out of this Bill. He wished to 
/point out to the hon. Baronet nd to 
the First Lord of the Treasury that per- 
‘haps a proposal of the kind made by 
his right hon. friend might be advisable 
|as a safety valve for use when this Bil 
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became an Act of Parliament and came | of the provisions under which building 
| grants weregiven. The trustees might find 
‘themselves unable to carry on the schools 
would be inclined to use the legal rights | 
which they possessed both within and | 
| On the schools with the assistance of the 


into operation. Many localities would 
regard this Act with great suspicion and 


outside the limits of this Act to the 
utmost. One of their rights would be, 


in the case of a quarrel between the | 


managers and themselves to refuse to 
deal with the managers in the way 
the managers might desire. The hon. 
Baronet opposite had referred to the 
Schools Sites Act. 
of cases in the country where, if the 
question was looked into by a court of 


law, it would be found that buildings | 


There were hundreds | 


as voluntary schools, having lost their 
Parliamentary grant, unable to carry 


local authority because of a quarrel 
between the local authority and the 
trustees, unable to sell their building 
because of the lien which the State had 
upon them in respect of the building 


| grant, and yet unable to give over the site 


originally erected by a trust, to which | 
contributions had been made in the way | 
of building grants by the Board of Edu- | 
cation, were now in the possession of a | 
denomination, and were not being used | 


for day school purposes at all. 


The | 


House might depend upon it that these | 


local authorities, through their municipal 


and legal advisers, would take steps to | 


discover what was the legal position of 
these schools, and in the event of a 
quarrel, and if it became impossible to 
carry on the school. then this question 
of the legal ownership of the building 


andthe reversion of the site under the | 


Schools Sites Act would be gone into and 
would be considered in a very awkward 
way. Therefore it appeared to him that 


the proposal would be a valuable provi- | 


sion in the working of the Bill as a safety 
valve against that kind of thing. In 
many cases the buildings would cease to 
be used as a school because of a quarrel 
between the local authority and the 
trustees, and it would be wise to insert a 
provision to relieve the difficulty which 
would arise. In the Act of 1870 it was 
laid down that schools could be leased at 
a nominal rent or otherwise. For some 
reason, the Board of Education in 1871 
laid down by Minute that only a nominal 
rent was to be paid. His right hon. 
friend now proposed to allow more than 
a nominal rent to be paid, so that the 
trustees might in that way obtain funds 
for the maintenance of the fabric and the 


of the building to the original donor 
under the School Sites Act. The hon. 
Baronet, the Secretary to the Board 
of Education, would do well to consider 
the propriety of issuing a new Minute 
with regard to the rents for such schools. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Caruarvon- 
shire, Eifion) saidthe Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education appeared 


_ to be labouring under considerable misap- 


prehension. He had spoken about com- 
pulsory expropriation, and had used 
other expressions indicating the opinion 
that the trustees of this property were 
the owners. The trustees were not the 
owners ; and therefore the word ‘ expro- 
priation” was altogether inappropriate 
when the beneficial ownership remained 
in the same persons as before. The bene- 
ficial owners were the persons on whose be- 
half the trust had to be exercised, and the 
trustees were merely the nominal owners 
in whom the lega lestate was vested for 
purposes which were of no benefit to 
them, but were a labour and obligation 
upon them. The duties of the trustees 
were now to be shifted on to other 
shoulders, and it was right and proper 
that the machinery given to them to 
perform those duties should be handed 
over also. He quite recognised that 


‘there might be subsidiary trusts on 


which the property was held to a certain 
extent. The trustees might have the 


use of the buildings for Sunday School 


upkecp of the building. Unless some. 
such provision was made, either in the | 


tion, in case of difficulty or quarrel there 
would be no alternative but to call in 


and evening services, but the Clause was 
so framed as to safeguard such cases. 
The House ought to face the situation 
boldly, and say that, so far as the build- 
ings were impressed with a trust for 


ferred to the body in whose hands 
Parliament had placed the duty of 


the School Sites Act, and the operation | administering public education. 


Mr. Yozall. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said _ the 
Amendment was an important one, and 
he should support it as a_ possible 
alternative to the Government’s pro- 

sal. The Secretary to the Board of 
Education had described the Amendment 
as ‘‘ predatory,” but how could that be 
when a rent was offered for the build- 
ing? It wasaltogether a question of the 
amount of rent. The trustees were 
surrendering the functions for which 
they were created as a trust, and if they 
were surrendering their liabilities, was it 
too much to say that they must also 
surrender their assets? But his right 
hon. friend did not go as far as that. 
Where was the robbery in taking over a 
trust in which the balance was on the 
wrong side? Robbery came in when 
you deprived a man of his property for 
your own benefit. Here there was no 
benefit except that of the public; from 
the financial point of view it would be a 
burden on the locality. According to 
the Bishop of London the rent value of 
these properties was £750,000. He 
believed that to be a grossly exaggerated 
estimate, but for the purposes of argu- 
ment he would accept it. The exclusive 
use of the buildings for religious purposes 
on Sundays and week evenings was 
surely worth £250,000. That left 
£500,000 which might be charged 
against the State, although, when it was 
remembered that these were purely 
educational trusts, it was not right to so 
charge the whole of that sum. However, 
the Government, under this Bill, were 
giving by way of a grant in aid 
£1,200,000, less that one half of which 
would have settled the whole problem and 
nationalised all the schools, without 
depriving any body of trustees of their 
tights in the property. It was a grave 
misfortune the Government had not 
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faced that problem. The Amendment | 
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of the noble Lord the Member for 
Greenwich demonstrated that in his 
view, the religious difficulty would be met 
in more than half the parishes in the 
Kingdom by the granting of facilities for 
teaching the dogmas of the particular 
sections in the National schools. That 
condition would be met by the proposal 
of his right hon. friend, and no one 
would contend that education would not 
be better served by the complete control 
being vested in one body rather than in 
two bodies which were hostile upon 
several points. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset 
shire, E.) expressed his regret that the 
proposal had not been broughtforward ina 
voluntary rather than a compulsory form 
and that opportunity had not been given 
to the House to consider proposals of a 
more moderate character. If certain 
proposals to facilitate the voluntary 
leasing of schools under certain conditions 
had been brought to discussion, the 
Government might have seen their way 
to amend Section 23 of the Act of 1870, 
which certainly did not give the 
facilities for transfer desired in certain 
places. Owing to the action of the 
Board of Education and the National 
Society that Section for many years had 
a very limited operation. If a freer hand 
had been given to managers and fewer 
consents required, he believed they might 
have achieved the end desired by many 
people, viz., the stamping of schools with 
a public character, and at the same time 
securing the denominational teachers. 


(10.12.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes,102 ; Noes, 
196. (Division List No. 577.) 


AYES. 


Allan,SirWilliam (Gateshead) | Brigg, John 
Allen,Charles P(Gloue. Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


Burt, Thomas 





Broadhurst, Henry 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) | Channing, Francis Allston 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. 


Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Rober 
Campbell-Bannerman Sir H. 


Causton, Richard Knight 
| Cawley, Frederick 
James | Craig, Robert Hunter 
| Cremer, William Randal 
| Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
| Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 


t Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 


Duncan, J. Hastings 
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Evans,SirFrancisH(Maidstone 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Griflith, Ellis J. 

Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthar C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 


| 
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Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir Geerge 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 


| Rigg, Richard 


| Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Runciman, Waiter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col.Thos. Myles 


| Shackleton, David James 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 


| Shipman, Dr. John G. 


Leese,SirJoseph F.(Accrington | 
| Soames, Arthur Wellesley 


Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Levy, Maurice 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lough, Thomas 
M‘Crae, George 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
3aldwin, Alfred 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt HuGerald W ..( Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 
Big wood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
3oseawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colone! Montagu 
ull, William James 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cox,!rwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Denny, Colonel 
Dewar, Sir T.R.(Tower Hamiets 


Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 


Spencer, RtHn.C.R. (Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 


| Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 








Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 


NOES. 


Dimsdale, Rt. Hon. SirJosephC. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxtord,Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Kdwin 
Dyke, Rt Hon. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson. Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald,Sir Robert Penrose- 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A. G.H.(CityofLond. 
Gordon, MajEvans-(T’rH’ml’ts 
Gorst, Kt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 

Groves, James Grimble 

Hain, Edward 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. RobertWm. 
Hardy,Laurence(Kent, Ashfrd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, ArthurHoward( Hanley 
Helder, Augustus 
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Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas,F. Freeman-(Hastings 
Thomas,J A.(Glamorgan,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton,John Lawson(Leeds,S, 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T, 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley, George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams. Osmond (Merioneth 
Wilson, Fred W.(Norfolk. Mid, 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Woodhonse,SirJ.T(Huddersf'd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘ Arthur. 


Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hoare, Sir Samnel 

Hobhouse, Rt Hn H. (Somers t,E 
Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope,J. F.(Sheifield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Heary 
Hoult, Joseph 

Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop 
Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, ArthurH. (Hants, Fareham 
Legyes Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
Lockie, John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Bristol,S) 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis ( Lowestoft) 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.( Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, RtHn W..G. Ellison 
Macedona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Cann, James 

Majendie, James A. H. 
Malcolm, Ian 

Maxwell, W.J.H(Dumfriesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montaga, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon.J.Scott( Hants.) 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan,DavidJ(Walthamstow 
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Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nolan.Col. John P.(Galway,N.) 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 

Pilkington, Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, HonM. W. (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 
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| Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
| Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
| Royds, Clement Molyneux 
| Rutherford, John 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
| Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
| Saunderson, Rt. Hn.Col. Edw.J. 
| Seely,Maj.J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
| Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
| Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks) 
| Spear, John Ward 
| Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
| Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Stratt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
| Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
| Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
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Tufnell, Lient.-Col. Edward 
Tully, yd 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond,Rt. HnSirWilliam H. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt.-Col. ACE (Taunton 
Welby,SirCharlesG. E.( Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H( Ashton und. Lyne 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson,A. Stanley (York, E.R. 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. ( Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE NOFS— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





*(10.25.) Mr. CHANNING said that 
the effect of the new Clause which stood 
in his name was to practically restore to 
the local authority the option which had 
been removed by the striking out of 
Clause 5. It would enable the County 
Council and County Borough Council to 
continue the School Board as the educa- 
tion authority. He had not placed this new 
Clause upon the Paper with a view to 
rendering a mere barren testimony to the 
virtues of School Boards. He felt certain 
that they would come back after the 
passing of this Bill before long to some- 
thing like the old ad hoc machinery. 
He did not believe that the people of this | 
country would for long consent to leave 
education in the hands of a non-representa- 
tive cabin-window committee, largely of 
officials and interested persons, and to put 
up for any length of time with a system 
that did not directly represent the people 
in educational matters. Theonly objections 
he had heard against the School Board | 
system were those with which they were 
so familiar and which had been urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 
for Cambridge University. He had 
always regarded those as cap-and-bell 
arguments. The right hon. Gentleman | 
opposite had spoken of School Boards as | 
exciting no interest, but he could not have | 
taken part in School Board work or a| 
School Board election or he would never | 
have used such an argument. The right | 
hon. Gentleman had attempted to make a | 


case against the School Boards by quoting | 


the instances of a handful of School | 


| 
| 


Boards in tiny villages containing some- 
what backward and sleepy communities, 
where perhaps a few thousand children 
had been submitted to a parsimonious 
régime. Because a few village schools 
like that had been starved by cheese-paring 
farmers they were calmly asked to set 
aside the democratic School Boards of 
the great towns representing populations 
by the hundred-thousand, the instru- 
ments which had rescued the people by 
the million from the ignorance and abso- 
lute barbarism of thirty years ago. That 
was the argument, and it was an insult 
to the intelligence of the country and of 
this House to thus invite them to sweep 
away the machinery which had worked, 
and was working, such splendid results, 
They had been taunted with the argu- 
ment that there was no demand for the 
retention of the School Board system. 
At the North Leeds election the won- 
derful victory which was won there was 
almost entirely fought out on this one 


question of the absolute incompetence 


of the Town Council of Leeds to deal 
with education, while the democratic 
School Board of Leeds had produced the 
most magnificent educational results. He 
quite recognised the duty of providing a 
complete alternative scheme to that of 
the Bill, and had placed other Clauses on 
the Paper for the creation of district 
School Boards and a central court author- 
ity for controlling all branches of educa- 
tion, so as to give effect to the scheme 
laid before the country by Lord Spencer. 
He begged to move the new Clause 
standing in his name. 
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New Clause-— 


“ The Council of a county or county borough, 
or of any borough with a population of over 
ten thousand, or of any urban district with a 


population of over twenty thousand, may, after | 


such notices and under such regulations as the 
Board of Education shall prescribe, determine 
by resolution that any existing School Board 
within the county, or the existing School 
Board in any county borough, or in any 
borough with a population of over ten 
thousand, or urban district with a population 
of over twenty thousand, as the case may be, 
shall be the local education authority for the 
purposes of Part ILI. of this Act within the 
area for which such School Board has been 
formed, and thereupon such School Board shall 
have throughout their area, in respect of Part 
(LI. of this Act, all the powers and duties of a 
local education authority unaer this Act as 
hereinafter provided.”—(Mr. Channing.) 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clanse be read a second time.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert FINLAY, Inverness Burghs) said 
that this proposal involved an entire 
reversal of the policy of the Bill. He 
did not know whether he was right or 
not, but he thought he heard the hon. 
Member say that the Town Council of 
Leeds was absolutely incompetent to deal 
with education. He could hardly think 
that the hon. Member was serious in 
that statement. Personally, he believed 
that the Town Council of Leeds was most 


competent for that work. He believed, | 


also, that all the best elements of the 


present School Board in Leeds would be |. . 
| this great educational work to a com- 


placed at the service of the new authority 
under this Bill, and either as members 
of the Town Council or the Education 
Committee, those people, who in Leeds 
had done such noble educational work, 
would put their services at the disposal | 
of the community as in the past. This 


new Clause involved the sacrifice of that | 
i 
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| principle which was an essential feature 
‘of this Bill, namely, the co-ordination 
of all education, both secondary and ele- 
mentary. He hoped the House was not 
prepared to abandon principles which 
had been so thoroughly established in 
their previous debates, and he trusted 
the House would reject this proposal. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said that he 
had no doubt that the time would come 
when the Government would have to go 
back on the present policy. There was 
a great deal to be said tor making great 
School Boards the authority for all forms 
of education. He remembered that in 
the year 1899 the late Vice President 
of the Council spoke in terms of eulogy 
of the work of our great School Boards. 
It would be a most unfortunate thing if 
the work of the School Boards in our 
great cities and towns was in any way 
hampered or interfered with by this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University, speaking at Brad- 
ford on 11th January, 1899, stated that 
there was a great deal to be said for 
making the large School Boards the edu- 
cation authority for all forms of education. 
He felt confident that the time would 
come when the right hon. Gentleman 
would have ample proof that by this 
statement he had made a perfectly cor- 
rect prophecy. He had no doubt himself 
that the personnel of the Leeds Town 
Council was as good as the Leeds School 
Board, but he felt that by handing over 


mittee, or to another body which was 
subject to any other authority, the work 
would break down from physical reasons, 
and the time would come when they 
would have to go back upon the policy 
of this Bill, and re-establish the ad hoc 


form of local government for educational 
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purposes. In Leeds they had an enormous 
expenditure of about half a million of 
money upon education. 
great many school departments, and tens 


of thousands of children, and thousands | 
of teachers connected with elementary | 


education, and besides this there was 
also in Leeds the higher and technical 
education to be dealt with. Therefore, 
for any municipal council to take over 
that work meant placing upon them 
more work than they could do thor- 
oughly, The result would be that in 
Leeds the educational work would imme- 
diately devolve upon a committee more 
or less non-representative in its char- 
acter, and the consequence would be 
that the officials in all great towns in 
the future would be the persons charged 
with the of education. 
In such places as Leeds, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Bolton, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, education would be, for the 
most part, in the hands of the officials, 
and he thought this would be the great- 
est educational leap in the dark which 
this country had ever taken. Without 
making any reflection upon the capacity 
of the Leeds Town Council, he had no 
hesitation in saying that this Government 
and its successor would find it necessary in 
the future to go back to thead hoc principle. 
When the Government proposed to apply 
this Bill to London he should do his 
level best to show that London presented 
a case which could only be efficiently 
dealt with under the ad hoc principle. 
He hoped his hon. friend would press 
this proposal to a division. He had 
every confidence that the Government 


administration 


would before long regret that it had 
wiped out by this Bill the experience, 
the capacity and the public spirit of great 
public bodies like the large School Boards 
of this country, which, according to the 
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| late Vice President of the Council, had 
| done such magnificent educational work. 


They had a| 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said that he did not 
desire to argue the point of the small 
School Boards, but he held very strong 
views in reference to the position of the 
great School Boards, He had to keep in 
mind the fact that they had been told 
very few months the 
question of the London School Board 
would be dealt with on the lines of this 
Bill. What this Clause did was to give 
an option to the local authority created 
by this Bill if they found that they were 
incompetent to carry out the work, and 
instead of forcing this educational work 
upon them to destroy the good work 
which they were at present doing they 
would have the option of leaving the 
educational part of their work in the 
hands of the authority which up to now 
had carried on the work in such an 
admirable way. That was no reflection 
whatever upon the local authority whether 
such authority was the County Council 
or the Borough Council. They could 
rely upon it that the local education 
authority would not leave this question 
in the hands of the School 
unless they not able to carry 
out the This Bill 
threw the work on the 
local education 
it broke down or not, and the result 
would be as was stated by the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell that the 
work of education would be placed in the 
hands of the officials. That was the posi- 
tion which the Government had been forced 


Board 
were 
work themselves. 
educational 


authority whether 


| to accept, and the House must remember 


that the one authority promised upon 


‘the introduction of the Bill had now 


entirely disappeared. He was sorry that 


the argument of the one authority had 


R 
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“ taken in” one or two of his hon. friends 
on the Opposition side of the House, but 
he thought they were now beginning to 
see their mistake. The only point they 
had now to consider was what was the 
best way in which this educational work 
could be carried on. The Attorney 
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Committee which might be incompetent 
to carry on educational work. He con- 
fessed that he felt that there was 
enormous force in the proposal made by 
his hon. friend, and if it were carried he 
thought it would help enormously the 
efficient working of this Bill. 












General had stated that the work could 
be delegated to Committees, but surely 
it was better to allow the local authority 
the option of permitting the present 
educational body to carry on the work 
than to create a new non-representative 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,Charles P. (Gloue. Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 
Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

sroadhurst, Henry 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burt, Thomas 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Evans,SirFrancisH( Maidstone 
Fenwick, Charles 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fuller, J. M. F. 
Gladstone, RtHn. HerbertJ ohn 
Griffith, Ellis J. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 


Mr. Sydney Buaton, 








(10.43.) 
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AYES. 


Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon.Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Sw’nsea 
Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Crae, George 

Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir George 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 

Price, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J, Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

toberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 


NOES. 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Baldwin, Alfred 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 106 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 578.) 


Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, Lavid James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt. Hn C. R( Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 

Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas,Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman-(Hastings 
Thomas,J A(GlamorganGower 
Thomson, F.W. (York, W. R.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warrer, Thomas CourtenayT. 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Fred. W (Norfolk,Mid 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R. 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Woodhouse, SirJ T( Huddersfd 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Channing and Mr. 
George White. 





| Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 

| Balfour, RtHn Gerald W.(Leeds 
Banbury,Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
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Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 
Bigw ood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V. C.W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
; ‘live, Capt: uin Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A.Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cox, lrwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alired 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dewar, SirT.R.(TowerHamlets 
Diekson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon. SirJosephe, 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford,Sir William: Theodore 
Durning- Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Williain Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn. Sir J.(Mane’r 
Fiellen, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald,Sir Robert Penrose- 
Fitzroy,Hon. Edward Alvernon 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 
Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 
Gartit, William 
Gibbs,Hn. AG H(CityofLondon 
Gordon, Maj. Evans-(T’rH’ml’ts 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 
Groves, James Grimble 


(10.55.) Mr. HELME (Lancashire, Lan- 
caster), in moving the Clause standing in 
said that in the few minutes 
remaining he could only point out that 


his name, 


the adoption of this Clause would reduce | they 
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Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Hamilton, RtHnLordG (Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm 
Hardy, Laurence (Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick ‘Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick George 
Heath, Arthur Howard(Hanley 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Rt Hn. H.(Somers’t,E 
Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope,J.F. (Shettield. Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. “Henry 
Hoult, Joseph 

Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jetfreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Kenyon. Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop) 
Keswick, Willtam 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, Arthur H(Hants, Fareham 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower,Frederick N.S. 
Lockie, John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W./Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lueas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lueas,ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Macartney. RtHn. W.G Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. F 
Maxwell, WJ H(Dum friesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon..J.Seott (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacey 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropsbire) 
Morgan, David J (Walth’mstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, tHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nolan, Col. Juhn P.(Galway,N. 
Palmer, Walter (S: lishare} 
Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
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Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hon.M. W.(Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sannderson. Kt. Hn. Col. Edw. J 
Seely, Maj. J. E. B(Isle of Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H.(Hertford,East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb, Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humovbry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E.-(Cinichester) 
Talbot, RtHn J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 





Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 


| Thornton, Percy M. 


Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
—— Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond, Kt. Hn.Sir W illiam H. 
Warde, Colonel C. 

Webb, Colonel W iitiam George 
W elby, Lt-Col. A. C.E.(Tannt’n 
W. elby, SirCharles G.E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John L loyd 
Whiteley,H (Ashton und. Lyne 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson,J.W.(Worcestersh. N.) 
Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn.C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, W illiam 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





to a minimum the objection held by many 


teaching in elementary 


settlement could be come 
to except by consent, and he thought 
had a right to ask, especially in 
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the 8,000 parishes where there was only 
one school, that the religious instruction 
should be given in such a form as to be 
generally acceptable to the members 
of the different Churches. As the Bible 
was the common ground of Christianity, 
ecepted by all the Protestant Churches 
as the basis of their teaching, catechetical 
or otherwise, he ventured to suggest 
that by the arrangement proposed to de- 
vote the first hour of the day on four 
days a week to general biblical in- 
struction they would be meeting the 
wishes of those Nonconformist parents 
who desired that religious instruction 
should be given to their children but 
objected to have to withdraw them under 
the provisions of the Conscience Clause. 
By giving the catechism lesson during 
the last half-hour of the school meeting, 
those children might be allowed to go 


whose parents did not wish them to 
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proposed arrangement had worked re- 
markably well. 


New Clause :— 

“It shall be a condition of every public 
elementary school not provided by a local 
educational authority that po religious cate- 
chism or religious formulary which is distine- 
tive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the school, except during the last 
half-hour of the school meeting, and then only 
to those children whose parents have expressed 
in writing to the managers of the school a 
desire that such catechism or formulary shall 
be taught to their children. ; 

“Provided that no bye-law shall prevent 
the withdrawal of any child from any religious 
observance or instruction in religious subjects 
or sball require any child to attend school on 
any day exclusively set apart for religious 
observance by the religious body to whieh 
his parents belong.” —(M/r. Helme). 


Brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


(10.58.) Question put 





| 

remain. He, therefore, urged the | 
‘ . ° Y ‘ ‘ 
Government to accept this Clause, as | 
affording a means of meeting the} 


difficulty. 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen ,CharlesP. (Gloue. Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 
Black, Alexander William 
Solton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 
Broadhurst, Henry 
Brown,George M. (Edinburgh) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burt, Thomas 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 


Mr. Helme. 


He knew cases in which the | 210. 


' 


AYES. 


Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Evans. SirFrancisH(Maidstone 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, RtHn. Herbert John 
Griftith, Ellis J. 


| Harmsworth. R. Leicester 
| Harwood, George 


Hayne, Itt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Kt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 


| Holand, Sir William Henry 


Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C, 
Jacoby, James Alfred 


Jones, David Brynmor(Sw’nsea | 


Kitson, Sir James 


| Lambert, George 


Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 


The House divided :—Ayes, 106 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 579.) 


Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Maenamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Crae, George 

Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Partington, Oswald 


| Paulton, James Mellor 


Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 

tigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Robson, William Snowdon 


| Roe, Sir Thomas 

| Runciman, Walter 

| Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
| Schwann, Charles E. 
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477 Education 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Soaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHn.C.R. (Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 

Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh,O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles Wm. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boseawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F.(Middlesex 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 

Burdett Coutts, W. 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C.W.( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJ ohaCharlesReady 
‘Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley. Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalkeith, Ear] of 

Dewar,SirT. R.(TowerHamlets 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SirJosephC. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxtord, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt.Hon. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
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Thomas,F. Freeman-(Hastings 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George( York, W. R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 


NOES. 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergus:on,Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mance’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, HnA.G. H. (Cityof Lond. 
Gordon, Maj Evans-(T’rH’ml’ts 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, Jokn 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Iver Churchili 
Hain, Edward 

Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashfrd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harri-, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, Arthur Howard(Hanley 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Hobhouse, Rt HnH(Somerset,E 
Hogy, Lindsay 

Hope.J. F.(Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Heory 
Hoult, Joseph 

Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Ciaverhouse 
Jeffreys,Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop 
Keswick, William 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence,SirJoseph(Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, ArthurH. (Hants.,Fareh’m 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
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Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk,Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York. W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Woodhouse, SirJ T.(Huddersf’d 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Helme and Mr. 
Duncan. 


Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Lockie, John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W (Evesham) 
Lonog,Rt. Hn. Walter (Bristol, 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Macartney,Rt HnW.G. Ellison 
Macdona, Joho Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Maxwell, WJ H.(Dumfriesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu,Hon.J.Scctt (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More,Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walthamst’w 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, KtHn. AGraham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham ‘Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdegate Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nolan,Col. JohnP. (Galway,N.) 
Palwer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Pease, HerbertPike(Darlingt'n 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Kobert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratelitf, R. F. 

Remnant, James Farquharsou 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, o—- 
Ridley,Hon.M. W.(Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie,Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 8S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Co!. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, RtHn. Col. Edw.J. 
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Seely, Maj. J. E. B.(Isleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks. ) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J.M ‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
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Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward | 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond, RtHn.SirWilliam H. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Webb, Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt-ColA.C.E.(Taunton 
Welby,SirCharlesG. E. (Notts. ) 
Wharton, Rt. Hon.jJohn Lloyd 
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Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.(Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxfd Univ. 
Thornton, Perey M. 


Willoug 











It being after Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order of 
the House of the 11th instant, proceeded 
to put forthwith the Questions on the 
Amendments proposed by the Government 
to Parts I. and IL. of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed— 


«In page 2, line 4, at end, to insert, as a 
new sub-Section, the words, ‘(2) A Council, in 


exercising their powers under this Part of the | 


Whiteley, H (Ashton-und-Lyne 
bby de Eresby, Lord Sir 

Willox, Sir John Archibald 

Wilson, A. Stanley(York,E. R.) 





TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Act, shall have regard to any existing supply 
of efficient schools or colleges, and any steps 
already taken for the purposes of higher 
education under the Technical [nstraction 
Acts, 1889 and 1891.’ ”—(Sir William Anson.) 


(11.12.) Question put, “ That t hose 
words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 209 ; Noes, 
108. (Division List No 580.) 





Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Manch’r 
Baifour, RtHnGerald W.(Leeds 
Banbury, Frederick Geerge 
Bartley,-Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles Wm. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles,Capt. H. F.(Middiesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brook field, Colonel Montagu 
Ball, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh*‘(Greenwich) 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hn.J.A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thomas H. A.E. 


| Forster, Henry William 
| Gardner, Ernest 


AYES. 


Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Kt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohn Charles Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dewar,SirlT. RK. (TowerHamlets 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SirJoseph C. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardeli, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 





Garfit, William 


Gibbs,Hn. H. A.G. (CityofLond. 
Gordon, Maj Evans-(T rH’ mlets 
Goschen, Hor. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Emest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence(Kent, Ashfrd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, ArthurHoward (Hanley) 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, 8. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Kt HnH(Somerset, E 
Hogg, Lindsay / 
Hope, J. F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hoult, Joseph 

Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Kemp, George 3 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
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Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop. | 
Keswick, William 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Sir Joseph(Monm th | 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, Arthur H.(Hants, Fareham 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
Lockie, John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, Reginald J. (Portsmouth 
Macdona, Johu Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W. F 
Maxwell, W. J.H.(Dumfriessh. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walthamstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHn A.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. HerbertHenry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 

black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Kandal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henr 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dougias, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Evans, SirFrancis H( Maidstone 
Fenwick, Charles 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) ' 


| Remnant, James Farquharson 
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Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham | 
Nolan,Col.John P.(Galway,N.) | 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n | 
Pemberton, John §S. G. 
Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 
Powell, Sir Francis Shar 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward | 


| 


| Purvis, Robert 


Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Rankin, Sir James 
Ratcliff, R. F. 


Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde(Bethnal Green) 
titchie, Rt Hon.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Rovert 
Royds, Clement Molynenx 
Rutherford, John 


| Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 


Sadler, Co!. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Seely, Maj..!. E. B. (lsleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Smith, HC(North’mb, Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks 
Spear, John Ward 


NOES. 


Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Kt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Kt. Hon. Charles H. 
Hollanu, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick Joho 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 
Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Layland- Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 


M‘Crae, George | 


| Manstield, Horace Rendall 
| Markham, Arthur Basil 
| Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 


Newnes, Sir George 
Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Partington, Oswald 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
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Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J. M'Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 


| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 


| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
| Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
| Thornton, Perey M. 


Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 


| Tritton, Charles Ernest 
| Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 


Valentia, Viscount 

Walker, Colonel William Hall 
Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. H. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Col. William George 


| Welby,Lt.-ColA.C.E,(Taunton 


Welby, SirCharlesG. E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, id (Ashton-und-Lyne 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, A.Stanley( York, E.R.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.( Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Trice, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Deubighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwaun, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer,Rt HnC.R. (Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 


| Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe: 


Tennant, Harold Jotun 


| Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 


Thomas, David Alfred (Merthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman- (Hastings 
Thomas,J A (Glamorgan,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmip, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 


| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 


White, George (Norfolk) 


' White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
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Whiteley, George (York, W.R. | Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Woodhouse, SirJ T. (Huddersf’d 


Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk, Mid. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* In page 2, line 17, to leave out the words 
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Yoxall, James Henry 
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TELLERS POR THE Nors— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur,. 


| (11.24.) Question put, “ That the words 





‘or college,’ and insert the words ‘ college or | the Bill.” 
hostel’ instead thereof.” —(Sir William Anson. ) | ; 


‘college or hostel’ be there inserted in 


Question, “ That the words ‘or college’ | The House divided :—Ayes, 213 ; Noes, 


stand part of the Bill,” put, and negatived. | 106. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hn. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, KtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamiao 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J.A.(Wore 
Chapman, Edward 


Charrington, Spencer 
Clive, Captain Percy A. 


Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Kt. Hon, Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Cumpton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dewar, SirT. R (Tower Hamlets 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon. SirJ osephC. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 





AYES. 


Doxford, SirWilliam Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke,Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergasson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn.A.G.H. (Cityof Lond. 
Gordon, Maj Evans-(T’rH’ml’ts 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, HearyD. (Shrewsbury) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG( Midd’x 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. RobertWm. 
Hardy, Laurence(Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest FrederickGeorge 
Heath, ArthurHoward (Hanley 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, 8. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, RtHnH(Som’rs’t,E. 
Hogg, Lindsay 
Hope,J.F.(Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hoult, Joseph 

Howard,John (Kent,Fav’rsh’m 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 


| Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 





(Division List No. 581.) 


Kemp, George 

Kenyon, Hon. Geo.T.(Denhigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. 
Keswick, William 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Sir Joseph(Monm’th 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, Arthur H (Hants, Fareham 
Leg ze, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Lockie, John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.CharlesW.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, WJ H( Dumfriesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montaga, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon. J.Scott( Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ.(W’lthamst’w 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdegate. Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nolan,Col.JohnP. (Galway,N.) 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlingt’n 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 
Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. 7 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
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Es— Rankin, Sir James | Spear, John Ward | Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
vand Rateliff, R. F. : Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 
on Remnant, James Farquharson | Stewart,SirMarkJ.M‘Taggart | Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
: Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine | Stone, Sir Benjamin | Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Renwick, George | Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley | Willox, Sir John Archibald 
tidley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge | Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier | Wilson, A.Stanley(York,E. R.) 
Ridley,S. Forde(BethnalGreen | Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) | Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
ords Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson | Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf’dUniv. | Wodehouse, RtHon. E.R. (Bath 
: Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) Thornton, Perey M. Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
1 in Ropner, Colonel Robert Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. | Wortley,Rt. Hon. C.B. Stuart- 
Royds, Clement Molyneux Tritton, Charles Ernest | Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, John | Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward Wylie, Alexander 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- | Tully, Jasper Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander  Valentia, Viscount Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) | Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) Younger, William 
oma, Seely,Maj.J.E. B.(Isleof Wight | Walker, Col. William Hall 
Sharpe, William Edward T. Walrond,Rt.Hn. Sir William H. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas Warde, Colonel C. E. TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Smith, Abel H.(Hertford,East) Webb,Colonel William George Sir Alexander Acland- 
Smith, HC(North’mb.Tyneside | Welby,Lt.-Col. ACE.(Taunton Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks. | Welby,SirCharles G. E. (Notts. 
, NOES. 
igh) 
lop. 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) , Hayne, Rt. Hon.Charles Seale- , Samuel,Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
ow) Allen,CharlesP (Gloue.,Stroud | Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. | Schwann, Charles E. 
th Ashton, Thomas Gair Helme, Norval Watson Shackleton, David James 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. HerbertHenry | Hemphill, Rt. Hon. CharlesH. | Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
am Atherley-Jones, L. Holland, Sir William Henry | Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Barran, Rowland Hirst Horniman, Frederick John | Shipmon, Dr. John G. 
rie Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Jacoby, James Alfred Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
v.S. Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. | Jones, DavidBrynmor(Sw’nsea | Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Bell, Richard Kitson, Sir James Spencer, RtHn.C. R( Northants 
‘ine Black, Alexander William Lambert, George | Stevenson, Francis 8S. 
am Boltou, Thomas Dolling Langley, Batty | Taylor, Theodore C. (ttadclitie) 
1S. Brigg, John Layland-Barratt, Francis | Tennant, Harold John 
Broadhurst, Henry Leigh, Sir Joseph | Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan, E. ) 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) | Levy, Manrice | Thomas, DavidAlfred(Merthy1 
oft) Bryce, Rt. Hon. James Lewis, John Herbert | Thomas, F. Freeman-(Hastines 
uth Burns, Jolin Lough, Thomas Thomas,J A(Giam’rgan,Gower 
Caldwell, James Maenamara, Dr. Thomas J. | Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R. 
001) Causton, Richard Knight M ‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) | Tomkinson, James 
Cawley, Frederick M‘Crae, George | Toulmin, George 
fe Channing, Franeis Allston Mansfield, Horace Rendall | Walton.JohnLawson(Leeds,S. 
1ire Craig, Robert Hunter Markham, Arthur Basil | Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Cremer, William Randal Morley, Charles (Breconshire) | Warner, Thomas Courtenay 7’. 
) Crombie, John William Newnes, Sir George White, George (Norfolk) 
its. Dalziel, James Henry Norman, Henry | White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
y Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) | Norton, Capt. Cecil William Whiteley,George( York, W.R.) 
ire) Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh- | Partington, Oswald Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
t’w Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Paulton, James Mellor | Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
| Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | Philipps, John Wynford | Williams,Osmond (Merioneth) 
‘ Dunean, J. Hastings Price, Robert John | Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk, Mid. 
C. Evans,SirFrancisH( Maidstone | Rea, Russell | Wilson, Henry J.(York,W.R.) 
ute Fenwick, Charles tickett, J. Compton | Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Ty) Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | Rigg, Richard | Woodhouse,SirJ. T(Hudd’rsf'd 
ith) Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) | Yoxall, James Henry 
Fuller, J. M. F. tobe ts, John H. (Denbighs.) | 
Gladstone,RtHn. HerbertJohn | Robson, William Snowdon TELLERS FOR THE NOES-— 
m Harmsworth, R. Leicester toe, Sir Thomas | Mr. Ellis Griffith and Mr. 
N,) Harwood, George | Runciman, Walter Trevelyan. 
) 
+) r . . . . . . 
tn *Mr. DUNCAN (Yorkshire, Otley) said | introducing into their Bill a proposal to 
he desired to move the omission of | deal with primary education. That was 
Clause 5. He was a member of a deputa- | before Party feeling had been aroused ; and 
tion which waited on the chief officials of | they then thought that the great necessity 
ard the Education Department in order to | was not to interfere with primary educa- 


impress on them the desirability of not | tion, but to provide a system of secondary 
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education. 
once, throughout the debates on the Bill, 
that the object of the Government was 
to co-ordinate and unify education ; and he 
felt that, in order to co-ordinate educa- 
tion, it would be necessary first to create a 
proper system of secondary education. It 
was quite true that the County Councils 
had administered technical education very 
well; but a proper system of secondary 
education, which was the connecting link 
between primary and technical education, 
had not yet been created. A great deal 
had been said about the difficulty of 
dealing with primary education in large 
county boroughs, but he did not think 
that that difficulty was comparable to the 
ditticulty which wouldarisein alarge county 
with a great number of schools scattered 
over many square miles. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire there were 850 schools, 
employing 5,200 teachers, scattered over 
between 2,000 and 3,000 square miles. 
It was said that County Councils were too 
ambitious; that, in American parlance, 
“they had bitten off more than they 
could chew ;”’ but in this case it must be 
noted that it was the intention of the 
Government to thrust on County 
Councils work which they felt them- 
selves not at present capable of dealing 
with. The Councils which objected to 


having this work put upon them were | 


in many cases Councils which had set | 
| sure they would discharge as faithfully 


an example to others by the manner 
in which they had managed the educa- | 


It was not. 
| 


tion entrusted to them. 
because the Councils did not take a 
direct interest in all branches of educa | 
tion that they objected to primary | 
education being put upon them. it | 
was because they felt that the work | 
should be done thoroughly, and because | 


{COMMONS} 
It had been stated more than | 


Bill. 
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in other branches of educational work. 
Reference had been made during the 
debate to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Vice-President of the 
Council at Bradford in 1899. He had had 
the pleasure of listening to that speech ; 
and if he had any objection to it at 
the time it was that the right hon. 
Gentleman put upon the School 
Boards the necessity for dealing with 
all branches of education. Those who 
had had experience of 
work in the County Councils believed 
that technical educational had 
been well done; but not in the 
proposal that all branches of education 
should be put into their hands. It would 
be more advisable if the large coun- 
cils, whether borough, municipal, or 
county, should have the opportunity of 
retaining the School Boards, which in 
the past had done such excellent work, 


educational 


work 


in order to carry on, for a time at any 
the work of primary education. 
in the North of 
educa- 


rate, 
The School Boards 
England elected for 
tional purposes; and the people had 
not lost faith in them, or in the way 
in which they had carried on their works 
Believing that it was desirable that for 
a time at least the larger School Boards, 


were 


and some of the smaller ones, should be 


retained for the work which he was 


in the future as they had in the past, he 


moved the omission of the Clause. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out Clause 5.”—(Mr. Duncan.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 


they desired to put into that work all | of the Clause, to the word ‘secular,’ in 
the skill and experience they had had | page 3, line 2, stand part of the Bill.” 
Mr. Duncan. 
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*Sm WILLIAM ANSON said he did 
not propose to reply at any length to 
the speech of the hon. Member. The 
omission of the Clause would go to 
the very root of the policy of the Bill; 
and to discuss it now would be to 
revive a discussion which was carried 
on at considerable length some months 
ago. He would only say that it 
was the belief of the Government that 
there would be great advantages in the 
counties and rural districts by establish- 
ing larger areas over which the local 
authority for elementary education 
would extend. To bring the education, 


under one 
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undoubted advantage to the community. 
He quite admitted that they would lose 
something in the dissolution of the 
larger School Boards, which, in towns, 
had done work which no one under- 
valued. But in every great change in 
which great advantages were contem- 
plated, some loss must needs be incurred, 
which they all regretted, but the gains 
were not merely commensurate to the 
losses but outweighed them immeasur- 


ably. 
(11.48) Question put. 


The 








in town and _ country 


coordinating authority would be of | 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, LordCharles William 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Boseawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharles Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 








Noes, 71. 


AYES. 


Doughty, George 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fellowes,Hon. Ailwyn Edward | 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mane’r | 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst | 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William | 
Fitzroy,Hon. Edward Algernon | 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gibbs, Hn A.G.H(City of Lond. 
Gordon, MajEvans-(T’rH’mlets 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Groves, James Grimble 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence(Kent,Ashford 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Heath, Arthur Howard(Hanley 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hogg, Lindsay 

Hope,J.F. (Shettield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. ‘Henry 


House divided :—Ayes, 
(Division List No; 582.) 





Hoult, Joseph 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | 


166 ; 


Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Kemp, George 


| Kenyon, Hon.Geo. T.(Denbigh) 
| Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop) 


Keswick, William 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence,SirJ oseph(Monm’th) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| Lockie, John 


Long,Rt.Hn Walter(Bristol,S. 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


| Lueas,Col. Francis( Lowestoft) 
| Lucas, ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth 


Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, WJ H( Dumfriesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants) 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ.(Walth’ mst’ w 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nolan,Col.John P. (Galway, N.) 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Pease, HerbertPike( Darlington 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
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Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Shar 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renwick, George 

Ritch e, Rt Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Col. Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackv lle, Col. S. G. Stopford- } 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander | 
Seely,Maj.J.E.B.(Isleof Wight) | 
Sincla Louis (Romford) 


Adjournment of 





Allen,Charles P(Glouc.,Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Black, Alexander William 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Fuller, J. M. F. 
Gladstone, Rt. Hn. HerbertJohn 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 








Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Kitson, Sir James 


Further Consideration, as amended, 


adjourned till Tomorrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 


MENT (SCOTLAND) 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 -— 


{COMMONS} 


Smith,Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith,H.C(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. ) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J.M‘Taggart 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt. Hn. J.G(Oxf'd Univ. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinsen, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond,RtHon.SirWilliamH. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Colonel William George 


NOES. 


Lambert, George 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

M‘Arthur, William (Cornwal)) 
M‘Crae, George 

M ‘Laren, Sir Charles Benjamin 
Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Byrn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 


BILL. 


last, 
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Welby,SirCharles G.E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John ‘Archibald 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B.Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
SirAlexanderAcland-Hood 
and Mr. Anstruther. 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, .fohn (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesle 
Spencer, Rt. Hn.C.R. (N’thants 
aylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. RB.) 
Tomkinson, James 
Toulmin, George 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Wilson, Henry J.(York, W.R. 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.} 
Woodhouse,SirJ. T(Huddersfd 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
George White. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That Clause 2 stand part of the Bill” 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Tomorrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 16th October 
adjourned the House 
Question put. 


without 


Adjourned at three minutes after 


Twelve o'clock. 
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493 Questions. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 26th November, 1902. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 





Petition from Buxton, against ; to lie 


upon the Table. 


PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION IN 
TRADE. 


Petition from New Brompton, for 
legislation ; to lie upon the Table. 
REPORTS, ETC. 


NEW SOUTH WALES (WOMEN’S 
FRANCHISE ACT, 1902). 
Copy presented, of the Women’s 
Franchise Act, 1902 (New South Wales) 


RETURNS, 
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[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 382.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2915 to 2917 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 585 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


CASUALTIES TO STEAM BOILERS 
(MERCANTILE MARINE). 
Return ordered, of casualties to steam 
boilers in the British Mercantile Marine 
during the five years ending the 31st 
day of December, 1901, in the following 
form :— 





Estimated | —_—— | Number of | Number of 


number of 


Name and type of boiler. 
boilers in use. 


| Casualties. | 


persons Remarks. 


killed. 


persons 
injured. 


| 





Fire tube - - - 
Water tube (modern) : | 
Water tube of the Hay- 

stack type - - 


—(Lord Charles Beresford.) 


CASUALTIES TO STEAM BOILERS 
(UNITED KINGDOM). 





| 
| | | 
| | 
Kingdom during the five years ending 
| the 31st day of December, 1901, in the 


Return ordered, of casualties to steam | | following form :— 


boilers used on shore in the 


United | | 





\E stimated | IN 


umber of casualties Number of Number of 


Name and type of boiler. oe sa reported under the persons | persons | Remarks. 
nt | Boiler Explosions Act. | killed. injured. | 


Types other ten water 
| 
- | 
| | 
} } 


—(Lord Charles Beresford.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


tube 
W a tube 


CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. |) 
jing the name of its Head to that of 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sury if, when he is giving consideration 


to the position of the Board of Trade in 
| relation to other Government Depart- 
ments, and to the expediency of chang- 


Proposed Re- -organisation of the Board | Minister of Industry and Commer ce, he 


of Trade. 


will direct his attention towards the 


-Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- | advisability of placing ail functions more 


vil) : 


VOL. CXV. [FourTH SERIES. ] 


To ask the First Lord of the Trea-| immediately relating to industry and 


S 
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commerce now exercised by other Depart- ; 


ments in the charge of the Board of 
Trade, and of increasing its status and 
dignity rather than towards adding to 
its executive powers. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) Tf, 
and when, any change is contemplated 
in the composition of the Board of Trade, 
the suggestion contained in this Question 
will receive the fullest consideration. 


Treaty of Upsala, 1654—Stamp Duties on 
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the petitioners, some modification of the 
present arrangements in the Cable Room 
seems desirable, and the subject is there- 
fore still under consideration. 


Stafford Postal Staff—Allowances. 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) : 
To ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has received a petition, dated early in 
April last, from the staff of the Stafford 
Post Office respecting the allowance of 
3s. per trip paid to officers performing 
duties on the Tamworth and Hereford 











British Insurance Policies in Sweden. 

Mr. GUTHRIE (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): To ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
treaty entered into between Great Bri- | 
tain and Sweden, signed at Upsalaon| (Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
the 11th April (9th May) 1654, and| Yes, Sir ; this petition has been brought 
renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of | to my notice, and I hope soon to be in « 
Orebro, 1812, wherein it is provided | position to answer it. 
under Paragraph X. that British sub- | 
jects shall, in matters of commerce, be | Extension of Railways in Transvaal and 
placed in Sweden upon the same footing | Orange River Colony. 
as Swedish subjects is still in force; and,| Mr. HUDSON (Hertfordshire, Hitchin): 
if so, whether his attention has been | To ask the Postmaster General, as repre- 
called to the fact that a stamp duty is| senting the Secretary of State for the 
levied upon insurance policies of British | Colonies, whether he can state if any, 
insurance companies, while no stamp | and, if so, which railways in the Trans- 
duty is payable by Swedish fire com- | vaal and Orange River Colony are being 
panies ; and, if so, is he prepared to take | extended at the present moment, and 
steps to place the British offices operating | which lines it is proposed to extend in 
in Sweden upon the same footing as | 


sorting carriage; and whether, in view 
of the fact that the present allowance is 
insufficient to cover their expenses, he 
can give them a favourable reply. 





| the near future. 
ir Swedish competitors. ‘ 
their Swedish competitors | (Answered by Mr, Austen Chamberlain for 
| the Secretury of State for the Colonies.) Lines 
(Answered by Lord Cranbornes) The |“ Secretary + tate the C 6a, Lines 
treaty of Upsala is still in force, but to | ie v te Fi a pee vy, Bloem- 
which stipulation my hon. friend refers | a a oe Teo 
Surveys are also 


I do not understand. Article X. of the | 128 to Johannesburg. , 
made for lines 


. ee | ino ¢ 
Treaty contains no such provision as he | being or have been 


quotes, nor is any such stipulation in any | from Harrismith to Vereeniging, from 
other Article of that Treaty. There | 522nah’s Post to Wepener, from Springs 
must be, I think, some misapprehension. | °° Machadodorp, and from Krugersdorp 
|to Rustenburg, and other lines are 
Central Telegraph Office—Operators’ | under consideration as to which the 
rievances. |information at present available is too 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hoxton): | incomplete to make it possible to arrive 
To ask the Postmaster General whether, | at a decision. 
in view of the fact that in October, 1900, | ; , 
the staff of the Cable Room, Central | Importation of Dogs—Rabies. 
Telegraph Office, forwarded a petition to; _ Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire. 
him dealing with inadequacy of pay, he! E.): To ask the President of the Board 
can say if an answer can be given now. | of Agriculture whether there have been 
| any cases during the last five years in 
(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) | which rabies has been proved to have 
No answer has yet been given as, | been introduced into this country by dogs 
although it is clearly impossible to grant | imported from the Continent ; and, if so, 
the general increase of pay asked for by | how many such cases have been estab- 
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lished ; and whether in any such cases 
the dogs have been purchased abroad, 
or have been dogs which have been taken 
away by their owners from this country 
and brought back under the regulations 
of the Board. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Hanbury.) There | 


have been two well-established cases of 


rabies in dogs imported from the Con- | 


tinent since the passing of the Importa- 
tion of Dogs Order of 1897. In one case 
the dog was purchased abroad, and in 
the other it had been taken abroad by 
its owner and brought back with a 
licence for its landing. In both cases 
the disease was detected during the 
period of detention prescribed by the 
Board of Agriculture. 


Cruelty to Children—Penruddocke Case— 
Suggested Alteration of Law. 

Mr. PEEL (Manchester, S.): To ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the punishment imposed 
in the recent case of Rex v. Penrud- 
docke ; and whether he proposes to 
make any alteration in the penalties 
that can be inflicted in cases of cruelty 
to children. 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary  Akers- 
Douglas.) The penalties that can be 
inflicted in the cases mentioned are pre- 
scribed by The Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, 1894, and could only be 
altered by legislation. They are fixed 
with wide limits so as to allow, at the 
discretion of the court, a suitable penalty 
lorevery case, ‘Lhe penalties, on con- 
viction on indictment. may be a fine of 
any amount up to £100, or a sentence of 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years, either as an alternative for, or in 
addition to a fine. The only alteration 
which would appear to be suggested is to 
the effect of prescribing a fixed or 
minimum penalty for all cases. Not 
only would this be sure to operate most 
unjustly in certain cases, but the 
principle of fixing minimum penalties is 
contrary to the whole tendency and 
practice ef modern legislation. 
Penruddocke Case—Suggested Removal of | 


Mr. Penruddocke’s Name from Roll of | 
Magistrates. 


Mason EVANS-GORDON § (Tower! 
Hamlets, Stepney): To ask the Secretary | 
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of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the censure passed by the jury upon 
Mr. Penruddocke at a recent trial; and 
whether it is proposed to take steps to 
remove that gentleman’s name from the 
roll of magistrates in the county of 
Wilts. 



























































(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers- 
Douglas.) After consulting the Lord 
Chancellor in the matter, my answer to 
the second paragraph is in the negative. 


Committee on Ventilation of Factories. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he has con- 
sidered the First Report of the De- 
partmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the ventilation of factories 
and workshops ; and what steps he pro- 
poses to take to carry out the recom- 
mendations made therein. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers- 
Douglas.) This Report is receiving 
very careful consideration; and, as a 
preliminary to deciding what action shall 
be taken on it, I am having further trials 
|made of the proposed new method of 
testing the atmosphere in factories. 


Central London Railway—Vibration. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state when arrangements will be 
completed for stopping the annoyance and 
damage from vibration arising on the 
Central London Railway ; and whether 
the Board of Trade will take steps to 
compel the adoption of the suggestions of 
their Committee. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 
The Company have recently informed 
me that, in view of the suggestions 
made by the Committee, they decided to 
substitute motor cars for the present 
locomotives ; that tenders for the con- 
struction and equipment of the cars were 
let in May last, and that the contractors 
assure them that delivery of the cars 
will commence in the early part of next 
year. 


Annual Leave and Free Passes Home 
for Men on Active Service. 


Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.): To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 


$2 
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will consider the advisability of arranging | 
that soldiers and sailors on active service 
may be allowed a free passage to their 
homes once a year. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
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rounds a week, but it is not possible to 
interfere with orders already given to 
contractors. It is not known whether 
there are any reservists among the men 
discharged. Instructions will be given 
_to avoid such discharges wherever 


I am afraid that there is no precedent for | possible. The policy of keeping a con- 


the grant of leave to soldiers to come 
home during active service, and operations 


in the field would necessarily suffer. | 


Further, the cost of the passages would be 
quite prohibitive. 
question should be addressed to the 


Secretary to the Admiralty. | 
| 
| 
| 


Woolwich Arsenal—Discharge of Work- 
men—Output of Small Arms unition. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 


(Woolwich): To ask the Secretary of | 


State for War whether he is aware that 
workmen are being discharged from 
certain departments in 
Arsenal at the rate of about 300 a week, 
while at the same time work is being 
done overtime in other Departments, and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of so distributing the work as to obviate 
the working overtime in some Depart- 
ments whilst hands are being discharged 
in others ; whether he is aware that con- 
tractors are supplying the same amount 
per week of small arms ammunition as 
they supplied before the war, whilst the 
Royal Arsenal is supplying 50 per cent. 
less ; and will he state whether any of 
the men now being discharged from the 
Royal Arsenal are reservists lately re- 
turned from South Africa; and, if so, 
how many. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The pressure due to the war having now 
relaxed, it is inevitable that some dis- 
charges should be made from the 
ordnance factories. Men have recently 
been discharged at the rate of 100 a week 
(not 300), and the total discharges for 
the last six months amount to about 
800 men. Further discharges will have 


to be made at the end of the financial | 


year. There is practically no overtime 
worked now, except such as is absolutely 
necessary in continuous operations, etc., 
and, owing to the different natures of 
operations, it is impossible to prevent 
discharges by any redistribution of 
work. The weekly cutput of small arms 


ammunition from the ordnance factories | 
has been reduced to three-quarter million ' 


As regards sailors, the | 


Woolwich | 





| siderable reserve of power of output in 
| the ordnance factories available in time 
of war has been deliberately adopted and 
will be adhered to. 


Education Bill— Voluntary School 
Teachers. 

CotoneEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
'Ince): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether, with refer- 
ence to the Second Schedule of the 
Education (England and Wales) Bill, 
| teachers in a voluntary school transferred, 
under the operation of the Bill, to the 
County Council will be treated in pre- 
cisely the same way as teachers in a 
board school are to be treated when 
transferred; and whether, with refer- 
ence to Clause 19 of the Second Schedule 
of the Bill, teachers in a voluntary 
school who suffer any pecuniary loss 
under the operation of the Bill when 
passed, by the abolition of office or by 
diminution of or loss of fees or salary, 
will be treated in precisely the same way 
as teachers in a board school. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) 
Teachers in a voluntary school are not 
transferred under the operation of the 
Bill to the County Council. The 
Schedule does not give any greater 
security of tenure to either class of 
teacher than was possessed before. 





(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Soldiers Discharged in South Africa— 
Inducements to Settlement in the New 
Colonies. 


Sir THOMAS DEWAR (Tower Han- 
lets, St. George’s): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, if he will 
state how many soldiers have been dis 
charged in South Africa; and whether 
he will consider any additional induce 
ment, in the shape of reservists’ pay, 
with a view to their permanently settling 
in the Transvaal or Orange River Colony. 
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THE SECRETARY or STATE For 


Questions. 


WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild-. 


ford): The number of discharges in 
South Africa is as follows :—Regular 
Forces, 1,107 ; Volunteers, 249; Oversea 
Colonials, 1,236; these figures apply to 
the period from 1st June to 31st October. 
Imperial Yeomanry, 2,224; these figures 
apply to the period from lst June to 
30th September. 


I cannot hold out hopes of giving addi- 
tional pay to soldiers settling in the new 
colonies. 


Provisional Regiment of Dragoons—Case 
of Ex-Sergeant Leonard. 


Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to ask | 


the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is in a position to make any further 
statement in reference to the case of ex- 


{26 NoveMBER 1902} 


The number of men) 
transferred to the Reserve was, for the | 
period Ist June to 31st October, 1,770. | 
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/commanding the district has made an ex- 
haustive enquiry into the state of the 
Provisional Regiment of Dragoons, and 
the Commander-in-Chief is considering 
whether any further measures are 
necessary. I should add that I have 
received a petition signed by 15,000 
persons at York as a result of a mass 
meeting demanding a public inquiry into 
the allegations made by ex-Nergeant 
Leonard, but the House will realise that 
this is a matter which must be dealt 
with by the military authorities, and the 
course proposed would be subversive of 
all discipline. 


| Tattoo and Roll Calls. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, Chelmsford) : 
|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Order 211, of September 
last, abolishing tattoo and roll calls, ex- 
cept reveille, is permissive or compulsory. 


Sergeant Leonard; whether investiga- | 


tions have been made into the truth of 


the statements contained in cx-Sergeant | 


Leonard’s letter of 8th October, 1902, as 
to the condition of the lst Provisional 


Regiment of Dragoons; and, if so, whether | 


he can state the result of those investiga- 
tions, and what further steps he proposes 
to take in regard to this case. 


Mr. BRODRICK:  Ex-Sergeant 
Leonard's case is as follows :—He has on 
several occasions been in trouble in his 
regiment. When the Carabineers went 
to South Africa he was not permitted to 
embark as not being a sufficiently good 
sergeant, but subsequently went with a 
draft. Before embarking he extended 
his service and was liable to complete 
twelve years, but after arrival in South 
Africa he represented himself as due to 
go to the Reserve, and his papers having 


Mr. BRODRICK : The only obligatory 
roll call is reveille. Other roll calls may 
be held on such occasions as may be 
ordered by officers commanding stations 
and units. 


| China a ~ North Borneo 
oal. 

| Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he will consider the 
| expediency of utilising the coal of British 
_North Borneo for the supply of His 
| Majesty’s vessels on the China Station. 

| Tue SECRETARY to THe AD- 
| MIRALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER, Bel- 
fast, W.): British North Borneo coal is 
not so well adapted for H.M. ships as the 
coal used on the China Station. It has 
been used in small quantities for many 
years, and it will continue to be so used. 


been lost on board ship, he was permitted | 


to return home in September last. Since 
being posted to the lst Provisional Regi- 
ment of Dragoons at York he has three 
times been in trouble with the authorities. 
Sergeant Leonard’s complaints were in- 


vestigated by his Colonel, and if he was | 


dissatisfied with the Colonel’s decision, he 
was entitled to appeal to the (reneral. 
This he did not do, but wrote instead to 


the Secretary of State complaining of his | 


officers and of the condition of the regi- 
ment, and for this offence against discipline 
he was tried by Court Martial and re- 
duced to the ranks. The general officer 


India—Conduct of 9th Lancers at Sialkote. 

Mason RASCH : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
will produce the Report of the military 
reviewing authority on the case of the 9th 
| Lancers. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Earl Percy, Kensington, 
'S.): I have not received any copy of the 
|Report to which this Question refers, 
|nor am I disposed to publish Papers in 
| connection with the case. 
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Indian Customs and Military 
Accoutrements. 
Lorp ALWYNE COMPTON (Bed- 
fordshire, Biggleswade): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for India whether his | 
attention has been called to the fact that | 


band instruments for military bands, and 


articles of military dress, such as spurs, 


military sword belts, and cap lines, are 
taxed by the Customs Department when 
entering the country ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that officers are obliged 
to contribute to the support of regimental 
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\the 13th March, 1854,7 that the com- 
munications which the Emperor Nicholas 
-had had with him and the Duke of 
| Wellington were verbal and that he was 
not aware whether His Majesty had had 
any With Sir Robert Peel. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: May I ask 
whether there is any system or custom 
in the conduct of foreign affairs which 
would permit such a secret agreement to 
/exist without its being in the Foreign 
| Office ? 


bands, and that the instruments are so far | 


State property that the State contributes | 


towards the maintenance of these bands, 
which, with their taxed instruments, are 
essential to ceremonial parades, he will 
undertake to approach the Indian Gov- 
ernment in order that such articles and all 
other articles imported into India for the 
use of military officers, provided they are 
for military purposes, may be exempted 
from taxation. 


Eart PERCY: Military dress and 
accoutrements brought into India as per- 
sonal baggage by officers are, I believe, 
already exempt from Customs duty under 
the regulations respecting passengers’ 
bond fide luggage. I doubt whether the 
Government of India will be prepared to 
go further, but I will refer the matter to 
them. If indents for stores for bond fide 
regimental use are made on the Store 
Department at the India Office they can 
be supplied free of taxation. 


Secret Treaties with Foreign Powers. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS  (West- 
minster): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he will state whether any secret agree- 
ment was signed in the year 1844, or at 
any other time, by Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, and 
the Czar of Russia. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
CRANBORNE, Rochester): No trace of 
any such agreement can be found in 
the Archives of the Foreign Office, 
nor in the collection of Treaties and 
Conventions between Russia and Great 
Britain published officially by the Russian 
Government. It was stated by Lord 
Aberdeen in the House of Lords on 


Lorp CRANBORNE: I think my hon. 
friend will see that, above all other 
Questions, this is one of which he would 
do well to give notice. 


North British Railway—Tow-Roping 

at Ayton Station. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the Report of Sub-'ne~™e- 
tors of Railways on Accidents J 
issued shows that on the 30v. st 
a goods guard employed o th 
British Railway was injure n- 
gaged in tow-roping at Aytc.. .. wa 
station ; and will he take steps for the 
discontinuance of tow-roping at_ this 
station. 


THE PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. GeraLp BALFour, 
Leeds, Central): The Report in question 
wus made to the Board of Trade and 
considered by them. In forwarding it 
to the railway company concerned, the 
Board invited their observations upon 
the sub-inspector’s recommendation that 
means should be adopted to put an end 
to tow-roping and similar methods of 
working. The company replied that 
they did not see their way to take this 
action. The Board pressed the matter 
upon the further attention of the com- 
pany, who, however, refuse to admit the 
necessity of the alteration recommended, 
and state that the traffie at this place is 
very limited in amount. The Board 
must therefore leave the railway com- 
pany to consider their position under 
the Prevention of Accidents Rule 
recently made, which provides that 
after the 8th of August next tow- 
roping shall not be allowed except in 





+ See (3) Debates, cxxxi., p. 633. 
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505 Questions. 
cases where no other reasonably prac- 
tical means can be provided for dealing 
with the traffic. 


Scottish Harbours—Grants in Aid. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in view of 
the fact that the conditions under which 
applications for grants in aid of harbours 
in Scotland are entertained by the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1899 are of such a 
nature as to cause applications from 
Portmahomack, Broad Bay, and Valtos, 
Ross-shire, to be rejected, will he con- 
sider the expediency of arranging for the 
regulations to be relaxed so that it may 
be practicable for grants in aid of 
harbours to be obtained by the local 
authorities for places such as the three 
above indicated. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must 
refer the hon. Member to my reply to 
his Question on 22nd April last, in which 
I stated that the Treasury were not 
prepared to relax the regulations under 
which grants in aid are made to harbours.7 


Small Holdings Act, 1892. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if he will state 
the number of owners, and the acreage 
of land acquired under the provisions of 
the Small Holdings Act, 1892. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hanbury, Pres- 
ton): The latest information available as 
to the operations of Local Authorities 
under the Small Holdings Act, 1892, is 
that given in the Returns No. 407 of 
1855 (Session 2 and 17 of 1898. Atthe 
date of the first-mentioned Return 483 
acres had been acquired by County 
Councils and about 180 small holdings 
provided. JI am obliged to the hon. 
Member for having put this Question, 
because although I have no power to 
compel such a Return, and can only have 
it br the courtesy of the local authorities, 
Ido think the information ought to be 
kept up to date. 


Mr. LAMBERT: And you will give us 
a more recent Return, then ? 

Mr. HANBURY: 
Return up to date. 


Yes, I will get a 


/ t+ See (4) Debates, civ., 936. 
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Admission of Prisoners to Bail. 
Stir THOMAS DEWAR: I beg 


to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that at the Somerset Assizes at Taunton 
on the 4th instant, Mr. Justice Wright 
commented on the fact that several 
prisoners awaiting their trial had been 
kept in prison several months without 
being afforded an opportunity of bail ; 
and will he consider the expediency of 
ordering an inquiry on the subject. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. AKERS 
Dovc.as, Kent, St. Augustine’s): This 
is a matter which constantly engages 
the attention of the Home Department, 
and steps are taken from time to time, 
by circular or otherwise, to bring 
specially to the notice of magistrates 
their powers and duties in the matter of 
admitting prisoners to bail. I am not 
clear as to what kind of inquiry my 
hon. friend has in mind; and for myself 
I cannot do more than say that I will 
carefully consider whether some further 
action in the direction indicated above 
can usefully be taken. 


Cruelty to Children—Penruddocke Case. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
directed to the result of the Penruddocke 
case, and whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter. 


*Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: My atten- 
tion has been called to the case, but it is 
not one in which I have any jurisdiction, 
nor can I express any opinion on the 
course which the Judge thought fit to 
adopt. The matter was entirely in the 
Judge’s discretion, as the Act prescribing 
the penalties that can be inflicted in such 
a case fixes wide limits calculated to allow 
a suitable penalty for every case. The 
penalty on indictment may be anything 
up to £100, or may be a sentence of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
either by way of alternative or in addition 
to the fine. The only alteration which 
would appear to be suggested is to the 
effect of prescribing a fixed or minimum 
penalty for all cases. This could only be 
done by legislation ; and not only would 
it be sure to operate most unjustly in 
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certain cases, but the principle of fixing) *THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
minimum penalties is contrary to the | GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): The Secre- 
whole tendency and practice of modern | tary for Scotland is aware of the case of 


legislation. 


Mr. TULLY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say why there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor? Why 
was not the lady sent to prison ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


British North Borneo Mails. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 


master General whether, in considering | 
renewed contracts with the Peninsular and | 
Oriental Steamship Company for the | 


conveyance of His Majesty’s mails to the 
Straits 


will be made for steamers to call at a 
port in British North Borneo. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. | 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): I will bear the hon. Member’s sug- 
gestion in mind for consideration when 
the Eastern mail arrangements are re- 


vised ; but I may say at once that, in view | 


of the small amount of correspondence 
involved, the intricate navigation between 
Singapore and Sandakan, and the distance 
of over 1,000 miles between the two 
ports, it seems hardly likely that either 
a branch line or a diversion of the main 
line packets conveying the Eastern mails 
will prove justifiable. 





Illegal Trawling in Broad Bay. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the attention of the 
Secretary for Scotland has been called to 
the case of illegal trawling in Broad Bay, 
Island of Lewis, on the 12th October last, 
which recently came before Sheriff Squair 
at Stornoway, and resulted in the master 


of the trawler “Coquet” (A 390) being | 


fined £50; and, seeing that there have 
been four convictions in the local courts 
for illegal trawling in Broad Bay since 


Settlements, Hong Kong, and | 
other parts of the East, arrangements | 


| the “Coquet.” The other cases referred 
| to by the hon. Member were not all from 
| Broad Bay, and the convictions referred 
|to were against separate trawlers. In 


/none of the cases was there a repetition ~ 


of the offence, and in only one case was 
|the maximum penalty imposed. The 
| Secretary for Scotland cannot undertake 
to promise legislation on the subject at 
| present. 


| Irish Post Office and the Irish Language. 
| Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
any complaints from the Secretary of the 
Navan Gaelic League as to the refusal of 
the local postal authorities to furnish him 
with a money order because the name of 
the payee was in Irish; and what steps 
| he proposes to take to comply with the 
wishes of a very large section of the Irish 
people in this matter. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : My 
attention has been drawn to this case, 
and I have caused the complainant to be 
informed that, as the names of the re- 
mitter and payee of a money order have 
to be advised from office to office, the 
writing of such names in Irish characters 
on a requisition form cannot be sane- 
tioned. 


Mr. TULLY: Will not the right hon. 
Gentleman make some concession to Irish 
feeling in this matter ! 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
am afraid the Post Office cannot be used 
as a seminary for teaching the Irish 
language. 


Belfast Telegraph Offices. 

Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
will consider the advisability of putting a 
telegraph office in the Donegal Street 
Post Office, Belfast, for the convenience 
of the district. 


the Ist January last, will the Secretary | 


for Scotland consider the expediency of 
introducing legislation such as will admit 
of the certificates of masters of vessels 
engaged in illegal trawling being sus- 
pended, and the trawler interdicted for a 
fixed period from engaging in trawling 
operations. 





Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
find that my predecessor considered this 
matter more than once, and came to the 
conclusion that he would not be justified 
in establishing a telegraph office at 

Donegal Street, because the head post 
| office of Belfast was within a quarter of 
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a mile in one direction, and there were 
three other offices at a distance but little 
greater in other directions. I see no 
reason for departing from that decision. 


Foreign Prison-made Goods. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he will state 
the total value of foreign prison-made 
goods excluded from this country under 
the operations of the Foreign Prison-made 
Goods Act. 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Hayes-FisHer, 


Fulham): £183 4s. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): And what quantity of these 


goods have evaded the regulations ? 
{No answer was returned. | 


Solicitors and the Irish Language. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether he can 
state on what grounds the Incorporated 
Law Society have refused to make Irish 
an optional subject in the examinations 
for admission to the solicitors’ profession ; 
and whether he proposes to take any steps 
in the matter. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. ATkKinson, Londonderry, 
N.): I have no information on the fir'st 
part of the Question. The subjects for 
examination are prescribed by regulations | 
made by the Incorporated Law. Society 
in pursuance of the 8th Section of the 
Solicitors (Ireland) Act, 1898. I have 
no authority to intervene in the matter. 


Belfast Teachers’ Salaries. 

Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that, in Belfast, 
payments described as balance of grade 
salary for the quarter ending 31 st March, 
1901, are being paid to some teachers 
and withheld trom others; if he will 
state how this balance accrued, and on 
what basis it has been calculated ; and if 
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report as follows :—In the payment of 
salary made to teachers in April, 1901, 
was included the balance of residual 
grant for the year 1900. In some cases 
this balance left the portion of ‘ fixed”’ 
or grade salary for the quarter ended 
31st March, 1901, less than what teachers 
were entitled to for that quarter, conse- 
quent on the division of their consolidated 
incomes into two portions in 1901. It 
is in such cases that the balance of grade 
salary is now being paid. This payment 
has not been withheld in any case where 
it was shown to the Commissioners that 
a balance of grade salary was due. The 
payments are still in progress. 


Irish Reformatory pat Industrial 
Schoo 
Mr. SLOAN : I beg io ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord “Lieutenant of Ire- 
whether his attention has been 


called to a report by the Inspector of 
_Reformatory and Industrial Schools of 


Ireland, in which the Inspector complains 
as to the condition of health of the 


‘children in the schools and the neglect 


| 


he will arrange that all money due to. 


teachers may be paid forthwith. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND (Mr. WynpHam, Dover): The 
Commissioners of National 


Education 


of his recommendations as to housing, 
food, clothing, and exercise ; and, seeing 
that the Inspector alleges that children 
are provided with unsuitable diet, not- 
withstanding that the cost per child is 
£20 per annum, will he take steps to 
investigate these allegations. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The condition of 
things referred to in the Inspector’s re- 
port existed in comparatively few schools. 
In some of these improvements have 
since been effected, while in others pre- 
ventive measures will be undertaken. 
The matter is receiving the special atten- 
tion of the Inspector, who frequently 
visits the schools. 


Dromore Disturbances. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state why the 
district inspector of police was not 
present in Dromore on the occasion of 
the riot at the land meeting ; why were 
extra police not summoned from Ban- 
bridge, Lurgan, and the adjoining towns ; 
who was it paid for the drink given 
free in more than one public- house on 
that day ; and whether he can state the 
nature of the protection that will be 
afforded at further meetings in the North 
of Ireland in connection with the ques- 
tion of compulsory sale. 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: An inquiry has 
been instituted. Pending its result I 
cannot discuss the circumstances. The 
nature of protection in the future will 
depend on the exigencies of each case. 
It will invariably be ample. 


Mr. TULLY: What protection will 
be afforded to Mr. Russell in his crusade ? 
Surely he is entitled to it. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Ample protection. 


Irish Dispensary Medical Officers. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state on what 
grounds the Local Government Board 
sanction the payment to a medical locum 
tenens of £4 per week, which falls upon 
the local rates, while they refuse their 
sanction to a salary to a dispensary 
medical officer of £200 a year, half of 
which is paid by the Treasury; and 
what steps will be taken to remedy this 
inequality. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No proper analogy 
can be drawn between the remuneration 
paid to a dispensary medical officer, per- 
manently located in a district, and to his 
locum tenens, who may be employed for 
a week or two only. The question of 
the determination of the respective 
emoluments of a principal and of his 
temporary substitute is governed by 
different considerations in each case. 


Case of Michael Fahy. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that at the 
Ballyvaughan Petty Sessions (County 
Clare) on the 13th instant, a young man 
named Michael Fahy was fined by 
Captain H. de Vere Pery, R.M., for 
attacking a dwelling house, although 
the police sergeant and another constable 
swore that, as they had Fahy under 
observation at the time, it was impossible 
for him to have committed the offence ; 
and whether he proposes to order an 
investigation into the circumstances 
connected with this case. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The sergeant 
swore that at the time of the alleged 
attack he was in the vicinity of the 
house, but he did not swear that he had 
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the accused under observation. The 
latter was identified by two witnesses. 
No constable was examined in the case. 


Irish Dictionary. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state the amount 
paid out of the public funds to Professor 
Atkinson, of Trinity College, for the 
preparation of an Irish dictionary ; and 
if he can indicate in what stage that 
work now stands. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No payment has 
been made to Professor Atkinson by the 
Royal Irish Academy. On Tuesday of 
last week I indicated the progress made 
in the preparation of the dictionary.* 


Education Bill—Definition of 
“Education.” 

Mr. BLACK (Banfishire): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will add to the Education 
Bill a definition of the word “ educa- 
tion’; and if not, will he say whether 
the terms “ educational grounds ” and 
“rounds connected with the giving 
of religious instruction” are mutually 
exclusive. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): I think 
that the terms to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers are, taken with their context, 
mutually exclusive. I should be sorry 
to embark on such a Herculean task as 
that of defining “ education.” 


Mr. BLACK: Does the hon. Gentle 
man then regard religious education as 
outside the sphere of ‘“ education ” ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. The 
hon. Member must not extend my 
answer to cover that general proposition. 
I am talking of the legal interpretation 
of a particular Clause, and not of the 
broader question. He might as well ask 
me whether I regard the home life of a 
child as outside the sphere of “ education.” 
Of course, in one sense, it is the most 
important part of education ; but it is 
not referred to in this Bill. 





+ See preceding volume, page 1237. 
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Education Bill—Position of Teachers. | promised us a date in the course of 
Mr. BLACK: I beg to ask the First | this session ? 
Lord of the Treasury whether, under 
the scheme of the Education Bill, the| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, if 
consent of the local education authority | a pledge was given, I will do my best 
will be required to the dismissal of a|to redeem it, but I hope that the 
teacher on grounds determined by the | House will have consideration for the 
Board of Education not to be connected amount of labour already imposed on 


with the giving of religious instruction, | 
even although such dismissal may | 
previously have been ordered or con-| 
firmed by a bishop. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the case | 
put the consent of the local authority | 
would be required. I may observe that | 
the hypothesis to which the hon. Mem- | 
ber calls my attention presents a cas> 
which is, I think, almost impossible, and 
which, at any rate, could hardly ever | 
arise. 


Education Bill—Position of Welsh Inter- 
mediate Schools 


Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- | 
gomeryshire); I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General whether, if the Educa- 
tion (England and Wales) Bill passes in 
its present form it will operate to abolish | 
the local managing bodies of inter- | 
mediate schools established by schemes 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act. 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Robert Fin ay, Inverness Burghs): The 
answer is in the negative. 


The Cunard Subsidy. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): | 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he will state on what date 
will the Government agreement with 
regard to a subsidy to the Cunard Line 
of steamers be submitted to the House. | 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is impossible | 
at present to fix a date. 


Mr. SCHWANN: Will it be taken | 
this session ? 


us. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 5.): 1 nope 
that, if this Cunard agreement is laid 
on the Table, the Morgan agreement 
will be laid at the same time. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Before I 
answer I should like to consult the 
President of the Board of Trade. 


1903 Session. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
fact that many hon. Members are making 
their plans for the winter, he will now 


state at what date His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment propose to call Parliament together 
for the session of 1903. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The present 
session is not yet concluded, and we 
have a great deal of work still to do. 


'It would be premature to discuss when 


we are to meet for the next session. 


Mr. CHANNING: I shall repeat the 


Question next week. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BRYCE: It would greatly assist 
hon. Members in fixing their arrange- 
ments for next week if the right hon. 
Gentleman can tell the House what will 
be the business on Friday in next week. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Water 
Bill will be taken on Thursday, and in 
all probability it will be continued on 
Friday. 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I ask whether, 


| when the new Rules are considered on 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the present | 
state of business, I cannot promise a date | 
in the present session. 
| 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : | 


Monday, it will be possible to discuss the 
hour of meeting of the House. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall have to 
refer to the Sessional Order. I imagine 


Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that the question turns on a very simple 
the President of the Board of Trade| principle. It is only the new Sessional 
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Orders which come up for discussion. 
The changes made in the old Standing 
Orders — many of them of as much 
importance as the new Sessional Orders— 
will not come up for discussion; and if, 
as I think, the hour of the House’s 
meeting is embodied in an old Standing 
Order, it cannot be discussed. 


Mr. BRYCE: As the point is of great 
importance, | would ask whether, if it 
were conveyed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there is a general desire on the 
part of the House to reconsider the hour 
of meeting, he would afford an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that this session we can do more with the 
Rules than make the Sessional Orders 
Standing Orders. Any continuation of 
the Government's programme as regards 
the business of the House must be 
deierred to next session. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
motion for making the Sessional Orders 
Standing Order, be put simply as one 
Question, or will each Order be put 
separately ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As in the case 
of the 1882 precedent, all the Rules will 
be included in one Resolution. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
Can an Amendment be moved to leave 
out a particular Rule ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not at 
all sure that I have not been answering 
Questions which I had no right to touch 
upon. Any other Questions as to what 
can or cannot be done should be referred 
to the Chair, the on!y authority in these 
matters. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 
As amended, further considered. 


(2.35.) Mr. GEORGE WHITE 
(Norfolk, N.W.) moved to leave out 
the word “ secular,”’ his intention being 
consequentially to move to insert, after 
the words ‘“ not provided by them,” the 
words “ subject to the provisions of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, Section 
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14, sub-Section 2.” He said he was 
aware that the Amendment he had to 
propose, together with the consequential 
one which followed, revived the religious 
controversies of which the House was 
getting tired; but still this was the first 
time the question had been raised in 
that particular form. It was exactly 
the antithesis of the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich 
which they discussed on the previous 
day. The principle underlying the 
noble Lord’s new Clause was that the 
Cowper-Temple provision should be 
abolished with our elementary education 
system, while the principle underlying 
the Amendment he was proposing was 
that the provision should run in all 
schools, whether provided or non-provided. 
That principle was fought for very 
strongly during the education conflict of 
1870—the principle that there should be 
no denominational or dogmatic teaching 
in rate-aided schools. It was adopted on 
the Motion of a Conservative Member of 
the House, and was almost universally 
accepted. Surely. what was held to be 
unjust in those days remained equally 
unjust today. In the interval which 
had since elapsed such progress had been 
made in the principle of religious liberty 
as should make them chary of inflicting 
the disability upon a large proportion 
of the community, and additional reasons 
now existed. There had, for instance, 
been a remarkable growth of Free 
Churches, which were now a great 
power in the country, and, in addition, 
there had been a growth of sacerdotalism. 
The right hon. Gentleman must bear in 
mind that this objection to dogmatic 
teaching in rate-aided schools was not 
raised by a few loud-mouthed speakers 
or mendacious pamphleteers, but it was 
raised by more than one-half of the 
citizens of this country. It did not 
come entirely from those who dissented 
from the Established Church, and had 
the Prime Minister realised these facts 
he would not have acted on the principle 
underlying the Bill. In a somewhat 
remarkable novel lately issued, the 
talented author put into the mouth of 
the King the words : “ Iam just now ina 
humourtosatisfythedemandsof the nation 
rather than the demands of the Church.” 
Had the Prime Minister acted on a 


similar principle they might have avoided 
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many religious discussions. Archdeacon | to submit to the Prime Minister one fact, 
Pelham, the son of the late Bishop of | andthat was, that in some 8,000 parishes 
Norwich, only the other day wrote:— the people would be in this condition. 
“ Let the Cooper-Temple Clause be extended | W hile they were strongly = favour of the 
to all elementary schools alike, with the | religious teaching of their children, they 
proviso that once a week in all schools | objectedtodogmaticteaching, but the only 
alike, denominational religious instruction, | alternative open to them would be either 
according to the wishes of the parents, is given | ; ; ae 
aa the ebibieen.” dogmatic teaching or no religious teach- 
d 3 er f| ing at all, for if they objected to dogmatic 
An aoe abe a in, the city of} teaching the children would have to be 
Norwich it was resolved— 'withdrawn from religious teaching 
(1) That ee eeteasiien - all ele- | altogether. Was it worth the while of 
mentary schools alike be secured by statute | z > P : 
with a Conscience Clause. (2) That religious | the Gov ernment to carry a Bill bearing 
instruction be based on the Scriptures of the | this stamp of injustice upon it? In 
Old and New Testament and shall inelude the | many parishes in his own constituency 
teaching of the Ten Commandments and the | two-thirds of the children in denomina- 
Lord’s Prayer, and (3) That the religious | ,. ld hath eh be f d 
instruction be given by the teachers of the , onal day-schools were to be foun 
school and by them only.” in Primitive Methodist and Wesleyan 


He could add evidence from other lead- | cong | my yo d — Ps — 
ing Churchmen from all parts of the | = 5 = sae " vee See 
country which went to show that, as| ‘he "#éson @éire for voluntary schools 
long a5 dogma was taught in rate aided | WOuld be abolished. But the teaching 

5 a “ag ee advocated by the Amendment was very 
schools, there would bea sense of injustice, _ simple, and it could easily be supplemented 


and ¢ o ie are acre Were | denominationally. As John Bright once 
— es ne Sl ed, ae the Wee neeteery wes the 


aga nigga ics ~ | teaching of virtue, truth, honesty, and 
was now pmittin se. | 3 » fact was thi : 
The right hon Tienda the Leader of | oe Sree ee. Sone Soe 

8 shia tg 2 =a .°f| Prime Minister, fearing to anger the 
House had wy - — ne kin- | priests, had yielded to their demands, and 
dred ng 1at they a not ma 2 | was thereby angering the people. Lord 
the men who sent them there. But in| Palmerston, on one occasion, said that 


insisting on dogmatic teaching in rate-| Jegislation followed the conscience of the 
aided schools the right hon. Gentleman | Nonconformists, and history proved the 
was betraying the very men who placed | truth of that assertion. Atany rate, half 
the Government in their present position. | of the community were absolutely de- 
There were thousands of Nonconformists| termined that they could not, under 
who supported the Tory Party at the! present conditions, submit to the imposi- 
last General Election who felt that they | tion of a rate for the teaching of those 
were being unjustly betrayed in this| doctrines which they believed to be 
matter. Those Nonconformists were in| absolutely erroneous, and if the Bill was 
number equal to the majority which | passed in its present form he was sure 
gave the Government its present position, | that the country was entering upon a war 
and the Government could have done| Which would be carried on until justice 
nothing which would have provoked | was obtained. He believed that if the 
more determined opposition from those Prime Minister had had his own Way and 
supporters than to impart the religious | had not been influenced by the clerical 
aspect they had given to this Bill. | Powers behind him, he would have im 
Simple Bible teaching in the schools | parted a very different character to the 
would satisfy the great majority of the 

ople of this country. They could not | ; 
Sean of demas, te satisfy ah men as| Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, who had asserted |, “I page rg 2, ay vi out the] word 
that to teach the Bible only was worse | ee 
than no religion. But it was the action! Question proposed, “That the word 
of such extreme men as this that they | ‘secular’ stand part of the Bill.” 
had cause to fear; they did not Want | 
them to have the control of religions, *Strm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
education in the schools. He would like | shire, Forest of Dean) said his hon. friend 
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had moved his Amendment as if it were | 


inseparably. connected with his second 
Amendment. He did not agree with that, 
and his own support of the Motion would 
largely depend on other considerations. 
The Amendment of his hon. friend, taken 
with a consequential Amendment, had 
for its object the imposition of the 
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State, had attacked even the foundation 
managers as regarded their control of the 
religious part of education in such a way 
as enormously to increase the likeli- 
hood of friction. There would be a 
much greater chance of peace in the 
working of the Bill ifthe local education 
authority were given a general control 


Cowper-Temple Clause on every assisted | over education of all kinds within their 


school in the country. 


16, continuing the grant to certain public 
elementary schools which were 
maintained by the authority. 

doubted if his hon. friend’s Amendment 
would cover institution 
thought that the Government proposal 
was entirely unworkable, and when hon. 


Members came to explain to the con- | 


stituencies at the next County Council | 


elections the meaning of Clause 5, he did | 


not believe that the plain British elector | 
would be able to understand what the | 
House had done. Hon. members would | 
have to tell the constituencies that under | 
this Clause the secular instruction in all | 
the aided schools was in the control of | 
the local education authority, although | 
it was administered by teachers who | 
were not appointed by them. In regard | 


But this Clause | district. 
must be read in conjunction with Clause | 


not | 


He | 


| 
schools. He | 


When Mr. Birrell spoke of the 
English country gentlemen as being in 
some cases careless of education and 
no better than “Tony Lumpkins,” there 
was great irritation on the other side. 
But the Bishop of London had referred 
to the foundation managers as “ Squire 
Western and his head gardener and 
farmer.” Under the scheme of the Bill, 
if they had a “Squire Western” 
managing the education, he would 
probably have been placed in that 
position by the present chairman of the 
managers—by his ‘Parson Supple.” 
Surely such language did not add to the 
chances of the smooth working of the 
Bill. There was a very strong case for 
the first part of the Amendment, which 
id not necessarily involve the imposi- 
tion of the Cowper-Temple Clause on 








to one part of their duties, the managers | all the aided schools in the country. 
were to be the mere creatures of the local | When this Bill had to be placed before 
authority, while in regard to another part | the electorate at the County Council 
they were to be in a superior position to | elections, he would rather have an in- 
the lecal authority. In the long run the | telligible and workable scheme to ex- 
he was convinced, | plain than one involving litigation and 
would break down. The first part of ill-feeling, as he was convinced this limita- 
the Amendment altered the bargain | tion of Clause 5 would. 

between the Church and the State | 
altogether, but it was much less violent 
than forcing the Cowper-Temple Clause 
on all the denominational schools of the 


plan of the Bill, 


(3.4.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the 
| right hon. Baronet had added another to 
country. The first part of the Amend- | the many subjects that had been discussed 
ment would place the general control of | during the progress of the Bill. If they 
all education in the hands of the local ; ad not had much education, they had, at 
education authority, but subject to the | all events, had a great deal of theology, 
trusts of the school. It would place the | with some local government ; and now. 
authority in their proper position | apparently, a course of literature was 
as the supreme education authority | to be added to those extensive fields of 
for the whole of their district, but in| learning, and the House were to con- 
regard to the religious portion of the} sider by which of the characters in 
teaching in the schools, they would have | classical English fiction the foundation 
to have regard to the character imprinted | managers were most happily and accur- 
on the schools by the trust deeds. The | ately described. He would not discuss 
Church itself had repudiated the bargain | either the character mentioned by Mr. 
with the State, and used language which | Birrell or those which commended them- 
would add to the difficulty of working | selves to the Bishop of London ; they 
the new system. ‘The Bishop of London,| were both outside the scope of the 
who had distinctly spoken of the! Amendment. He would rather call 
“bargain” between the Church and the | the attention of the House to the 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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avowed inconsistency between 
speech of the mover of the Amendment 
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and that of the right hon. Baronet who | 


proposed to support only a part of the 
Amendment. The movero! the Amend- 
ment had based his argument on, 
amongst other reasons, what he called 
the “ fundamental principle ” that rates 
ought not to be used for the support of 
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the | number of these schools under the guise 


of Church of England teaching there 
was carried on a propaganda of doctrine 
with which the majority of the Church 
of England did not agree. He for his 


| part did not at all deny—he was afraid 


schools in which denominational teach- | 


ing was given. He had never been able 
tosee on what ground that was called 
a “fundamental principle” either of 
morals or of politics, but, even if it were, 


it was entirely thrown to the winds by | 


the right hon. Baronet, because he was 
prepared to accept a scheme which did 
indeed remove the foundation managers 


and the denomination itself from any | 


control of the teaching in the schools, 
but substituted for them the local 
authority, who were to be required to 
provide denominational teaching in 
accordance with the trust deeds. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE pointed out | 


that his plan had _ reference 
present condition of the Bill ; it was not 
the plan he would have proposed if he 
had had a chance of framing a Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR agreed that pos- 
sibly it was a counsel of despair, but at 
all events it was the plan suggested in 
the present condition of the Bill. 


to the} 


it was the fact—that in a few schools 
there had been teaching which, if he 
might express a personal opinion, was 
absolutely inconsistent with the whole 
spirit of Church of England doctrine, 
with its history and its traditions, but 
he ventured to think, in the first place, 
that the provisions of this Bill would 
completely put an end to those cases ; 
and, in the second place, he could net 
help thinking that the number of such 
schools had been very greatly exaggerated. 
Because there were a few Church of 
England schools where non-Church of 
England doctrine had been, he thought, 
unfortunately permitted, surely that 
was not a sufficient reason for attempting 
to destroy the whole mass of denomina- 
tional schools in this country, which 
had done, and which he hoped were 
likely to do, such enormous benefit to 
the education of the younger generation. 
The hon. Gentleman had declared that 


there was a large school of Protestant 


The, 


right hon. Baronet would be the first | 


to admit that it was as radical a con- 
tradiction of what the hon. Member had 
described as a fundamental principle 
as the provisions of the Bill itself. 
In both cases rates were applied to 
schools in which denominational teaching 
was not only permitted, but required in 
accordance with the character of the trust 


deeds. Thesecond argument of the hon. | 


Member, on which he relied even more 


than on his first, was based on the| 


growth of what he described as sacerdo- 
talism in the Church of England. He 
had declared that an immense change | 
had taken place in this repect since | 
1870, and that the majority of the 
population now objected to these de-| 
nominational schools—not on the rather | 
abstract. and, as he ventured to think, | 
untenable distinction between the rights | 


of education, but on the broader and| Gentleman is in favour of 
more practical grounds that in a large! dogma ? 
] 


opinion which denied that the Bible wis 
che common foundation of our religion. 
He did not believe there was a single in- 
dividual of whom that could besaid. Mr. 
Athelstan Riley had been quoted, but he 
should be surprised if Mr. Althelstan 
Riley would agree to the representa- 
tion of his doctrine given by the 
hon. Gentleman. He was perfectly cer- 
tain that the great body of Church 
of England opinion in this country would 
assert as strongly as the hon. Gentleman 
that the Bible was the foundation of the 
religion which they professed. The hon. 
Gentleman laid down two propositions— 
one that it was absolutely wrong to 
teach dogma, and the other that it was 
absolutely right to teach Christianity. 
Those two propositions were absolutely 
contradictory. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITE: To teach 


| dogma under certain conditions. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Thenthe hon. 
teaching 
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Mr. GEORGE WHITE: The position 
Ilaid down was that it was wrong to 
teach dogma in rate-aided schools. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he under- 
stood that, and he was referring only to 
rate-aided schools. The hon. Gentleman 
argued that it was wrong to teach 
dogma in rate-aided schools, but that it 
was right to teach Christianity in rate- 
aided schools. Those two propositions 
were absolutely inconsistent, and he 
would defy any man to get up in the 
House and attempt to prove with the 
smallest regard for the elements of logic 
that it was inconsistent with any general 
principle of morality to teach what was 
called dogmatic Christianity without 
every argument which he used being 
capable of being turned round to deal 
with what was called undogmatic 
Christianity. There was no such thing 
as undogmatic Christianity. Every 


religion contained propositions of dogma. | 
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was aware that he had repeated many 
things which he had said to the House 
on previous occasions, but he thought it 
was only courteous to remind the hon. 
Member of the reasons why the Govern. 
ment found it absolutely impossible to 
accept the suggestions he had made. 


*Mr. LUCAS (Portsmouth) said he 
should like to say a word or two 
upon this question. He thought the 
speech made by the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon yesterday was one of the most 
important speeches made this session. 
Speaking for his constituents, the hon, 
Member for Carnarvon divided the 
opponents of this Bill into two classes, 
those actuated by great hostility to the 
Church of England and those who were 
not anxious about religion at all. He 
would leave the hon. Member to settle 
with his own constituents the general 
charge that a very large number of them 
did not care very much whether there 





A religious proposition was a dogma, | WS any religious teaching at all. Acccrd- 
and a dogma was a religious proposition. | 123 to the hon. Member a very large 
They could not escape dogma. They might | number of parents did not care whether 
escape what the courts of law or the| their children received any religious 
Board of Education chose to describe as | teaching whatever, and they left religion 


dogma characteristic of one particular | severely alone. These were the conscien- 
denomination, but when they had escaped | tious objectors to this Clause, and it 


that they could not avoid the difficulties | Seemed to him that their consciences 


that at once met them when they tried| were in a very bad condition. From 
to apply the principle all round. Un-| the very beginning of these discussions 
fortunately, the whole population of the | the supporters of this Bill had not had 
kingdom were not Christians. How were |@ny desire to injure in the slightest 
they going to deal with that part of the | degree the Nonconformists. In the first 
population which did not believe even in | Place they could not have done so if 
what was called undogmatic Christianity ? | they had wished to, and in the second 
They had to pay rates for the teaching of | Place they would not be fools enough 
a religion which they did not believe in. | to try. The hon. Member for Carnarvon 
He could not understand why it com- | had made a boast that if the spirit of 
mended itself to the hon. Member’s view | this Bill were carried into effect they 
of abstract morality that religion should | Would use the measure as a weapon—— 
be taught in the way he and his 
friends liked, while all the higher 
principles of morality were violated when- 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now discussing a speech 


ever they attempted to teach religion 
which differed from the law which the 
hon. Gentleman laid down for himself 
and his friends. He was not sure that 
he ought to have trespassed so much 
upon first principles on the Report Stage 
of this Bill. The hon. Member's speech 
seemed to him to be one which would 
have been more appropriate to the First, 
Second or Third Reading than to either 
the Committee or the Report Stage. He 


|made upon another Amendment yester- 
'day which has no particular bearing 
upon the question before the House. 
| The question before the House is whether 
|the local authority or the managers 
should have the control of the religious 


| education. 





| *Mr. LUCAS said his difficulty was to 
| know upon which Amendments the dis- 


‘cussion of religious instruction was out 
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of order. No Member of the House of 
Commons was listened to with more 
pleasure than the hon. Member for Car- 
narvon—he did not know whether he 
was read with so much pleasure in the 
country. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is continuing a debate on 
a speech made yesterday, which really 
has no bearing upon the question before 
the House. 


*Mr. LUCAS said that he had now 
said all he wanted to say upon this 
subject. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that that is hardly a 
respectful way of treating the Chair. 


*Mr. LUCAS said he did not mean to 
be disrespectful, and what he intended 
to say was that he had said all he wished 
to sty before Mr. Speaker stopped him, 
and that therefore he would not attempt 
to pursue the subject. 


Mr. BRYCE said that this Amend- 
ment would simply have the effect of 
making the local authority supreme over 
all the education given in the school. 
He thought it would be a great deal 
better for the working of the Govern- 
ment system if the local authority was 
made supreme over every kind of 
instruction. The argument for this 
Amendment was that they might avoid 
acertain amount of friction, and although 
other kinds of friction might arise, they 
might fairly expect that public bodies 
would respect the denominational character 
of the schools if the Legislature intended 
and directed them to respect it. That 
was the effect of the Amendment which 
they were now discussing, and he thought 
it ought to be judged upon its own 
merits. He thought this proposal would 
work better than the system contained in 
the Bill. As for the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, it was perfectly true, as had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
it was not logical. It did not meet the 
cases of the Jews, the Roman Catholics, 
and those who did not hold any form 
of Christianity. It was, in point of 
fact, a compromise between the two 
sections of opinion which existed in 1870. 
It was a compromise between pure 
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secularism and pure denominationalism. 
He remembered very well the discussions 
which took place in 1870. This was 
not defended then as a logical system, but 
as a working compromise. They might 
appeal to the experience of the past thirty- 
two years to show that it was a com- 
promise which had worked fairly well. 
The reason why it had worked fairly well 
was because it corresponded —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment proposes to insert a reference to the 
Cowper-Temple Clause, and the proper 
time to discuss it will be when that 
Amendment is proposed. If it is under- 
stood that that Amendment is not to be 
proposed, I shall not prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman from dealing with the 
question now; but it seems to me that 
this line of argument is hardly relevant 
on the present Amendment. 


Mr. BRYCE explained that he was 
only encleavouring to put the other side 
to that put by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but of course he would not 
persist. 


Mr. BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., Keigh- 
ley) said that one great object to be 
desired was that matters should be 
simplified in connection with the manage- 
ment of the schools. If they took out 
the word “ secular,” they would find that 
thereby all the instruction in the school 
would be carried on by one authority. 
He spoke on behalf of those who had to 
carry on a large amount of this work, and 
he would ask that every opportunity 
should be given to simplify and make 
plain work which had to be done 
under very great difficulties. There was 
no question that the having of two 
authorities in the school was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult position. There must 
be more or less a conflict between the 
two parties, and it was therefore exceed- 
ingly desirable that there should be 
entirely one management if possible. 


Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS (Salford, N.) 
said the hon. Member who proposed the 
Amendment, while regarding it as unjust 
to levy a rate for denominational teach- 
ing, seemed to think it was quite right 
to levy a rate for teaching the New 


Testament. To apply that to the Jews 
seemed to him a very illogical argument, 


r T 
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and one that would not bear considera- 
tion. He wished to show what would 
be the logical] result of the arguments 
put forth on this Amendment. A de- 
cision had lately been given by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska, 
in which they had laid it down that it 
was unconstitutional for a teacher in 
any public school in the State to read 
passages from the Bible, cause the 
singing of hymns, or to offer prayers to 
the Deity. That was the logical conse- 
quence of the arguments put forward. 
The hon. Member also stated that such 


{COMMONS} 





teaching as he recommended was satis- 
factory to the Nonconformists. Might | 
he be allowed to give the House a state- 
ment by a distinguished Congregational | 
minister, the late Dr. Dale of Birming- | 
ham? In his “ Life,” published two or | 
three years ago, there was the following | 


passage— | 


| 
“ Any explanation of the Bible that could | re 
be regarded as ‘undogmatic’ he has always ' Noes, 92. 
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regarded with distrust. In the debate on the 
scheme of religious education proposed by the 
majority, he argued that selene teaching 
which would not be likely ‘to attach the 
children to any particular denomination’ 
would end in detaching them from all. He 
expressed his alarm at the tendency of modern 
thought to depreciate the importance of defi- 
nite religious teaching, and his conviction that 
nothing was so likely to bring about the 
destruction of whatever religious faith still 
survived in England.” 


He ventured to suggest that the late 
Dr. Dale was a higher authority than 
the Member for North-West Norfolk, 
and on that ground he would oppose 
the Amendment. 


(3.36.) Question put, 


“That the word ‘secular’ stand part 


of the Clause.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 


(Division List No. 583.) 


Lik: 





Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, Capt. JoscelineFitzRoy 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred | 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r | 
Balfour, Rt Hn Gerald W (Leeds | 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bentinek, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Bowles,Capt. H.F. (Middlesex) 
Bowles,T.Gibson(King’sLynn) | 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | 
Campbell, RtHn.J. A. (Glasgow 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. | 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A (Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrivgton, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | 
Colomb,SirJ ohnCharlesReady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Corbett, A. Cameron(Glasgow) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 

Dewar,SirT. R.(TowerHamlets | 


Mr. Platt-Higgins. 


AYES. 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon- Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


, Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 


Fardell, Sir T. George 


| Fellowes,Hon. Ailwyn Edward 


Fergusson, Rt Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 


| Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Fisher, William Hayes 


| FitzGerald,SirRobert Penrose- 
| Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 


Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 


| Flower, Ernest 


Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


| Greville, Hon. Ronald 
| Hain, Edward 


Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 


| Howard, John(Kent,Faversh’m 
| Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred 
| Kemp, George 
| Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. 
| Kimber, Henry 
| Knowles, Lees 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 
Lee, ArthurH. (Hants, Fareham 
| Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
| Long,Col. CharlesW. (Evesham 
| Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
| Lowe, Francis William 
| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
| Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
| Lueas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
| Macartney,Rt.HnW G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Malcolm, Ian 
Maxwell, WJ H(Dumfriesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Murray,RtHnA.Graham (Bute 
Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
| Myers, William Henry 


| Higginbottom, S. W. 
| Hobhouse, RtHnH(Somers’t, E | Plummer, Walter R. 


Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x | Nolan,Col. John P. (Galway, N.) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. RobertWm. | Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Hardy, Laurence(Kent, Ashford | Pemberton, John S. G. 

Hay, Hon. Claude George | Perey, Earl 

Helder, Augustus ; Pilkington, Lieut.-Col. Richard 
| Platt-Higgins. Frederick 


Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Horner, Frederick William | Pretyman, Ernest George 


| Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry | Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 


Hoult, Joseph ' Purvis, Robert 
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Rankin, Sir James 

Raseh, Major Frederic Carne 
Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hon.M. W.(Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde(BethnalGreen) 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 
Seely, Maj. J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 





Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead , 
Allen,CharlesP.(Gloue.,Stroud | 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Pell, Richard 

3lack, Alexander William 
srigg, Jobn 

3roadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig. Robert Hunter 
Crombie, John William 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Ellis, John Edward 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Faller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, RtHn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
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Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E.(W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
S'one, Sir Benjamin 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, KtHn.J.G.(Oxf’dUniv. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) | 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. | 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, RtHn. SirWilliamH. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Colonel William George | 
Welby,Lt.-Col. A.C.E(Taunt’n | 


NOES. 


Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 

Holland, Sir William Henry 

Horniman, Frederick John 

Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 

Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 

| Jacoby, James Alfred 

| Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 

| Lambert, George 

| Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 

| Leigh, Sir Joseph 

| Levy, Maurice 

| Lewis, John Herbert 

| Lloyd-George, David 

| Logan, John William 

| Lough, Thomas 

| Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 

| M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 

| Manstield, Horace Rendall 

| Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 

| Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 

| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 

| Palmer,SirCharlesM. (Durham 

| Partington, Oswald 

| Paulton, James Mellor 

| Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 

| Philipps, Joha W ynford 

Priestley, Arthur 

| Rea, Russell 

| Reid,Sir R. Threshie( Dumfries) 


Harcourt,Rt.Hon. Sir William | Rickett, J. Compton 
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Welby,SirCharlesG. E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson,A.Stanley(York,E. RB.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.( Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C.B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


toberts, John H. (Denbighs. ) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
toe, Sir Thomas 
Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer,Rt Hn.C R(Northants 


| Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 


Thomas,Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. ) 
Thomas, David Alfred(M’rthyr 
Thomas,F. Freeman-(Hastings 
Thomas, J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
Tomkinson, James 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Gallowav 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams,Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Henry J.(York, W.R.,) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. George White and 
Mr. Runciman. 





Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | Rigg, Richard 


Mr. CHANNING, who had an Amend- | 
ment to strike out the words “School 
Boards shall be abolished,” said that in 
view of the two decisions of the House the 
previous day he did not think it would be 
desirable to detain the House by diseuss- 
ing his Amendment, and he would there- 
fore not move it. 


*(3.50.) Mr. RUNCIMAN (Dews- 
bury), in moving the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name, said that he approached 
this subject of the single-area schools 
with diffidence because it was one which 
it was hoped, not so long ago, would 





have been made the subject of com- 
promise by the Government. There 
had, however, been no_ concessions 
made by the Government The words 
of his Amendment were practically 
the same as those moved by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo some time in 
July last. The object he had in 
moving the Amendment was that, in 
single-school areas, there should be a 
different mode of control of the school to 
the extent of allowing that area to have 
its managers publicly appointed. That 
Amendment was resisted by the Govern- 
ment, but he noticed, in looking 
up the reports in Hansard, that the 
T2 
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First Lord of the Treasury admitted 
the grievance which the hon. Member 
or East Mayo was going to cure. The 
hon. Member ior East Mayo said that 
he was deeply disappointed by the atti- 
tude taken up by the First Lord. It was 
a question on which he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would at least be 
willing to make an effort to meet the 
admitted grievance of the Nonconformists, 
and the First Lord replied, ‘‘I said I 
would meet it.”” Now, they on that side 
of the House had asked the First Lord 
to meet it, but up to the present time no 
change had been made in the Bill which 
could be said to alleviate this grievance. 
He believed that the principle involved 
in his consequential Amendment went 
much further than that of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, and that it 
would, to a large extent, relieve the 
grievance in those areas 
schools were a monopoly of one Church, 
and where the Church alone had the 
right to appoint the majority of the 
matagers. The single school areas had 
been stated to be over 8,000 in number, 
but that had been contradicted by the 
representatives of the Church who said 
that they only numbered 6,108; even 
the latter ought to merit the considera- 
tion of the Government. Roughly speak- 
ing, there were 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
of people resident in the rural villages, 
and he presumed that nearly 4,000,000 
children were entirely dependent for 
their education on the Church schools. 
Now, in these rural villages there were 
great masses of Nonconformists — not 
only in Wales, which was so often quoted, 
but in the west of England, in the Mid- 
lands, in the east, and in the north of 
England—where the parents naturally 
objected to have their children educated 
in what they though was a Chhurch 
atmosphere. They had no alternative 
but to send their children to these 
voluntary schools; and no Conscience 
Clause could entirely do away with the 
Church atmosphere. The Attorney 
General, during the course of these dis- 
cussions, stated that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
deen was quite correct in saying that the 
Government recognised that there was 
a grievance in these single-schoo! areas, 
and that the Government proposed to 
deal with it in the Report stage of the 


Mr. Runciman. 
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‘Bill. What they asked of the Govern- 
ment was to fulfil their pledges on the 
Report stage. This grievance was not only 
_admitted by the Government, but it was 
admitted even by the Church of Eng. 
land. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, and several other 
dignitaries had admitted that in single 
school areas the grievance was so great 
as not only to be justifiable but to merit 
a cure. The cure put forward in the 
Bill was that the Nonconformists shou'd 
| be allowed to build new denominational 
schools ; but it was absurd to expect that 
| poor Nonconformists inthe villages should 
provide from £700 to £1,000 in order 
to erect a structure in which to secure 
religious equality. If riches were to 
be a criterion of religious equality, 
he did not think that it would satisty 
either the Nonconformists or others 
concerned. There could be no religious 
equality for the poor under the 
new denominational schools Clauses. 
There was an ideal that every religion 
should have a school of its own. That 
was perfectly impossible and would lead 
to confusion. It was said that the 
“grievance could be met by permitting 
religious teaching in the schools such as 
the Nonconformist parents desired.” 
That, however, would not get rid of 
what the Nonconforn ists complained— 
the Church atmosphere. There was 
bound to be a Church atmosphere where 
the teachers were appointed by the Church. 
Were the teaching profession thrown open 
and public control given in those village 
schools, then they might be prepared to 
accept the proposal that there should be a 
right of religious teaching outside the 
school hours, or some other arrangement 
which would not interfere with the 
working of the school, but which would 
allow religious teaching by the various 
denominations to be given to the child- 
ren in the school building. But was it 
not absurd to suggest that any proposal 
of that kind could be made when the 
bishop wasto be the final arbiter in religious 
disputes in these schools? Even if two 
managers of analien religion wereappointed 
on the board of management, the bishop 
wouldstillbesupreme. Heknewthatit was 
frequently pleaded that the position was 
no better than under the Act of 1870; 
but he wished to point out that the Act 
of 1870 had never fully satisfied the Non- 
conformist claim ; and no one could state 
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that with more force than the Colonial 
Secretary if he were there that day. Refer- 


ence had been made to Dr. Dale, who de- | 
clared that the Act of 1870 would never | 


satisfy the Nonconformists. The fact was 
that the Act of 1870 created an intolerable 
strain under which the Nonconformists 
lived, and that intolerable strain was no 
less today than it was then. That feeling 
was a real and intense feeling. It had 


developed in its strongest form even | 


amongst the Wesleyans, who had them- 
selves their own denominational schools. 
At the recent Wesleyan Conference, 
again and again the complaint was made 


that “the primary object of Methodist 


policy in the matter of elementary 


education was the placing of a Christian | 


unsectarian school within reasonable 
distance of every family ;” and that 
policy was reaffirmed by them at the 
meeting of their special education com- 
mittee which had taken place during the 
passage of the Bill through the House. 
Objection had been raised to the word 
“ proselytizing ” in the schools, but prose- 
lytizing was bound to go on in the Church 
schools. It might not be visible, but its 


influence and its effect were apparent. An | 


hon. Member had said that proselytizing 
was almost unknown 
schools, but hundreds of cases could 
be quoted where proselytizing was 
carried on; and even if proselytizing was 
not carried on in its most active form, 
he ventured to assert that the Church 
atmosphere itself was sufficient to 
deserve the attention of the Government. 
Every hon. Member representing an 
agricultural constituency knew that the 
parents in agricultural districts for the 
sake of their children were induced 
to leave the country and go into 
towns where there were board schools. 
Any hon. Member who knew well the 
county districts, especially in the north 
ot England, would know that the dearest 
aim of parents in agricultural districts 
was to see their children well educated | 
without their religious feelings being 
outraged. The foundation of the 
settlement was not likely to be very 
stable if this grievance was not remedied. | 
The hon. Member for East Mayo. 
recognised that, when he moved his | 
Amendments in the interests of the) 
Catholic communion. Nonconformists 
were not likely to put up with schools | 
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|of England. Toleration was all very 
_well in its way. Nonconformists did 
not like the word. Toleration was a 
‘stage they had passed long ago; and 
the demand they now made was a 
demand for religious equality. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 3, line 15, at beginning of sub-Section 
(2), to insert the words: ‘ Except in areas 
where there appears to the local education 
authority to be only one school available for 
children resident in such area.” -—-(Mr. 
Runciman.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted in the Bill.” 


*THE SECRETARY or tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Sir Wittiam Anson, 
Oxford University) said he understood 
that the hon. Member's two Amendments 
should be taken together. 


*Mr. RUNCIMAN said he would be 
prepared to accept the compromise pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said he should 
take the hon. Member’s Amendment as 
The Amendment proposed 
that the school in every single school 
area should be treated as a school pro 
vided by the local authority, whatever 
the previous rights or conditions of the 
denominations to which it belonged. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo moved 
in substance the same proposal as long 
ago as last summer. That hon. Member 
admitted that it was a hardship to the 
denominations concerned ; but he said 
it was necessary in the interests of 
denominationalism that some sacrifices 
should be made. It did not concern the 
great majority of Roman Catholic schools, 
and therefore the hon. Member 
was prepared to throw a child to the 
wolves of undenominationalism, having 
taken care, in the first instance, that it 
was some one else’s child. He frankly 
admitted the difficulty of the single school 
areas. He had admitted it from time to 
time; it had been admitted by the 
Prime Minister ; and various suggestions 
had been made, but the hardship was 
not, he thought, mainly, and certainly 
not entirely, on the children of Noncon- 


_formist parents who had _ to attend 
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denominational schools. He did not 
think it was a great grievance in practice, 
and they heard little of it except on 
platforms and in the course of debates 
in that House. He could not, therefore, 
believe that the depopulation of their 
rural districts, which no one regretted 
more than he did, was due to the desire 
of the parents to send their children to 
schools in the towns. In order to remove 
the grievance, which was not a grievance 
of the children, but of the teachers, they 
had done something in other parts of the 
Bill by throwing open the teaching profes- 
sion more widely than it was at present ; 
and they had made further provision in 
Clauses 9 and 10, which he admitted was 
not entirely satisfactory, for the supply of 
other schools. They had extended the 
term necessary so that it should apply 
not merely to the numerical require- 
ments of the population, but also in 
respect to the denominational require- 
ments of the population The whole 
question had been most carefully con- 
sidered by the Government. The Prime 
Minister spoke yesterday of the time and 
trouble that had been expended in 
endeavouring to devise some scheme on 
the lines proposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Greenwich yesterday, and 
supported with much force and eloquence 
on both sides of the House. He confessed 
that, enamoured as he was at first with that 
proposal, he had come more and more 
to the conclusion that it was unworkable 
for the reason adduced by the Prime | 
Minister ; namely, that it would be un- 
popular with Anglican clergymen, who 
would not like Nonconformist ministers 
invading their schools, and with Noncon- 
formists who would have to journey to 
the schools, oftentimes at considerable in- 
convenience ; and it would also be un- 
popular with the teachers, who would find 
alien persons undertaking the teaching of 
the children during school hours. The 
more the solution of the difficulty was con- | 
sidered the more unsolvable it appeared’; 
and he could not admit that the hon. 
Member had attained anything approach- 
ing a solution when he proposed to 
approach the question with a frank 
measure of confiscation. What the hon. 
Member proposed was that schools which 
had been built and maintained by a de-| 
nomination for a number of years at great 
cost and sacrifice should, because they | 


conflicted with the opinions of a number | 


of Nonconformists within the area, and | 


Sir William Anson. 
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of more influential Nonconformists in 
political circles outside the area, be taken 
from the ownership and trust under 
which they existed, handed over to the 
local authority, and be treated as schools 
under Clause 14 of the Act of 1870, so 
that the religious teaching given in them 
should beunderthe Cowper-TempleClause. 
He could not admit that that was a fair 
solution. He admitted the difficulty 
which had baffled the ingenuity of 
persons abler and with more knowledge 
than he possessed, but he could not admit 
that the proper way of cutting the 
Gordian knot was the appropriation of 
other people’s property and labour, or 
that it was even a decent solution of 
the probiem, which he was sure hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House desired 
to see solved to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 


*Sirn HENRY FOWLER(Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.) said that the hon. Gentleman 
admitted thegrievance. The Government 
had admitted it over and over again, 
but had not helped the House to the 
solution. They criticised yesterday with 
perfect justice, not only from a theo- 
logical point of view, but also from a 
practical point of view, the Amendment 
of the noble Lord; and no one spoke 
more tersely and strongly against it 
than did, that afternoon, the Secretary 
to the Board of Education. The point 
before the House was really the most 
difficult part of the Bill—namely, the 
separate treatment of a school area in 
which there was only one school. A 
great deal of the Nonconformist griev- 
ance, he would admit, did not exist in 
large towns. Practically there was no 
Nonconformist grievance where there 
was a choice of schools, and certainly no 
Church of England grievance where 
they had their own school. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 
said there was a very distinct Church 
grevancein some districts of large towns, 
where there wasan ample supply of board 
schools, but absolutely no provision for 
the definite religious education which 
was given in Church Schools. 


*Sir HENRY FOWLER said that no 
doubt there were isolated districts in 
large towns where the school which was 
nearest and most convenient was a board. 
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school or a denominational school, as the | and thestrength of the denominationalsys- 
case might be. A parent told a clerical | tem was the folly of its weakest members. 
friend of his that she sent her child to | If the system was liable to this sort of 
the school to reach which he had to} folly, he was entitled to ask the Govern- 
pass the fewest crossings, although she | ment to give the public such protection 
was a member of the Church of England | as they legitimately could. The Secre- 
and no doubt wished her child brought | tary to the Board of Education had 
upin the Church of England. For all | said, ‘“‘ You want to confiscate the pro- 
practical purposes, however, there was/| perty of the denominations.” He cer- 
no intolerable grievance in the large | tainly did not wish to do so. He 
towns where there was a choice of| had no wish in any way to disturb 
schools, but there was an intolerable the existing denominational system. He 
grievance in the country districts where | wished Church of England schools to 


there was but one school. He ad-| 
mitted that proselytizing did not exist to | 
any great extent. The point was that. 
there was a class'of teaching in some | 
schools which was not only offensive, | 
but distressing to Nonconformist parents. | 
He intended to put a question to the 
Secretary to the Board of Education | 
with reference to a case which had! 
been sent to him, and which had 
occurred within the last three weeks. 
He would now ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether his attention 
had been drawn to a statement that 
thirty - one children attending the | 
National School in a certain parish in | 
Devonshire were withdrawn by Noncon- | 
formist parents from religious teaching in | 
that school on 13th October. They were | 
withdrawn because of the extreme} 
ritualistic teaching in the school, which 
had reached a point which Protestant 
Nonconformist parents could not 
tolerate any longer. The vicar, on 
his next visit to the school, ordered all 
the children, eighty-one in number, to 
stand up and to repeat three times after 
the schoolmistressthe followingstatement: 
“ Fifty of us want the Bible, and thirty- | 
one of us don’t want the Bible.” Was it | 
possible to conceive a more contemptible 
and childish proceed ng? He did not | 
profess to be responsible for the allega- | 
tion himself, and he would certainly 
give the hon. Gentleman (Sir William | 
Anson) an opportunity of investigat- | 
ing it. He believed the story was uncon- | 
tradicted by the clergyman himself, and | 
the case was one in which he submitted | 
that the Education Department ought | 
to interfere and say whether the Con- | 
science Clause had not been violated. 


remain Church of England schools; 
Wesleyan schools to remain Wesleyan 
schools; and Roman Catholic schools to 
remain Roman Catholic schools. Where, 
however, there was only one school in one 
area, he held that there ought to be excep- 


tional treatment not only for one denomi- 


nation but for all denominations. What 
was the solution arrived at by the Gov- 
ernment. He was willing to admit that 
the denominational religious character 
ought to be maintained He admitted 
that. He thought that if the Govern- 
ment had been content to rely in the 
first instance, or even in connection with 
what was called the Kenyon-Slaney 
Clause on the continuance ;of denomi- 
national teaching in those schools subject 
to the trusts of the deeds that would have 
been an intelligible proposition. But they 
would not rely upon that; they had 
excluded the principle of popular control 
from those schools. They gave the 
denominations specifically the majority 
on the management. They ought to 
have given the public the majority, in 
order to protect all sections of the public 
against causes of complaint such as that 
to which he had referred. He would 
substitute the proportion of four for the 
proportion of two, and vice versd. That 
would render those acts of petty tyranny 
impossible. He did not wish to interfere 
with the town system, that was work 
ing fairly well at the present time, 
but there existed a distinct and sepa- 
rate grievance which would continue 
so long as there was only one school in 
a parish, and so long as we maintained that 
the religious teaching at the school should 
be under the control of one denomination 


It | unless some means of safe-guarding the 





was these difficulties which did the mis- | civil and religious rights of the parents 
chief in a few cases, but the strength of a | were adopted. This question was left 
chain was the strength of its weakest link, | unsettled, and_it would be an open sore. 
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It would have to be dealt with even by 
this Government if it remained in office, 
and certainly a Liberal Government. 
It only aggravated our existing sectarian 
differences to leave open this question 
which the Government, with its huge 
majority, could settle and might settle 
even yet. Let them secure to the 
denominations who had taken part in 
erecting these schools all their denomina- 
tional rights, but say to them that where 
their's was the only school in the district 
they would safe-guard the rights of the 
children in religious matters by putting 
the power, so far as the management of 
the school was concerned, in the hands, at 
all events, of the majority of the rate- 
payers. He would certainly support his 
hon. friend in this Amendment, although 
he would prefer that the ultimate solution 


of the difficulty should be found in put- | 


ting the schools under effective and real 
popular control. 


*Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, §.) said he 


wished to oppose this Amendment as | 
related to | 
8,000 parishes in which there was only | 


strongly as he could. It 


one school, and its intention was to put 
these schools under popular control. 


This Amendment affected thirty Ronan | 


Catholic schools. He had been trapped 
on the occasion when the hon. Member for 


+ 


East Mayomoved a similar Amendment to 


this which was written out for him by the | 


hen. Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool, and he had seen how the thing 
was misrepresented in Ireland by the un- 
truthful reports which were sent over from 
this House that it was moved inthe interest 
of the voluntary schools. The action 


of the hon. Member for East Mayo on | 


that occasion was one that could not be de- 
scribed in any language which the Speaker 
would allow to be used in the House of 
Commons. But as he had been trapped 
on that occasion into voting entirely 
against his religious convictions, he in- 
tendednow to atoneforthat by voting solid 


against this Amendment. The Member for | 


Kast Mayo had no authority to speak for 
the Catholics of Ireland, either the clergy 


or the laity, when he brought forward his | 
Amendment, which, had it been carried, | 


wou'd have given thirty Catholic schools 
over to secular education, to the exclu- 
sion of the religious element. 
the proposition of the hon. Member 
who had said he voiced the opinion 


Sir Henru Fowler. 
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of the Roman Catholics in Ireland: 
The belief of the Roman Catholics 
/was that our Lord, when he com- 
/manded the Church to go forth and 
teach, commissioned the Church as the 
teaching authority, and not the public 
or the parents, and when the hon. Member 
for East Mayo moved an Amendment 
the same as this he would tear 
down the Church from its pedestal 
and give over the education to the 
public and the parents. He did what he 
had no right to do, and he wished to pro- 
test against such a doctrine going forth as 
representative of Irish feeling and Irish 
‘sentiment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member tor East Wolver- 
hampton had said that the safety of the 
voluntary schools depended on the folly 
of their weakest members. But did not 
| the same remark apply to secular schools ! 
| Ifthat was to be made the occasion for a 
threat in the House of Commons, he did 
/not think it was one to which much 
importance need be attached. The 
Amendment, if incorporated in the Bill, 
would practically mean the closing of 
thirty Catholic schools in thirty parishes 
in England. In France, when the Prime 
Minister of that country proposed his 
attack upon them, the Roman Catholies 
|said they were prepared to close their 
schools and convents rather than submit 
to their secularisation. This Amend- 
ment, if carried, would do in England 
and Wales, as far as the Catholic schools 
were concerned, the very work which 
the French Prime Minister had been 
doing to the Catholic schools and convents 
in France. He at least stood in the 
House of Commons as one Irish Catholic 
representative to protest against any 
such conduct, and to record his objection 
to the doctrine wrongfully put forward 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo on 
the part of Irish Catholics. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE thought the 
hon. Member for South Leitrim had 
been shooting at a distant target rather 
than directing his fire at the Amendment 
before the House. 


*Mr. TULLY: It was only a sighting 
| shot. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKEsaid that when 
| the hon. Member produced a list of the 


| thirty Roman Catholic schools that were 
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likely to be closed by the operation of | 
this Amendment, the House would be. 
| this admitted grievance. But today the 


able to see what grievance they possessed. 


Under this Bill almost the entire cost of | 


the schools in question was to be paid 
out of rates and taxes, and surely under 
the exceptional circumstances contem- 


plated by the Amendment—even in the | 


exceptional circumstances of the thirty 
somewhat mythical schools referred to 
by the hon. Member for South Leitrim 


—the State was entitled to insist on | 
/parishes where extreme teaching was 


certain conditions before it spent so large 
a sum of money. The grievance this 
Amendment was designed to meet was 
admitted. 
grievances that existed, and it would be 
one of the greatest practical difficulties 
in the working of the Act. The Clauses 
placed on the Paper to meet the difficulty 
had been shut cut by the Closure, but 
the present Amendment appeared to 
raise the point, and to do so without the 
dificulty of interpretation involved in 
certain previous Amendments. This 
was always called a question of “single 
school ”’ parishes, but it was nothing of 
the kind. A very common case, indeed, 
was that of a single civil or ecclesiastical 
parish—the latter sometimes containing 
two civil parishes—in which there were 
four or five schools, but all under the 
same body of managers, and therefore, 
for all practical purposes, one; they 
were all Church of England schools. 
Things would be worse under the Bill, 


It was one of the weightiest | 


because in many of these parishes the | 


trust deeds were not strictly adhered to, 
and in order to obtain subscriptions from 
the whole population, and especially 
irom the manufacturing portion, Non- 
conformist managers were appointed. 
But under the Bill the conditions of the 
trust would be rigidly adhered to; and 
these Nonconformist managers would 
not be appointed, and the system which 
now might, and sometimes did, work 
very fairly, would not continue. The 
Amendment raised the whole question, 
because the word ‘‘areas’’ would pro- 
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matter should be considered, and every- 
thing done that could be done to meet 


hon. Member had directed a heavy 
fire into the Amendment saying 
that things were working with per- 
fect harmony, and that it was a matter 
of which much was heard in the 
House of Commons, but very little in 
the districts themselves. ‘lhe reason 
little was heard in the districts was that 
the grievance existed mainly in the few 


given. But that was not the case he 
was putting to the House. His case 
was that of places where things worked 
well at present, because the schools were 
conducted in such a way as to draw 
subscriptions from the whole neighbour- 
hood. If this Bill were passed, all that 
harmony would cease, and much would 
be heard of the grievance—not from the 
exceptional parishes in which the teach- 
ing was disapproved, but irom ail the 
parishes in which these so-called single 
schools existed. 


Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- 
market) was sure that some of his friends 
onthe Government side of the House 
would not agree with the taunt levelled 
by the right hon. Baronet at the ‘ion. 
Member for South Leitrim, who had, as 
he humorously said, ‘fired a sighting 
shot’? into those Members who were 
away, but who ought to have been 
sitting on the Benches opposite. Church 


| members at Jeast must have considerable 


bably be interpreted as meaning the. 


areas served by the particular schools. 
He regretted the tone adopted by the 
Secretary to the Board of Education 
on the present occasion. Previously, 
when the matter had been discussed, 


they had, at all events, been met sym- | 


pathetically, with promises that 


the 


sympathy with the hon. Member. It 
was not a very dignified position tor 
Members of the House of Commons to 
be away in America, or elsewhere, looking 
for the wherewithal to carry on the 
agitation for Home Rule, while they left 
the true teaching of their Church to look 
after itself in Parliament. The Irish 
people at heart were a most religious 
people. They were Roman Catholics, 
but they of the Church of England 
thought none the worse of them for 
that; they respected them for it. And 
yet, at a time when their teachers and 
their schools were in jeopardy, or would 
have been but for the large majority on 
the Government side of the House, nearly 
eighty Members had forsaken their flocks 
and fled to America or other places. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for East Wolverhampton was one 
of the most moderate from that side of the 
House to which he had listened for a 
long time. But with regard to the 
Devonshire case quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, it should be for the bishop 
to censure that clergyman, as censured, 
indeed, he ought to be. As mapyon the 
Govern ment side objected to the Ken yon- 
Slaney Amendment because it placed the 
religious teaching under the control of 
the managers instead of the clergyman, 
and ultimately the bishop, so he would 
object also to this Amendment because 
it took from the bishop the power and 
responsibility which he ought to have of 
censuring clergymen who behaved in the 
manner described by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He wished he could feel 
that popular control would provide a 
solution of the difficulty in these one- 
schoo! areas. He was afraid. however, 
that that was not possible, because the 
word “weapon” used by the hon. 
Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs on 
the previous day still rang in their ears. 
The hon. Member had frankly stated 
that in the districts in which there was a 
war between two creeds, and the Noncon- 
formists got the better of it, they wou'd 
use their advantage as a weapon against 
the Church in these one-school districts. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) explained that what he said was 
that if the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Greenwich were carried, 
Nonconformists would certainly use that 
weapon, unless popular control were 
given. 


Mr. MALCOLM said that if popular 
control were given, Nonconformists would 
have a greater weapon given to them, 
and a weapon would be taken from the 
Church. If the Amendment of his noble 
friend had been accepted, a weapon of 
equal sharpness would have been given to 
both parties, but with great astuteness the 
hon. Member for Dewsbury now pro- 
posed to give to his own side a weapon 
which he withheld from the other. It 
was really a measure for the confiscation 
of Church schools in these areas, and as 
such he should vote against it. 


Mr. CHARLES ALLEN (Gloucester- 
shire, Stroud) thought the Government 


Mr. Malcolm. 
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ought really to be grateful to the Opposi- 
tion for providing them with a suggestion 
as to what should be done in this matter, 
From the First Lord of the Treasury to 
so advanced a Member as the noble Lord 
the Member for Greenwich, all admitted 
that in these single-school areas Noncon- 
formists had a very considerable grievance, 
and yet all the Government would say 
was that they would give them nothing 
except Clauses 9 and 10, He should 
certainly support the Amendment What 
he suggested in a new Clause which he 
had upon the Paper was that the local 
electors should be allowed to decide every 
three years whether the school should be 
taken over by the local authority or not. 
That was a comparatively moderate 
thing. It would have done away with 
this grievance at once in some cases, and 
later on in other instances. At any rate, 
the people would have telt that they had 
a right to have a poll to decide the 
question. The Governmerit simply pre- 
sented a non possumus wpon this question. 
He believed that a large number of 
country clergymen would be willing to 
accept such a proposal as he put down on 
the Paper, or of the kind which had been 
moved by the hon. Member for Dewsbury, 
but they would not give up the manage- 
ment of those schools, because at the 
diocesan meetings the clergymen who 
gave up their schools lost caste. On the 
principles of justice he should certainly 
support the Amendment. 


CotoneL PILKINGTON — (Lanca- 
shire, Newton) said that perhaps the 
grievance which had been alluded to was 
the greatest that the Nonconformists 
felt. The Government had already 
considered it very carefully, but had they 
considered it enough? Was it not 
possible, even at the eleventh hour, to 
remedy this grievance? He desired that 
this Bill should work well in the country, 
and as far as the Church of England was 
concerned he believed it would be 
far better that this position should be 
fully and justly met by some arrange 
ment in regard to these one-school areas. 
It seemed to him that it would be in the 
interests of the Church of England that 
this should be done. It would be far 
better instead of building another school 
to make some arrangement by which 
the management of the Church of 
England religious teaching should be in 
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such a position that Nonconformists | 
would feel that they could send their | 


children there and be in no way interfered 
with as regarded their religion. In his 
Division this grievance did not arise, for 
it was not felt to the same extent in 
populous towns. It only arose where the 
population was just sufficient for one 
school. He knew that this was not an 
easy position to meet, but he thought it 
could be met, and if it was too late to 


deal with it in this House, the Govern- | 
ment had a sufficient power and following | 
in another place to see that a suitable | 


and proper way of dealing with the 
question was introduced into the Bill. 
He thought that if the Church of 
England would open their schools more 
widely and generously and fearlessly, they 
would 


liberally supported Church of England 
schools in Lancashire. Did they suppose 
that he would ever let go his interest in 


the National Church ? It was because he | 


believed that an alteration of the Bill in 
this direction would not only be in the 
interests of the smooth working of the 
Bill, but would also redound to the in- 
terest and benefit of the Church of 
England, that he made this appeal to the 
Government. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton) assured the right hon. Gentleman 


the Secretary to the Board of Education | 


that this was felt to be a very con- 
siderable grievance in rural parishes. 
He happened to represent a consti- 
tuency in which there were a large 
number of parishes with single-school 
areas, and in many of those parishes 
there was a majority of Noncon- 
formists. 


would be to the real and abiding interest 


of the Church of England if it would | 


throw open its doors and admit a majority 


of managers on the management for those | 


schools where only one school existed for 
children to attend. The Secretary to the 


Board of Education had told the House | 


that this was largely a local grievance. 
He did not believe it. Of course the 
right hon. Gentleman was not brought 
80 closely in touch with the electorate as 
most hon. Members. There were scores 
of villages in his constituency where 
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make converts by thousands. | 
He spoke as a Nonconformist who had | 


It rankled with them when | 
anything cropped up relating to their | 
schools, and he was perfectly certain it | 
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this grievance was keenly felt. He 
should be only too delighted to chaperone 
the right hon. Gentleman through his con- 
stituency, where he would find this 
grievance was very severely felt. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Nonconformists in the country parishes 
were a peaceable race. Naturally they 
were, because they occupied a rather 
subordinate position. Very often they 
| were small shopkeepers or labourers, and 
could not afford to be obstreperous and 
continually making complaints against the 
school. In the great majority of cases 
the rectors and squires were reasonable 
/men, and would not attempt to persecute 
a man because he expressed his religious 
convictions ; but what could be said of 
such a rector as he mentioned the other 
'day, who considered a gardener incom- 
petent because he was a Nonconformist ? 
_ This illustrated the case in Devon of the 
| vicar who compelled the children to say 
some of them wanted the Bible and some 
did not. These were the things which the 
Nonconformists considered grievances, and 
they would not exist if a majority of the 
managers were appointed by the local 
authorities. As a compromise, he would 
be quite content with the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
|ber for East Wolverhampton, and 
allow two managers to be appointed by 
‘the Parish Council, two by the County 
' Council, and two by the denomination. 
That would be a very fair compromise in 
the country parishes. It might be said 
that the denomination would suffer a 
little. He doubted it. Anyhow, it was 
not so important that the denomination 
should not suffer as it was that national 
education should not suffer. He put 
education far above denomination, and 
|if it were a question between the two, 
the former should triumph. It was absurd 
to call the Bill an Education Bill if they 
allowed the interests of the denomi- 
nation to override the real interests of 
education. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to talk about the 
difficulty. The Government was there tu 
meet the difficulty. What difficulty did 
the Bill really meet except the difficulty of 
maintaining voluntary schools? What 
| they asked was that in those parishes where 
there was a large number of Noncon- 
formists, compelled by law to send their 
children to single schools, that they should 
_ be given a majority of the representation 
‘on the board of management. The 
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grievance would be brought home ten-| their children to a school, the religious 
fold when the rate-collector went round, _instruction in which would be distasteful 
and he hoped at this eleventh hour the | to them. The Parliamentary Secretary 
Government would do something to meet | said that the Government had given 
this grievance in the country districts. | Clauses 9, 10, and 11 of the Bill. He 
would ask the hon. Baronet whether he 

(5.0.) Mr. J. W. WILSON (Worcester- 'thought that the provisions of those 
shire, N.) said he feltthat this Amendment | Clauses really constituted a mitigation of 
could be looked upon as standing by | this difficulty. What was the scheme set 
itself. There was no idea of confiscation. | forth in those Clauses? If people were 
All that was desired by some of them on | discontented with the form of religious 
both sides of the House was that there | instruction given in a village school, they 
should be some recognition of the ex-| were to have the right of applying for 
ceptional position and circumstances in another school; then the managers of 
which the schools in these parishes were the existing school might put in a notice 
placed. By giving even one elected re- of objection; then the ratepayers might 
presentative, he believed the position of | object, and the whole matter would 
the schools in those parishes would be go to the Board of Education to inquire 
strengthened. They could not pretend | whether those who were applying fora 
but to feel that in the removal of the | separate school were to have one. The 
subscribers there had been a removal of | Board of Education weve to have regard 
a great force, which had been for good, | to the interests of secular education and 
in these parishes. They knew that the| the wishes of the people, and they were 
subscriptions were collected from all| to have regard to the economy of the 
alike, not merely from church or chapel rates. He was quite sure that the 
people—they had been collected from | application for another school would be 
those who wished to support the present | rejected. This remedy was quite illusory, 
schools, and possibly from those who | and he was very glad it was. He could 
supported them merely to avoid having a | not view with satisfaction the prospect 
school rate He felt thatthe plan of the | of setting up these little mushroom 
Amendment was much better than that | schools, which would be largely extrava- 
which was suggested in the Bill, namely, | gant and educationally absurd. He did 
the buiiding of a second school. In the) think that it was in the Government's 
interests of education, how could they | interest to endeavour to do something. 
expect the success of a rival school in a | He was one of those who were anxious 
small parish which was only able to sup- | for the harmonious working of the Bill 
port one school properly managed ? He in the localities. He believed it would 
expressed the hope that there would be have a very rough time in many of the 
some recognition of the exceptional cir- | localities. If something could be done 
cumstances, and he was sure the result | here, it should be done to remove the 
would amply repay the concession. | difficulties which would be felt in many 
cases. There was not a great deal of 


Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.)| trouble at present in many of the 
said that every time the single-school area | Villages. The teachers had been very 
was mentioned, they were all agreed that | discreet, and in the Church schools they 
there was a serious grievance. That had | had not pushed the thing too far in 
been universally admitted, and there had dealing with Nonconformist children. 
been nothing said to the contrary. An The parents themselves had been—he 
equally striking feature was the fact that thought he might say without offence— 
the Government could find no remedy. faitly indifferent. Why? Not because 
The Prime Minister had again and again they were not concerned with religious 
admitted the grievance. He had heard instruction. He was sure the noble 
this Government called “a Government | Lord the Member for Greenwich would 
of all the talents.” He thought they | 28ree with him in that. It was because 
might have done more for the grievance the whole cost had come from some 
of the single-school areas. The issue be- Place far away—the Treasury. There 
fore the House now was whether they| was a school in the place, and it 
should co tinue tocompel people to send| was to them a_ dispensation of 


Mr. Lambert. 
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Providence, like the weather—something 
with which they had no personal con- 
nection. But they were now going to 
the doors of the people with a demand- 


note, asking five, ten, fifteen, or twenty | 


shillings. That was the way to create 
an interest in the schools on the part of 
those good people who had been uncon- 
cerned, and who in the past had not 
contributed a farthing. He knew that 
there were nearly a thousand villages in 
which there were no voluntary contri- 
butions at all. 
the Government grants. The interest 
of those people in the conduct of the 
schools would be increased manyfold at 
once by the mere demand for money. 
The voluntary school teachers in the 
single-school areas were going to have 
a rough time of it. Could the Govern- 
ment do nothing to mitigate that? He 
suggested, in the interest of the working 
of the Bill, that something should be 
done to mitigate it—something beyond 
the appointment of a subordinate teacher. 
Someone had suggested that they were 
proposing confiscation. He did not 
propose confiscation at all. He wanted 
to treat everybody fairly and reasonably. 
The proposal which the hon. Member 
for East Mayo made was one which the 
Government might very well have 
accepted, namely, that where there was 
one school the six managers should con- 
sist of two representing the parents, 
two the public, and two the trust. The 
Prime Minister said he felt that might 
upset the denominational character of 
the school, and that was the ground 
taken now. If the denominational 
character of the school was upset, at 
whose instance would it be done? The 
parents of the children. They would be 
the moderating influence, and hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had always said that they 
ought to have the claim to determine 
the religious instruction to be given 
in the school. He still hoped that 
the Government might see its way to do 
something. If the character of the 
school was to be changed, it could only 
be done at the instance of those who had 
a right to change it. If nothing was 
done here, perhaps in another place some- 
thing might be done. He was sure that 
in villages where there was only one 
school, and that a denominational school, 
to which people were compelled to send 
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They had been living on | 
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their children, there would be intermin- 
able difficulties, unless some provisions 
| were made to meet the grievance. He 
urged that such steps should be taken 
as would give the parents in those 
villages a predominating influence in the 
management of the schools. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) 
said it was quite clear that the 
remedy proposed now was no remedy 
at all. Either it would make no 
difference, in which case the Noncon- 
formists would have as much ground of 
complaint as before, or it would make a 
difference, in which case the Church 
parents would have a grievance. The 
representation of the parents suggested 
by the hon. Member for North Cam- 
berwell did not correspond at all 
with the inalienable right of parents. 
The inalienable right of parents was 
only over their own children. No 
parent had rights over other people’s 
children. Therefore, under this _pro- 
posal, they would shift the griev- 
ance from one set to another. ‘There 
were two kinds of religious opinion, 
and only one school to go to. There 
must be a grievance one way or another. 
The one idea which was constantly 
cropping up, no matter how often it was 
dealt with, was that undenominational 
teaching ought to be acceptabie to the 
members of the Church of England, 
even if it were not so. That was the 
question which they had over and over 
again. It was the very prevalence of 
that idea which they had now once more 
presented to them, that they should 
accept undenominational teaching, which 
furnished a very great difficulty in the 
solution of this question. Once the idea 
was thoroughly understood, he thought 
that the Scotch system would work very 
well indeed in this country. 


*Mr. FLETCHER MOULTON (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said that the noble 
Lord was confounding two entirely 
different things. There could be no 
doubt that what was at the bottom of 
the education policy of the Church wasan 
attempt, a desire, to drive the children of 
Nonconformist parents into denomi- 
national schools, deliberately for the 
purpose of turning them into members 
of the Church. [MINISTERIAL cries of “ Oh, 
oh!”’] Well, a man must be supposed to 
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see the reasonable results of the acts | the wishes of the parents. 


which he committed. What was the) 


ground on which the Church party 
supported the denominational schools 
at such a sacrifice? Why were 
they championed as being necessary to 
satisfy the conscience of Churchmen ? 
It was openly stated that it was because 
they had a tendency to turn the 
children into Churchpeople. The Church 
party claimed that it was in their eyes 
a conscientious duty to secure an educa- 
tion for the children of Churchpeople 
which would have that effect. When 
that is the reason which is put forward 
the first thing an honest man should say 
was that he would never be a party to 
driving into such a school the children 
of parents of other denominations. 
How could they make the provision of 
an education tending to lead the children 
to become members of the Church a 
question of conscience and yet lift one 
finger to support a permanent system of 
education which used those schools by 
the force of law for the children of those 
who did not hold the same religious 
views. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL said that the 
hon. and learned Member was making a 
most unfair representation of his views. 
The danger of which the hon. Member 
spoke was merely imaginary. The Clause 
which he had proposed on the previous 
day was totally opposed to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member. 


*Mr. FLETCHER MOULTON said 
that even with the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment of the preceding day it was 


‘that of the Churchman. 
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He admitted 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
anxious that the children should be 
trained up in Church principles. That 
was a very good motive for voluntary 
educational effort. But if it was important 
that children should have an education 
tending positively to make them follow 
their parents in the choice of a denomina- 
tion it was ten times more important 
that they should not be forced into 
schools purposely organised so as to 
lead them to leave the denomination to 
which their parents belonged. No 
one who put himself into a judicial 
position and weigh the two against one 
another could fail to see that the Non- 
conformist grievance was greater than 
Were they 
going to allow this Bill to go out to the 
country with the knowledge which the 
country would have thac the Noncon- 
formist conscientious grievances had not 
been remedied one iota? {MINISTERIAL 
cries of “Oh, oh!”| Look at the ninth and 
tenth Clauses, which, in his humble 
opinion, were the most iniquitous Clauses 
in the Bill. They took from the local 
authority even the power of deciding that 


_a provided school was necessary. It 


appeared to him that a remedy might be 
found for those grievances which would 
go far to remove the sense of wrong 
from the minds of Nonconformists, but 
if they left the crying injustice un- 
touched, an amount of strife would 
accompany the Bill which would tend 
to paralyse the work of education. 


| *Mr. TALBOT said he wished to repel, 


intended that the schools should remain | 
denominational schools—schools with the | 


twodoors. He did not say that the noble 
Lord personally desired to take the 
children of Nonconformist parents and 
force them into Church schoois, but the 


noble Lord was supporting a Bill which | 


made such a practice part of the 
permanent system of education in Eng- 
land. Various means had been tried 
to avert the injustice, but they had all 
utterly failed, because the cry of confisca- 
tion had been raised. In other words, it 
was a question of property and money 
which was to justify this gross injustice 
which placed a lien upon the religious 


/and learned Gentleman said that 


in a very few sentences, the charges made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. To 
say that no attempt had been made to 
remedy the wrongs of Nonconformists 
was really a gross perversion of what 
had been done. Only yesterday he and 
his friends had tried to meet these alleged 
grievances, but their attempt obtained no 
support from the Opposition. The hon. 
the 
grievance of the Nonconformist was 
not comparable to the grievance of 
the Church. He should have thought 
that the hon. Gentleman would have 
realised that a negation was just as 
/much a grievance to the conscience as an 
| affirmation. It was just as much a griev- 
'ance to Churchmen that there should be 


education of the children regardless of | a negation of the great doctrines of the 


Mr, Fletcher Moulton. 
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faith in which they believed, as to Non- 


conformists that doctrines in which they | 


did not believe should be taught. 


(5.30.) Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, 
Mid) denied ‘ hatthere wasany negation of 
the doctrines of the Church in the board 
schools. Only the religious truth of 
Christianity as professed by the Church 
of England or the Nonconformists could 
be taught in the board schools. Non- 
conformists might not believe in the 
ritual of the Church of England, but 
there was not a single doctrine in which 
the right hon Gentleman believed which 
he did not believe in himself. It was 
not in itself a direct negation, though it 
might be a difference in form. The 
schools should be cleared from this 
religious controversy altogether. The 
money to maintain them was to be paid 
bymen of most diverse religious opinions, 
and they were all agreed that the chil- 
dren should be educated as citizens of 
this great industrial country. Why 
should they have this eternal clash of 


creeds ? 


Mr. MALCOLM: This is a great 
religious country as well as a great in- 
dustrial country. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON said he was 
aware of that. He believed in these 
doctrines as solemnly as the hon. Mem- 
ber did Public money should not be 
devoted to religious controversy, and 
that was sure to be the outcome of this 
Bill. There was a larger Nonconformist 
conscience outside of the House, so far as 
this Bill was concerned than hon. Mem- 
bers gave credit for, and he believed 
that instead of helping to forward the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England this Bill would help its dis- 
ruption, and would do great evil to 
denominational teaching in the land. 


Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) said he should be sorry 
to see this Bill law without some serious 
attempt to redress the legitimate griev- 
ance of Nonconformists in the single- 
school rural areas. He had before he 
entered this House read with amazement 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 


East Mayo, which was a most surprising | 


one to come from a Roman Catholic. He 
could not see how Roman Catholics 


could be affected by this Bill, for he 
certainly was not prepared to give Roman 
Catholic schools preferential treatment. 
He thought there was an agreement on 
both sides of the House that the Govern- 
ment should, if possible, find some 
remedy. But the remedy proposed by 
the hon. Member who moved this Amend- 
ment was one which he could not support. 
There were in the English parishes about 
7,500 schools, of which 5,600 were Church 
of England schools, 1,800 board schools, 
and the balance voluntary schools of some 
other character. He should have thought 
that, if there was to be any differential 
treatment as between town and country, 
it was only fair that the whole of the 
schools in the rural areas should have 
been dealt with. But the hon. Member 
only proposed that these 5,600 schools 
belonging to the Church of England 
should be placed exactly in the position 
of the board schools of to-day. But the 
Amendment would place all these Church 
schools in the position of provided schools, 
and to that proposition he could not be a 
party. Hon.Gentlemen opposite could not 


' seriously advance this Amendmentasa solu- 


tion of this difficulty, so that the position 
was that while everyone admitted the exist 
ence of a grievance, no one had yet come 
forward with a practical remedy which 
would commend itself to both sides of the 
House. He did not believe that the 
religious teaching in the board schools 
was repugnant to the majority of Church- 
men. If it was not too late, he would 
now suggest to the Government that the 
parents should be given some representa- 
tion in the management of the rural 
schools, while the foundation managers 
were not diminished. He was not pre- 
pared to move the suggestion as an Amend- 
ment at a moment’s notice, but such a 
thing might be done by increasing the 
number of the managers to seven, four of 
whom should be foundation managers, 
one a representative of the local authority, 
and the other two direct representatives 
of the parents. He thought such a 
scheme would be an improvement on the 
present position, but while he desired the 
parents to be in a position to express 
their wishes, he was not prepared to give 
them the right to take away the property 
of the Church of England. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that the 
right of control was the only solution 
for-this difficulty, and although the hon. 
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Gentleman who had just sat down com- | 


plained that no one had offered any 
practical remedy for the mitigation of 
this grievance, the hon. Member for East 
Mayo suggested exactly the same remedy 
as the hon. Member himself had just 
put forward. That suggestion, however, 
was not accepted. It was a most 
remarkable fact that although every 
speaker on both sides of thé House had 
admitted that the grievance existed, it was 
only from the Opposition that any 
attempts at a solution of the difficulty 
had come, until they had this suggestion 
from the hon. Member, which he would 
be glad to adopt. How would the 
Amendment inflict any grievance on 
Churchmen? It proposed to make these 
single school areas provided schools, and 
then to giveevery facility to the Church 
for teaching its own doctrines to its own 
children. It was in fact the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Green- 
wich, but with control. It was not 
true to say that the Nonconformists had 
rejected any practical solution of the 
ditticulty. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said he could not allow this 
debate to come to an end without con- 
tradicting the statement of the hon. 
Member opposite that no suggestion 
for the solution of this difficulty had 
come from the Government side of the 
House. He had himself placed a Clause 
on the Paper which would have given 
control. It would have made it the duty 
of the local authority to make arrange- 
ments by which the religious instruction 
acceptable tothe parents should be given. 
That wasdone in hundreds and thousands 
of schools now. Hon. Members opposite 
would lead one to suppose that the schools 
were the scene of perpetual religious 
squabbles. But there was not one in a 
thousand where there was any trouble 
at all. The agitation raised in Parlia- 
ment and on the platform was unknown 
in the rural areas, because the people in 
the rural districts came together and 
discussed matters, and as a rule the 
managers managed to give such instruc- 
tion that no child was ever withdrawn. 
As a matter of fact, he attributed the 
reluctance of Parliament to settle this 
question to the fact that the religious 
controversy was a very useful weapon 
in matters of this sort. 

Mr. Lloyd-George 
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*(6.0.) Mr. TOULMIN (Lancashire, 


Bury) said he knew of cases where such 
voluntary arrangements as the hon, 
Member for Cambridge University 
referred to were in operation ; and that 
that which had been given to the people 
by voluntary arrangement ought not to 
be swept away, as it would be by the 
Bill, but converted into a statutory right, 
He instanced the case of Salisbury School, 
near Blackburn, in which such a scheme 
as was mentioned had been arranged, 
and had worked without the slightest 
friction. The Committee consisted of the 
vicar and six members elected by the 
three parishes served by the school. Upon 
the arrangement being made, the teach- 
ing of the Catechism was discontinued, 
but the vicar gave instruction at stated 
times to all who desired it in the vestry 
of the church. Hon. Members opposite 
frequently spoke as if they only repr 
sentedthe wishesofthe parents. How were 
they expressed in the case of this school? 
Not one parent asked that the teaching 
of the Catechism should be retained 
in theschool. After ten years’ experience 
of the scheme, the vicar had quite as many 
candidates for confirmation, and the 
religious life of the district was quite as 
good as before. The diocesan inspector 
had reported that the school deserved to 
be classed as ‘ excellent; ’ that none of 
the subjects were below “very good;” 
that most of them were “excellent ;” that 
the spirit of reverence pervading the 
whole school was very marked, and that 
the repetition and recitation of the 
prayers was excellent and most reverent; 
while the Bishop of Manchester, who 
visited the school three years ago, had 
remarked that he had visited every 
school in the diocese, but had never 
seen more reverence in prayer. This 
was in a school which was managed br 
six elected managers and the clergyman. 
The noble Lord the Member for Green 
wich seemed not to recognise that there 
was among Christians what might be 
calledacommondenominator—something 
which could be agreed upon to be taught 
to all the children in the schools. The 
remarks of the hon. Member for Eas 
Toxteth were an evidence of that fact, 
'and also of the feeling of those Member 
who had most recently been in contact 
| with the constituencies. In view @i 
‘recent elections, it was rather amusing 
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to hear the hon. Member saying that the 
more the matter was considered the more 
remote was the prospect of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment. The experience of the hon. 
Member himself showed that the feeling 
of the constituencies was not so much in 
favour of every detail of the Billas the 
Government desired to think, and the 
hon. Member would achieve a great 
success if only he could induce the Gov- 
ernment to accept his views with refer- 
ence to the Amendment under discus- 
sion. The Amendment referred not 
solely to Church of England schools, 
but to all schools, and the mover 
would doubtless be prepared to accept 
any reasonable scheme which would 
carry out either his own plan or that 
recently suggested by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo. He was suprised at the 
remarks which had been made as to the 
speech of the Member for East Mayo, in 
moving his Amendment relating to this 
question. It appeared to him to bea per- 
fectly honest recognition of an undoubted 
grievance. In reply to the declaration 
ofthe hon. Member for Oxford University 
that the denominational schools had been 
there, were there, and would continue, 
he would say that the Opposition had 
demanded, did demand, and would con- 
tinue to demand, a publicly managed 
school within reach of every parent who 
desired to make use of it. Strong and 
admirable in its wayas was the desire 
to maintain denominational schools, hon 
Members would find that there was on 


the other side quite as strong a 
determination that the children of 
other denominations should not be 


forced into those schools. As for popular 
control, hon. Members opposite always 
took it for granted that an elected 
majority would be hostile to the Church. 
He thought that an absolutely mistaken 
notion. The influence of the clergy and 
the people of the Church of England 
would have its due effect, and probably 
in most cases the Church would obtain 
a majority on the committee. The 
Opposition did not ask for a statutory 
right for Nonconformists to be on the 
Committee ; they were willing to accept 
the result of an appeal to the people, and 
stood on the principle of public represen- 
tation. They asked that they might have 
4 constituency to which they could 
appeal when there was any grievance. 
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‘Let them have that, and they would 
rely on the general sense of fairness 
which was always to be found in their 
countrymen. 


Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY 
(Lincolnshire, Horneastle) said he had 
studied the Bill as carefully as a layman 
could, and so far as he understood the 
matter the position was this: In a 
parish with a large majority of Church- 
people the school would be conducted 
in accordance with the tenets of the 
Church of England, and would be 
thoroughly efficient in that respect. 
Parenthetically, he might say that he 
thought it impossible to erect a school 
to please everybody. If a Jew lived 
among a large number of Christians, or a 
Mohammedan amongst Buddhists, he had 
occasionally to suffer certain disabilities. 
In the same way, if two or three Dis- 
senters lived in such a parish as he had 
described, although the Church-people 
would doubtless try to make things as 
easy as possible for them, he was afraid 
they would have to suffer certain dis- 
abilities, and their children would have 
to go to that school, although they 
might be withdrawn from the religious 
instruction. But what would happen in 
a parish in which there was a Church 
school, and a large majority of the people 
were Nonconformists? If the managers 
provided an education which was not in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
parents, the latter would doubtless be 
very indignant. They would probably 
send a petition to the local authority, 
who would look into the matter, and no 
doubt give the parents favourable hearing. 
[“ No!”] The Council would then go to 
the Board of Education and say a new 
school must be provided. He did not 
believe that any Minister at the Board of 
Education would refuse the demand of 
the County Council if a large majority of 

, the parents required a different kind of 
education. The Council would then say 
to the managers: “ You are not giving 
the kind of education the parents desire, 
and we intend to build a new school,” 
‘and the managers, probably being the 
| biggest ratepayers in the parishes, would, 
in nine cases out of ten, immediately 
| reply : “If the parents do not approve of 
|the education which is being given, we 
will let you our school ; you take it over 
and manage it.” That would be done in 


U 
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nine cases out of ten, and he thought this | those who sat on the Opposition side. 
difficulty would be got over. Then there Those differences, however, would not 
was the Churchman who was anxious be settled by a debate in the House of 
that his child should _Teceive religious Commons, but only by the overwhelming 
education every morning. He would sentiment of the people of the country 
have a grievance. But if he lived aga whole. The result of the attitude 
amongst a lot of people who were mostly | of the Government in reference to the 
Nonconformists he would have to bear Amendment would be that the process 
the grievance, because it was perfectly of extinction of non-provided schools 
impossible to please everybody. Where | would go onallthe more quickly. He 
voluntary schools were under manage- gpoyld have thought that in the interests 
iietri “oo — = —_ of hae of the satisfactory working of this Bill, 
> “, aa ch os va AL against and in the higher interests of education, 
‘ such schools w a ' 
em, and such sciools would 8° | the Government would have recon- 
quietly. In his own constituency there sidered the possibility of doing somethin 
was a large number of Nonconformists, .« “sted? . s 
_ <a . . in the direction of this Amendment. He 
who had no quarrel with the Church 

i ‘ , a r _ | was very glad to hear the speech of the 
schools, and in many cases Nonconfor- } ‘other fee Bent See oe 
mists were the managers of those schools, a oy ‘e od yes h . me i i id 
and even the churchwardens were often See Oe st be 7 nee: A “ 
Nonconformists. Undoubtedly the mana- PY *2e Ybureh, and whose intervention 
. in the debate to-day was welcomed 


gers would see that Nonconformists were ~ : 
represented on the board of management. 'T0™ both sides of the House. He hoped 


As he read the Bill, he thought all it was not yet too late for the Govern- 
educational interests were protected, and ment in another place to do something 
they would not serve any useful purpose to meet this real grievance. 

by passing fresh Amendments. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.) said he did not think it was 
necessary for him to quarrel with the 
noble Lord who had just spoken, because 
they always listened to his speeches with 
considerable interest. He thought there 4 eae ~ 
was a good deal of practical “common- He was a friend of this Bill on the 
sense in what the noble Lord had said, Whole. He had voted for a good many 
The policy underlying this Bill aimed at Amendments, but they might vote for 
maintaining the voluntary schools of this Amendments from quite different 
country, and it was impossible for them to motives. Some hon. Members might 
think that the Bill would work out inany | vote for Amendments because they 
other direction. As one who represented wished to wreck a Bill, but he voted for 
a large area in Wales, this Amendment was Amendments with the intention of im- 
bound to have a great influence on the proving this Bill. He felt that this was 
constituency he represented. The case a better Bill than they had any chance 
complained of was an acute one in Wales, of getting from any one else, and he was 
where the majority of elementary schools disposed to take this Bill rather than see 
were denominational schools. At least the great cause of education put back for 
one half of the elementary schools were ten or twenty years. His desire was to 
denominational schools, and a great make this Bill as good as it possibly 
majority of them were single schools in | could be made, and to make it work as 
their area. There had been many smoothly and as effectively as possible 
evidences during the discussion that when it was passed. He wanted to put 
both sides admitted this grievance and it to the Government, as a Churchman 
desired, if possible, to meet it. He was! who was very keenly interested in the 
very sorry that any theological dispute | welfare of the Church, whether there was 
had been brought in. He felt that there | not a case of grave injustice that ought 
was a great gulf fixed between a certain | to be met in this particular matter. He 
number of hon. Members opposite, who | asked the Government to consider how 
held religious views which it was difficuit | they would feel themselves,asChurchmet, 
to bridge over as between them and! if they were in the minority in which 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton) said he rose 
to ask the Government very seriously 
to reconsider this matter. He had not 
before spoken in any of the debates on 
the Education Bill, and perhaps his 
position was'a somewhat peculiar one. 
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Nonconformists were. They must not 
forget that the great principle of com- 
pulsion had been introduced in educa- 
tion. When this country adopted the 
great principle of legal compulsion, they 
altered the whole philosophy of the 
matter. Now they found that in thou- 
sands of parishes the children were com- 
pelled by law to go to the only school in 
the district. How would they, as 
Churchmen, like it if they were compelled 
to send their children to Roman Catholic 
schools? He thought his hon. friend 
opposite had a little under estimated 
what was called the religious atmosphere. 
How would they like it if their children 
had to go to schools soaked with a Roman 
Catholic atmosphere? They would feel 
that it was a ca-e of great injustice, and 
they ought to feel that, in a Bill which 
was going to put this education question 


on a new footing for generations to come, | 


there ought not to be anything that 
would create a sense of injustice. ‘This 
was certainly a great and _ practical 
injustice. He had not risen to sug- 
gest a remedy, but he begged the 
Secretary to the Board of Education, as 
a Churchman, and as a friend of this 
Bill and a friend of education, to do 
something to meet this practical injustice, 
which would do more than anything 
else to impede the effective working of 
this Bill. He was convinced that the 
Church of England did not need for its 
strength and maintenance any kind of 
chicanery. On the contrary, he was 
certain that the true welfare of the 
Church was identified with moderation, 
liberality, and generosity in a matter of 
this kind. Upon the School Boards in 
nearly every case at the elections Church- 
men were returned in a majority which 
showed that the masses were in favour 
of the Church. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would do something to meet this 
difficulty. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said he lived in the centre of a 
number of parishes which were single- 
school areas. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 


had told them that there was no real griev- 
ance. This grievance might not be very 
loudly expressed, but nevertheless it was 
felt very keenly and bitterly. He agreed 
that if the Bill passed into law in its 
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serious and great blot upon it in this 
respect. Appeals had been made to the 
Secretary to the Board of Education. 
He did not wish to say anything offen- 
sive, but he thought it was unfortunate 
for the educational system of this country 
that the hon. Gentleman should represent 
in this House a constituency which con- 
sisted very largely of rural clergymen. 
He hoped that before the Bill left this 
House something might be done to miti- 
gate its acerbity t » Nonconformists in this 
respect. This Bill was to go to another 
place, and what mercy were Noncon- 
formists’ interests likely to meet with in 
another place, which did not contain a 
single English or Welsh Nonconformist, 
but which did contain a large number of 
the official representatives of the Church 
of England? ‘The grievance, to which 
reference had constantly been made, had 
_been acknowledged by the Prime 
| Minister and his predecessor, Lord 
| Salisbury, and it was one which was not 
| to be lightly settled in this country. He 
wished to express his belief that this 
Bill would be very largely unworkable 
in many of the country districts of 
England. They could not treat large 
areas with large majorities of Noncon- 
formists as if they were children or 
slaves always to be kept in subjection. 
These people had the feelings of human 
beings. He ventured to say with regard 
to these large areas of the country that 
a feeling was arising, and would continue 
to grow after the passage of the Bill, 
which would never cease until ultimately 
some fairer solution than this could be 
found. He wished to do everything that 
could be done to meet the views of 
honest Churchmen in this matter. He 

did not wish to see a victory of Noncon- 

formists over Churchmen. He did not 

wish to see this question settled on the 

basis of keeping the other side always 

down to the ground. He trusted that 

when another Bill was introduced into 

the House the Government of the day, 

whatever that Government might be, 

would take into consideration all the 

factors that applied to the situation in 

an infinitely fairer manner than had 

been done in the case of this Bill. 


(6.33). Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 





117; 





present form it would pass with a very 


Noes, 209. (Division List No. 584.) 
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Allan, Sir William (Gateshead 
Allen,CharlesP.(Glouc.,Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 
Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

3urns, John 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) | 
Dewar, Jobn A.(Inverness-sh.) | 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Dunn, Sir William | 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Ellis, John Edward | 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Grant, Corrie 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick) | 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William | 





Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour,Rt HnGerald W .( Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, T.Gibson (King’sLynn 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell,RtHn.J.A. (Glasgow 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 





Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 


| Markham, Arthur Basil 


| Moulton, John Fletcher 
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Hardie, J. Keir(MeithyrTydvil 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon.Charles Seale- 
Hayter. Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 


Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leese, SirJoseph F. (Accrington 
Leigh, sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George. David 

Logan, John William 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
Manstield, Horace Rendall 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 





Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) | 


Newnes, Sir George 
Palmer,SirCharles V.. (Durham 
Partington. Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor | 
Pease, J. A. (Saifron Walden) | 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert Jonn 
Reid,Sir R.Threshie (Dumfries | 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) | 


Robson, William Snowdon 
NOES. 


Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ.A.(Wore 
Chamberlayne, T.(S’thampton 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohn CharlesReady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Corbett, A.Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford,Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
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Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHn.C. R (Northants 


| Stevenson, Francis 8. 
| Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 


Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan,E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred (Merthyr 
Thomas,F. Freeman-( Hastings 
Thomas,J.A(Glamorg’n,Gower 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton, John Lawson(Leeds,S. 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 


| White, Luke (York, E. R.) 


Whiteley, George (York, W. R. 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 


| Williams, Osmond (Merioneth 
| Wilson, Fred. W.( Norfolk. Mid. 


Wilson, Henry J.(York,W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 


| Wilson, J.W.(Worcestersh, N. 


Yoxail, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald,Sir Robert Penrose- 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson,SirAugustusF rederick 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hain, Edward 

Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Wm. 
Hardy,Laurence( Kent, Ashfrd 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick George 
Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley 
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Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 
Hobhouse, Rt HnH.(Somers’t,E 
Hope,J.F. (Shettield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hoult, Joseph 

Howard.Johni Kent, F’ versham 
Hudson, (reorge Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T.(Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney, Co}. W. (Salop 
Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence,SirJoseph(Monm’th 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lecky, Kt. Hn. William Edw. H. 
Lee, ArthurH. (Hants, Fareham 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett. Henry Currie 
Lock wood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.CharlesW.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 





Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) | 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth | 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, Rt Hn W.G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Malcolm, [an 

Maxwell, W..J H( Dumfriesshire 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropsh.) 
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Morgan, DavidJ (Walthamstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nolan,Col. JohnP. (Galway, N. | 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 
Perey, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert | 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick | 
Plummer, Walter R. 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward | 
Purvis, Robert 
Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Rankin, Sir James 
Ratcliff, R. F. 
Rattigan, Sir William Henry | 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
temnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hn.M. W.(Stalybridge 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheftield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 5. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 5. (Limehouse) 
Seely,Maj.J.k.B. (Isle of Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Lonis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
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Smith, James Parker (Lanarks. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,SirMark J.M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'd Univ 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond,RtHn.Sir William H. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Webb,Colonel William George 
Welby, Lt.-Col. ACE(Taunton) 
Welby,SirCharlesG E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 


| Whiteley, H.(Ashton und. Lyne 


Whitmore, Charles Algernon 


| Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 


Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 


| Wilson, A.Stanley (York, E.R.) 


Wilson-Todd, Win. H. (Yorks. ) 


| Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.(Bath 
| Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 


Wortley, Rt. Hon.C. B.Stuart- 


| Wrightson, Sir Thomas 


Wylie, Alexander 


| Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





*(6.44.) Mr. RICKETT (Scarborough) 
moved an Amendment on Clause 6 with 
the object of providing that of the six 
managers four should be representative 
and two foundat‘on managers. It was 
quite useless at this time of day to 
argue the question of abstract right, and 
he would, therefore, confine himself to 
endeavouring to impress on hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, in the interest of the! 
Church party, how desirable it would be 
to recognise the representative character 
of these schools. There was no point in 
the whole Bill which stood so outside the 
theological sphere, and which would so ap- | 
peal to that large part of the English people | 
—48 to 52 per cent. of the population— | 
who did not attend any church, and who, 
as working men, would largely determine 
the fate of this Bill and the fate of the next | 
election. They were very weary of these | 
theological discussions. They quite realised | 
that Church and Nonconformity appeared | 


to bulk more largely in the House | 


than they did in the country. They 
had a keen sense that where the money 
went, particularly in the case of rates, 
there should be a true representation of 
those who provided the money—that 
they should not be put in the position 
of mere spectators. They had been told 
that the local education authority would 
have the disbursement of the money. 
That might be so, but the working 
classes realised the common-sense 
view of the situation that the 
management of the school would be 
practically in the hands of the Board of 
Managers. If, as they had been told, 
the real control was vested in the hands 
of the local education authority, then 
why put two representative members on 
the Board of Management. For what 
purpose were these two members put 
on the Board? Surely it must be that 
it was felt with the introduction of 
rates some sort of control would be 
exercised through the Board. If that 
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were not so, the only alternative would | 
be that these two representatives would | 
stand for the religious side of the manage- | 
ment, and that would be contrary to the | 
intentions of the Government and the | 
wishes of the Church party. Where | 
there was a majority of foundation | 
managers there would be constant con- | 
troversy going on. Moreover, the Liberal | 
Government of the future might hesitate 

to reverse legislation, but could easily 

convert two into four by a short Act. 

The Church school was secured for, 
denominational purposes by the Trust, | 
and so long as the Trust Deed was 

maintained there would be no risk in 

increasing the number of representative 

members of the Committee, as no change 

could take place in the denominational 

character of the school. If this change 

were made, the representative managers 

would become friends instead of critics, 

or in the position of the Devil’s Advocate. 

If the Government made this concession 

it would not involve the least sacrifice of 

the denominational position of the school, 

but would, in his opinion, do more than 

anything else to confirm that denomi- 

national status, and leave it unchallenged 

in the future. Moreover, those who | 
desired that the clergy should have a 
strong position in the management 
would secure that by reducing the 
foundation managers from four to two. | 
The influence which denominationalism 

would exert in the schools in the future 
would be a moral, and not a mechanical 

and physical one. The moral position | 
would he strengthened by his proposal. | 
It seemed to him that that was a very | 
strong case for making the alteration he | 
proposed in the representative managers, | 
and that it was far more likely to work 
in harmony with the denominational | 
managers than if the representative 
managers were in a minority. What 
was the Church to gain by this 
capricious and anomalous position of the 
Church schools? Would she not gain a 
great deal more by frankly holding out 
her hand to the people, by throw- 
ing open her gates and making her- 
self in fact, as she desired to be in 
theory, the Church of the nation ? 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


. In page 3, line 18, to leave out the word 
‘four,’ and insert. the word: ‘two.’ ”—(Mr. 


{COMMONS} 





Compton Rickett.) 
Mr. Rickett, 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘four’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. FULLER (Wiltshire, Westbury) 
said he wished to make a last appeal to 
the Government to alter the Bill on 
this very vital point before it became 
law. He made that appeal to the 
Prime Minister, not from any religious 
point of view, or from even any educa- 
tional point of view, for he did not 
profess to be an educational authority. 
But the right hon. Gentleman must be 
anxious that this Bill should work in 
practice, and, as a Member of a County 
Council, it was his belief that if this 
provision was left in its present form 
in the Bill, giving the denominational 
managers a majority on the Board, the 
Bill would not work satisfactorily and 
harmoniously in the way which he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman desired. 
The point on which he laid special stress 
was that of economy. There would be 
handed over to the managers, through 
the local authority, immense sums of 
money. Take the case of his own county. 
They should have, what with the old 
aid grant, the new aid grant and the 
money raised by the threepenny rate, 
£100,000, and he ventured to say that 


| where the local education authority had 


not the full control of the administration 
of this huge sum of money there could 
be no hope or prospect of the Bill being 


administered efficiently or economically. 


The Committee of Management would 
have no inducement to practise economy. 
An education inspector would come down 
to inspect the school, and the managing 
Committee would persuade him that new 
desks and new books, &c., were wanted, 
and the inspectors would recommend that 
these should be furnished. The local 


| authority would have no power to stay 


the hand of an extravagant school manage- 
ment committee. The right hon. the 
Prime Minister, would see that this 
proposal of his hon. friend went to the 
root of the Bill. He believed that the 
Opposition as a whole had disinterestedly 
applied themselves to improve the Bill, 
and at the eleventh hour they were making 
a final appeal to the Government to re- 
consider their decision, and let the Bill 
pass as a more workable measure. 


*(7.0.) Smzk WILLIAM ANSON said 
the Government ought to be grateful to 
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the hon. Members who had just spoken | 
for the most kindly solicitude they had 
shown for the future of the Church and 
of the Bill and of the Government. But 
they must bear in mind that these 
schools were to be denominational 
schools. That was part of the scheme of 
the Bill, and many hon. Members oppo- 
site had said they did not desire to 
deprive these schools of their denomina- 
tional character. How could they 
provide for the maintenance of the 
denominational character of the schools if 
the denominational managers were not in 
the majority? The hon. Member for 
Scarborough had said that the members 
of the board of managers, coming from 
different sources of representation, would 
be engaged in constant controversy, 
because they represented different 
interests, and there would be constant Liti- 
gation. He ventured to predict the hon. 
Gentleman had taken an exaggerated view 
of the situation. He had himself been con- 
nected with a body concerned in the 
management of a school of which the 
various members of the governing body 
came from different constituencies, but it 
never appeared to him that each repre- 
sentative considered it was his business 
to assert the views of the constituency 
he represented. All were engaged in 
endeavouring to advance the institution 
of which they had the control. He was 
convinced when these managers came 
together under this Bill they would 
forget that one was a foundation manager 
and the others were not, and all would 
work together harmoniously. The real 
reason for insisting that there should be 
a majority of denominational managers 
was to insure that the teachers should be 
chosen with due regard to their de- 
nominational character. If they were to 
choose people who were to teach religion 
of a practical sort they must be sure that 
the people chosen would be able con- 
scientiously to teach that which they had 
to teach. That was an unanswerable 
reason for insisting on this majority on 
the board of management, and he saw no 
other way in which could be secured the 
end which everybody admitted was 
desirable, namely, that the schools should 
remain denominational schools. 


Mr. BRYCE said the gratitude of the 
Secretary to the Board of Education 
to his hon. friends had stopped at 
words, and had not taken the shape of any 
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concession. He did not even take the 
excellent advice offered: he made no 
answer to them, except that the schools 
referred to must be denominational. 
Since the discussion of this question in 
July, the Government had discovered 
no fresh argument. The Opposition 
had discovered, in the course of the 
Bill, many additional reasons for antici- 
pating that it would work badly in its 


| present form. All that the hon. Gentle- 


man now said had been said in July 
last. To the denominational considera 
tion everything was to be sacrificed: 
strife was to be introduced, good admin- 
istration to be lost, and constitutional 
principles to be disregarded. He main- 
tained that, with a trust deed securing 
the denominational character of the 
school, the necessity for a majority of 
denominational managers disappeared. 
The local authorities would be bound to 
respect the trust. This had been re- 
ferred to as the eleventh hour of the 
Bill. This was the last chance the 
Government had of making changes 
which would, he did not say remove 
their objections to the Bill—they had 
long ceased to hope for that—but give 
the measure a reasonable chance of 
being accepted by the House as one 
that it would be possible to work. 
Well, the eleventh hour was passing, 
and that chance was being lost. In 
resisting the Amendment the Govern- 
ment were making fatul errors. They 
were violating the principle, hitherto 
always observed, that taxation and con- 
trol should go together, in defiance of 
a challenge to point out any prece- 
dent for such a course. They were 
not giving the spending authority 
the strong connection they ought to 
have with the representative local 
authority, but were putting on the 
managing body a majority who would 
have no interest in economy. Their 
argument, which was not met by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Board of Education, was that they were 
putting the managers into a position in 
which it would ke necessary for them to 
incur expense with the passive consent, 
or in anticipation of the consent, of the 
local authority, and therefore there ought 
to be on the managing body a majority 
of persons appointed from the local 


authority. They were creating a further 
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source of theological strife, and losing the | 
opportunity now given to them of avoid- | 


ing that strife by having on the spot an 
authority impartial, trusted, representa- 
tive, and responsible. 
meet their sense of injustice but the 
provision everywhere of undencmi- 
national schools, but in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the difficulties that now 
arose would be removed under a system 
of popular control. With popular control 
there would be a check on anybody who 
wished to abuse his power of manage- 
ment—if he was only one on the board 
of management and the other managers 
were not his creatures. The local author- 
ity was expressly refused control over all 
questions relating to religious instruction, 
and by that refusal they were perpetuat- 
ing the sources of religious controversy. 
The Government said they had carefully 
considered the grievance of single school 
areas, but were not able to find any 
remedy. What a confession of despair ! 
Never had confession of despair been so 
clear before. Here was an admitted 
grievance which affected no other country 
in the same way, and the Government 
said, ‘“ We should like to remedy it but 
do not see our way.” 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said that, 
although they had not remedied the 
grievance as they might wish to do, they 
had introduced into the Bill many mitiga- 
tions. 


Mr. BRYCE said he could not remember 
anything being done, except in Clauses 8 
and 9, and that, he thought, was rather 
an aggravation. 


*Str WILLIAM ANSON cited the 


provision in regard to teachers. 


Mr. BRYCE said that remedy was 
partial, and did not remove the grievance 
of the Nonconformist parent. He would 
remind the Government of the famous 
phrase that unsettled questions had no 
pity for the repose of nations. This 
question, never completely settled, had 
at any rate sunk into a kind of tran- 
quillity, but now the Government had 
made it infinitely more acute. They were 
sending this Bill out as a messenger of 
strife and bitterness. He believed that 
the Bill would excite stronger feelings of 
antagonism—— 


Mr. Bryce. 


{COMMONS} 


Nothing would | 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It is 
not in order on every Amendment to 
make a general attack on the Bill. 


Mr. BRYCE said he would not pursue 
the subject. In the interests of the 
Church of England itself, as well as of 
education, they were bound to protest 
against the violation of principle in- 
volved in this Clause, and to record their 
opinion that only by accepting popular 
control would a solution of these diffi- 
culties be found. 


*Mr. THEODORE TAYLOR (Lanca- 
shire, Radcliffe) said on this, the only oe- 
easion on which he had addressed the 
House this session, he would like to 
ask the Government if they could 
not find some means of mitigating this 
grievance, the existence of which they 
admitted. He joined issue with the 
Secretary to the Board of Education 
when he said that this was the only 
way in which the denominational char- 
acter of the school could be secured. He 
believed it would have been well if the 
Government had, in the interest of 
education, and in order to make denomi- 
national teaching acceptable to the 
people, determined to widen the character 
of the school, and givethe majority of the 
managing body to the public. The reason 
why the majority of the foundation repre- 
sentatives on the board of managers was so 
strongly insisted upon by the Government 
was evidently because the representatives 
of the public in their opinion could not 
be trusted. There could not be any 
other reason. His experience of local 
authorities had been quite the contrary 
Local authorities would do nothing un- 
fair in regard to religious bodies. Who 
were they whom the Government would 
not trust? They were the people of 
England and Wales. But those same 
people elected Members of Parliament, 
and thus indirectly the Prime Minister, 
who appointed the bishops of that very 
Church this restriction was designed to 
protect. And yet those same people 
were not to be trusted with the appoint- 
ment of the teachers of their own 
children paid for entirely by public 
money. Let them carry out the principle 


| of trusting the people. 
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It being half-past seven of the clock, 


the debate stood adjourned until this | 


evening. 
EVENING SITTING. 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 


As amended, further considered. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Amendment [this day] pro- 
posed on consideration of the Bill, as 
amended. 


Which Amendment was— 


‘In page 3, line 18, to leave out the word 
‘four, and insert the word ‘two’ instead 
thereof.” —(Mr.Compton Rickett.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘four’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. THEODORE TAYLOR, continu- 
ing his speech, said he believed the sub- 
stitution of four elected managers for 


two would make the measure more 
workable. It was not right to suggest 


that hon. Members were not honest in 
their desire to amend the Bill. They 
fully recognised the difficulties of the 
Government, but still they were anxious, 
as the Bill was to pass, to get one which 
would last a considerable time and com- 
mend itself to the people of the country. 
They believed that if the Bill gave what 
its authors professed that it gave—full 
control over the secular education of the 
elementary schools—it would be, if not 
what Nonconformists would desire, at 
all events generally acceptable to them. 
But it seemed impossible to have full 
control by a popularly elected authority 
when one of the most important functions 
of school management, #.¢., the appoint- 
ment of teachers, was left in the hands 
of a body which was not popularly 
elected. What would be thought if he 
went to a shipbuilding yard or a large 
manufactory and said to the owner: 
“You shall have full control of the 
works, but I intend to engage all the 
men, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few apprentices.” Yet that was practi- 
cally the position here! They were 


honest when they said they did not} 


oppose the National Church as such. 
The persons elected, if the Amendment 
were carried, would not necessarily be 
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| Nonconformists, but if they were Non- 
conformists he did not believe they 
_would be hostile to the Church, and 
they would properly carry out the pro- 
| visions of the trust deeds. Whether 
| Nonconformists or not, they would be 
| honest Englishmen. It was a mistake 
to put the Church in this attitude of 
| mistrust and hostility to the rest of the 
/community. There was less of mutual 
: hatred and suspicion than people some- 
} times thought. He was one of those 
| Nonconformists who hoped that some 
|day we should have national religious 
reunion, and that the Church of England 
might form a nucleus for that purpose. 
But this Clause did not show a compre- 
hensive national spirit. It was lowering 
the National Church to the level of asect. 
He believed that churchwardens were 
now elected by the parishioners generally, 
without regard to the religious faith 
of the electors. Did Nonconformists 
however, interfere in these matters, 
except in a few cases where there 
had been perhaps some objectionable 
practices carried on against which even 
Church people protested? The Bill was 
not in accord with the spirit of a National 
Church. He was a Noneonformist, 
but he had no hostility to the Church of 
England. He recognised it as the 
National Church, and was willing to give 


it all the respect it deserved. He 
was glad to recognise among a con- 


siderable number of hon. Members 
opposite the spirit of compromise and 
for that reason he followed the example ot 
the Prime Minister the previous day and 
did not vote against the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Greenwich. 
He wished it were possible, even at that 
last moment, to get rid of the spirit of 
hostility. Many of their grievances 
could be got rid of by giving popular 
control, asasked by the Amendment, and 
in the interests of the real unification of 
education, of real co-ordination, and of 
social and religious peace, he asked the 
Government whether, if they could not 
agree to this Amendment, they could 
not do something to recognise the 
principle of popular control in our edu- 
cational system. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester) said 
he did not think that the Secretary to 


'the Education Department could have 
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oi 


followed very closely the speech of ‘the 
hon. Member for Scarborough, whose 
main argument was that where public 
money was concerned there shonld be a 
considerable proportion of publicly ap- 
pointed persons to spend it. The hon. 
Gentleman in his reply lost sight of that 
argument altogether. He was, of course, 
in an unfortunate position, for he was 
the Parliamentary representative of a 
privileged class who had the power of 
voting not only in the Division in which 
they happened to reside but also of 
voting for a Member for the University. 
Brought up amid such surroundings, 
the hon. Gentleman had naturally lost 
sight of the principle of public control 
by popularly-elected persons. The mind 
of the Secretary for the Education De- 
partment was wholly bent on a sec- 
tarian monopoly in the management of 
public institutions. These schools were 
essentially public institutions, maintained 
out of public funds, and the hon. Gentle- 
man could not get his mind from the 
narrow groove in which, unfortunately, he 
had been trained, into the broader posi- 
tion, that we ought to have public men to 
control public money. So alarmed was 
the hon. Gentleman for Church interests 
that he would trust nobody with a voice 
or veto in regard to religious education 
unless he was assured, and doubly as- 
sured, that they were quite safe. If 
the Church displayed less suspicion of 
public control it would occupy a much 
stronger position than it now did. 
Personally, he was a pronounced Non- 
conformist, and one of the poorest 
Members, perhaps, of the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, in spite of his strong con- 
victions, he was no enemy of the Church, 
and out of his modest means he had 
been glad to make contributions to 
Church purposes in the parish in which 
he lived. Of course the Government 
did not dare to accept the Amendment. 
Their hands were not free. They were 
under the control of two or three pre- 
lates who were their masters in the 
matter of this Bill. Nonconformists were 
not the enemies of the Church, and they 
were not anxious to rob, despoil, dis- 
honour or ridicule it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister by his 
action was depriving the Church of 
much moral support. The Amendment 
was a reasonable one, for there ought to 


Mr. Broadhurst. 


{COMMONS} 
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bea majority of publicly-elected repre 
sentatives to control the large expendi- 
ture of money involved in the adminis- 
tration of the Bill. Under the plan 
the Government proposed the four 
managers would be responsible to 
nobody, and yet they were to have 
control of the vast revenues to be 
obtained from public sources. Only the 
other day he heard a manager of a 
school state publicly that he would 
rather that the children in the schools 
grew up ignorant than that they should 
fail to thoroughly learn the Church 
Catechism. Of course, he did not mean 
to suggest that all managers were so 
bigoted and narrow-minded, and even 
many of them who were were far too 
clever to express such views openly, but 
the fact remained that great powers 
were being placed in the hands of such 
men, It was very unfortunate that the 
Secretary to the Board of Education had 
been brought up in a University atmo- 
sphere; he might otherwise have been 
broad-minded. He sincerely regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman had dealt with 
the Amendment in his remarkable speech 
in so narrow and evasive a spirit. 


*Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) said 

the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Aberdeen had complained 
that no new arguments had been 
addressed to the House in support of the 
position taken up by the Government. 
But he forgot apparently that this was 
a fundamental part of the solution oi 
the education problem which the Govern- 
ment was offering, and probably he 
would be the first to complain if hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House were to consume the small space 
of time left for discussion in re 
peating former arguments. In his 
opinion the proportion of four managers 
to two was essential to the maintenance 
of the denominational system. Every: 
body knew that the real object of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was to do away with 
the denomiuational system. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman showed very 
clearly that that was the ultimate object 
he had in view. He told the House that 
nothing would meet their sense of in 
justice but the provision everywhere of 
undenominational schools. 
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Mr. BRYCE: I did not argue this | instead of their present School Board, 
Amendment on that ground. | they would have the District Council as 


| the education authority. gp of the 

| schools, whether board or voluntarj 
MR. BOUSFIELD said he was only cg a its A ‘of managers aa 
pointing out the view of the right hon.| the direct control of the Council, and 
Gentleman, and he took it that it was that control would be precisely the same 
the view of the majority of those who | as regarded secular education, whether 
were supporting the Amendment. It | the school was a hoard, Roman Catholic, 
would mean that in many areas the | or Church school. In every case it would 
undenominational school would have to! be a direct control, and the managers 
take the place of the denominational | would be bound to carry out the ‘vishes 
school The right hon. Gentleman | of the popularly elected authority. There 
forgot that the system the Government | was, of course, the qvestion of teachers. 
was asked to modify, in the sense of |He would not go back on thai point. 
giving more popular control, was first; All he would say was that it was 
established in 1869, when it was decided | the only way in which these schools 
to incorporate denominational schools in! could be retained as denominational 
the education system of the country. schools and as part of the system of 
The right hon. Gentleman should have | public elementary education, and it was 
made his protest at that time; it was|the price that had to be paid hy the 
too late to do it now. Where was the public for that retention. He agreed 
sense of injustice of which the right hon. | that in the case of counties the control 
Gentleman complained, when one-fourth | was more remote, though the remoteness 
of the cost of those schools was paid out| was a question, not of machinery, 
of public funds; where was it when a/ but of distance. Under the Amendment 
half, and eventually three-fourths, came the control would pass into the hands 
to be so paid? All they were now doing | of a small body of elected parishioners, 
was to secure complete control over | instead of being vested in the County 
secular education, and to bring the Council, and some of the worst evils of 
schools up to the highest standard of | the present system would be perpetuated. 
elliciency by providing the remaining [In the best interests of education it was 
fraction of public money necessary to absolutely essential that the control by 
keep them going. And what was the the County Council, the more enlightened 
country getting in return for that? In body, should be an effective control. and 
the first place, the local authority was | the idea of parochial control was out of 
to have absolute control over secular | yp, question. As tothe contention of the 
egg geod cestige Sa geval —, right hon. Gentleman that this provision 
«Apes a : ’ | would introduce strife, it was simply idle 
placed two popularly appointed members. shatetie, What dienes woull the 

Remember that, hitherto, while nearly the , ei Ringe s ‘notes 
ee shoe , Amendment make? Simply, that instead 
whole cost of keeping up the schools had f ieee bel h ide and 
heen paid outof public funds, there had been is — oe pean Oe ne ‘db - oa 
no popular representation on the manage- a _ es ss y there yin he ge 
ment. That was not a system initi- Se AO tee ae SG a See pene. 7 
four would have the upper hand. 


ated by the present Government, but | ; nh : 
one that was started in 186$. The third | [Opposition cheers.} If the object of 
thing they secured was the school-houses hon. Members who cheered was to do 


rent free, but that was a very small thing 2”@Y with denominational schools, let 
in comparison with the control that was | them say so. The object of the four 
to be given. It was objected that that |™anagers was to preserve the denomin- 
control was not full or efficient, and that | 2tional system. If hon. Members said 
the only way to make it efficient was to | they did not want that, they would show 
have two managers representing the their honesty of purpose, but they could 
foundation and four popularly elected. | not in the same breath say that they 
But in many districts there would be | wished to retain the denominational 
practically direct control. He would take | schools as part of the educational system 
his own parish of Hendon as an example. | of the country, and also that they wanted 
That was an urban district with a popula-| four undenominationalists to have the 
tion of over 20,000. Under the Bill, | upper hand in regard to the maintenance 
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of denominational teaching. If there was | 
to be strife—and unfortunately there | 
would be strife as long as people persisted 
in considering that this or that dogma, or | 
that opposition to this or that dogma, was 
of more importance than true religion— 
the best thing that could be done was to 
set the different interests down at the 
same table, as the Government proposed 
to do. He would guarantee that there 
would be far less strife in the future over 
the management of the schools than there 
had been in the past. The essential | 
principle of representative government 
was that conflicting interests should be 
brought together to discuss the points in | 
dispute between them. If denominational 
schools were to be maintained, as they 
must be, as part of our svstem of national 
education, the denominationalists must 
have the upper hand in matters of religion. 


| 


(9.37.) Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) understood that the object of the 
Amendment in reducing the four founda- 
tion managers to two, and possibly in- 
creasing the elected managers to four, or 
leaving them on an equality, was to con- 
vert the sectarian schools, not into secular 
schools, but into Christian schools. There 
was a great distinction between a strictly 
denominational school, in which dogmatic 
theology was taught, and a Christian 
school in which there was nothing savour- 
ing of sectarian or dogmatic teaching. 


Mr. TALBOT asked the hon. Member 
to detine Christian teaching. 


Mr. PERKS said he was not prepared 
to give a definition, but he knew from 
practical experience that the greatest 
distinction existed between a sacerdotally 
governed sectarian school and a school in 
which plain common-sense Bible teaching 
was given by the teachers. On _ the 
introduction of this Bill the First Lord of 
the Treasury said that those whom he 
called militant Nonconformists were to 
derive various benefits from this Bill. 
They had discovered none of those 
benefits so far. The paltry concession 
as to pupil teachers was worthless, and 
there was nothing in the Bill to justify 
the right hon. Gentleman in holding out 
the expectation that the Bill would meet 
some of the admitted grievances of Non- 
conformists. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not the first Prime Minister who had 
fed Nonconformity upon illusions; they | 


Mr. Bousfield. 
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were accustomed to that, to some extent, 
even under the régime of a Liberal Prime 
Minister. The compact of 1870 was forced 
upon Nonconformists by an ominous 
coalition between the then Leader of the 
Liberal Party, and a large number of 
Gentlemen who at that time sat on the 
Opposition side of the House. The claim 
that there should be four members of 
this local governing body appointed by 
the foundation managers was a grave 
injustice to vast masses of the community, 
especially in the great central counties, 
It could not be denied that in many 
counties, such as one or two of the 
Ridings of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk and Cornwall, Noncon- 
formity was in an enormous majority, 
and that there was hardly an elementary 
school in those counties in which the 
children of Nonconformists did not 
greatly outnumber those of Anglican 
parents. Yet it was said that this 
majority of four against two must be 
maintained in order to impress upon the 
children in those schools the tenets of 
the Anglican Church. That was a grave 
injustice. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR pointed out that 
the Amendment would leave the necessity 
for teaching Anglican theology in these 
schools absolutely unaffected; it would 
not make the schools Nonconformist. 


Mr. PERKS quite admitted that the 
new construction placed upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Newport 
Division of Shropshire by the law officers 
of the Crown—— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he was 
taking the interpretation placed upon the 
Amendment by its mover, viz., that if 
the Amendment were passed the instruc- 
tion in each school would be according to 
the trust deeds of the school, so that in 
denominational schools the teaching would 
be denominational. 


Mr. PERKS admitted that the new 
construction placed on the recent 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Newport Division of Shropshire—— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That has 
nothing to do with it. 


Mr. PERKS did not agree that it had 
nothing to do with it. If it was said 
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that it was totaly unimportant whether 
the four or two managers were appointed 
by the local authority or the foundation 
managers, because the religion to be 
taught in the school had nothing what- 
ever to do with the managers, that it 
was altogether outside their purview, 
and that they were to have the religious 
instruction forced upon them by the 
dictum of the local clergy, with an 
appeal to the bishop—if that was the 
view taken, it wastotally at variance with 
the speech of the Prime Minister a few 
days previously. This majority was 
distinctly defended on the ground that 
ijt would maintain the sectarian control 
of the schools, and one of the reasons why 
he wanted this majority reduced from 
four to two, was that he desired that these 
schools should be conducted not as 
sectarian schools, but ina more Christian 
spirit and more in consonance with the 
views of the overwhelming majority of 
the parents of the children who attended 
them in some of the great counties of the 
country. He feared it was almost too 
late to hope that the Government would 
make this important concession. It was 
one of the fundamental points in the whole 
Bill. The tests of teachers was one, the 
appointment of teachers was a second, 
and this was a third, and on these funda- 
mental questions Nonconformists had 
received no concessions whatever. There 
was a growing feeling of discontent on 
their part—a feeling that they had been 
unjustly treated and, he was sorry to 
say, misled to some extent by the too 
friendly or too optimistic views of the 
Prime Minister as to the concessions 
that would be made with a_ view 
to removing Nonconformist grievances. 
He hoped that even at this late hour 
something might be done to fulfil the 
pledges which the Prime Minister un- 
questionably made when he introduced 
the Bill in March last. 


(9.50.) Dr. MACNAMARA said that 
this was one of the few questions in a 
very complex Bill in regard to which the 
issue was absolutely clear and simple. 
The Government averred that they must 
preserve the denominational system, 
while the Opposition declared that for 
every penny of public money spent there 
must be public control. Those two views 
were not in themselves incompatible, but 
they were entirely incompatible under 
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the scheme of the Bill. The scheme of 
the Government was to create in each case 
a body of managers which should do two 
things at one and the same time— 
preserve denominational instruction and 
secure public control. He believed that 
it was impossible to do these two things 
with one and the same body of managers, 
and that in endeavouring to do it the 
First Lord of the Treasury was setting 
himself an impossible task. He had 
himself several times suggested a scheme 
by which the schools would be placed 
under full public control, and, at the 
same time, denominational teaching 
preserved. That plan was to rent the 
denominational buildings—-to buy them 
out if they were for sale, or to supplant 
them by others—and then, having the 
schools under public control, to give the 
fullest facilities outside the time-table of 
the school to the denominationalists to 
come in and give denominational teaching. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL asked what would 
be the system of religious teaching 
ordinarily. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he would 
have all the children join in a simple 
family Bible observance and prayer. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: Would the 
Cowper-Temple Clause be maintained ? 


An Hon. Memper: And what about 
toman Catholics ? 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he had 
always admitted that the Roman Catholics 
would require special treatment—a sort 
of special treatment which was compatible 
with the system of popular control in 
existence all over Scotland at the present 
time. As to the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
it would not be maintained in its entirety. 
The school would be opened with common 
family worship—the singing of a hymn 
and the recitation of a prayer—and that 
would be an end of it so far as the school 
was concerned. After school he would 
give the fullest facilities, free of any 
charge, to anybody to come in and give 
religious instruction according to the faith 
preferred by the parents of the children. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: These details as to 
the mode in which religious instruction 
should be carried on do not arise on this 
Amendment. ‘To some extent they are 
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involved in the question of whethe 
the foundation managers are to have a 
majority, and hon. Members may state 
their views as to what the result may be, 
but this detailed discussion is out of 
order. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he would at 
once bow to Mr. Speaker’s ruling, and he 
would not pursue that point any further. 
Whatever might be the result of this 
Bill, the system arrived at in our 
Colonies, after a chastening which this 
country was likely to go through for the 
next ten years, would bethesystem they 
would arrive at. The Government said 
they would put denominational schools 
upon the rates. He was very glad they 
had done so, and he was extremely glad 
that that bold step had been taken. He 
was tired of the system which was main- 
tained by voluntary subscriptions, foritwas 
a dangerous anachronism. The Govern- 
ment intended to evade popular control, 
which was @ consequence of rate aid. 
In that they were pursuing quite a futile 
course. The most remarkable thing in 
connection with the discussions on edu- 
cation during the last ten years was the 
extraordinary change of front on the 
part of the Church of England. He had 
made a close study of the attitude of the 
Church of England for the last ten years, 
and he was quite astonished at the 
change of front which had taken place, 


more particularly on this question of | 


rate aid. In 1895 the position of the 
Church was not to touch the rates under 
any circumstances, because the feeling 
was that popular control must follow, and 
that that would be the undoing of the 
denominational system. In 1895 the 
Archbishops’ Committee submitted some 
recommendations to Lord Salisbury as a 
basis on which the Government should 
legislate upon the education question, 
and they were then of the opinion that 
if the schools came upon the rates they 
would cease to be denominational. 
Therefore, they were afraid to come on 
the rates. Dr. Temple, at that time, 
was of the opinion that it would be best 


for the Church to consider whether it | 


would not be better to surrender some 
of their schools to the School Board 
than put the Church schools on the 
slippery slope of the support of the rates. | 


On the 9th of June, 1896, the Bishop of ' 


Mr. Speaker. 
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Gloucester said that in regard to accept- 
ing aid from the rates, the objection 
seemed to be insurmountable, for if they 
received money from the rates they 
could not remain freein the management 
of the schools. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India spoke at 
Stepney on November 3rd, 1896, and he 
asked, “Could the right to religious 
teaching be maintained if voluntary 
schools were put upon the rates?” The 
Government had tried to maintain that 
right. The noble Lord in that speech 
went on to say that he very much 
doubted this, because the moment a 
charge was put upon the rates those 
who paid the rates would try to get con- 
tro! over the expenditure of the money. 
Lord Cross’s Commission of 1888 sug. 
gested a rate aid of 10s. per child for 
voluntary schools, and that was scouted by 
Churchmen. Thethen Bishop of London, 
at the Church Congress in the same year, 
said he was confident that any proposal 
to put the schoels bodily on the rates, 
and so do away with the necessity of 
voluntary subscriptions, was tantamount 
to giving up the voluntary schools 
altogether. Therefore hon. Members 
opposite, who with their eyes open placed 
these schools upon the rates, must stand 
the consequences. Lord Selborne was a 
member of the Archbishops’ Committee 
which sat in 1895, and he said that he 
looked with the greatest fear to their 
having to take any such course as that 
of claiming any share of the rates, for 
that would be handing the schools over 
body and soul to the enemy. He had 
no shadow of a doubt that the rate aid 
meant absolute public control in the 
long run, and they could not keep down 
the public representatives to the propor- 
tion of two out of six. Up to the last 
year or two all the leaders of the Church 
had been profoundly against rate aid, 
because it would mean the destruction of 
the voluntary system. Dr. Temple had 
said that to take a share of the rates 
would, to his mind, have a disastrous 
and lowering effect. and he did not see 
how the rates could possibly come to 
them without popular control accompany- 
ing it. He thought they were creating 
a Frankenstein which would destroy the 


system which, before the State had any 


concern in the matter, many Church- 
people made sacrifices to build up. They 
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could not possibly avoid the inevitable 
consequence of rate aid, which was com- 
plete popular control. 

He had found that in the immediate 
future the cost of maintenance of each 
child in denominational schools would 
be about 55s. per year from public funds. 
The denominationalists were to contri- 
bute roughly about 3s. per child for the 
use of the buildings, and the Church was 
to keep up the fabric, or, rather, that was 
intended during the early discussion of 
the Bill. One of the early Clauses pro- 
vided that the managers should main- 
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but he was afraid the evidences of it 
were too strong to be ignored. The 
Church claimed to have a distinct 
majority in the country. He thought 
that in some cases very exaggerated 
claims had been made. He heard of a 
clergyman the other day who stated that 
in his opinion the Nonconformists were 
in the habit of overrating their numbers 
and their strength, and he said that it 
they could be numbered accurately, they 
would be found to be in a considerable 
minority. This clergyman said he was 
the chaplain of a prison where there were 








tain the fabric out of funds provided by | 103 prisoners in the gaol, and of that 
them, and that was called a fair bargain. | number no less than ninety-eight were 
Since then that bargain had been| members of the Church of England. 
whittled down. The total cost of main- | The explanation of that was that in a 
tenance would come to about 60s. per| country with an Established Church, 
child, and 55s. of this would come out|every prisoner whose religion was un- 
of the public funds. In other words,| known was put down as belonging to 
eleven-twelfths of the money would be | the Established Church. The claim 
found by the public, and one-twelfth by | made by the Church was the inalienable 
the denomination. Under this Bill, in| right of the parents to have their 
return for finding eleven-twelfths of the | children brought up in the faith of their 
money, the public was to have two-sixths, | fathers and their forefathers. Surely 
or four-twelfths, of the management of | that also applied to the children of Non- 
the schools. The public ought to have} conformists. Why could not the clergy 
at least eleven-twelfths of the manage-| trust the people? If they would only do 
ment if they found eleven-twelfths of | so it would strengthen their position 
the money. Personally he viewed the | enormously, and by refusing to do this 








future with the utmost equanimity. He 
very much objected to the Accommodation 
Clauses, which he thought were vicious 
to the last degree. He objected to the 
sweeping off from voluntary funds of 
the obligation to keep up the fabric. He 
felt sure that by this proposal the 
Government were endeavouring to do 
an impossible task. 
down upon the ratepayers and presented 
a demand upon them for their schools, 
they would find that the ratepayers would 
want to have something to do with the 
management. 


(10.15.) Mr. TOMKINSON (Cheshire, 
Crewe) said that as a Churchman, and 
as one actuated with nothing but the 
best wishes towards the Church, he 
desired to say a few words about this 
Clause and about the Amendment which 
had been moved. As one who had 
listened a very great deal to the discus- 
sion and said very little, he was astonished 
to notice that there appeared to exist on 
the part of the clergy a rooted distrust 
of the people. He was sorry to say this, 


When they came | 


they were striking a blow at their 
| Church. 
| the almost insane dislike on the part of 


They had heard repeatedly of 


the Church to publicly elected bodies and 
to School Boards. They had heard over 
and over again charges of irreligious 
tendencies brought against board schools, 
which had often been refuted. The 
Leader of the Opposition the other day 
gave a number of statistics in regard to 
the composition of five of our largest 
School Boards, and it was found that 
over 60 per cent. of them were Church- 
men, and about 30 per cent. Noncon- 
formists. They had had the testimony 
|of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
regard to the efficiency of the education 
given in board schools. The County 
Council of the county which he repre- 
sented had had a special meeting to 
consider this Bill. On that Council there 
was a considerable majority of Conser- 
vatives, but after discussing this Clause 
they passed a resolution by an over- 
whelming majority of quite two to one 
that inasmuch as the public were going 





to find most of the money the public 
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ought to have a majority upon the board 
of managers of voluntary schools. In 
order to prevent an agitation in the 
shape of resistance to the rates, he urged 
upon the Government the necessity of 
adopting some suggestion which would 
remove the grievance complained of. 


Mr. SPEAR (Devonshire, Tavistock) 
regretted that the Government had 
not seen their way clear to accept the 
recommendation made, he thought 
from both sides of the House, to give 
the pvblic an equal representation 
with those representing the trust. 
He ventured to think that if that policy 
had been pursued, and the denomina- 
tionalcharacter of the schools maintained, 
it would have done away with a good 
deal of the suspicion and friction that 
had since arisen. He was fully aware 
that it would have been necessary to 
modify Clause 73 of the 1870 Act, 
otherwise the denominational character 
would not be preserved. He was not 
partial to the preservation of the de- 
nominational character in our schools. 
He would very much prefer a national 
system of education with the simple 
reading of the Bible, and a simple ex- 
position, but he was convinced that that 
was impossible of attainment at the 
present moment. Notwithstanding his 
disappointment that the G pvernment 
had not been able to give a larger public 
control on these committees, he was 
still hopeful that, with the control of the 
County Council and the Borough Council, 
and with the two representatives of the 
public on the committees, a more liberal 
method of carrying on these schools 
would obtain in the future than had 
been the case in the past. If he had to 
make his choice, he had no hesitation in 
saying, as a sincere Nonconformist, that 
he would much prefer this Bill, with all 
its defects, to the suggested policy of 
preferential treatment for Roman 
Catholics. 
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Catholic school a majority of Pro. 
testants should control the teaching 
of Catholic dogma. [Cries of ‘No.”| 
They would have full power to send 
four Protestants to control Catholic edu- 
cation if the Amendment were carried, 
He did not look upon the hon. Member 
for North Camberwell as a bigoted 
secularist, but he would like to know 
what his general Christian teaching was, 
Did he now really want a majority of 
Protestant managers to control Catholic 
schools? Did he want to send to a 
Catholic school a Protestant teacher? 
They had been told that Catholics 
should get separate preferential treat- 
ment, and that had been advocated on 
the Liberal side of the House. There 
were over 500 Amendments to the Bill 
put on the Paper, but did a single 
Liberal Member put down an Amend. 
ment in favour of preferential Catholic 
treatment ? He was not aware of one, but 
if any hon. Member did, he apologised to 
him. The fact was,the Roman Catholies 
had been used by the Nonconformists as a 
sort of red herring drawn across the trail. 
Catholics were quite aware of that. He be- 
lieved that the Liberal Members were 
really, in their hearts, fairly disposed to 
Catholics, but they did not dare pro- 
pose preferential treatment and face 


their constituencies. Catholics were 
now offered a good Bill. Mr. Davitt 
stated recently in the United States 


that they would now get 15s. per child 
more. Mr. Davitt was not a friend, but 
an opponent, of the Bill, and yet that 
was his opinion. That was a very large 
sum of money to the Catholics. If the 
Leader of the Opposition would get up 
and say that he would bring in a Bill 
proposing preferential treatment for 
Catholics, he would be ready to say, 
“Let the Church of England and the 
Nonconformists fight their own battle.” 
But as there was no prospect of that, 
he thought Catholics were -right to 


/accept what they could get now under 


this Bill. The hon. Member for North 


_Camberwell said that as the taxpayers 


CoLOoNEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) hoped | 
that this dreadful Amendment would 
be withdrawn. If it was not with- 
drawn, let the House understand the | 
position so far as Catholics were con- | 
cerned. The mover of the Amendment | 
proposed that in regard to every) 


Mr. Tomkinson. 


found the money they ought to have the 
control of the schools. But surely the 


hon. Member was aware that Roman- 


Catholics also paid taxes. It had been 
stated that an agitation was springing 
up againstth e Bill ; but if the Roman 
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Catholics were true to themselves in 
Ireland and in England it would be of 
little avail. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie) said it appeared 
to him that the question now before 
the House was one of great gravity 
from the broad point of view. Those 
who sent him to Parliament had been 
giving consideration to this Bill. While 
he accorded a general support to the 
Government, he believed that he had 
a clear mandate from his constituents 
on this subject. He did not think the 
Government were entirely aware of the 
popular sentiment in Scotland. His 
lellow - countrymen in Scotland were 
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unable to understand this principle of 
four and two managers as arranged 
by the Bill) The Government could 
not dissociate the principle of public 
control from the granting of public 
money from the rates. He believed 
that a blunder had been committed by 
the Government in this matter, and he 
urged them to concede equality of re- 
presentation as a wise and prudent 
policy in the interest of those whom 
they were desirous to serve. 


(10.38.) Question put. 


The House 
Noes, 97. 


divided :—Ayes, 
(Division List No. 585.) 


178; 


Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

jailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J.(Maneh’r 
Balfour,RtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 


AYES. 


| Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 

| Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
| Fisher, William Hayes 

| Fison, Frederick William 

| FitzGerald,Sir Robert Penrose- 
| Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
| Flannery, Sir Fortescue 

| Fletcher, Kt. Hon. Sir Henry 
| Flower, Ernest 

| Forster, Henry William 

| Galloway, William Johnson 

| Gardner, Ernest 

| Garfit, William 


Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 
Bigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
ond. Edward 


| Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
| Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
| Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
| Graham, Henry Robert 

| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Bousfield, William Robert | Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu | Groves, James Grimble 

Bull, William James Halsey, Kt. Hon. Thomas F. 
dutcher, John George | Hamilton, RtHnLord G(Midd’x 
Carlile, William Walter | Hanbury,Rt. Hon. RobertWm. 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. | Hardy,Laurence(Kent, Ashfrd 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire | Heath, Arthur Howard( Hanley 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Chamberlain, RtHnJA(Wore’r | Higginbottom, 8. W. 
Chapman, Edward | Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Clare, Octavius Leigh | Hobhouse, RtHnH.(Somers’t,E 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | Hope,J. F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis Hoult, Joseph 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady | Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) | Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Cranborne, Viscount | Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred | Kemp, George 

Crossley, Sir Savile | Kennedy, Patrick James 
Dalkeith, Earl of | Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop. 
)-Irymple, Sir Charles Keswick, William 

Dewar,SirT. R.(TowerHamlets | Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


| Lawrence,Sir Joseph (Monm’th 
Doughty, George | Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Lawson, John Grant 


Doxford,Sir William Theodore | Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 


Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


Fellowes,Hon. AilwynEdward | Lockie, John 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mane’r | Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
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Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lueas,Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas,Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumining 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, WJ H( Dumfriesshire 
Milner, Rt. Hn.Sir FrederickG. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, David J.(Walth’mst’w 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventr 
Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nolan, Col. John P.(Galway,N. 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Percy, Earl 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hon. M. W(Stalybridge 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield ) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney 
Rolleston, Sir John F. J.. 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Rutherford, John 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse). 
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Seely,Maj.J. E.B.(IsleofWight) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks.) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart,SirMarkJ.M ‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 


Allan,Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP (Glouc., Stroud 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Grant, Corrie 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
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Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond,Rt. Hn.Sir WilliamH. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Webb,Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt.-ColA.C. E(Taunton 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 


Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
NOES. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. SirWilliam 

Hardie,J. Keir(Merthyr Tydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 

Hayne,Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 

| Hemphil],Rt. Hon. Charles H. 

| Horniman, Frederick John 

| Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jones, David Brynmor (Sw’nsea 
Kitson, Sir James 

| Lambert, George 
Langley, Batty 

| Layland-Barratt, Francis 

| Leese,SirJ osephF. (Accrington 

| Levy, Maurice 

| Lewis, John Herbert 

Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

| Macartney, Rt Hn. W.G. Ellison 

| Maecnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 

| Mansfield, Horace Rendall 

| Markham, Arthur Basil 

Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 

| Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 

| Moulton, John Fletcher 

| Newnes, Sir George 

| Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Perks, Robert William 

| Philipps, John Wynford 

| Price, Robert John 

| Rea, Russell 

| Rickett, J. Compton 

| Rigg, Richard 

| Roberts, John Bryn (Kifion) 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 











Whiteley,H.(Ashton-und. Lyne | 
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l Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H.(Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath) 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 

| Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 

| Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


| 

TELLERS FOR THE AyEs— 
| Sir Alexander Acland. 
| Hood and Mr. Anstruther, 


Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Spencer, Rt Hn.C. R( Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 

Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams,Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Fred. W.( Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, J.W.(Worcestersh. N. 
Woodhouse,SirJ T (Huddersf'd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 








Amendments made— 


‘*In Clause 7, page 3, line 34, leave out ‘so 
long as,’ and insert ‘ but.’ In Clause 7, page 3, 
line 35, after ‘them,’ insert ‘only so long as.’ 
In Clause 7, page 3, line 41, and page 4, line 1, 
leave out ‘ with respect to,’ and insert ‘for.’ ” 
—(Sir William Anson.) 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
shire, E.) said he wished to move the 
omission of sub-Section ()) of Clause 7, in 
order to ascertain the views of the Govern- 
ment in regard to inspection. This was 
the only place in which inspection was men- 
tioned in the Bill. He thought it was 
understood by the Government and the 
House that His Majesty’s Inspectors should 
still continue te inspect all the schools ; 
but the local education authorities would 
also appoint their own inspectors, and he 
hoped something would be put into the 
Bill in regard to the duplication of inspec- 


tion of the schools all over the country. 
Duplication of inspection would not be 
good for the schools, for the local educa- 
tion authority, or for the ratepayers, and 
he was anxious that this should be 
avoided. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


‘*In page 4, line 6, to leave out sub-Section 
(6) of Clause 7.”--(Mr. Henry Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
| Bill.” 


*Sm WILLIAM ANSON said that he 
was fully alive to the risk and the evil of 
duplication of inspection, and it should, 
so far as it lay in his power, be avoided. 
His right hon. friend would not expect 
him to say what line the Board of 
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Education would take up in every case, 


because much would depend on the local | 


authority and on local circumstances ; 
but he might safely say that it would be 
the desire of the Board of Education to 
act with the local authorities, and to 


enter into some arrangement by which 


the results of their inspection could be 
utilised for the benefit of the local 
authorities. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE said that 
after that explanation by the Secretary to 
the Board of Education he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Mr HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said he was glad that the 
answer of his hon. friend the Secretary 
to the Board of Education foreshadowed 
some amount of Departmental action in 
regard to inspection. If that could be 
done without endangering the efficiency 
of the schools, it would prove of great ad- 
vantage 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAMBERT, in moving that the 
words “ the consent of ” should be omitted 
from the beginning of sub-ection (c), 
said that his intention was 
quently to move the insertion of other 


words, the effect of which would be that | 
the local authority should appoint and | 


dismiss teachers. That was, indeed, the 


clear issue which he proposed to submit | 


to the House. It was said that the local 
authority would have the control of all 
secular education ; but it was impossible 
that they should have such control unless 
they had the absolute right to the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the instruction 
in the schools was secular, and it was 
absolutely impossible for the local 
authority to have control over it unless 
they had the power to appoint and dis- 
miss the teachers. The local authority 
ought to be trusted and given as much 
power as possible. 
a form of dual control in regard to the 
appointment of teachers, but there was, 
unfortunately, no provision for the dual 
payment of the teachers. Not a single 


penny of the teachers’ salaries would be | 


paid by the managers; and he insisted 


that the principle should be observed | 
that those who paid the teachers should | 


control their appointment and their dis- 
missal. They knew very well that the 
success of a school largely depended upon 
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At present there was | 
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‘the masters, and if the control of the 
local authority was to be real it was 
absolutely necessary that his Amendment 
should be carried. Under the Bill the 
Board of Education was to be called in, 
in the event of any dispute arising 
between the local authority and the 
managers. He had not a _ profound 
confidence in the Board of Educa- 
‘tion. The hon, Gentleman the present 
| Secretary to the Board of Education 
would notalways be in power. A change 
was possible, and another gentleman 
might be appointed head of the Depart- 
ment who had different views from those 
held by the hon. Baronet. But if the 
local authority were made responsible 
for the appointment and dismissal of the 
teachers, they would maintain the even 
tenor of their way, and their policy 
would be far more stable than under the 
control of the Board of Education. 
They had been told that to give the 
power of appointing the teachers to the 
local authority would be to destroy the 
denominational character of the schools. 
He could not see that. There was, he 
contended, a great deal of truth in a 
'statement of an hon. Member that in 
this matter the Church would be far 
better off if they trusted the local 
authorities. These would not be 
revolutionary bodies. Most of the 
| County Councils had a large majority 
f Conservative members, and they 
would not be likely to do anything 
which would inflict any grievance on 
the denominational schools which they 
had under their control. The defects in 
the Bill were bound to be cured in the 
long run, because the country would 
assert itself. They had had a division 
the previous day on a most extreme 
clerical Clause, and although the Prime 
Minister gave the House no lead in the 
matter, that extreme clerical Clause was 
rejected by an enormous majority. They 
had seen over and over again that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not give 
any real power to the local education 
authorities. This could not he a lasting 
settlement unless his Amendment were 
carried. There would be no security for 
the teachers, who would be under the 
harrow of the managers, whereas, if 
his Amendment were carried, the 
teachers would be under the control of 
| the local education authority, which was 
'a body more likely to give them fair 


| 
| 
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play than the managers. It seemed to| against fair play that one half of the 
him that they had no right to ask that | community should be banned from putting 
something like 11,000 head teachers in | teachers into these schools. He insisted 
the country should be submitted to a/| that the Bill would not be workable, and 
denominational test. Such a thing | that it would not effect that educational 
was unknown in National Government. | reform which they had all hoped to see. 


He did not suppose that the Prime | Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
Minister asked the members of His | 


Bill, 





Government what their religious con- | 


victions were; and why should they 
ask the teachers? The Bill put the 
clock backwards, and apparently 
religious tests were to ke revived. It 
was an insult to the Nonconformists of 
the country to say that they 
were not to have a _ share in 
the teaching of any of these 11,000 
schools. It had been said that conces- 
sions had been made to the Noncon- 
formists ; but he would like the head of 
the Education Department to tell the 
Nonconformists how they were to benefit 
under this Bill. He was afraid that the 
hon. Baronet would have the greatest 
difficulty in doing so. If the power 
were given to the local authorities to 


appoint and dismiss the teachers, that | 
would, he was convinced, reduce a large | 


amount of objection to the Bill. The 
concession which had been given in regard 
to assistant and pupil teachers was no 
concession, when the appointment of the 
head teachers was left in the hands of the 


managers, who were to have regard to the | 


religious convictions of the head teachers. 


It was stated by the Prime Minister that | 


the Roman Catholics formed an effective 
bar to giving the local education authority 
the right to appoint teachers, but for his 
part he did not see that the Roman 
Catholics presented any obstacle in the 
way. 
was on their side in this matter, and that 


the system organised by the Bill would | 


not goon. From a political point of view 


he believed that nothing would be better | 


for his party than that the Government 
should reject his Amendment, because if 
they accepted it a great part of the 
opposition to the Bill would, as he had 
said, fall to the ground. Directly the 
ratepayers realised that they were to be 


saddled with all the expense of maintain- | 
ing these schools, and at the same time | 


were to be deprived of the power of 

appointing and dismissing teachers, they 

would rebel and there would be a change 

probably much more drastic than he 

suggested by his Amendment. 

Clause was contrary to fair play. 
Mr, Lambert, 


He said most distinctly that time | 


The 


It was ' have a proper training under the Bill. 


“In Page 4, line 8, to leave out the words ‘ the 

| consent of.’ ”__(Mr. Lambert.) 

| Question proposed, “That the words 

proposed to be left out stand part of the 
e ” 


Lil. 


| 
| *Srr WILLIAM ANSONsaidthat hither- 
to they had been reviving, with zest and 
/at some length, the discussions of last 
| summer, but now they were asked to re- 
consider a matter which was discussed 
with great animation and also at con- 
) siderablelengtha month ago. He hoped 
it would not be considered disrespectful 
if he did not answer the hon. gentleman in 
great detail. The managing body con- 
stituted by Clause 6 was constituted with 
, the definite object of preserving the de- 
nominational character of the schools. 
They ought to have something to 
manage, and the principal business of 
their management was surely the 
appointment of the teachers. He did not 
think that the House would go back on 
' what it had already done in regard to 
school management. 


*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said he moved a similar Amend- 
ment a month ago, but the arguments 
| then advanced had not been answered; 
neither had the arguments which his hon. 
friend had brought forward to-night been 
_answered. There was a grievance, which 
was not inconsiderable, felt by Noncon- 
formists in the matter. There were about 
11,000 voluntary schools out of the 
20,000 public elementary schools in the 
country ; and, mainly speaking, in those 
| 11,000 schools the teachers were members 
_of one denomination, while in th2 remain- 
|ing 9,000 schools half the teachers at 
| least were members of the Church of 
England, because the training colleges, 
| which were supported by public funds to 
which Nonconformists contributed, were 
absolutely closed to members of the Non- 
| conformist bodies, and, therefore, Noncon- 
| formists were unable to receive a proper 
training as teachers. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said they would 
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' the *Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said a large | tions being provided in any event for 
tting number of Nonconformists would still be in | some years to come, and the prospect of 
isted a very inferior position as he understood | an immediate increase of rates of 6d. to 
_ and the Bill. The training colleges of the| 1s. in the £ above those at present 
ional country had as boarders only those who | enforced in connection with elementary 
see. belonged to one denomination, and the education, made it most unlikely that 
: result was that members of that de- County Councils would further add to 
the a" were placed in a privileged/ the rates and provide new training 

sitio . 

: colleges. It was, therefore, most im- 
wail Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that under | Portant, if only to secure efficiency, that 
the the Bill all that would be changed, as all State-aided denominational colleges 

there was unlimited power to train should be thrown open to Noncon- 

teachers in rate-aided institutions. formists. oo of neh ape = 

ther- we aT masters in the country he believed that 

and *Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said he was | some 16,000 or 17,000 would be selected 

last oe. prepared to admit that certain | from one denomination alone, and as 

om pow -— were conferred on the County long as that grievance existed they 

issed eaten were justified in protesting against this 
= Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Full powers. | Bill and supporting this Amendment. 

— s ti t 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said th (11.18.) Question put. 

ctful : ms A. SH said that 
nin the Prime Minister must be aware that | The House divided :—Ayes, 178 ; Noes 
con- there was no prospect of such institu-! 82. (Division List No. 586.) 
with ae 

AYES. 

> de- Agg-Gardner, James Tynte Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph | Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow ) 

ools, Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel | Doughty, George Lawrence,SirJoseph (Monm’th 
to Anson, Sir William Reynell | Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- | Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Arkwright, John Stanhope Doxford, Sir William Theodore | Lawson, John Grant 

s of , 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. Durning- Lawrence, Sir Edwin | Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 

| the —t Rt. mo — Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton | Leigh- Bennett, Henry Currie 

not iley, James (Walworth) Fellowes,Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Llewellyn, Evan Henry 

: on Bain, Colonel James Robert Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mance’r | Lockie, John 
it Balearres, Lord | Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst | Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
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Balfour,RtHn.GeraldW (Leeds | Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | Long,Col.CharlesW.(Evesham 

: aero os ee eee | Fisher, William Hayes ee) 

ron athurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | Fitzroy,Hon. Edward Algernon | Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

end- Bentinck, Lord Henry C. Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry | Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
ents Bignold, Arthur Forster, Henry William Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 

-y Bigwood, James Galloway, William Johnson Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
red ; Blundell, Colonel Henry | Gardner, Ernest Macartney, RtHnW.G. Ellison 

hon. Bond, Edward : | Garfit, William Macdona, John Cumming 

been Boustield, William Robert Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans | M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 

hich Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John Godson,SirAugustusFrederick | Maxwell, WJ.H(Dumfriesshire 

oid Lage —— Montagu | Goulding, Edward Alfred Milner, Rt. Hn. Sir FrederickG. 
4 ull, William James | Graham, Henry Robert Milvain, Thomas 

bout Butcher, John George Gray, Ernest (West Ham) Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 

the Carlile, William Walter | Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury | Montagu, Hon.J.Scott(Hants. ) 

the Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. | Greville, Hon. Ronald More, Kobt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
neil Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | Groves, James Grimble Morgan, David J(Walthamst’w 
be ne : (Derbyshire | > Rt. Hon. Thomas F. | Morrison, — 
ers ecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Hamilton,RtHnLordG(Midd’x | Morton, Arthur ylmer 

1ain- Chamberlain, Rt Hn.J.A(Wore. | Hanbury, Rt. Hu. Robert Wm. | Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 

s at Chapman, Edward | Hardy,Laurence(Kent, Ashfrd | Murray,RtHn. A.Graham(Bute 

ae Clive, Captain Pp ercy A. | Harris, Frederick Leverton Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 

Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley | Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 

ges, Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | Henderson, Sir Alexander Newdegate, Francis A. N. 

ls to Colomb, SirJohnCharlesReady | Higginbottom, S. W. Nicholson, William Graham 

were Compton, Lord Alwyne | Hobhouse,RtHnH(Somers’t,E. | Nolan,Col. JohnP. (Galway,N.) 

Non- Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow | Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside | Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 

Cranborne, Viscount | Hoult, Joseph Percy, Earl 

con- Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) | Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | Platt-Higgins, Frederick 

oper Crossley, Sir Savile | Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse | Plummer, Walter R. 

Dalkeith, Earl of | Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Kemp, George Pretyman, Ernest George 
ould Denny, Colone! ' Kennedy, Patrick James Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 





Dicksoa-Poynder, Sir John P. | Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SirJosephC, | Keswick, William 


{ Quilter, Sir Cuthhert 
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Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renwick, George 

Ridley,Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge) 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Seely,Maj.J.E.B. (Isleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, AbelH. (Hertford, East) | 
Smith,HC(North’mb,Tyneside | 


Allen,CharlesP. (Glouc.,Stroud | 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 
Black, Alexander William 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Kobert 

Campbell- Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A.(Inverness-sh. ) 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | 
Ellis, John Edward | 
Emmott, Alfred 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro'(Leith) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Grant, Corrie 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick | 
Griffith, Ellis J. 


| 


*(11.30.) Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, 


| Horniman, Frederick John 


| Langley, Batty 


| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
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Smith, James Parker(Lanarks. | 
Spear, John Ward 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 

Stewart,SirMarkJ.M ‘Taggart | 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 


| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G(Oxf'dUniv. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, RtHonSirWilliamH. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt-Col. A.C. E.(Taunt’n 





Welby,Sir|CharlesG. E. (Notts. 


NOES. 


Harcourt, Rt. Hon.SirWilliam , 
Hardie,J. Keir(MerthyrTydvil | 


| Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. CharlesSeale- | 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. | 
Holland, Sir William Henry 


Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Kitson, Sir James 
Lambert, George 


Layland-Barratt, Francis 


| Leese,Sir JosephF. (Accrington | 


Levy, Maurice 

Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen | 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 


Roe, Sir Thomas 
Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 


held that 





in a 
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Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H (Ashton-und. Lyne 


| Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 


Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 


| Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks, 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hon. E. R(Bath 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland. 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Spencer, RtHn.C. K( Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Taylor, The dore C. (Radcliffe 


| Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. 


Thomas, David Al fred(Mert hyr 


| Thomas,J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
| Tomkinson, James 
Toulmin, George 


Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York,W.R.) 


| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 


Woodhouse,SirJT. (Huddersfd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


denominational school 











W.) said the object of the Amendment 
which he desired to move was to provide 
that the appointment of teachers of all 
grades in non-provided as well as in 
provided schools, should be made without 
reference to religious creed or denomina- 
tion. The words in the Bill referred 
only to the appointment of assistant 
teachers and pupil teachers, and that 
was qualified by the mysterious words 
“if itis thought fit.” It was not clear 
by whom it was to be thought fit ; but pre- 
sumably it would be by the managers, | 
and they would be unlikely to appoint | 
teachers without reference to creed or 
denomination. He desired to omit the 
words “if it is thought fit,” and also 
the limitation of the Clause to assistant | 
teachers and pupil teachers. It was. 


| of Education took no part. 


an assistant teacher or a pupil teacher of 
another denomination might be ap 
pointed; but that the head teacher 
should be of the denomination to which 
the school belonged. He admitted that 
the option to appoint pupil teachers 
and assistant teachers of another 
denomination was a slight advance on 
the present system; but he based his 
Amendment on the change which was to 
be made with regard to the maintenance 
of the schools. Hitherto, a denomina- 
tional school had been a quusi-private 
institution. It had relations to the State 
which were very loose and indirect, and 


| the contract between the teacher and the 


managers was one in which the Board 
That was all 
denominational 
was 


to be changed. The 
schools, so far as secular education 
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concerned, would be under the local | to discharge his duty properly, or not to 
authority, and were to be wholly main-| give the religious instruction which was 
tained from public sources; and, there-| required, he could, under the Bill, be 
fore, he claimed that the provision with | dismissed. If the teacher did his work 
reference to the appointment of teachers | satisfactorily, that would be sufficient. 
i those schools should be similar to that | [f he did not, then he could be dismissed : 
in provided schools. What was the case byt let them not lay down a theological 
at present with regard to the board schools? | test of an invidious character which "teal 











A School Board laid down the syllabus | entirely opposed to the spirit of the 
of religious instruction. It was known to | time and the feeling of the nation, and 


the applicants for positions as teachers 
under the Board, and it was understood 


that every person applying was willing | past. 


and prepared to give that instruction. 
He submitted that that should be the 


case also with regard to the denomina- | 


tional schools. He was not prepared to 
say that it was the proper thing for a 
man who did not accept the creed of a 


certain denomination to accept employ- ment in non-provided schools 








|which was the sole survivor of many 
|tests which had _ existed in thie 
That would be wrong in theory, 
fallacious in practice, and repugnant to 
}the free institutions of the country, 
and ought to be removed from the Bill. 
No practical difficulty would arise if the 
test were removed, as the main stream of 
teachers who would apply for employ- 
would 


ment as a teacher in a school belonging | belong to the Church of England ; but if 


to that denomination ; but he was pre- | 
pared to say that the question of his | 


sincerity was not a question into 
which other people should go. If 
the test proposed to be applied 


to teachers in denominational schools 
were to be applied to incumbents 


| 


the test were removed, a measure of 
religious liberty would be given to a 
; * 
class who, after the passing of the Bill, 
would be in all respects public servants, 
without in the least interfering with the 
efficient teaching of the articles and creed 
of the Church of England in non-provided 





in denominational benefices, he thought 
strange results would emerge; and he) 
claimed that freedom to undertake the | 
duty of giving religious instruction should 
be granted to teachers, as well as to 
persons who were engaged in giving 
religious instruction in a higher sphere. 
They had done away with religious tests 
at the universities, and the tendency of 
the time and of public feeling was against | 
their perpetuation, especially in institu- | 
tions maintained by public funds. The | 
denominational school of the future would | 
not be a quasi-private institution, but | 
would be a wholly public institution ; | 
and, to all intents and purposes, so far | 
as its funds were concerned, it would be 
under the general control of the local 
authority, and would be on the same 
footing as a board school. They had 
not laid down in the case of board | 
schools, that no one should teach whose 
religious creed or private views went 
beyond the Cowper-Temple Clause ; and 
he submitted that they had no right in 
anew kind of board school to lay down 
the principle that a teacher should be 
tested to sce if his religious views were 
such as the school required. That was a 
matter between the teacher himself and 





schools. It was not as if the immediate 
result of his Amendment would be that 
teachers would be appointed to Church of 


| England schools who were Agnostics, or 


Baptists, or Methodists. The bulk of 
the teachers would be, for many years to 
come, qualified to give religious instruc- 
tion in Church of England schools. What 
he claimed was that the fact that a 
candidate presented himself for employ- 
ment in anon-provided school, whether it 
was Church of England, Wesleyan or 
Roman Catholic, ought to be taken as 
evidence that he was willing to give 
instruction in that school, and if his 
educational credentials were satisfactory, 


jhe ought to be allowed to enter that 


school without being asked whether he 
was a communicant of the Church of Eng- 
land, or a believer in the Athanasian 
Creed. After the passing of the Bill, a 
teacher in a non-provided school would 
be, to all intents and purposes, a public 
servant. At present he was not a public 
servant, and was engaged on a contract 
between himself and private persons who, 
by an anachronism, had the management 
of a school eleven-twelfths of the income 


of which was provided out of public 


sources. By a legal fiction, a denomina- 


his conscience, but if he was found not tional school was at present a private 


‘ 
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institution, and the teacher was a 
private person, and it might be said 
that the House had no right to interfere 
with any test which the managers of a 
denominational school might set up. But 
all that was to be changed. Although 
the appointment of teachers in the future 
would rest with the managers, the teachers 
would be public servants ; and was it to 
be contended that any Government would 
think of setting up a system of theological 
tests, direct or indirect, for the public 
servants of the country? It was not 
done in the case of the Welsh Intermediate 
Act, or in the case of the Technical Edu- 
cation Acts. The stream of tendency for 
the last twenty or thirty years had been 
in the direction of removing theological 
tests, and he asked the House to follow 
that stream, and not to attempt to obstruct 
or dam it. If they did, they would do 
violence to the feeling of the country and 
to the consciences of many thousands of 
future public servants. It might be said 
that the teachers would not suffer in the 
future any greater hardship than they had 
suffered in the past, but the position was 
changed, and the teachers, as citizens and 
Englishmen, had a right to claim that 
this matter should be put on a proper 
footing. The teachers were not willing 
to submit to those tests. They had 
perhaps to submit to them in the past as 
a condition of their employment, but not 
willingly, and he ventured to express the 
warning that such a condition in the Bill 
would set up another subject of irritation 
in every locality, and would be another 
reason why the Bill would not be regarded 
as a settlement of the question. In the 
name of the teachers, he protested against 
such a test being applied to them. It 
could be removed without any practical 
difficulty, and he claimed that the sole 
judge in the matter should be the teacher 
as between himself and his conscience. 
If he failed to give the teaching required 
he could be dismissed. For all these 
reasons he claimed that justice should be 
done to the teachers, and it was for that 
reason that he moved his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 4, line 14, to leave out the words 
* Provided that assistant teachers and pupil 
teachers may be appointed if it is thought fit,’ 
and insert the words ‘the appointment of 
teachers shall be made from among persons 
willing to teach in the school. ”—(Mr. 
Yordll.) 


Mr. Yoxall. 


{COMMONS} 
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Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put 
and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the Bill.” 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said he was not 
sure how far the words proposed by the 
hon. Member would carry out his object. 
As the Bill originally stood the managers 
had discretion inthe choice of teachers, ex- 
cept in cases where it was limited by the 
trust deed to persons of a particular de- 
nomination. The Government had intro- 
duced an Amendment extending the dis- 


| cretion of the managers where the trust 
| deed imposed a limitation, except as re- 


garded the head teacher, and by that the 
Government were prepared to stand. 
As he understood the hon. Member, he 
not only wished the managers to have 
the widest possible discretion whatever 
the trust deed might say, but that the 
managers should be forbidden to ask a 
teacher whether he was or was not pre- 
pared conscientiously to give denomina- 
tional teaching, on which the very 
existence of the school as a non-provided 
school depended. That would impose on 
the managers a disability so gross as to 
be almost ludicrous. It was a disability 
which would not be imposed on any 
other employer, and he really hoped 
the House would not consider long before 
rejecting the proposal of the hon. 
Member. 


Mr. HENRY‘ HOBHOUSE said he 
wished to submit that if the words were 
inserted they would inflict a blow on 
Nonconformists rather than confer a 
benefit on them. Was it likely 
that anyone would be unwilling to 
accept the appointment of teacher? The 
words were perfectly futile, and if they 
were accepted they would be substituted 
for words which, although they might 
not go as far as hon. Members opposite 
desired, would certainly have the effect 
of throwing open thousands of places in 


| the schools to Nonconformist teachers. 


Mr. BRYCE said that the answer 
iven by the Secretary to the Board of 
ducation entirely passed by the salient 

feature of the position, which was that 
the schools would change their character, 
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and that the teachers would become 
practically the public servants of the 
State. The imposition of a test on civil 
servants had no parallel in any part of 
the administration of the country. In 
some respects the position would be worse 
than it was at present. Many trust deeds 
did not restrict the appointment of a 
teacher from a particular denomination, 
but the proviso which the Government 
intended to insert in the Bill referred only 
to assistant teachers and pupil teachers, 
and, therefore, implied that the head 
teacher should be appointed from the 
denomination. 


*Srr WILLIAM ANSON said the 
object of the Clause which would be in- 
serted at a later stage was to give the 
managers a wider discretion where the 
trast deed limited that discretion. 


Mr. BRYCE said he thought that this 
might very well be construed by the 
managers asa direction to them to appoint 
teachers from the denomination. That 
would be the interpretation which the 
managers would be likely to put upon the 
Clause. The whole case had _ been 
very fully and clearly argued by his 
hon. friend, and he would only add 
that, to his mind, there was not in 
the whole Bill a provision more retro- 
grade or unfortunate, or more calculated 


{26 NoveMBER 1902} 
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to prejudice the teaching profession, and 
that interest which the public had in secur- 
ing the widest choice of competent men to 
enter the teaching profession. That 
was the broadest interest the public had, 
and it would be narrowed by the pro- 
posed provision. 


*Mr. BULL (Hammersmith) said he 
should like to ask the hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment whether it was 
not a fact that the London School Board, 
on more than one occasion, refused to 
appoint teachers who professed Free 
Thought. Without entering into the 
merits of the matter, was not this a 
religious test? If it was not, what was 
it ? 

*Mr. YOXALL said he was not aware 
of the case to which the hon. Member 
referred, but the inference he drew was 


not correct. He had already stated his 
own view —— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has already spoken on the 
Question before the House. 


(11.53.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 69 ; Noes, 
168. (Division List, No. 587.) 


AYES. 


Allen,CharlesP.(Gloue. ,Stroud | 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B 
Black, Alexander William 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh) | 
Bryce, "Rt. Hon. James 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 


Leigh, § 
Levy, Meusice 


Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh.) | 


Ellis, John Edward 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co. ) | 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

a Corrie 


| Rea, Russell 
| Rigg, Richard 


Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick) | Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
| Roe, Sir Thomas 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William | | Runciman, Walter Mr. 
Hardie, J. ag ge 0s gts Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 


NOES 


Arkwright, John “nar ge 
‘orster, Hugh O 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


Griffith, Ellis J 


Harmswor th, R. Leicester 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Aynew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
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Arnold- 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
| Lambert, George 
Layland- ‘Barratt, Francis 
Leese,SirJoseph F. (Accrington 
Sir Joseph 


Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 

| Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) | Norman, Henry 
Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | Philipps, John Wynford 

| Price, Robert John 


| Rickett, J. Compton 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 

| Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 

| Spencer, RtHn.C. R. (Northants 
Stevenson, Francis S. 

Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred ( Mert ‘thy ; 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, Henry J.(York (W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Herbert Gladstone 
and Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lor 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 





Y 
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Groves, James Grimble 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton,Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
me gf Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence(Kent, Ashfrd 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley) | 
Hickman, Sir Alfred } 
| Hobhouse, RtHnH(Somers’t,E | 
| Hope,J.F.(Sheffield, Brightside 
Butcher, John George | Hoult, Joseph 
Carlile, William Walter | Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. | Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | Jeffreys,Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. | 
Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire | Kemp, George 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Kennedy, Patrick James 
Chamberlain,RtHnJ.A(Wore. | Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop. | 
Chapman, Edward | Keswick, William 
Clive, Crptain Perey A. | Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow | 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | Lawson, John Grant 
Colomb,Sir John CharlesReady | Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Compton, Lord Alwyne | Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) | Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Cranborne, Viscount | Lockie, John 
Cripps, Charles Alfred | Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Crossley, Sir Savile | Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Cust, Henry John C, | Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham | 
Dalkeith, Earl of | Long,Rt Hn. Walter (Bristol,S. | 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Denny, Colonel | Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) | 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. | Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth | 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph | Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Doughty, George | Macartney, RtHn. W.G. Ellison 
D vuglas, Ri. Hon. A. Akers- | Macdona, John Cumming 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore | M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) | 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin | M‘Cann, James 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Maxwell,W J H(Duifriesshire 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ(Manc,r | Milner,Rt. Hon.SirFrederickG. | 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst | Milvain, Thomas 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. | Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
. Fialay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | More, Robt. Jasper (Shropsh.) | 
&* Fisher, William Hayes | Morgan, D. J. (Walthamstow) 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon | Morrison, James Archibald 
Fleucher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Forster, Henry William Murray, RtHnA.Grabam(Bute 
Galloway, William Johnson | Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Garfit, William Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) | Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Godson,SirAugustusFrederick | Nicholson, William Graham 
Goulding, Edward Alfred | Nolan,Col. John P. (Galway,N. 
Graham, Henry Robert | Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Greene,HenryD.(Shrewsbury) | Percy, Earl 
Greville, Hon. Ronald Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Adjournment of 


Balfour,Rt.Hn.Gerald W (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bentinek, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
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It being after midnight, further 
consideration, as amended, stood ad- 
journed till Tomorrow. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND. | 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Considered in Com mittee. 


Pretyman, Ernest George 


| Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 


the House. 


Plummer, Walter R. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
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Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hon M. W. (Stalybridge 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
tutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 8S. G. Stopford- 


| Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 


Saunderson,Rt. Hn.Col. Eiw.J. 
Seely,Maj.J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, A bel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC.(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks. 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 


| Stewart,Sir Mark J.M ‘Taggart 


Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


| Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G(Oxf’dUniv. 


Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 


| Tully, Jasper 


Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond, Rt Hn. Sir WilliamH. 


| Warde, Colonel C. E. 


Webb, Colonel William George 


| Welby, Lt.-Col. A.C.E(Taunton 


Welby,SirCharlesG. E. (Notts.) 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H(Ashton und. Lyne 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset} 


| Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 


Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE Nogs— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 


(In the Committee.) | Order of 


Clause 2 :— 


Question again proposed, “‘ That Clause | 
2 stand part of the Bill.” | 


the 
| October last, adjourned the House with- 


House of the 16th 


| out Question put. 


Adjourned at ten minutes after 


Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 27th November, 1902. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


















SOUTH AFRICA, 1902. 
Copy presented, of Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
§ sentences passed under Martial Law [by 
= Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
={Address 20th November ; Mr. Henry J. 
: Wilson); to lie upon the Table, and to 
= be printed. |No. 383. | 


y the Me 


4 


> AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL IN- 

- STRUCTION (IRELAND) ACT, 1899. 
Copy presented, of forty minutes by 
‘the Department of Agriculture and 
< Technical Instruction for Ireland sanc- 
‘ tioning Forms of Instruction for certain 
*County Boroughs, Counties and Urban 
: Districts [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 
‘ TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

: Copy presented, of Diplomatic and 
‘Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 
22918 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
: Table. 


licwle 


ALTERATIONS IN THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 

Address for “ Return showing (1) the 
names of those present at the Conference 
on the 28th day of February, 1894, of 
: Representatives of the King’s Printers 
sand the University Presses of Oxford 
‘and Cambridge to consider proposed 
Alterations in the Printing of the Prayer 
‘Book ; (2) a list of all the alterations in 
the Printing of the Prayer Book then 
arranged ; and (3) the authority under 
which the three Presses took action.”— 
(Mr. Charles M‘Arthur.) 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 





Hackney Downs Railwa Accident— 
Intercommunication Apparatus. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, | 


VOL. CXV. = [Fourru Series] 
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|in view of the statement contained in the 
‘last paragraph of the Report of Lieu- 
/tenant Colonel Von Donop, R.E., con- 
cerning the accident which occurred on 
the Great Eastern Railway near Hackney 
| Downs Station on the 25th April last, 
| will he state whether the Railway Com 
pany have yet provided all carriages on 
their passenger trains with the apparatus 
for intercommunication which has been 
approved by the combined Railway Com- 
panies; and, if not, will he state the 
cause of the delay. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
Railway Company concerned have in- 
formed the Board of Trade that, under 
instructions given by the directors in 
March last, all their existing passenger 
carriages are being fitted with the 
apparatus when they come into the 

‘ workshop for repairs; it had previously 
been determined by the company that 
all new carriages should be so fitted. The 
hon. Member is no doubt aware that 
Railway Companies are under no 
statutory obligation to fit with communi- 
cation apparatus trains that do not run 
twenty miles without stopping. 


Coastguards, Ilfracombe Division— 
‘Alleged Neglectful Look- out, 
Mr. SOARES (Devonshire, Barnstaple) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that on 
Thursday night, the 13th instant, two 
vessels, 7.¢., the ‘‘ Bessie Clark,” of Braun- 
‘ton, North Devon, and the “Ouse,” of 
Appledore, were in a serious danger of 
being wrecked after crossing the bar at 
the mouth of the estuary of the Taw and 
Torridge; whether he is aware that 
flareups were burnt as danger signals by 
the crew of the “Ouse,” and by the crew 
of the “James,” of Appledore ; whether 
|he is aware that no notice was taken, 
and no assistance rendered by any one: 
| and will he cause inquiry to be made into 
the failure of the coastguard to keep a 
| look-out in this case. 


| 
| (Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) I 


| have obtained a Report on the case to 


which the hon. Member refers from the 
Inspecting Commander of Ilfracombe Divi- 
sion of Coastguard. It appears that the 


| flares were seen by the coastguard both 


at Downend Point and Westward Ho, 
but as the weather was fine at the time 


Z 
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and the wind moderate it was supposed | 
that they were intended as a signal for a | 
pilot. The coxswain of the Appledore 
lifeboat is stated to have understood the 
signals in the same way. I will make 
further inquiry as to the confusion of 
signals that appears to have arisen. 


Questions. 


Coal Duty—Decreased Import of British 
Coal into Russia. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil): 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to a recent consular report from 
Pernau stating that the quantity of coal 
imported into that port during the year 
1901 amounted to 37,220 tons, of which 
20,695 were British and 16,525 West- 
phalian, while in 1900, the year before 
the imposition of the coal duty, 40,375 
tons, all British, were imported ; and will 
he say when the report will be presented 
to Parliament; and, seeing that the 
general decline in trade activity has been 
this year accompanied by an increased 
total exportation of British coal when 
bunker coal is added, will he say whether 
he has official information assigning any 
reason for the particular result the general 
decline has had at Pernau. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
consular report referred to has already 
been presented to Parliament (No. 2911, 
Annual Series), and if the hon. Member 
will consult it, he will see that the experi- 
ence of the buyers of Westphalian coals 
at Pernau was such that the British Vice- 
Consul does not think those coals are 
likely to be imported there again. As 
regards the cause of the decline, the 
general remarks that I made on the 
subject in the answer which I gave to the 
hon. Member on Monday last + apply to 
the case of Pernau. 


Vaccination—Fees for Exemption 
Certificates. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a recent 
decision of the magistrate at the 
Marylebone Police Court, in which’ 
a medical man, who claimed a certificate 
of exemption under the Vaccination Act 
in respect of a child born in August 
last was required to pay a fee of 1s. for | 
the exemption certificate; and, seeing | 





+ See page 235. 
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that this fee has to be paid by persons 
of the poorer classes who have con- 
scientious objections to vaccination, 
will he state upon what ground a magis- 
trate has power to make this charge for 


Questions. 


an exemption certificate. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers. 
A fee such as that mentioned 
is charged for a certificate of exemption 
from vaccination in accordance with the 
ordinary law governing the charges made 
in connection with proceedings before 
magistrates. The charge is not confined 
to this class of certificate. The magis- 
trate has power in a proper case, on 
application, to remit fees. 


Cruelty to Children—Penruddocke Case— 
Alteration of Law—Removal of Mr. 
Penruddocke’s Name from Roll of 
Magistrates. 

Captain GREVILLE (Bradford, E.): 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether bis attention 
has been called to the sentence imposed 
upon Mrs. Penruddocke, convicted of 
cruelty to one of her children at the 
recent sessions at the Central Criminal 
Court, by which a fine was inflicted for 
aggravated cruelty; and whether, in 
view of the fact that sentences of im- 
prisonment are sometimes awarded in 
cases of cruelty to children, he proposes 
to introduce legislation which would 
secure uniformity of punishment in such 
cases. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary  Akers- 
Douglas.) Detailed answers were given 
to somewhat similar Questions yesterday. 
I would only add that legislation to 
secure uniformity of punishment in all 
cases is as impossible as it would be 
undesirable. The punishment must 


obviously vary according to the circum- 


stance of each case as they present 
themselves to the Court. Statutes can 
only define the limits within which the 
variation may take place. 


Mr. HOGG (Sussex, Eastbourne) : To 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, in view of the 
verdict of the jury in the Penruddocke 


‘ease and the censure passed on Mr. 


Penruddocke, his name will be allowed 
to remain on the rota of justices of the 
peace ; and whether he will consider the 
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advisability of proposing a change in the | substantially correct. I am informed, 

law to prevent the possibility of cruelty | however, that the case is under appeal, 

being inflicted on young children with-| and I must await the result of that appeal 

out imprisonment. | before considering whether there is any 
| action that ought to be taken. 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers- | 
Douglas.) In answer to the first para- | Promotion in the Central Telegraph Office. 
graph I must repeat my answer of Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
yesterday to the effect that it is not pro-; W.): To ask the Postmaster General 
posed to remove the name of the gentle- | whether, in view of the statements of the 
man in question from the Commission late Controller of the Central Telegraph 
of the Peace. As regards the second Office that the only qualifications for 
paragraph, I think it must be obvious | entry into the senior class of telegraphists 
that no such hard and fast rule for) Were good conduct, seniority, and 
assigning the punishment without regard manipulative ability, he will explain 


to the circumstances of the case would| Why a telegraphist has been promoted 
be admissible. over the heads of thirty of his fellows ; 


and whether, in view of the repeated 
Cost of Training Seamen. assurances that the conditions of entry 
Mr. HARMSWORTH (Caithness-| ito the senior class have remained 
shire): To ask the Secretary to the) unaltered since 1881, he will state if the 
Admiralty whether he can state the cost | ™°" passed oe re of good conduct and 
per head for trained seamen from the | POSS®SS manipulative ability. 
time they joined till they have passed | 
through the gunnery and torpedo schools | (Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
and are regarded as efficient. I must ask the hon. Member to refer to 
the answer given by me to the Question 
(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The | of the hon. Member for Hoxton on 13th 
average cost per head from time of join-| of this month,+ to which I have nothing 
ing to date of becoming either a seaman | to add. 
gunner in a gunnery school, or seaman | 


torpedo man in a torpedo school, is as | Central Telegraph Office—Appointment 
of Supervisors. 








follows :— é 
| Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: To ask the 
| If trained as | If trained as | Postmaster General whether he is aware 
| term, | a bevin | that officials attached to the personal 
| training ship.| training ship. | staff of the Controller Central Telegraph 
—_—- ——-| | Office have been given important positions 
£ £ /on the superintending staff of the com- 
Seaman gunner -| 291, |S 261 | mercial section; will he say whether 
Seaman torpedo man | 314 | 284 | these officers have previously performed 


| the work of supervision among telegraph 
, operators and are acquainted with the 
Alleged Dishonesty of a Glasgow Lawyer. technical and practical part of their 
Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): To | duties; and whether he will explain why 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his) men who have performed the work of 
attention has been drawn to an inter-| supervision in the instrument gallery for 
locutor issued by Sheriff Boyd, Glasgow, | a number of years have not been selected 
on the 19th November, in which he | for these positions. 
describes as dishonest the conduct of a 
certain lawyer in withholding, by means| (Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
of false representations, damages which | The two officers who were recently pro- 
had been awarded to his client for | moted from the Controller's Office to be 
injuries received in the course of his | superintendents in the Central Telegraph 
employment ; and will he state whether | Office had been assistant superintendent 
he proposes to take any further steps in| and assistant superintendent 2nd Class, 
the case. respectively, in the general body before 
entering the Controller’s Office, and were 








(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) | — a aes 
The facts stated by my hon. friend are + See preceding volume, page 859. 
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well acquainted with the duties of super- 
vision. These officers were chosen because, 
in my opinion, they were the best fitted 
for the duties of their new posts. 


Questions. 


Bilbao Harbour Lights. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in view 
of the losses sustained by the mercantile 
marine through the present system of 
lighting of the entrance to Bilbao Har- 
bour, will he state whether the Spanish 
authorities have yet been induced to 
render the lighting more effective. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) Since 
my answer to the hon. Member's Question 
on this subject of the 7th of May last 
His Majesty’s Consul at Bilbao has re- 
ported that the apparatus for the light- 
house now in course of construction has 
been ordered. 


Volunteer Long Service Medal—Sug- 
gested Alterations. 


Mr. EUGENE WASON (Clackmannan 
and Kinross): To ask the Secretary of 


State for War whether, in view of the | 


increased stringency of the requirements 
for Volunteer efficiency, he will consider 
the advisability of granting the Volunteer 
long service medal for ten years service, 
instead of twenty as now, and granting 
a bar or clasp for every further period of 
five years service ; and whether he would 
be willing to change the colour of the 
present ribbon attached to this medal 
from its present shade of dark green, 
either by the insertion of a white stripe 
in the present ribbon, or by replacing it 
altogether by one of a brighter and more 
attractive hue. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
I do not think the multiplication of 
medals proposed in the Question would 
tend to raise their value in the eyes of 
the Volunteer Force, and no proposal has 
been made to the War Office to alter the 
colour of the present ribbon. I therefore 
think it would be inexpedient to adopt the 
suggestions put forward in the Question.e 


Reserve of Officers—Gratuities. 
CotoneL BROOKFIELD = (Sussex, 
Rye): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether it is the case that 
captains and majors of the reserve of 





+ See (4) Debates, evii., 944. 
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| officers, retiring on pensions of £200 
a year, after twenty or more years 
|service, are eligible for any benefits 
/under Paragraph 60) of the Royal 
‘Warrant ; whether officers having less 
'than twenty years service, who have 
| retired with gratuities, can under Para- 
graph 6014 obtain additional gratuities 
of £400, being the difference between 
gratuities already received and the 
larger amount payable in respect of 
longer periods of service completed 
during mobilisation ; whether, while the 
| pensions of mobilised reserve officers 
‘have been suspended during their 
employment on full pay, they receiving 
only the difference between pension 
and pay for the further services they 
have rendered, the officers who had 
retired with gratuities have not been 
subjected to any deduction on account 
of the income derived by them from 
such gratuities ; and will steps be taken 
to place both categories of officers on an 
equal footing as regards recompense for 
| the services they have performed. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
In reply to the first paragraph, these 
| officers generally are not so eligible with 
the exception of a few who retired with 
vested rights. The reply to the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative, with 
the proviso that by the extra service 
the officer comes into another gratuit- 
able period. The reply to the third 
paragraph is in the affirmative. I must 
remind my hon. and gallant friend that 
the deductions hitherto made from the 
pay of the re-employed officers who retired 
/on a gratuity were suspended during 
the war, but following other precedents 
in the public service pensions are sus- 
pended on an officer reverting to full 


pay. 


1st Inniskilling Fusiliers—Return Home. 

THe MAsTER oF ELIBANK (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, looking 
to the continued service in South Africa, 
dating from December, 1899, of the 


Ist Battalion Inniskilling Fusiliers, and 
its loss in action of twelve officers and 
192 non-commissioned cfficers and men, 
and also in view of the fact that the 2nd 
Battalion of the regiment is in South 
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617 Questions. 


Africa, he will consider the possibility of 
removing the lst Battalion to a home 
station. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
This battalion will be brought home in 
its turn from South Africa as soon as it 
can be spared. 


Extra War Gratuity—Participation by 
flicers. 

THe Master oF ELIBANK: To ask 
the Secretary of State for War if he 
will say why officers were not permitted 
to participate in the extra war gratuity | 
granted to the warrant officers, non- | 
commissioned officers, and men under an | 
Army Order issued in January, 1902; 
and if there is any precedent in previous 
campaigns where officers were excluded 
from participating with their men in 
war gratuities. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
It was held that in view of the prolonged 
detention of the reservists in South 
Africa, and of the fact that the soldiers 
of the regular forces were serving side 
by side with men drawing considerably 
higher rates of pay, inadequate provision 
had been made for the war gratuity to 
the warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men. The same reasons did 
not apply to officers, 


Officers Serving Abroad—Exemptions 
from Income Tax. 


Mr. GROVES (Salford, S.): To ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
will consider the claims of officers of 
His Majesty’s Naval and Military Services | 
to exemption from income tax when | 
serving abroad. 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) Officers in | 
the service of the Crown, Naval, Military, | 
or Civil, are by the Income Tax Acts, | 
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| of State for War whether he is now in a 
| position to give the number of officers 
who served with Volunteer companies 
‘and Engineer detachments in South 
| Africa, and who were mentioned in 
despatches and received rewards. 


*TueE FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE WAR OFFIGE (Lord STANLey, 
Lancashire, Westhoughton): Thirty- 
eight officers of the volunteer companies 
and engineer detach ments were mentioned 
in despatches and of these four were 
| rewarded. 


Civil Surgeons and the War Gratuity. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, in view of the fact that civil sur- 
geons employed in South Africa as well 
as civil veterinary surgeons employed 
both at home and abroad and not holding 
commissions receive a gratuity, whether 
he can explain why civil surgeons who 
have been employed doing military duty 
at Home are not entitled to the gratuity. 


*Lorp STANLEY : The civil surgeons 
employed in South Africa and civil 
veterinary surgeons employed at home 
were engaged under a contract, one of 
the conditions of which gave them a 
right to a gratuity of sixty-onedays’ pay 
on completion of twelve months’ service 
or cessation of engagement. The civil 
surgeons employed at home were not 
engaged on such a contract, were em- 
ployed purely as civilian surgeons, and 
therefore have no claim whatever to 
such gratuity. 


Captain NORTON: Does the noble 
Lord deny that they are both under the 
Royal Warrant which was issued in 
Army Order 186, and which distinctly 
says ‘‘ ex-officers or civilians.” 





chargeable with income tax on their | 


1 


salaries paid out of Votes whether serv-| *Lorp STANLEY: I do not deny any- 
ing at home or abroad. This has/| thing, but I do say that two separate 
always been the case, and I see no reason contracts were made, one of which gave 
for making any change. veterinary surgeons sixty-one days’ pay, 
while the other, into which the civil 
surgeons entered of their own free will, 


did not give it. 


(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 





War Rewards for Volunteer Officers. 
Mr. LUKE WHITE (Yorkshire, E.R., 
Buckrose): I beg to ask the Secretary 


Captain NORTON: The Secretary 
for War gave me an answer in an 
opposite sense some time ago. 














619 Questions. 


Artillery Volunteer Adjutants. 

Sm MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he is aware that the 1st 
Ayr and Galloway Artillery Volunteers 
have not had the services of an adjutant 
for more than a year; and will he state 
how many other Artillery Volunteer 
corps have no adjutants at the present 
time, and what steps he proposes to take 
to meet the difficulty, in consideration 
of the higher efficiency expected from 
Volunteers. 


*Lorp STANLEY: The adjutancy of the 
regiment in question has been vacant for 
a year, and several other Artillery Volun- 
teer corps have been without adjutants 
in consequence of the great demand for 
artillery officers in the recent campaign. 
Instructions have recently been issued to 
General Officers commanding to take 
immediate measures to secure candidates 
for the vacancies. 


Colonial Allowances to Officers Serving 
in South Africa 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somersetshire, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he will state what allow- 
ance, if any, it is proposed to grant to 
officers serving in South Africa to meet 
the cost of living in that country ; and 
whether, in the event of an increase in 
the colonial allowance being granted, he 
will direct that it shall date from the 
conclusion of hostilities. 


Lorp STANLEY : The Colonial allow- 
ance has been raised to 4s. a day, with 
effect from the lst September last. This 
is an increase of 2s. 6d. on the allowance 
of Is. 6d. payable in Cape Colony and 
Natal before the war. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN : Does that apply 
to the South African Constabulary ? 


Lorp STANLEY: That Question 
should be addressed to the Colonial 
Office. 


South African War Transports. 

Mr. CHARLES M‘ARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty when it is pro- 
posed to complete the Return giving the 
names, tonnage, &c., of the vessels 
engaged as transports during the South 
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African War, and whether he will add 
to the particulars already given the rates 


of freight paid for the chartering of 
vessels throughout the war. 


Questions. 


THe SECRETARY 10 tae ADMIR.- 
ALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-Forster, Belfast, 
|W.): A further Return bringing the 
‘information with respect to names, 
tonnage, &c., up to the 31st October 
‘last, has been presented to Parliament. 
| This Return will be continued for the 
| present year in due course. As a rule, 
| it is not considered in the interests of 
the public service or of the contractors 
themselves, to publish detailed particulars 
|of prices paid. In the present instance, 
| however, the particulars as to rates of 


| freight have been laid before the Royal 
| Commission charged with enquiry into 
| the conduct of the War, and no doubt 
any points affecting the public interest 
arising out of the examination of these 
particulars will be considered by the 
| Commission in making their Report. 








Sir WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
In order to make the Return complete, 
will the hon. Gentleman say how many 


|of the vessels were fitted with water- 
| tube boilers ? 


[No answer was returned. ] 


Admiralty List of Irish Lights. 

*Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether his attention has been called 
to the inaccuracy of the description of 
many of the Irish lights in the Admiralty 
lists, due to the fact that no allowance 
has been made for alteration in the varia- 
tion in recent years; and whether, in 
view of the importance of these lights to 
navigators, he will take steps to have the 
Admiralty lists revised and corrected. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The small 
differences in the bearings of the sectors 
of the lights due to the constant altera- 
tion in the variation of the compass 
needle are corrected in the Light Lists 
from time to time, when the alteration is 
sufficiently great. It is, however, not 
absolutely necessary to do this very fre- 
quently, for the lines showing the radii, 
between which the sectors are visible, are 
always correct on the Admiralty Charts, 
as they are laid down on them from the 
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True Meridian ; and it is the Chart, and 
not the Light List, that should be used 
for navigational purposes. 


Questions. 


*Mr. LONSDALE: Is the hon. Gentle- 


man aware that several accidents have 
occurred in consequence of the variation 
of these lights ? 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: No, Sir. I! 


think if the Admiralty Chart is relied 
upon for navigational purposes, no acci- 
dents will occur. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): | 


The hon. Gentleman suggests that the | 


Admiralty Chart should be relied on, but 
is he not aware that that Chart is very 
often an old one, whereas the Light List 
is issued year by year, and is looked upon 
as the guide for lights by all seamen 4 


[No answer was returned. ] 


Indian Native Army—Promotions 

of Colonels. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he can state 
whether, in administering the new system 
of promotion of colonels of the Native 
Army to the rank of generals, considera- 
tion will be given to the cases of those 
colonels whose promotion was stopped 
under the old system, and who cannot 
now obtain promotion under the new 
system unless the new regulations are 
made to apply as from the date of the 
expiration of the old system of pro- 
motion. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord GrorGe HAMILTON, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The Royal Warrant 
referred to last Tuesday has stopped the 


principle of promotion by seniority to the | 


rank of Major-General, and has substituted 
in its place a system of promotion by 
selection. Promotion by seniority has 
therefore ceased, and, having ceased, no 


claim can be urged by those who under | 


the new system may not be selected. 


Scarcity of Employment. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the President ot the Local 
Government Board whether, having 
regard to the scarcity of employment 
which now exists in many parts of the 
country, and the fact that the scarcity 
usually becomes more general during 
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| the winter months, he will consider the 

| advisability of issuing a circular, similar 
|in character to those issued in 1893 and 
| 1895 by the Local Government Board, 

| urging the local authorities to carry out 
/such works of sanitation and local im- 

| provement as could be undertaken by 
| those who are in need of employment. 


| THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 


-GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
| Lona, Bristol, S.): The subject referred to 
|in the Question is receiving my careful 
consideration, and I am taking steps to 
obtain the best information | can with 
regard to it. Iam not in a position to 
say that it is expedient to issue at the 
present moment a circular of the kind 
suggested, but if 1 should hereafter find 
this course to be desirable, I shall not 
_ hesitate to adopt it. 


| Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): May I ask whether the situa- 
tion is not aggravated by the wholesale 
importation of pauper aliens. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: No, sir, I 
cannot say I have reason to believe that. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr Tydvil): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of the destitu- 
tion due to scarcity of employment, the 
Government will introduce legislation on 
an early date to empower local author- 
ities, acting either singly or in combina- 
tion, to make provision for obviating 
the hardships entailed upon the working 
class during periods of bad trade. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
LORD or tue TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour, Manchester, E.): I may 
remind the hon. Member that a Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1895 on this 
subject, and reported in 1896, and of 
that Committee the hon. Member was, I 
believe, a member for a part of the time. 
It did not find it practicable to make . 
any recommendations for legislation to 
supply work. The Local Government 
Board have no evidence of seriously in- 
creased destitution or scarcity of employ- 
ment, though the Bourd of Trade Gazette 
suggested some recent increase in the 
number of unemployed. 
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*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, | a Bill, which came into effect on the 15th 
W.R., Cleveland): Will the right hon. | of February last, which gave protection 
Gentleman consent to the reappointment | against the export of diseased animals of 
of a Committee or Royal Commission to | a contagious character from Argentina, 
consider what measures are practicable | and also against the introduction of 


for dealing with this question ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
question is hardly ripe for a second 
Committee. 


Mr. J. A. Kensit. 
Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.): I beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for the Home | 


Department whether his attention has 
been called to the proceedings arising out 
of a public meeting held at Liverpool on 
30th August last, in connection with 
which Mr. J. A. Kensit was bound over 
to keep the peace in £200 and two 
sureties of like sum, or in default there 
months imprisonment, while other per- 
sons were bound over in their own re- 
cognisances of £5; and whether he 
proposes to take any action in the matter. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AKERS DovuG.as, Kent, St. Augustine’s) : 
Some two months ago the case to which 
the Hon. Member refers was engaging 
my almost hourly attention. I tken took 
the action which appeared to me to be 


| diseased animals from other countries, he 
will say what further guarantees he now 
{seeks from the Government at Buenos 
Ayres, and what stands at present in the 
way of the admission at Liverpool and 
Deptford of live cattle for slaughter at 
those ports, and the corresponding ad- 
mission into Argentina of our high-class 
breeding stock. 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. HAansury, Pres- 
ton): There is no connection between 
the admission of fat cattle from Argentina 
into this country and the admission into 
Argentina of our pedigree stock. Our 
pedigree stock are not admitted into 
Argentina solely because foot and mouth 
disease has existed in this country within 
the last six months. What I have asked 

/of the Argentine Government is to take 
the same precautions with regard to the 
importation of store animals into that 
country as we ourselves take even in the 
case of fat stock. I am glad to be able 
to add that the Argentine Government 
have within the last day or two submitted 
to Congress a Bill which will bring their 
law into closer conformity with our own. 


right, and in the special circumstances | 


which arose, I advised the release of Mr. 
Kensit. 
me to take. 


{In answer toa further question by Mr. | 
SLoan, Mr. AKERS DouG.Las said he did | 


not interfere with the action of the sti- 
pendiary magistrate. He only acted with 
regard to the reduction of the sentence. | 


Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman recommend a re- 
duction of the sentences of bail prisoners 
in Ireland ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Argentine Cattle Trade. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 


There is no further action for | 


Barvas Medical Officer's Report. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
|Advocate if he will state why the 
annual report of Dr. Ross, the medical 
officer of health for the parish of 
Barvas, Island of Lewis, is no longer 
published in the annual report of the 
_ medical officer of health for Ross and 
| Cromarty. 
| 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): Dr. Ross 
| did not send any special statement on 
\the health of the parish of Barvas 
|during 1901 for publication in the 
| County Report. 


| Illegal Trawling in Broad Bay 
| Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 





of Agriculture whether, in view of the | Advocate whether the Secretary for 
fact that the Argentine Government, on | Scotland is aware that the arrangement 
his request for securities against the | under which the lightkeeper at Tiumpan 
importation of cattle for slaughter into| Head, Island of Lewis, records vessels 
this country from the River Plate, passed | which are observed to be engaged in 
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illegal trawling in Broad Bay has/ Constabulary in Bagnalstown to comply 
resulted in a trawler having been | with Section 12, sub-Section (2), of the 
convicted of illegal trawling in Broad Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act in the case 


Questions. 





SHES 





Bay; and, seeing that the coastguard 
and lightkeepers have detected other 


cases of illegal trawling in Broad Bay | 
convictions, | 


which have resulted in 
will the Secretary for Scotland consider 
the expediency of communicating with 
the Northern Lighthouse Board with 
a view to ascerta n whether there are 


any other lighthouses around the coast | 


of Scotland where the practice in force 
at Tiumpan Head could be adopted. 


*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
statement contained in the first para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question 
is correct. With regard to the second 
paragraph, the Secretary for Scotland 
will consider what other lighthouses 
are placed in a similarly favourable 
position for observation, and will then 
communicate with the Northern Light- 
house Commissioners. It is, however, 
questionable whether they would hold 
a general extension of the arrangement 
referred to, compatible with the interests 
of service, which must be their first 
charge. 


Shader (Island of Lewis) Landing Place. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if the Secretary for Scotland 
will state the cause of the delay in the 
construction of a landing place at Shader, 
in the Point district of the Island of 
Lewis, in aid of which the Congested 


Districts Board provided a grant of £270 | 


on 4th June, 1901; and, in view of the 
demand of the people of the district for 
this work, and of the fact that they have 
offered free labour, will efforts be made to 
have it completed at an early date. 

*Mr. A.GRAHAM MURRAY: 
grant by the Congested Districts Board 
is due to the failure of the County Council 


to take advantage of the grant intimated | 


by that Board and proceed with the work. 


The | 
delay in taking advantage of the proposed | 


| of the service of summons at the suit of 
the Town Commissioners. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
-TRELAND (Mr. Atktnson, Londonderry, 
N.): On the 19th instant I informed the 
hon. Member for South Meath that sum- 
| monses in cases in which the Town Com- 
missioners of Bagnalstown were the com- 
plainants had hitherto been served by the 
police in order to convenience the Com- 
missioners. The police have been in- 
structed that henceforth such summonses 
should be served by the officer of the 
Commissoners. 


Banbridge Board of Guardians. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the con- 
viction of two men, named Campbell 
and Leary, at Banbridge Petty Sessions, 
by two local justices, who had ordered 
the prosecution as members of the 
Banbridge Board of Guardians; and 
whether, seeing that the defendants 
have not been imprisoned, he will state 
what action he proposes to take in this 
case. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The proceedings in 
this case were instituted by the Ban- 
bridge Board of Guardians, not by the 
Crown. The conviction was subse- 
'quently quashed and the accused were 
discharged from custody. As Campbell 
was in custody under the illegal convic- 
tion for sixteen days and Leary for 
eleven, it was not thought necessary to 
institute a second prosecution at the 
suit of the police. 


Mr. TULLY: Will not the justices 
who maliciously got these men im- 


| prisoned be removed ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Unless the County Council move in the | 


matter very soon, the offer of the grant 
may have to be withdrawn, 


Bagnalstown Police. 
Mr. TULLY I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether instruc- 
tions have been issued to the Royal Irish 


Longford Guardians—Boarding-out 
Dispute. 
| Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Chief 
|Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
‘Ireland whether the attention of the 
|Local Government Board has been 
| directed to the action of the Longford 
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Board of Guardians in terminating with 
Jane Devine, of Longford, a boarding- 
out contract for the maintenance of three 
children, because she refused to change 
her religion when summoned before the 
meeting of the Guardians; and whether 
he can state what steps he proposes to 
take in the matter. 


Questions, 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpHam, Dover): The 
Guardians are taking legal proceedings 
to compel Jane Devine to surrender to 
them the custody of these children. I 
am precluded, therefore, from discussing 
the merits of the case. 


Horse-breeding Experiments in Ireland. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state why the 
particulars of the expenditure on experi- 


ments in horse breeding were omitted | 
from the last two Reports of the Con-| 


gested Districts Board ; and will he state 
how much has been spent by this Board 
on highly-bred stallions in congested 
districts during the last two years. 
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| master General 
Mr. WYNDHAM: The amount ex-| that, when assistance 
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(17th November, and after _par- 
taking of refreshment at a local 


public-house proceeded on both occasions 
to fire shots adjacent to the re- 
sidence of the Christian Brothers; will 
he state what policemen were present 
on these occasions ; and what action is 
proposed to be taken against the parties 
discharging firearms on the public road 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Some shots were 
fired on the 5th November, but not 
near the residence of the Christian 
Brothers. The police who accompanied 
the band were unable to detect by 
whom the shots were fired owing to the 
|darkness of the night. The police 
|are pursuing their inquiries. No shots 
| were fired on the 17th November. 





| Mr. TULLY: Why were not these 
| men prosecuted for unlawful assemblv 


under the Crimes Act ? 


{No answer was returned. | 


| 


Belfast Telegraphists’ Grievances. 
Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Post- 
whether he is aware 
was required 


pended in horsebreeding during the | Tecently in the offices of the Super- 


past two years is shown in Appendix IV. 
to the Board’s Annual Reports. The 
expenditure for the period, deducting 
receipts, was £7,329, 


Irish Congested Districts Board Staff. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will give a Return 
of the number of officials and clerks on 
the staff of the [rish Congested Districts 
Board. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : Forty-nine persons 
are employed at the Central Office. There 
are seventeen inspectors and engineers 
employed in the congested districts, in 
addition to instructors in agriculture, 


fishing, lace-making, and clerks of 
works, coopers, etc. 
Corkly Orange Lodge. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
members of the Corkly Orange Lodge 
visited Keady on 5th November and 





|intending Engineer, Postal Telegraphs, 


Belfast, it was obtained from Mullingar 
and Ballina staffs, and that the appli- 
cations of Belfast telegraphists possessing 
the necessary qualifications were refused 
on the grounds of pressure of work in the 
commercial branch ; and whether, seeing 
that season substitutes were dismissed 
for lack of work, he will explain why 
the applications of the local staff were 
refused. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): I find, on inquiry, that telegraphists 
possessing the necessary qualifications 
could not be spared from the Belfast 
Post Office to assist in the office of the 
superintending engineer during the 
recent season. I ought, perhaps, to add 
that the local staff have no claim to 4 
monopoly of this work to the exclusion 
of all other Post Office servants. 


Railway Rates between Limerick and 
Liverpool. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Presi- 





dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
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attention has been directed to the com- | Brussels Sugar Convention. 
plaint of the President of the Limerick} Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
Chamber of Commerce that the Great to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
Southern and Western Railway Com-| whether, seeing that only one day's 
pany have made their through rates sittings were allowed for discussion of 
between Limerick and Liverpool higher the Brussels Sugar Convention and in 
by Dublin than by Cork or Waterford, | yjew of the number of Member: on both 
and have refused through rates by Dublin | g: deg of the House who still desire to 
to intermediate stations; and will he | speak upon it, the Government can see 
state what action he proposes to take in | j¢. way to ntsoduee the Bill fer the 
oon matter. | ratification of the Convention during the 
| present session, in order that a further 
THe PRESIDENT or THE BOARD opportunity for discussion may be given 
or TRADE (Mr. GeraLp BALFOUR, | before the obligations which the Conven- 
Leeds, Central): No, Sir, the complaint | tion will impose upon this country are 
referred to has not been addressed | entered into. 
to the Board of Trade. With re-| 
gard to the last part of the Ques-) Mr GIBSON BOWLES: May 
tion, | may remind the hon. Member J ask the First Lord, in view of the 
that the Great Southern and Western fact that many Members—among them 
and W aterford, Limerick, and W estern myseli—desire to speak on this subject, 
Railway Companies Amalgamation Act, to consider whether it would not be 
1900, geri in Section 34, that preferable that the Convention should 
reasonable facilities shall be given to be discussed, not in this sitting of the 


induce traffic to pass to, from, and via House, but in the next session, when 
Dublin, and that any case of dispute shall P : 
there will be more time. 


be settled by an arbitrator, appointed by 
the Board of Trade, on the application of = pe Nx 

any of the parties authorised by the —- A. * sar ag vce = ~— 

Section to make one. ay ae. See ee See eee 

an opportunity of discussing the principle 

en , of the Convention in connection with the 

Mr. TULLY: Has the right hon. pi) which it will be the duty of the 

Gentleman received any application for! Government to brine in. As regards 
a 6 ; > ££ « sty 7 vs s & J . ‘ 6 

the appointment of an arbitrator ? ‘the Question on the Paper in the name 

‘of the hon. Gentleman opposite, I have 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir. | to say, what can be no matter of surprise 








to the House, that the business which 
Army Contracts in Belfast. | we have to = a before yo House 
neat. ; cle the Sanna, | 8 prorogued is of so pressing a character 
t sagt ooh — “<< g vag that I do not think it possible to give 
‘ary of State lor War whether he can / 4y; additional time for the discussion of 
state on what grounds the contract for | the Restieihas wht eae wens ie 
supplying bread to the Victoria Barracks, | din ‘ P 
Belfast, and the Hollywood Barracks, | ° vitae ie 
County Down, was given to a firm of) , . : 
a3 Se -..: «| Mr. LOUGH: Will this opportunity 
wholesale druggists and chemists in Cor- (Pig: efes-winar coe megs Be a 
poration Street, Belfast; and whether, | h sities .- be tol 
seeing that this firm, being non-bakers, | ©° a cation of the treaty takes 
will have to sublet the contract, he will | P'4¢¢ : 


t: shat s " ses > in | - P 
Chie rant Meeps he proposes to take in) 46. 4 J. BALFOUR: No, I think 
not. 


Lorp STANLEY: These contracts) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Will reason- 
were arranged, as all bread contracts are, | able facilities be afforded to hon. Mem- 
by the General Officer commanding the | bers on both sides for the discussion of 
district. The firm in question was | the Bill? 
selected as their offer was the lowest | , , ; 
in the competition. Inquiries will be; Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What my right 


made as to subletting. (hon. friend is asking is that I should 
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give some account of the business of 
next session, in regard to a Bill not yet 
introduced. I should regret any cur- 
tai ment of the amount of debate which 
hon. Gentlemen desire, but I can give no 
specific pledge 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I hope it 
will not be closured on the first 
night, 


Education Bill—Position of Transferred 
Schools. 

Mr. CHARLES ALLEN (Gloucester- 
shire, Stroud): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he will 
provide in the schedule of the Education 
Bill for the repeal of Section 24 of the 
Act of 1870, or in any ether way secure 
that schools transferred by a denomina- 
tion to a School Board shall not be 
retransierred after the passing of this 


Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have answered 
several Questions as to this. My own view 
is that where a school is handed back to 
the voluntary managers, they shall not 
have the right, and the local authority 


shall not have the right, to decide off- 
hand which class of school it shall be. 
Under the provisions of Clauses 9 and 10 
the matter must be referred to the Board 
of Education. 


Education Bill—Clause 23, 

Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he proposes to insert 
words in Clause 23, sub-Section (2) of 
the Education Bill, allowing the local 
authority discretion to retain a scholar 
beyond the age of fifteen in a public 
elementary school when, in its opinion, 
there is no proper provision for higher 
education in the immediate district in 
which the elementary school is situated. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman will find on the Order Paper 
of the House an Amendment in the 
name of my hon. friend the Secretary 
to the Board of Education. It was put 
down last night, and I hope it will meet 
the case. The words to be added at 
the end of Clause 23 are— 


; ‘Provided that the local education author- 
ity may, with the consent of the Board of 
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Education, extend those limits in the case of 
any such school if no suitable higher education 
is available within a reasonable distance of that 
school.” 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I proposed to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the day after 
tomorrow, but it will be convenient 

— for him to answer now, whether 

e will reconsider the drafting of Clause 
23, as it is extremely obscure. I wished 
to know whether the intention is that 
|in a parish where the public elementary 
| school is so distant from any secondary 
school as to be inaccessible to the 
children of the parish, there should be 
| power to give instruction of an elemen- 
| tary character in the evening schools to 
persons above the age of fifteen. That 
is what ought to be made clear, as well 
as the question of how, under the Bill, 
| higher education is to be made available 

for children in parishes thus situated. | 

believe that to be the intention of Clause 
| 23, but the wording is not sufficiently 
| clear, and perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
| man will agree to alter it, either here or 
in another place. 


| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
| Gentleman was good enough to call my 
‘attention to this matter last night, and I 
| have put down an Amendment to meet 
the point. I have here Clause 23 as we 
‘propose to amend it. [The right hon. 
| Gentleman read the re-drafted Clause.’ 
| Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
| how, under that Clause, the children in 
‘rural schools distant from a central 
‘school were to get higher education 





Me. A. J. BALFOUR: That is pro 
vided for in the Amendment which I 
read in answer to the hon. Member for 
North Camberwell. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I shall divide 
the House against the first of the new 
Amendments to Clause 23, of which 
notice was given by the Government 
this morning, limiting the definition of 
elementary education and also against 
the later words extending the trust deeds. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: 
whether the sscheme—— 


May I ask 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Clause has been read, but hon. Members 
are not entitled to discuss it now. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman promise not to 
put down further Amendments today 
or tomorrow ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I cannot 
make such a promise. This Amend- 
ment was put down largely in conse- 


quence of a Question addressed to me 
by the hon. Member for North Camber- | 


well, and of another Question which the 
right hon. Member for West Monmouth 
showed me yesterday. It would have 
been a serious loss to those Gentlemen 
and to the House if [ had not met their 
representations. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: As the House 
meets at twelve tomorrow, will the right 
hon. Gentleman abstain from putting 
down any more Amendments unless he 
can show them to us today ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will do my 
best to make the right hon. Gentleman 
acquainted with them, but manuscript 
Amendments are not excluded by the 
practice of the House, and they are, 
indeed, largely availed of by unofficial 


Members. Therefore I can give no 
pledge. 
*Mr. JAMES HOPE (Sheffield, 


Brightside) : Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider the advisability of insert- 
ing in the Schedule provisions for the 
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As amended, further considered 


| Tue SECRETARY or tHe BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Sir Wittiam Anson, 
| Oxford University) moved, as a drafting 
| Amendment, to omit from Clause 7, page 
‘4 lines 15 and 16, the words, “‘ without 
| reference to religious creed or denomi- 
_ nation.” 


The Amendment was agreed to. 


*(2.45. Mr. FREDERICK WILSON 
(Norfolk, Mid) moved as an Amend- 
ment to Clause 7: “To leave out of 
sub-Section (d) the words, ‘ except for 
the teacher’s dwelling-house.’” He 
|pointed out that the ratepayers had 
| been promised the valuable asset that 
the managers would supply the school 
| fabrics free of cost, and it was only an 
afterthought on the part of the Govern- 
ment to charge rent for the teacher's 
( dwelling-house, and thus cast this addi- 
tional burden on the public. The 
'managers had secured a preponderance 
o two to one on the management com- 
mittee, and now it was proposed to let 
them escape the payment which the 
people had been promised. This arrange- 
ment would work veryunfairly in practice, 
as he would show by citing the cases 


|of two schools well known to him in 


One school had a 


|adjoining parishes. 
substantial 


handsome endowment, a 


grant, and a good school building, and 


by this Bill it would be able to charge 
the ratepayers for its teacher’s house, 





and thus not only relieve its parish rate 
| but accumulate a reserve fund. The 
| other school had no teacher’s house, no 
tithe, and shared a clergyman with 


THe SECRETARY or tue BOARD | another parish, and would therefore 
or EDUCATION (Sir Wittiam Anson, | have to provide a house for its own 
Oxford University): Such a Question | teacher, but in addition to these mis- 
as that cannot be answered without | fortunes it would have to contribute in 
notice. rates towards paying for the use of the 
| teacher’s house of the other school. Then 
OSBORNE ESTATE BILL. | take the case of an adjoining town, 
sol 3 Y | where long ago men with real zeal for 
The Select Committee on the Osborne /education built British and National 
Estate Bill was nominated of — Mr. | schools. The British school was long 
Hayes-Fisher, Mr. Solicitor General, and | ago absorbed in the School Board. 
Sir James Woodhouse.—(Sir Alexander | The building founded by voluntary gifts 
Acland-Hool.) | became public property. No rent was 
| paid [for any part of those buildings ; 


protection of voluntury school teachers, 
similar to those already inserted with 
regard to board school teachers ? 
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but the more prudent managers of the | some unknown persons, whom he de 
National school had had the wisdom | scribed generally as the British nation 
to keep the fabric in their hands. He | and the supporters of voluntary schools, 
thought the scholars might have before | He entirely denied the existence of an 
them in letters of gold the legend ‘‘Never | such bargain, though he assumed that the 
give anythingaway.” Wait long enough | hon. Member referred to the general 
and you might get rent. The managers | scheme of the Bill as presented to the 
of the voluntary schools would now be| House last May. That general scheme 
able to charge the public rent. | dealt with various things which were to 
The foundation managers were to have | be done by the managers, and with other 
a two to one majority in the control of things to be done by the local educatior, 
the schools, and they could under the | authority. The managers were to provide 
Bill teach their doctrines at the public | the buildings, and the local education 
cost. Would they give up nothing for | authority was to provide, among other 
the privilege they had gained in teach- | mange me — of the teachers, 
ing boys and girls the bitter differences | are Pray ws Ii =e cig et the 
of sectarian doctrine, differences almost | *@cher’s dwelling was part of the salary 
unknown in the House, but confined in | of the teacher ; and if, therefore, the 
ce eeuntre to varsens eed df neh | Oe supplied part of the salary of 
peut ... | the teacher they were entitled to all 

who would practically rule the parish |, ig a SoM Pages ee 
, on _ pon the local education authority — 
committees 1 The | difficulty of the admitting a bargain, which he did not— 
Church was that it did not call for in the strictest terms of that bargain, to 
enough self-sacrifice on the part of its gemand that the rent shonld be paid and 
members. The Nonconformist, on the! that the local education authority should 
other hand, thrived on self-help. He | qo what it had always undertaken to do 
loved the village chapel because he had —namely, to provide the cost of the 
paid for so much of it himself. Every- teaching in the school. If, therefore, 
thing about it reminded him of some there was a bargain, the words in the 
little self-sacrifice. Perhaps it might be | Bill would now carry it out. The objec. 
the spirit of the times, but the Church tion to rent being paid was that the 
could now declare that its religion was managers would thereby be assisted in 
cheaper than ever. If people wanted maintaining the fabric in repair. Again 
cheap religion let them go to the Church | and again hon. Members had dwelt on the 
of England. He thought, however, the iniquity of the managers receiving any 
Church of England made a great mistake assistance towards the maintenance of the 
in bargaining for rent for these school- | fabric from any sources of revenue except 
houses. The ratepayers would resent the that of private subscriptions. Surely 
extra cost they were called upon to pay for every one would admit that an educa- 
the teachers’ houses, and the only thing tional purpose was served by the main 
he could hope for was that Churchmen tenance of the schoolhouse in a good 
themselves would be more generous than condition of repair. When they started 
the Government and would grant the @ school in any locality the first thing 


buildings for education free and without | t© be done was to build a schoolhouse. 
charge for any part. But hon. Members said that they did 


not wish the managers to have any 
assistance ; they were more anxious evi 
dently to put them to their last resources 
, Ri y oo ate ae in the way of voluntary contributions, so 
(Mr. Frederick Wilson.) bog the school might fall on the rates 
e doubted whether it would be the view 

, | either of the County Council or the minor 
Question proposed, “That the words | jocal authorities, oe would find a serious 
proposed to be left out stand part of the pecuniary charge thrown on them if the 
Bill. non-provided schools should rapidly be- 
come provided schools with the cost of 

*Sim WILLIAM ANSON said that the maintaining the fabric thrown on the 
hon. Member had dwelt on the time-worn | local education authority . It was to the 
subject of the alleged bargain which had educational advantage of the whole area 
been made at some unknown time with | that the legitimate sources of income 


Mr. Frederick Wilson. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill.— 
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637 Education 
that came to the managers, other than 
contributions, should be allowed to 
come freely into their hands to maintain 
the buildings for the reception of the 


children and the educational purposes of | 


the area. Therefore, if there had been a 
bargain, that was a part of the fair terms 
of the bargain, inasmuch as the local 
authority had to provide what was a part 
of the teacher’s salary. 
able construction of the arrangement 
between the local education authority and 
the managers. The hon. Member said 
that this was a hard bargain to drive, 
and used a number of harsh words which 
he would not recapitulate, but would 
merely describe as dyslogistic. He should 
be disposed to carry the war into the 
enemys camp. The local education 
authority was charged with the duty 
of providing for the education of the 
whole area; it was bound to find 
buildings as well as to provide education 
for the children. Fortunately for the 
local authority the buildings were found 
ready to its hand. Surely there was an 
element of parsimony, or perhaps he 
should rather say of extreme economy, 
on the part of the local education authority 
if it grudged to the managers the sum 
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of Education, but he thought the word 
“shabby” was the plain English, in the 
vulgar tongue, to describe this miserable 


/attempt on the part of a great richly- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


It was an equit- | 


which was fairly due from it as part of | 


the salary of the teacher and for the 
maintenance and efficiency of the school. 
He did not believe that the County 
Councils and the other local education 
authorities would be so parsimonious or 
so grudging as hon. Members opposite 
were on their behalf. 


(3.0.) Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.) said that from the 
beginning of this Bill until the question 
of teachers’ houses was raised, it was 
thoroughly understood in the country 
that the Government gave all these 
extraordinary powers to voluntary school 
managerson thecondition that the buildings 
of the schools were to be kept up by 


them, and also everything that was | 


necessary to carry on the schools. Surely 
teachers’ houses were necessary to carry 
on the schools, and everybody understood 
that the declaration of the Government 
on this subject was that the maintenance 
of the schools other than the buildings 
was to be borne by the ratepayers, but 
that the expenses of the buildings should 
be borne by the managers and subscribers. 
He would not use the classical word 


endowed Church to throw off its contribu- 
tion in respect of which it received this 
inordinate gift of a monopoly, and cast 
it upon the ratepayers. That was the 
whole transaction. The teacher's house 
was part of the school building, and to 
advertise these buildings in the county 
newspapers to be let to the highest bidder, 
was one of the most degrading transac- 
tions he ever heard. Was it possible 
that these houses would be let to anybody 
but the school teachers? The teacher's 
house was as much a part of the school 
building as any one of the class-rooms, 
and he could not understand how any 
man in his senses could suppose that in a 
country parish where the squire and the 
parson were in charge of these buildings, 
they should be able to say to anyone, 
“Give us £20 a year and you shall have 
the schoolmaster’s house.” He could 
not understand how such a_ transac- 
tion could commend itself to the mind 
of anyone. The Secretary to the Board 
of Education had just stated that he 
would carry the war into the enemy's 
camp. Therefore the process they had 
been going through in the last few weeks 
was the most humiliating one of en- 
deavouring to cut off 1s. here and 6d. there 
from the subscribers in order to cast 
upon the ratepayers burdens which the 
supporters of voluntary schools should 
bear. He did not know what view hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would take of the 
light this would throw upon the Church 
of England. He did not think it would 
be an elevated position for the Church 
of England to take up in this matter to 
say that if they could get £5 here and 
£15 there then they would do so and 
make the ratepayers pay it. If all they 


| gained by this was to shift on to the 





employed by the Secretary to the Board chester, N.E.) said the extraordinary 


ratepayers what might amount to a 
half-penny rate, the Church of England 
would have sold its birthright for a very 
wretched mess of pottage. He should 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
friend. Even now he hoped the House 
would not support a transaction of this 
character, which he must say did not 
show itself to the advantage of the 
parties by whom it was demanded. 


*Srrk JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
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f 
thing was that hon. Gentlemen opposite | schools? He was not in the least afraig | | 
always talked about the Church of | that his constituents would call this g 
England and these voluntary schools as | shabby claim. : 
if the managers of those schools wished | t 


to get rid of their liabilities at the . 
expense of the public. Those who re- Pg se pk a 7 (Corner f 
presented large town constituencies knew ait tacit pre! thet hes 6 2 Luoaiiie a 
that there was a very different phase to ‘ yt wisdge & 
- : y of the understanding which had been § * 
this subject. A large number of these ; : ie 
schools were situated amengit peor referred to by the right hon. Gentleman | 
populations with no large funds to draw | the Member for West Monmouthshire, J ° 
; He would remind the House that the J “ 
upon and few rich people to contribute, | py ae eked Sm de 
and it was only with great difficulty, | ,." a eee cee ce di tu 
and becnumte they were dent to the tinction at all between the teachers - 
eople who sent their children to houses and the school buildings, and the 
— understanding was that it included al] § ™ 
them, that they wer eable to keep these Sadidinen ‘Sianeli dna 6 
going, for there was often a free board aia i b h ange bu 
shool next door. He did not think ve been the ream Mi 
* coal -, Of pressure brought to bear since the Bil] J ” 
the right hon. Gentleman , OPposite | was introduced, for this was a clear de- 
was taking a very comprehensive inetd parture from anything that was arrived 
when he spoke as if voluntary schools a when the Bill was first drafted. The 
were only where there were rich people right hon, Baronet said that the voluntary 
to maintain them. The right hon. schools must consider every £5 note. He 
— — ; —_ - ee thought they were doing this, and they 
standing. eo aa ean efore Of were managing extract at the : 
understandings which were assumed time many 7 pvt ie the veal 
by one side of which the other side of the taxpayers of this country. He 
eee S cetcttnn hel tele Gan ov a that we ponies “— going 
la 4 é 7 to come to an end, because, with a tew 
increased provision out of the Exchequer more days of Closure, heaven knew how 
for necessitous se of all — ‘wl many more £5 notes might be extracted. 
well as charging the rates with the The right hon. Baronet said these 
maintenance of voluntary schools, but school-houses were in very poor districts, 
the funds hitherto paid to the mana- and he gave that as a reason why the 
gers of voluntary schools would be paid rent should be charged. He appeared to 
to the local authority, and could only be forget that it was those very districts 
paid out for specific purposes, and which would have to pay the rent. This 
voluntary schools which had kept them- Was a most extraordinary argument. If 
selves going by the goodness of their these school-houses were in very poor 
education and charging fees, would now ‘districts, that was the very reason why 
be thrown back upon private resources they should not charge a rent for them. 
to meet the expenses which were thrown Under this Bill the rent would fall upon 
upon them by this Bill. It was only that particular area, and if these houses 
through the excellence of their teaching W°T® built for educational purposes why 
that they had been able to carry on. should they charge the ratepayers with 
In Lancashire more money per head was this rent ? The right hon. Baronet knew 
earned by these schools than by the board that the difficulty in those poor districts 
schools, taking them all round, but now | “*S because of their poverty, and the 


they would have to find other sources. Ttes Tan up to a very high amount. 
Tian Geleatete diliadin tik tn exniiiien Those were things they could not avoid 
every £5 note, and if the schoolmaster | Those poor districts were the place 
Sok Reem Mak ak co tees anaes where the voluntary schools were going 
a house than that paid in the board | to “look after every £5 note,” and they 
schools, clearly that was part of his| Were going to take it from the ratepayers 


income, because it saved him a rent.| Might he make one comment on the 
Under these circumstances, why was/speech of the Parliamentary Secre- 
that rent not to be reckoned along with | tary of the Board of Education? The 
the cost of maintenance of voluntary | effect of the Closure on the Bill was 


Sir James Fergusson. VO} 
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afraid | bad enough, but it was nothing com- {and even after the brilliant speech just 
this a | pared to the bad influence it had seemed | delivered he failed to see that this Clause 
to have on the hon. Member. En-/| dealing with the rents of teachers’ houses 
trenched behind the guillotine, with the | should have applied to it the epithets 
Narner protection of that potent instrument, he _ which were employed. In coming to a 
aronet hurled defiance at them and made most conclusion on a matter of this kind, 
ledge | a88tessive challenges. His speeches | every one on his side of the House was 
id ben formerly were conciliatory—he would not | disposed to give fair consideration to even 
tleman | *Y apologetic, but he used to be purely the minutest proposals of the Bill. 
hshire, | % the defensive N ow he carried the | There were places where teachers’ houses 
at the 4 War into the enemy’s camp, and he had were provided, and others where houses 
no dig. q done it very effectually. He had cap- | were not provided. He knew of a school 
achery’ tured altogether £200,000, and given it | in the parishof St. Bartholemew’s, Salford, 
nd the @ ' the voluntary school managers. He | in his own constituency, where there was 
ded all had captured half the endowments : and | no teacher’s house, and another school in 
change —really he ought to deplore this guillotine the same parish where there was an 
result, @ business, for it had not improved his adequate house. In one case the 
the Bil] q Ministerial manner—he attacked the education authority obtained the use 
ear de. § Opposition as if they were the people of the school, and had to provide a 
arrived @ Who Were getting the £200,000, and not house for the teacher at their own cost. 
The @ his friends. What about the grant of | Why should they object to pay for the 
luntary @ £250,000 out of public funds to build house already attached to the other school 
te. He @ theschool-houses ? The term “shabby” in the same parish? The hon. Member 
d they § was not strong enough to apply to this had referred in terms of contempt to the 
e same § matter. The managers were going to, poor districts. 
pockets charge the very people who gave that 
, He § £250,000, interest at the rate of 5 per Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he did 
going § cent. for the money. That wasa most not refer in terms of contempt to the 
afew impudent proposal; he thought that poor districts. 
2w how § ‘impudent ”’ was the epithet which was 
acted. § most applicable, with every desire to be| *Mr. GROVES said that the poorer 
_ these J moderate. The Bill was getting worse the district the stronger the argu- 
istricts, # ind worse. He trembled forthe Kenyon-| ment in favour of this proposal. He 
hy the @Slaney Amendment. It had cost them was not convinced by any argument 
ared to $400,000 a year already. Nay, it had which had been advanced from the other 
istricts Bost them more; the Parliamentary side of the House that there would be 
This want-in-aid went up to £500,000 as a any injustice in charging rent for the 
nt. If Bnsult. The endowments were given ; | teachers’ houses already existing, seeing 
y poo! Bxhool fees were given; and they had to that the education authority would have 
mn why my rent for the teachers’ houses. Mr. | to provide houses where there were none 
1 them. Kenyon-Slaney had no idea of the at present, or pay a proportionately 
‘hou burden he had thrown upon his country. | higher salary. 
br wk lt was a most valuable Amendment, but 
s with @’ id not think its capital value was) *Mr, TREVELYAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
. knew worth £20,000,000. Luckily, the House | E]land) asked on what basis the rent was 
sstricts [a Lords had no power tuimpose changes | going to be charged. Most of the 
nd the @" taxation, otherwise the prophecy of teachers’ houses existed or, at any rate, 
mount. ge Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 4g very large part of them, in the small 
avoid Bught take something off the income- | country villages, where there was very 
places §"* would be a very futile one. If this often no other house within a mile or 
: going rent on there would be 2d. put on the two which was good enough for a 
d they puome-tax. 'teacher’s house. He instanced the case 
payers. : EE ae __ of the village in Northumberland with 
= Mr. GROVES (Salford, S.) said’ which his family was connected. There 
; te failed to see that the provisions was a British school in that village, and 
Seere- ‘i the Bill warranted the expressions the teacher's house formed part of the 
The fiat had been used towards them by the school building. If there were two doors 
Il was lon. Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, to thes2 village schools, one led to the 
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teacher's house. The teachers’ houses; pay for the teacher’s lodgings. Surely 
were indistinguishable from the school that was going beyond the original 
buildings, which were now to be handed concordat. He believed it was beyond the 
over to the local authorities. Practically general scheme of the Bill. The scheme 
all the houses in the village were unfitted of the Bill was that the managers should 
to be a teacher’s house or were occupied. not be expected to pay for the lodgings of 
What was to prevent his father, if he the teacher. If they were going to pay 
chose, from exacting a monopoly rent far for his lodgings they would have to pay 
above the value of that house? It had for his books, school pencils, and other 
a monopoly value in that district. It things. If they allowed that the teacher 
was not business to put it into the hands should have a house provided for him 
of the private owners and Church owners by them where there was no house, they 
of these houses to charge what rent they would kave to make up their minds to 
pleased for, perhaps, the only house for provide far more than that. 
miles round in which the teacher could 
probably get decent lodgings. This was Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) observed 
far worse because of what the hon. ¢hat the hon. Gentleman had said with 
Member for Carnarvon had pointed out, great truth and force that this proposal 
for these dwellings had been largely that rent should be charged for the 
built out of public grants. For the teacher’s house was contrary to the 
last three-quarters of a century the ..pome of the Bill . 
nation had been helping to build 7 
these houses. During the period * yp PURVIS: No 
when the voluntary schools were being ‘ ak a 
built with greatest rapidity—between Mr. BRYCE said he heard words to 
1861 and 1881—1,680 houses were built that effect, and he took the words as 
with the considerable assistance of £65 expressing the truth. The scheme of 
for the house in each case. That was to t¢he Bill was that the managers were to 
say, they were putting into the hands provide the dwellings for the teachers. 
of the Church the power in many cases That was to say, the school building 
of charging rent probably above the jncluded the school house where there 
real value of a building, although the was a school house, because by the 
building had been built very largely out Act of 1870, which was incorporated 
of public funds. He thought that was a with this Bill, the school house building 
serious consideration. It proved to the included the premises of the teacher. 
full what was the system the Govern- he Bill was brought inon that footing, 
ment had chosen to adopt. If they were and it was understood that the teachers’ 
going to adopt it he should like to know residences, as well as the school houses, 
what they were going to do where were provided by the managers. The 
houses had practically a monopoly value. proposal that the managers should be 
Were they going to put something into enabled to charge rent for the teacher's 
the Bill which would give some control residence was entirely contrary to that 
over, possibly, the exorbitant demands of scheme, because, by the way in which 
some of the owners ? this Bill had been frequently expounded, 
the teacher was to be appointed and 
*Mr. PURVIS (Peterborough) said he dismissed by the managers and not by 
would not deal with the epithets hurled | the local authority. He went a little 
from the other side, such as “shabby,” | further than the hon. Gentleman, 
extortionate,” and so forth, because it | because he held that not only the school 
would generally be found that those | premises but the school teacher’s house 
who wished to drive an extortionate and| were held upon trust. What was the 
shabby bargain were those who used | object of that trust? It was that the 
extravagant language to the other side. | house should be enjoyed and occupied 
If the teacher had a house provided | by the teacher of the school, as teacher. 
at the expense of the school managers, | That was a trust which they were not 
then where there was no house, according | entitled to break. While that trust 
to the same reasoning they ought to make| stood the managers could not let the 
up their minds that the managers should | schoolmaster’s house. They had no 


Mr. Trevelyan. 
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power to doso. The house could not be; heaven that they were not as those 
used for any other purpose except for a other men—extortioners and unjust. 
residence for the teacher, and therefore | The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
it was not in the market for the, for West Monmouthshire professed to 
purpose of charging a rent. Looking at translate the adjective used by his hon. 
it from a strictly legal point of view— friend the Parliamentary Secretary of 
as, no doubt, hon. Members opposite the Board of Education ; but he must 
would wish to look at it—it was admit that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
perfectly clear that this proposal to own Anglo-Saxon was sufficiently ex- 
charge rent was not in the original pressive. The argument by which the 
scheme of the Bill, but only introduced right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to 
when the Government were laid under support that adjective was the most 
pressure. And yet the answer of the! extraordinary he had ever heard. Was 
Secretary to the Board of Education it not perfectly clear to every one that if 
was that it would be an advantage that a teacher did not have a dwelling-house 
this charge for rent should be given to supplied to him he would get more 
the managers and the cost thrown upon salary? The right hon. Gentleman 
the ratepayers! It was to be to the actually said: ‘“‘ Whoever heard that 
benefit of the ratepayers that they were theamount of salarydepended on whether 
to pay the rent which otherwise the a house was supplied for the teacher or 
managers would have paid! He entirely not?” The right hon. Gentleman laid 
failed to follow that argument. down the proposition that thesalary given 
to the teacher depended on his qualifica- 
*Srrk WILLIAM ANSON said that the | tions, and would not be affected in the 
local authority would have to provide | slightest degree if he got a house or 
the school and the teacher’s house if the had to provide a house for himself out 
managers did not provide them. of his salary. That argument required 
no comment whatever. The right hon. 
Mr. BRYCE said that the managers Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
kept the monopoly. They could not use deen said that there was a legal difficulty. 
the house for any other purpose because He confessed that he did not follow 
it was affected by the trust, or they the legal difficulty. It was perfectly 
would commit a breach of trust. They ‘ue that the buildings were held in 
talked about bargains; but it must ‘rust for the purposes of education ; but 
occur to most hon. Members who had SUppose that there was a part of the 
watched the changes made in the Bill | Pwildings which was not wanted for the 
that a very good bargain had been made ™Oment for educational purposes. what 
for the Church. The Church had got a WS to prevent the trustees letting it 
large share of the endowments, a large 224 applying the proceeds to the pur- 
share of the fees, and a rent for the Poses of the trust? 
schoolmaster’s house. That was the ; ‘ 
result of the hard bargain which the Mr. BRYCE said that the object of the 
Church Party had driven with the ‘st was designated in the trust deed. 
Government. Whether it was a good ; 
bargain in a political sense time would! Sir ROBERT FINLAY said that the 
show. buildings were applied generally for the 
| purposes of education, and the local 
(3.38.) Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL | authority was the body which was 
(Sir Ropert Finuay, Inverness Burghs) bond to provide a salary to the 
said he was not disposed to enter at any | teacher. He contended that a rent 
length into this controversy, beyond | might be charged for the schoolmaster’s 
saying that the arrangement for charg- | house, but that the managers were 
ing rent for the teacher’s house seemed bound to apply the proceeds within the 
to him to he perfectly fair and equitable. terms of the trust. 
One could not stroll into the House | 
without being struck with the fact that, Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax) said that 
there was a chorus constantly going on | according to a Return given to the House 
on the Opposition Benches thanking | no less a sum than £250000 had been 
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paid out of the Exchequer for building 
grants for teachers’ houses. Would the 
power to charge rent include those houses 
which were built, in whole or in part, out 
of public money ’ 


Str ROBERT FINLAY said he did 
not see how that affected the question. | 
The money was granted for the purposes 


of providing buildings for educational | 


purposes ; and as long as the proceeds of 
the rent were applied to public purposes 


within the terms of the trust, he failed to | 


see how the hon. Member’s question 


affected the matter. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked if he was 
correct in assuming that the Attorney 
General meant that the rent was to be 
applied to public purposes and not, 
to the purposes of the denomina- 
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| sented there were fifteen School Board 
| districts, and in each of those parishes 
| the School Board had already provided 
| a housefor the schoomaster : but under this 
| Bill each of these parishes would have 
|to pay, through the county rate, the 
| cost of the rent. of the voluntary school- 
| masters’ residences, while at the same 
| time they had in their own parishes paid 
the principal and interest of the cost of 
| their schoolmasters’ houses. He believed 
| that, in fairness and justice, if this Clause 
was passed, the Government should provide 
| that the county rate should get the bene- 
| fit of the rent in those parishes which 
'had already provided  schoolmasters’ 
|residences. He trusted this matter would 
| be taken into consideration, and that 
some alleviation would be made so far as 
_ the rural School Board districts were 
| concerned, 


tion? It was a revelation that the | 


public were to be required to pay a. 


rent for a building built out of money 
provided by the public 
There was not even a deduction to be 
made from the rent corresponding to the 


amount of money contributed out of the | 


Exchequer. It was quite clear from the 


Return to which he had referred that | 
3,200 teachers’ houses, which | 


there were 


had been partly provided out of public | 


money, or at the rate of £65 a piece. 


Hon. Members who were acquainted with | 
| General. 


the rural districts knew that that repre- 


sented one-half the cost ; and yet they were | 
told that the public were to pay for ever | 
| namely, the educational advancement of 


rent on the money which they themselves 


had provided. 


Mr. LUKE WHITE (Yorkshire, E.R., 

Buckrose) said he thought there was 
another point which ought to be taken 
into consideration. This Clause, if passed 
in its present form, would create difficul- 
ties and injustice in many rural districts 
in the country, if the whole of the rents 
of the non-provided — schoolmasters’ 
residences were to come out of the county 
rates. In the county which he repre- 


themselves. | 


*Mr. KEMP (Lancashire, Heywood} 
said he was entirely against the Amend 
ment. But he should like to say that 
/some exception should be made in 
regard to the  schoolmasters’ houses 
which had been built and partly paid for 
out of public money. He wanted to be 
absolutely just in this matter. 


*Srr WILLIAM ANSON said _ that 
he really had hardly anything to add 
to what had been said by the Attorney- 
The money was given for the 
purposes of the trust, and would be 
applied to the purposes of the trust, 


| 


'the school. He did not see any injustice 
in applying the money to the purposes 
for which it was intended. 


Mr. LUKE WHITE asked if the hon. 


Gentleman would reply to the question he 


had put ? 
(3.46.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 179 
Noes, 88. (Division List No. 588.) 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reyneil 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, ee Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 


Mr. Whitley. 


Bond, Edward 


Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J. (Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHnGer: ald W. (Leeds ee Colonel Montagu 
Bartley, Sir George C. 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin Carew, James iodine 
Bignold. Arthur 
Blundell, Colonel sited 


Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 


Campbell, RtHn.J. A. (Glasgow 
Carson, kt. Hon. Sir Edw, H. 


| Cavendish, Rk. F. (N. Lanes. ) 
Cavendish, V -C.W (Derbyshire 
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Cecil, Lord Hugh (Green-vich) 

Chamberlain, RtHnJ. A(Wore. | 

Chapman, Edward 

Clive, Captain Percy S 

Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 

Cohen, Ben amin Louis 

C clanb Sinton CharlesReady 
Corbett, A. Cameron (( slasgow) | 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Denny, Colonel 

Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir JohnE. 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 

Doxford, Sir WwW ihamT heodore 

Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 

Dyke, Rt. Hon.Sir William Hart 

Egerton, Hon. A de Tatton 

eee Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | 
Fardell, Sir T. George 

Fe lowes 


Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
— Sir Robert Bannaty ne | 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald SirRobertPenrose- 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon | 
Flower, Ernest 
Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) | 
Godson,SirAugustusFrederick | 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon | 
Coe Edward Alfred 
Graham, , Henry Robert 
Grev ille, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHn LordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Lanrence( Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thoinas Leigh 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, S LW 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
peony anes eames 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, RtHonHerbertHenry 
Bell, Richard 
Black, Alexander William 
Brigg, John 
Broadhurst, Henry 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Cameron, Robert 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 





,Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn. SirJ.(Mane’r 


ip almer, Walter (Salisbury) 
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Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Hobhouse, Rt Hn H(Somers’t, E. 
| Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
| Horner, Frederick W illiam 
| How: ard John(Kent, Faversh’m 
| Howard,J. (Midd.,Tottenbam) 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
a Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Kemp, George 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. 
Kimber, Henry 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
| Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | 
| Lawson, John Grant 
Lecky,RtHon WilliamEdw. H. 
peg 9 (Hants.,Fareh’m 
| Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) | 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long,RtHn Walter(Bristol,S. ) 
Lonsdale, Join Brownlee 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
| Lucas, Col. Francis (Low estoft) 
Macartney, RtHoW.4G. Ellison 
| Macdona, John C umming 
| M‘Cann, James 
| M‘Iver,SirLewis(Edinburgh W 
| Majendie, James A. H. 
| Malcolm, Tan 
Maxwell, W.J.8.(Dumfriessh. 
| Meysey- Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milvain, Thomas 
| Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 


| More,Kobt. Jasper(Shropshire) 


Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 

| Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute | 
Murray, Col. Wyndham(Bath) | 
Nicholson, William Graham 

| Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Nolan, Col. John P,(Galway,N. | 
O’Dohertv, Willian 


| Pemberton, John §. G. 
Pilkington, Lieut.-Col. Richard | 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


NOES. 


Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Foster, Sir W: * (Derby Co. 
Fuller, J. M. 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Harcourt, Rt. Hn. Sir William 
Hardie,J Keir( MerthyrTydvil) 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. CharlesSeale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys- -Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 





| Wyndham, 
| Younger, William 
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Purvis, Robert 
Rankin, Sir James 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 
Ridley,HonM. W. (Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, RtHn.Col. Edw.J. 
| Seely,Maj.J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
| Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
| Smith, James Parker (Lanarks. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley. Lord (Lanes. ) 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G. (Oxf dUniv. 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n,N 
| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jas per 
| Valentia Viscount 
Walrond, KtHn.Sir William H. 
| Wauklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Webb, Colonel William George 
| Welby, Lt.-ColA.C.E. (Taunt n 
| Wi elby,SirCharlesG. E .(Notts. ) 
| 
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Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

| Wilson, A.Stanley( York, E.R.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
| Wodehouse, Kt Hn. E. R.(Bath) 
| Worsley- Tay lor, Henry Wilson 
Wylie, Alexander 

Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 
Laylaad-Barratt, Francis 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Middlemore,JohnThrogmort’n 
Morygan,J. Lloyd (€ ‘armarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn John( Montrose 
Moulton, Johu Fletcher 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Palmer,Sir icles it (Durham 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Priestley, Arthur 
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Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinelair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 





Amendments proposed— 

** In Clause 7, page 4, line 20, leave out from 
‘school’ to ‘and, in line 23” “ In Clause 7, 
page 4, line 27, at end, insert as a fresh 
paragraph—‘(e) The managers of the school 
shall, if the local educational authority have 
no suitable accommodation in schools pro- 
vided by them, allow that authority to use any 
room in the schoolhouse out of school hours 
free of charge for any educational purpose, but 
this obligation shall not extend to more than 
three days in the week.’” ‘‘ In Clause 7, page 4, 
line 28, after ‘school ’ insert ‘ maintained but.’ ” 
In Clause 7, page 4, line 28, make lines 28 to 37, 
being paragraph (¢) cf sub-Section (1), a new 
sub-Nection (2). “ In Clause 7, page 4, line 39, 
after ‘school’ insert ‘not provided by the 
authority.’ ”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


*(4.5.) Mr. CRIPPS (Lancashire, 
Stretford) said he desired to move 
to omit the Clause inserted by the 
hon. and gallant Member for the 
Newton Division in Committee and 
thought he would be held guiltless of 
any discourtesy to the hon. and gallant 
Member if he referred to this Clause as the 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause. He was anxious 
at the outset to make his position clear 
to many of those opposed to this Clause, 
and therefore he might say it was an 
entire mistake to suppose, as had been 
taught on many occasions in this House 
in matters where the Church of England 
was interested, that the only party in the 
Church interested was the High Church 
party. He did not wish to argue his 
own views in matters of this sort, but he 
belonged to the same school as his hon. | 
and gallant friend who moved the in-| 
sertion of this Clause, that moderate 
school which disliked extremes and which 
thought that within the portals of the | 
Church there was room for everyone of a | 
wise and moderate spirit. It seemed to. 
him in this Church question that everyone | 
in the Church was entitled to express his | 
own views so long as he kept within the 
legal limitations of the National Church, | 
and he deprecatedthe in tolerant spirit | 
which led one extreme party to persecute | 

' 
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Spencer, RtHnC. R.( Northants 
Taylor. Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman-( Hastings 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) ; 
Warner, Thomas CourtenayT. 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 


'to denominational 








Bill 


White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Osmond(Merioneth) 
Wilson, Fred. W.( Norfolk, Mid. 
Yoxall, James Henry 





TELLERS FOR THE NOEs.— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and Mr. Causton. 


and ostracise the other. <A spirit of that 
kind would lead to the destruction of the 
Church, and he disassociated himself 
entirely from it. In order to show that 
he did not represent any narrow view 
within the Church, he might mention he 
received, two days after the Clause had 
been passed, a document, signed by no 
less than 500 clergymen of the Man- 
chester diocese, protesting against it, and 
anyone who knew the diocese knew per- 
fectly well that the document was signed 
without any regard to High or Low 
Church ; there were an equal number of 
clergymen representing both views pro- 
testing against what they considered to 
be an interference with their views and 
the views of the National Church. 

There were three points of view from 
which he regarded the Kenyon-Slaney 
Amendment. It had been said that this 
Clause was in the nature of an insult to 
the Church of England. He did not 
believe it was either introduced or 
accepted from any such point of view. 
He was sure the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had no such idea, and that those who 
supported him had nothing farther from 
their thoughts. Everyone who loved 
the Church, and felt that the clergy 
did their duty, must acknowledge 
that their position had been recognised 
again and again in the many speeches 
made by the First Lord of the Treasury. 
But although nothing in the nature 
of an insult was intended, they had 
to consider, as regarded the practical 
bearing of this Amendment, what had 
been the position of the clergy in regard 
education in_ this 
country. Without hesitation, he laid it 
down that if it had not been for the self- 
sacrifice of the clergy a vast number of 
these denominational schools would not 
be in existence at the present moment. 
It was not very much sometimes for the 
rich man of whom they had heard so 
much to give out of his abundance for 
the purposes of education, but he was 
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familiar with many instances where the 
clergyman, in his desire to maintain 
what he considered was the true form of 
denominational teaching, had denied him- 
self and family the necessaries of life, 
and for this form of self-sacrifice they 
ought, he submitted, have the respect of 
every member of the House. (A VOICE: 
What about the rich archbishops ?) There 
were one or two special directions in 
which he might emphasise that. He 
would not go into the poorer districts 
where the school had been managed and 
maintained by the country clergyman ; 
he would not go into the slums of the 
big towns where, so far as the clergy 
were concerned, the schools had been 
maintained so ably: he would say a 
word with regard to his own constituency. 
It lay between Manchester and Stockport. 
A few years ago it was a country district 
—it was covered with buildings, many of 
them of the poorer class, at the present 
moment; it was one of the districts 
where the greatest self-sacrifice was re- 
quired from the clergymen in order to 
keep themselves on a level with the 
population as regarded the schools and 
the church, and in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice he knew that the clergy of that 
district had gone without the necessaries 
of lie in order to carry out what they 
conscientiously considered to be their 
duty. Upon the Church question pure 
and simple, whatever might be the views 
on one side or the other, the House would 
be unanimous on this, that it should be 
the mission of the Church to teach the 
young children the doctrine on which 
they believed the great issues of futurity 
depended. He did not believe the clergy 
would adopt so unfortunate an attitude 
as to close these schools on account of 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, although any- 
one could understand the great momen- 
tary irritation in a matter of this kind. 
He had no fear of that, but he feared 
the slackening of the energy of the 
clergy. He had the strongest conviction 
that if there was any slackening of 
devout energy on the part of the clergy 
to maintain the denominational character 
of schools, they would in a number of 
cases be condemned. 


One great objection he had to the 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause, which was not in- 
tended as an insult to the Church, was, if 
they considered human nature, that the 
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interest in education under the working of 
_ this Clause in the future was likely to be 
'slackened. If it was, there could not be 
a greater misfortune happen to the de- 
nominational schools. A further objec- 
tion to the Clause was that its effect 
upon the managers would be as bad 
as its effect on the clergy. One 
of the reasons why the denomina- 
tional schools had worked so well 
/and with so little friction was, that 
in the choice of the managers of those 
schools the extreme denominational 
element had been to a great extent 
excluded. That could not be so in the 
future if they were to have the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause. With regard to present 
conditions, although he did not care to 
go into illustrations of a personal nature, 
in the parish with which he was associ- 
ated, ina parish in which the Church 
element had been not only predominant, 
but almost exclusive, for a long series of 
years the school had been managed with- 
out the slightest friction by a governing 
body of four Church of England men, 
two Dissenters, and one Roman Catholic ; 
and until this Bill was brought in, and 
he inquired as to what the religious con- 
victions of the managers were, he did 
not know which faith they professed. 
It was said that the denominational 
character of these schools would be pro- 
tected, because there was to be a 
majority of denominational managers. 
What did that mean? They introduced 
into their daily life questions of doc- 
trine and religion. Would it not be 
absolutely essential in the future, if ques- 
tions of doctrine and religion were to be 
determined, to appoint as foundation 
managers members of the denomination ? 
Under this Clause they could not complain 
if the people appointed members who were 
not only members of the denomination, 
but bigoted members, which would be a 
most unfortunate result, because it would 
introduce an intolerant spirit exactly 
where it ought not to beintroduced. He 
_had heard this question argued as though 
the purport of this Clause was to intro- 
| duce a larger local and popular element. 
There could not be a greater mistake or 
misapprehension. Themanagers, whether 
trustees or not of these private schools, 
outside the two appointed by the local 
education authority, represented a 
private interest, and a private interest 
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only. What reason was there to suppose | 
that an individual manager or a par- | 
ticular body of trustees should not be at | 
least as eccentric and extravagant as an | 
individual member of the clergy of the 

Established Church? It was not a ques- | 
tion of popular management on the one 

side and the clergy on the other, it was 

a question of whether in some of the 

parishes questions of doctrine and Church 

discipline should, instead of being in the 

hands of the clergyman and bishop, be 

in the hands of the squire or private. 
owner, who in matters of this kind had 

no right to be heard at all. [A Volce: 

Why not?) His view of denomina- 

tional education was that it meant 

denominational education carried on 

uuder the superintendence of the 

ministers of the Church. The point 

he put was that there was no reason for 

it on the religious side, and on the prac- 

tical side there was every reason against 

giving an individual or his nominees in 

a particular parish power over the 

religious teaching which happened to be 

taught in that parish. The Kenyon- 

Slaney Clause had nothing to do with the 

question of popular control. That was 

dealt with by other Clauses of the Bill. 

Take a clergyman, no matter what his, 
tenets were, and assume that all his parish- 

ioners were in favour of the form of reli- 

gious education which he taught, and take 

the owner of the school who at the time 

was antagonistic to all the parishioners, 

a man who might be an extreme Church- 

man. There they had a private owner 

of a school deciding against the wish of 

the parish and the religious teacher of 

the parish—what should be taught in 

the school. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: It was only 


one out of six. 


*Mr. CRIPPS said it was not one out of | 
six because he appointed the other three 
practically. He hoped the House would 
appreciate the fact that they were dealing 
with a question in which if there was 
antagonism between the clergyman and 
the school-owner this is what would 
occur. Could such a thing be main- 
tained as a fair solution of this difficult. 
problem? What could be worse in its 
influence, as regarded religious teaching | 
than to have a popular clergyman, with 


Mr. Cripps. 
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whom all his parishioners agreed, and 
an unpopular school-owner who was 
antagonistic and had unpopular views, 
whose views were to be forced on that 
parish ? There could be no other result 
if the Kenyon-Slaney Amendment were 
applied. He did not wish to deal with 
the religious question, he wished to 
make it a practical question. It was 
a monstrous thing to supersede the 
clergyman in such circumstances, and to 
substitute for him some private person 
who had no responsibility to any one. 


Another strong objection which he had 
to the Kenyon-Slaney Amendment was 
and he was now going on to more 
technical grounds, that it had been sug- 
gested that this Clause either did not 
affect the trusts at all, or only affected 
them in very unimportant details. If 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause was to be 
given any meaning at all, it would and 
must affect those trusts in future. 
He made that statement because if hon. 
Members looked at the Clause, they 
would see that religious instruction was 
to be given in the school not in accord- 
ance ‘with the provisions of the trust 
deed relating thereto.” but “in accord- 
ance with the tenour of the provisions 
of the trust deed.”” Why were those 
words introduced, and what could they 
mean ? They meant nothing more 
than this—if it was an Anglican 
school in the past it would be so in the 
future, and if it was a Roman Catholic 
school, or a Wesleyan school, in the past, 
so it would remain. That would be so 
without the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. 
But he thought the real meaning of 
those words went much further. He 
put it to the learned Attorney General 
in order that he might get an answer. 
He would take a case where the terms of 
the trust deed at the present time were 
that the religious education should be 
carried out according to the tenets of the 
Church of England. Suppose in that 
case there was a difference of opinion 
between the owner of the school, or his 
nominee, and the clergyman of the 
parish. Which was to have the govern- 
ment as regarded the religious education ? 
Was it to be in accordance with the 
tenets of religion in the hands of the 
rector, or was it to be taken out of the 
hands of the rector and placed in the 


' hands of others? If it was taken out of 
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the hands of the rector, then they were effect of this Clause might be to put the 
interfering in the most direct and im- religious instruction of the children into 
proper way with the trust deed. Ifthey the hands of quite as eccentric laymen, 
had a trust deed leaving the religious | who in their position as owners of school 
education to the clergyman of the church, | buildings had no special claim to inter- 
and by the operation of this Clause it was | fere in this matter of religious doctrine. 
withdrawn from his hands and put into | Surely it was a slur on the clergy in 
the hands of a body of managers or private Ne sense if they assumed that the eccen- 
individuals, were they not on a most ‘ricity and extravagance must be on their 


: a. r et side only. That was not his experience. 
crucial point interfering with the trust. ‘' y P 
That was avery clear issue. Under these | He had no doubt that they would be 


conditions would the teaching be in| able to find exceptions to this rule, 
accordance with the terms of the trust in| but the laity could not claim infalli- 


the hands of the clergyman, or would it | bility on this point any more than 
be transferred into the hands of the new the clergy. That seemed to him to be 

managing body? He knew there had | the only argument. , 
been some difference of opinion as regarded | It was an argument of despair to in- 
the construction of the Kenyon-Slaney | troduce questions of Church discipline 
Clause but the words were “and shall be into the education of young children. 
under the control of the managers.” In| A lay High Churchman might bring a 
his opinion that was introducing a new crucifix into a school, and thus oust the 
term into every trustdeed. Was it intended | clergyman who is a Low Churchman. 
to be subject to all the provisions which That was an extraordinary proposition. 
existed in the trust deed at the present Suppose there was a clergyman with 
time? From his own point of view, if it; whom he disagreed. Suppose a Low 
could be made perfectly clear that no| Churchman found himself face to face 
trust deed would be interfered with, and with a High Church manager—was it 
there were facilities for providing trust | right that he should be excluded from 
deeds in the future, he admitted that 4 that schooland from the religious teaching 
Ok, large Ad be d of his og oe if such teaching was given within the 

ause would be done away with. ey | limitati . > : 

would then always have trust deeds under | ey ig a a =< 
which it was inoperative, and in those | 6¢ England to have its doctrines put 
Asam Ng they would take the proper | in the hands of four managers selected 
course of being governed by the conditions by individual owners of the school and 
Baad a be by any special pro- + who came from the local authority 
visions in the Bill itself. | * i 
The effect of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause | — ree Meg my Aes red pers 
would be to weaken the interests of the | ian Piond ae tw ennene dhe ak ie 
clergy in education and to demoralize the | feck a England aa he bitterly 
managers. They were now a composite | : ». : ae 
body a sande denominations, ees thay regretted that oct “4 _ hii his 
would henceforth necessarily be chosen |°P M0D> was a oy Sa 
from one denomination, because a member equality all round, and which had tanta 
of another denomination could, of course, further than any proposal made before 
to remedy the disabilities of which 


not be introduced without running the | N Seventies lai let Bend 
tisk of the Church getting into a minority | “OMCOntormusts complain, and far beyon 
“ what was done by the Party in power 


on the question of religious education. |! é , ~ & 

Lastly, as a Conservative of a pronounced im 1870, not only im ie Bill itself but 

type in this matter, he protested most | i2 the expressions with which it was 
introduced—he regretted, as a member 


strongly against any interference with '” 
these trust deeds which was not shown to | Of the Church of England, that the 
|one instance of intolerance, the one 


be absolutely and essentially necessary. ey 
The hon. and gallant Member had urged | case of a new disability, should have 
that this Clause would be a means of | been introduced to the detriment of 
security against the action of what he that class who, by their devoted self- 
called eccentric or extravagant clergymen. | sacrifice, had maintained denominational 
But whereas aclergyman was now subject | education up to this day, and without 
to control, both under the law of the; whose devoted self-sacrifice no Act of 
Church and the action of his Bishop, the Parliament could maintain it in future. 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


‘**In page 5, line 6, to leave out sub-Section 
(4) of Clause 7.”—(Mr. Cripps.) 


Education 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
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or that they would have any difficulty 
in co-operating with them. He was 
reluctant to enter into any controversial 


matters with his hon. and learned friend, 


‘religious instruction’ stand part of the’ ; 
seemed very unduly to minimise the 


Bill.” 


(4.38.) Sir ROBERT FINLAY said 
he was in entire disagreement with the 
main point of his hon. and learned 
triend’s speech, but every one must 
agree with the spirit of the remarks 
wit! which he prefaced the more con- 
troversial part of that speech. He was 
not wrong in believing that the Govern- 
ment, in accepting the Amendment 
moved by his hon. and gallant friend, 
were acting not in the interests of any 
party, political or religious, but solely 
in the interests of the smooth working 
of the machinery of the new system 
under the altered conditions which the 
Bill had introduced. His hon. and 
learned friend had paid an eloquent 
and deserved tribute to the work which 
the clergy had done with reierence to 
education in England. He said, and 
said truly, that it was to the self-sacrific- 
ing exertions of the clergy that in very 
many cases these schools had owed their 
continued existence. He might have 
gone a great deal further and said that 
at a time in the history of education 
in England, when there were none to 
help, the clergy of the Church of England 
stepped in. He might have further said 
that for many years, so far as the work 
of national education was discharged 
it was discharged by the clergy of the 
Church of England, and no one in 
dealing with the educational problem 
could for one moment leave out that 
great fact, which lay at the foundation 
of that which they had now to deal. 

When his hon. and learned friend 
apprehended that the effect of this 
Amendment would be to lead to some 
slackening of zeal on the part of 
the clergy in the Church with regard 
to education, he did not share that 
apprehension. He had a far higher 
opinion of the clergy of the Church of 
England than that into the expression 


of which for the moment his hon. friend | 


was betrayed. He did not believe that 
the clergy of the Church of England 


were out of sympathy with the laity, | 


but he must demur to one portion of 
his hon. friend’s speech in which he 


place of the laity in the Church, 
He did not think that his hon. and 
learned friend really meant all that his 
words seemed to convey, but he must 
protest against the expressions which he 
used being taken in the full import which 
the words at the time he used them 
seemed to bear. 


Mr. CRIPPS said he thought his 
words must have been misunderstood, 
He was not talking about the laity, but 
he was speaking of the position of the 
owners of private schools. 


Str ROBERT FINLAY said that the 
expression to which the hon. Member 
referred occurred in another portion of 
his hon. friend’s speech. His hon. friend 
seemed to think also that this Clause 
would make the managers bigoted. He 
would have thought that it would have 
exactly the opposite effect, and that the 
tendency would rather be to have 
moderate men on the Board, who fairly 
represented the laity of the denomination 
with which the school was connected. 
His hon. and learned friend gave a very 
interesting instance from his own experi- 
ence, where there was a Board of Managers 
consisting of four members of the Church 
of England, two Nonconformists and one 
Catholic. Taking the four members of 
the Church of England and the two 
Nonconformists, he apprehended _ that 
there could not be any more difficulty 
under the operation of this Clause in the 
working of that Board than there would 
be before this Clause existed. 


Mr. CRIPPS: The clergyman in this 
case comes under the trust deed and has 
control of the religious teaching. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY said he really 
could not see why, if a voice was given to 
the laity with regard to the administration 
of religious instruction, it should introduce 
on all Boards the bigotry which his hon. 
and learned friend had predicted. He 
hoped and believed that the effect would 
be exactly the opposite, and that these 
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schools would be worked in a spirit of 
mutual forbearance with the result of 
preventing instead of causing bitterness. 
There was one other observation which 
he must make with regard to the 
constitution of the board of management. 


His hon. and learned friend had compared | 


the case of a school connected with a 
particular denomination under a trust 
deed and the ease of a school the absolute 
property of a private owner. Of course, 
a private owner might shut up his school 
altogether, but in the case of a school 


founded under a trust deed in connection | 


with a particular denomination, the state 
of things was altogether different. There 
they expected to havea Board of man- 
agers of whom the clergyman would 
generally be one, and the choice of four out 
of six places would be in the hands of the 
denomination with which the school was 
particularly associated. In those circum- 
stances he really could not see how the 
danger could arise which his hon. and 
learned friend depicted of a tyrannical 
squire setting himself up as an ecclesi- 
astical authority and imposing his views 
on theology on the management, and _ re- 
jecting those of the clergyman. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) 
asked whether his hon. and learned friend 
contemplated that a Roman Catholic could 
be among the foundation managers. 


Sik ROBERT FINLAY said he did 
not contemplate that. Where founda- 
tion managers were chosen to represent a 
denomination, one would expect that he 
would be a member of that denomination. 
He did not say there might not be occa- 
sional cases in which a gentleman of 
different views, who was thoroughly well 
known, whose judgment was implicitly 
relied on, and who was absolutely worthy 
of the confidence of the denomination, 


might be put on the board among the | 


foundation managers. He apprehended 
that such cases would be extremely rare. 
Then they were told that there ought to 
he no interference with the trust deeds. 
With that sentiment in general he cordially 
agreed, but regard must be had to the 
total change of conditions and circum- 
stances, and he was sure his hon. and 
learned friend would not contend that, if | 
all the conditions were changed, the con- | 
ditions prescribed in the trust deed should | 
be adhered to inflexibly for all time. 
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A gloomy picture had been drawn of 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
being at the mercy of the managers. He 
hoped to be able to satisfy the House 
that that was entirely a fancy picture, 
and that there was no _ danger 
of that kind under the Bill. The 
Clause had been a good deal discussed, 
but in order to see clearly what the effect 
was, one had to look at the Clause as a 
whole. It consisted of two parts. The 
first part dealt with—he put it shortly— 
the nature of the religious teaching to be 
given; and the second part dealt with 
the control of the administration with 
regard to the giving of that teaching. 
The first part was in these words— 

‘Religious instruction shall be given in « 
public elementary school not provided by the 
local education authority, in accordanee with 
the tenour of the provisions (if any) of the 
trust deed relating thereto.” 
And the second part was— 

** And shall be under the control of 
managers. 
The first part dealt with doctrine, and 
the second part with machinery, and he 
thought that any misconception which 
had arisen as to the meaning of the Clause 
had been caused in this way, that those 
who had endeavoured to construe it had 
fastened their attention too exclusively 
either on the first or on the second part. 
In order to get the true meaning of either 
part they must read the Clause as a whole, 
and read each in the light of the other 
portion, which, by all the rules of common- 
sense, was the way it must be construed. 
With regard to the first portion of the 
Clause, he apprehended that no one could 
suggest that giving the control of religious 
teaching toa body of managers empowered 
them to go outside the terms of the trust 
deed. If the terms of the trust deed 
provided for religious teaching according 
to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
he apprehended that it was perfectly 


the 


clear the managers, however much 
they had control of the teaching, 


could not by any possibility introduce 


the teaching of any other religion 
in the school. They could not in that 
j}ease introduce Wesleyan or Roman 


Catholic teaching ; they were bound by 
the terms of the trust as to the nature of 
the religious instruction to be given in 
the school. If the trust deed made no 
provision for determining any questions 
of difference as to what the doctrine of 
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question in the last resort would have to 
be determined by the Court of Chancery. 
As in the case of all other trusts for the 
application of endowments of any kind, if 


questions arose as to whether the trust, 
was being carried out according to law, | 


the Court would have to decide. He was 
glad it did not often come to that, for it 
was a delicate, anxious, and difficult 
question for a court of law to have to 
deal with. 
to determine any question of that kind 
when there was no trust deed at ail, or if 
there were any circumstances in which a 


trust could be implied in favour of the | 
tenets of one denomination or another. | 


But the greatest admirers of the courts 
of law must confess that there were some 


questions they were better qualified to | 


deal with than others, and the framers of 
some trust deeds seemed to have adopted 
that view because they had provided that 
cases of difference in relation to ecclesi- 
astical teaching should be determined by 
some superior ecclesiastical authority. A 
provision of that kind, if put merely on 


the low ground of convenience, would be | 


recognised as extremely expedient and as 
one that ought not to be interfered with. 
He read the Clause as not interfering in 
the slightest degree with the functions of 


any such ecclesiastical authority to deter- | 


mine what the doctrine was of the Church 


with which the school was associated ; | 


and if a question arose as to whether a 
particular doctrine was a doctrine of the 
Church of England, then if the trust deed 
provided for the decision of that point by 
the bishop his decision would be obtained, 
and it would be the duty of the managers 
loyally to carry out the decision of the 
atthority provided by the trust deed of 
which they were the administrators. 
That was the way he read the first 
portion of the Clause on the consideration 
of which the House was engaged. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: Do I understand 
the Attorney General to mean that the 
bishop can determine both whether a 
doctrine is untrue and whether a doctrine 
should be taught? There are errors of 
omission as well as errors of commission. 


Sm ROBERT FINLAY replied 
that, speaking generally, the bishop 
would have jurisdiction over errors of 
omission as well as over errors of 
commission, because they might have a 
Sir Robert Finlay. 


{COMMONS} 
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'Church of England. He did not believe 
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doctrine so vital to the tenets of q 
| particular denomination that to leave it 
out would be as bad as to put in another, 
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Mr. CRIPPS: In a case where at the 
present time it would be under the rector 
of the diocese, would that be continued 
‘under the Bill, or would it be given to 
the law courts ? 



























Sir ROBERT FINLAY said he would 
deal with that presently. The second 
part of the Clause dealt with the control 
of the teaching. That was given to the 
managers. He was asked what would 
happen if the trust deed provided that 
‘the teaching should be under the super- 
intendence of the rector of the parish. 
'In future that superintendence would be 
‘subject to the control of the managers, 
In this was no disrespect, or even sus 
picion of disrespect, to the clergy of the 
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that the collision, which his hon. and 
learned friend appreher.ded as_ possible, 
between the clergyman and the other 
managers would occur in one case out of 
athousand. He had perfect confidence 
in the ability of the clergy to co-operate 
with the laity of the Church and with 
the other managers. But if in the 
thousandth case there was, unhappily, 
division as to the manner in which the 
doctrines of the Church were to be 
carried out, the last word must rest with 
some one, and he thought his hon. and 
learned friend would agree that, in view 
of the vast changes this Bill involved and 
the manner in which the schools were to 
be maintained, the system of one-man 
management, well as it had, on the 
whole, worked in the past, was not one 
the House would desire to continue. His 
hon. and gallant friend who moved this 
Amendment had brought forward words 
which would have the effect of giving 
the laity a fair voice in saying how the 
machinery of religious instruction was t0 
work. He had endeavoured to put clearly 
his views on the Clause. He would only 
add that he did not think he had said 4 
single thing that had not already been 
said quite as clearly by the First Lord ot 
the Treasury partly in this House in the 
debate on the Clause. partly in this 
House in answer to Questions put the 
other day, and partly in answer to those 
innumerable letters with which his right 
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jon. friend had been flooded by those 
sho were anxious as to the working | 
i this Clause. His belief with regard | 
the Clause, as with regard to any 


wher parts of the Bill, was that all the | 


jificulties which had been conjured up | 
ould in practice not be found to 
ast. 
ain his legitimate influence, 
that he would be well able to co-operate 
rith the laity in the discharge of his | 
neat function of seeing that the doctrines | 
his Church were taught to the children | 
in the schools. 


+5.0.) Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I have 
seed on the Paper an Amendment 
rhich would have the effect of omitting | 
the very words which my hon. and 
jarned friend opposite has proposed to | 
waitin his Motion to reject the Clause | 
a whole. 
netrically opposite. 


tiend wishes to get rid of the Clause. | 


L although I do not attach as much 
nlueand importance to it asso many 
people are supposed to, wish to retain 
the Clause, and the object of my Amend- 
ment is not only to retain the Clause, 
but to express what I believe is the 
manimous intention of the House— 
oth of those who opposed and those who 
wvocated it three weeks ago—in clear 
wid unequivocal language. I am, how- 
ver, precluded by the technicalities of 
ur procedure from moving the Amend- 
nent, and I will take the issue as upon 
te Clause in its present form. Now, I 


itened with great attention and much— 


spect to the speech of the Attorney 
ineral, who gave a lucid exposition of 
he problem he was endeavouring to 
splain to the House. But I confess 
hat that speech filled me with amaze- 
nent. I propose to ask the attention of 
ne House to two questions—first of all, 
hat does the Clause mean? and secondly, 
Nhat was the Clause intended to mean ? 
iow, what does the Clause mean! The 
httorney General has told us that it 
busists of two parts—one of which deals 
ith doctrine and the other with what 
k somewhat vaguely called control or 
ministration. But it appears that, 
herever a school is not managed by a 
rust deed which gives the power of 
ppeal to the Bishop, the question of 
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But our objects are dia- | 
My hon. and learned | 


Bill. 


{doctrine would fall under the category 
of administration, and the managers 
would be supreme. 
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Str ROBERT FINLAY: It would be 
for a court of law to determine what was 
'the doctrine of the Church in that case. 


He believed the clergyman would | 
and | 


*Mr. ASQUITH: In the first instance, 

the managers are to determine, and it 
any one likes to go to law and complain 
,of a breach of trust he may do so. 
But subject to that contingency the 
_managers in all these schools are to be 
the persons who are to determine the 
doctrine which is to be taught to the 
children, and it is only in the schools 
where the trust deed contains this power 
‘of appeal to the Bishop that the 
| managers will be deprived, practically, 
of any effective voice in the selection of 
the doctrines to be taught or the manner 
in which they are to be taught and their 
_ powers of administration will be confined 
| to I do not know what—apparently to 
nothing at all. 1 confess I should have 
interpreted the Clause in a totally 
different sense, although I express the 
opinion with the utmost diffidence after 
listening to the speech of the Attorney 
General. I should have said that the 
words, “in accordance with the tenour 
of the provisions of the deed” are 
purposely chosen. Tenour is not a term 
of art. It is a totally different thing, 
and must be intended to havea different 
significance from ‘ terms,” ‘‘ conditions,” 
“provisions,” and, still more, ‘“de- 
tailed machinery.” I interpret the word 
‘“tenour,” as I believe it was universally 
interpreted in the debate of three weeks 
ago, as meaning that so long as the 
teaching given is within the general 
scope and effect of the trust deed—that 
is to say, that, so long as, as the 
Attorney General said, in an Anglican 
school the teaching is Anglican, in a 
Wesleyan school Wesleyan, and in a 
Roman Catholic school Roman Catholic— 
subject to that limitation, the control. 
the undisputed and undivided control, is 
with the manacers. 

We have to consider the Clause as 
a whole, and we must look to the 
governing intention of the whole. 
That is a well-known rule of legal 
construction, as well as a rule of 
icommon sense. What is the governing 
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intention here? 1 venture to say it is 
that, provided the teaching given is 
within the general scope, in other words, 
in accordance with the tenour of the 
trust deed, the power, the control, of the 
managers is supreme. Let me quote the 
actual language of the ordinary trust 
deed of the National Society. It is that 
“the superintendence of the religious 
instruct on to be given in ‘the schools 
shall be vested in the managers for the 
time being, and in case of any dispute 
or difference arising on any matter ’— 
not merely on questions ot doctrine— 
‘affecting the religious instruction in 
the said school, an appeal may be made 
to the bishop of the diocese, whose 
decision shall be final, conclusive, and 
binding on all parties.” How a court 
of law is to say, in one and the 
same breath, that Parliament gives the 


control with one hand as regards re- | 


ligious instruction and yet keeps alive 
a provision which enables the bishop to 
waive the managers aside, is more than 
I can comprehend. I confess that, if the 
matter did come before a court of law, 


I should have a very confident expecta- | 
tion myself that it would be held that | 


the governing intention of the Clause in 


such a case was managerial control, and | 
that the provision of the trust deed | 


which appeared to be of the contrary 
effect must be deemed to be swept aside. 
Whether this is the actual construction 
of the Clause or not, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was clearly 
the intention of the Committee when 
the Clause was discussed and carried by 
an overwhelming majority. According 
to the Attorney General, the Committee 


during the whole of that debate was in | 
thought, as | 


a dream, and while it 
it undoubtedly did think, that through- 
out these non-provided schools it was 
establishing, as regards religious instruc- 
tion, lay control, it was really, without 
suspecting it, as regarded a very large 
number of them, as regarded apparently 
all of them with trust deeds of the 
National Society, enthroning by 
statute the final and undisputed juris- 
diction of a _ remote ecclesiastical 
authority. What was the intention of 
those who advocated the Clause? I turn 
now to the speech of my hon. and gallant 


friend who is the sponsor of this Clause | Treasury 
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for him fa universal and a_ univer. 
sally appreciated celebrity. Was it the 
object of my hon. and _ gallant friend, 
when he moved this Clause, when he 
talked about the importance of bring. 
| ing local lay opinion;to bear upon, and 
in restraint of, the eccentricities of the 
clergyman, that laymen should have no 
determining voice in the matter, but 
| only the power to say, “We do not 
japprove of your practices, the thing 
|must go to the Bishop.” I doubt 
whether that was his intention. What 
was the avowed and pronounced object 
| of my hon. and gallant friend ? 
| “He desired to make it impossible for the 
| future,” he said, ‘‘ that any individual, whether 
_ cleric or layman, should be able to impose of 
| his own will, any form of religious teaching, 
or any practice or observance in connection 
with religious teaching, which might not have 
the consent and approval of the majority of the 
management of the school.” 
Surely the word “cleric” included not 
only the local parson, who might be 
supposed to know the needs of the parish, 
but also the bishops, far removed from 
the scene of dispute, and who. as a body, 
had not shown themselves in the past 
over zealous to check the exuberance of 
eccentric and refractory priests. 

But equally important is the meaning 
attributed to the Clause by those 
who opposed it. I turn to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Tonbridge. 
Do not let it be supposed that this 
question of the trust deed was _ passed 
‘over sub silentio. It was pointedly 
i brought to the attention of the House 
|by him. He said, after quoting the 
‘terms of the National Society's deed— 





| 


” 


‘“‘He did not want to argue that point, 
because there was an appeal already to a 
| recognised constituted authority ; but if this 
Amendment were carried there was no appeal 
at all. They might give their decision in 
accordance with the tenour of the trust deed 
with no bishop or education authority to see 
that they did their work properly.” 

That was the sense in which the 
opponents of the Clause understood it 
It is still more important to see what 
was the opinion of the Government, for 
'if they had not assented to this Clause 
its fortunes might have been very 
different from what they actually were. 
I take the speech of the First Lord of the 
himself. The right hon. 





—a sponsorship which has achieved/Gentleman quoted a passage from 4 
{ 


Mr. Asquith. 
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revious speech of his own, in which he 
used this expression— 

“ Religious education wil! be under the con- 
trol not of one man, and that man the parson 


of the parish, but of a board of six. Of these 
the parson would probably be the only minister 


of religion, and three would be managers | 


representing the denomination.” 


The right hon. Gentleman proceeded— 

“Tt was never contemplated that the teach- 
ing in a Roman Catholic school should be other 
than Roman Catholic, or that the teaching in a 
Wesleyan school should be other than Wesleyan, 
or that the teaching in an Anglican school 
should be other than Anglican; but I must 
traverse the contention of my noble friend that 
it was ever contemplated that the teaching 
should not be under the Board of Manage- 
ment.” 


He developed the argument to show 
that the real object for thus associating 
the Board of Management with the 
cergyman was that you might bring 
to bear—no doubt in a rough and 
approximate and indirect way, but still 
elfectively—on the character and quality 


and nature of the religious teaching given | 


in the school, the opinion of the parents 
of the children. He said— 


“T do not pretend to maintain that, in an 
absolutely theoretic 
necessarily represent the parents. 
not elected by them, and, therefore, they 
do not represent them in that sense. 
they will represent, broadly speaking, the 
general opinion of the particular denomination 
ina parish, and I think that if this Amend- 


ment is carried there really will be no danger | 


that Anglican children will be taught a form 
of religion to which their parents heartily 
object.” 

So that the opinion of the First Lord of 
the Treasury was that they would have 
the voice, indirect, it was true, of the 
parent to restrain, if necessary, the 
eccentricities of the clergyman. 


numbered by the thousand—in the vital 
matter which is the object of the 
Amendment — namely, the clergyman 
giving religious teaching which might 
very possibly be within the elastic range 
of the formularies of the Church of 
England, as interpreted by the bishops 
or the courts of law, but which was 
offensive, and known to be offensive, to 
the consciences and sentiments of a large 
number of the parents? How is the 
object to be attained as regards these 
thousands of schools where the voice 


of the managers is, in case of dispute, 
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sense, these managers | 
They are | 


But | 


What | 
is to become of all that as regards a 
vast number of schools—they must be | 


Bill. 


| to be set aside altogether, and the final 
‘and unappealable decision is to be 
given by the bishop and nobody else ! 
What have the managers got to control ? 
,What is there left for them to do? 
‘It is quite true that they would 
| appoint and dismiss the teachers; but 
in the sub-Section now before the House 
‘they are given express definite author- 
ity to control religious teaching. But 
while that authority is given to them, 
it is now said they are only to exer- 
cise it subject to the veto of the bishops, 
which is practically taking away with 
one hand what is given by the other. 
I will not multiply quotations, but 
'speaker after speaker in this debate, 
and no one more clearly than the noble 
Lord the Member for Greenwich, agreed 
as to the effect of the Clause; and when 
the noble Lord proposed what the 
Attorney General now says is in 
the Clause, that the control of the 
managers should be subject to the 
provisions of the trust deeds, it was 
opposed by the First Lord of the 
Treasury and negatived without a divi- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman said— 
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“ He did not think the words proposed by 

his noble friend would do, but the general 
principle he had laid down would be safe- 
guarded if they put in the following provisio : 
‘Provided that any power as to religious 
instruction conferred by the deed on any 
clergyman or minister of religion shall, subject 
to such control, remain vested in him.’ ” 
The noble Lord, with that penetration 
which might be expected of him, said 
‘that that would be worse than the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s Amendment, 
as it would expressly provide that the 
clergyman should be absolutely subject 
to the control of the managers. 


The truth is that the supporters of the 
Clause, the opponents of the Clause, the 
| Government which accepted the Clause, 
|and the Committee which adopted the 
| Clause—all understood it in the sense 
which I have described. Why, then, 
have we got this suggested construction, 
never put upon it at the time, never 
dreamt of at the time by a single human 
being? There had been astorm brewing 
in ecclesiastical circles, and a bishop of 
the Church, one of the most distinguished 
and universally respected of them, the 
Bishop of Worcester, as soon as this 
Clause was passed, sounded the note of 
alarm. The Bishop laid it down as one 
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of the fundamental principles of the | local circumstances. Lastly, I main- 
Anglican Church, if not of any Episcopal | tain that there is involved here, 
Church, that, as far as the religious! quite apart from the language and 
teaching was concerned, the clergyman | intention of this particular Clause, a 
of the parish was to exercise complete | principle which this House when it 
and undivided control, subject only to! adopted the Clause appeared almost 
appeal to the bishop of the diocese. It | without distinction of Party to enunciate 
was a doctrine of the Schoolmen that | and to adopt, a principle which it ought 
entities ought not to be unnecessarily | not to abandon, and that principle is 
multiplied, and I venture to think ‘this, that in these schools, supported as 
there is nothing more dangerous to/ they will be—so far as the teaching 
a great institution, whether in the|is concerned—entirely by the State, 
Church or State, than unnecessarily to | the laity are entitled to a predominant 
multiply its fundamental principles. | Voice in the religious teaching which is 
And where is this fundamental prin- } given. 
ciple to be found? Where isit? By) 
what authority and to whom has it ever - ‘ “IN VON —_ 
. « 33 . c vp : ai - 4 
been defined or propounded? I do) 6. S.) COLONEL KENYON SLANE) 
7 : | (Shropshire, Newport) said he was 
not know, and I never yet knew any- case he. weihk tne Gt dos 
body who did; but this I know, that cage : ven © 
ese harsh : e 'the House in being the first layman to 
if this is going to be regarded for the : 
|take part in the debate that afternoon. 
future as in any sense a fundamental | St wean tn the selena aku 
principle of the Church of England, that | ian uf toniuk tn a ca des . 
aclergyman of that Church, whatever | 1 Binney sl ngge “ = 
his opinion may be, however little he | neve oon» Se os 
: : : p holding opposite views. Though he had 
may be in harmony with the average |, h fe ae 
~ A ate . i th ishin which ‘2° great honour of having a Lord ‘hief 
religious sentiment of the parish in which : — ‘ 
he li ; Justice of England as a great grand- 
ne lives, is to have a complete auto- , ee 
. $ Pye father, he failed to find that any of his 
cracy as regards the form of religious | ; 
. rca : is ancestor’s legal knowledge had descended 
teaching to be given in his parish—an | : 
eee , to him; and, therefore, he hoped the 
autocracy which is to be complete, subject | . dag P 
. “yn House would forgive him if he did not 
only to appeal to the bishop—a complete : y : 
ds . .+. | plunge into the legal aspects of the 
autocracy as regards the form of religious ; , ‘i 
. aang: case. Inasmuch, however, as the Clause 
teaching to be given ina State school— sds : 
. now before the House resulted from 
ina school every penny of the remunera- ; re 
: ” hang , the adoption of an Amendment which 
tion of the teacher in which comes from ay . ere 
ublie funds—if that is going to be 800d im his mame, and which now 
steps # eligi h ms * seemed to be generally known by his 
recognised as one of the fundamental -* i a ee 
sneities of the Church of Eneland. so | 2*@” he hoped he might be excused for 
SO Ny wesc f ak rh ng f th °° trying to come to the rescue of his 
Chu , Oe a a ee ee | eee offspring from the terrible doom 
a his hon. and learned friend pronouncedi 
, Pp 
I say then, first of all,and with great de-| on it. 
ference, that the Clause — not + ai He should like to make one or twu 
which was now sought to be attributed to general remarks on questions which 
it. and it was never intended to have that rose out of the controversy which ranged 
effect. The very object with which it joynd the Clause. He understood and 
was brought forward and supported and appreciated most thoroughly the attitude 
opposed would be completely frustrated, taken towards the Amendment by his 
as regards the great mass of these schools, | Roman Catholic fellow countrymen. Their 
if the so-called lay control was nothing position seemed to him to be perfectly 
better than a shadow and a figment, fair and perfectly clear. Both the clergy 
and the practical determination of the | and laity alike saw no objection whatever 
religious teaching was to rest with the | to the system of absolute priestly domina- 
clergyman, subject to appeal which was | tion against which the Amendment was 
difficult to prosecute, and, as past ex-| directed. He did not complain of the 
yerience shews, not likely in many cases attitude of Roman Catholics in the 
I — y es 
to meet witha favourable reception from | matter; and he thought that, from their 
the bishop who knew nothing of the point of view, they should not accept it. 


Mr. Asquith. 
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At the same time, he found some satis- 


faction in the undoubted fact that they | 


would not suffer practically in the work- 


ing of the Amendment, as they would be | 


secured by the composition of the board 
of management; and, although he ac- 


knowledged their theoretical objection, | 


no practical injury would accrue to them. 
It would, however, be absolutely impos- 
sible to allow any differential treatment 
for any particular section or religion ; 
and, therefore, he could not accept the 
suggestion that they should differentiate 
between Roman Catholics and other 
denominations. Apart from the great 
Roman Catholic body, he had heard from 
no side any disposition to disagree with 
the Clause on the part of the great Non- 
conformist bodies ; and, therefore, he was 
afraid he should have to treat the 
question as a controversy within the 
limits of the Anglican Church, of which 
he was a member. He could not say 
how painful to him had been some of 
the expressions of opinion which he 
had received. Old friends announced 
that, in consequence of his action, old 
friendships were at an end; and sup- 
porters of his had announced that 
their support would be withdrawn ; but 
he was rather hopeful that those 
expressions of opinion had been some- 
what premature and hurried, and that 
a little more consideration would show 
that he should not be condemned to 
suffer such severe penalties for taking 
the action he felt bound to take. 


Since his Amendment was adopted, 
several matters had occurred to which 
he should like to allude. There was the 
great meeting at the Albert Hall. at 
which the Bishop of London was the 
chief speaker. The Bishop at that 
meeting announced on authority—he 
did not know from what source it was 
derived—the interpretation which had 
now been authoritatively given by the 
Attorney General. He did not, there- 
fore, propose to quote the speech of the 
Bishop of London as he had intended. 


tion of the Clause given by the Attorney 
General, but he frankly avowed that 
when he moved the Amendment he 
did not think it contained the appeal 
it was now held to contain. He was, | 
however, perfectly willing to accept 


that reading of the Amendment, and | 
VOL. CXV. 


| 


[FourrH Series.] | 
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| he believed that, as it stood, the Clause 
contained ample power to effect that 
which was its main object and purpose, 
viz., the complete restraint of the one- 
man element of control. Henceforth 
that element would be missing from 
the school, and their object would have 
been achieved. The Bishop of London, 
in a very unfortunate allusion, spoke at 
the Albert Hall in terms now only too 
well known of “Squire Western and his 
head farmer and gardener ” having to 
control the religious education. He 
knew his “Tom Jones” as thoroughly 
as the Bishop of London, and he might 
remind his Lordship that there was 
alsoa ‘Parson Thwackum.” If he 
had originally referred to the clergy 
as so many “Parsons Thwackum” 
he would rightly have been held to have 
spoken disrespectfully, and he protested 
against such a high dignitary using 
language equally as offensive of the 
squirearchy. He did not desire, how- 
ever, to score a mere debating point out 
of that slip of the Bishop ; nobody would 
acknowledge more readily than he the 
magnificent work his Lordship had done 
and the glorious example he was setting, 
but at the same time the remarks were 
unfortunate, not so much in themselves, 
as because they seemed to represent to 
the country a feeling of distrust in the 
laity. Until the mind of every Arch- 
bishop and Bishop was cleared of all dis- 
trust in the laity, the Church would not 
be as safe as she ought to be. 


Passing from that point, he desired to 
suggest one or two points in support of 
the Clause. In Scotland there was a 
system of religious education under 
which the minister was, so to speak, the 
agent of a lay committee. That system 
worked well, and no one would contend 
that the average Scotch child was less 
well grounded than the average English 
child in all that pertained to the realities 
of religion. Most hon. Members would 
agree that of the religious teaching 


He was bound to accept the interpreta-| under which they were brought up only 


a very small element was directly derived 
from any minister of religion. The bulk 
of their religion had been taught them 
by their parents, notably and most im- 
pressively by their mother: it had been 


carried out by nurse, governess or tutor, 


then by the master of the private school, 
who was not necessarily a clergyman, 


2B 
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and finally at the public school, so that 
through the whole of their career it was 
perfectly possible for them not to have 
been under the tuition of a single clergy- 
man. Therefore, except when going 
through a course of preparation for con- 
firmation, he doubted whether many 
Members had ever derived much religious 
instruction directly from any Clergyman. 
He made that statement simply to show 
that too much importance should not be 
attached in one case when it was not 
thought necessary to safeguard the in- 
struction in another. 


In order to prove that the need of 
this Clause had been made clearer since 
its adoption, he would quote another 
member of the Episcopal Bench. The 
Bishop of Liverpool had recently, in ad- 
dressing his clergy, used these remark- 
able words— 


‘*There has risen out of the heart of the 
High Church revival a body of extreme men 
who have left their original leaders far behind, 
and who, while holding almost every Roman 
doctrine, contrive to satisfy their consciences 
that they can honestly remain in the Church of 
England. Of the devotion of some of these 
men there is no question. If self-sacrifice were 
the measure of truth, their orthodoxy would be 
unimpeachable. But the Church of England 
has her accredited standards of faith and 
practice, and has laid down well-defined limit, 
beyond which her members may not go; and 
the attitude and conduct of these extreme men 
are becoming an increasing source of irritation 
and of danger.’ 


The Bishop, after alluding to the various 
findings of Archbishop Benson, con- 
tinued— 

““With these authoritative utterances before 
him it becomes a question how a diocesan 
bishop is to treat the clergy who decline to 
obey him.” 

After mentioning two or three courses, 
his Lordship said finally— 


“There is that policy of episcopal excom- 
munication. He may treat the offenders as 
self-made Nonconformists; as having placed 
themselves by their own act and deed outside 
his jurisdiction. He may decline to be present 
at their services, to preach in their pulpits, to 
confirm in their churches, to license any 
assistant clergy. That is the policy I have 
most reluctantly adopted in this diocese, and 
which I intend to pursue. . If deprivation 
were substituted for imprisonment, it would be 
manifestly my duty to take a severer course, 
for the existence of this evil in our midst is a 
standing menace, a source of continual danger 
and weakness; it is alienating the laity, 
enraging the masses of our people; ... and 
it is inflicting untold injury on morality and 
on religion.” 

Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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These remarks from such a_ source 
tended, he thought, to prove the 
necessity of the Clause, and for some 
restriction on the clergy whom he had 
called eccentric and extravagant. The 
Clause would go far to render impossible 
in the schools the practices which had 
apparently been going on in the diocese of 
Liverpool. It was sometimes thought 
that this was a matter in which the 
laity were on one side and the clergy 
on the other. He was thankful to say 
that that was not in the least the case, 
It was true that he had had a startling 
correspondence, some of it in terms of 
extreme violence, if not indecency, but 
it would be most unfair that he should 
allow it to be supposed that all the clergy 
were opposed to the Clause. He had 
received from the clergy nearly as many 
letters supporting the Clause as opposing 
it, and he might read one as a type of 
many that he had received which exactly 
expressed his feeling— 

“Atter carefully considering Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney’s Amendment, I have come 
to the conclusion that many of my clerical 
brethren are unduly irritated and alarmed. 

“I do not feel at all asif I had received a slap 
in the face, nor do I feel at all afraid of the 
effect of the Amendment. 

“We are still protected by our trust deeds. 
We are protected by having four denomina- 
tional managers against two outsiders, while 
they may very easily all be denominational, 
and we are safeguarded also by the fact that we 
do not, as a rule, draw up our own syllabus 
of religious instruction, but all work to a 
diocesan syllabus, on the lines of which ou 
diocesan examination in religious knowledge is 
conducted. There is no doubt whatever that 
where plain simple Church instruction in the 
Bible, Prayer-book, and the Church Catechism 
is given no difficulty will arise, and no change 
will be made or suggested by the managers. 
More than this ought not to be given in public 
schools where Nonconformist children attend. 
Anyone who attempts to proselytise the 
children of Nonconformists attending Church 
schools forgets himself, both as a Christian and 
as a gentleman. .. .” 


He quoted that letter as showing that 
many clergymen welcomed the Clause, 
and recognising that it made for good 
and would assist them in their work. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Stretford Division was, he thought, a 
little unwise in talking as though laymen 
were to have no voice or right to be 
heard in the matter of religious teaching. 
Church laymen as a body would not be 
disposed to accept that view. They were 
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determined that their rights in the 
matter should be acknowledged, and he 
hoped no more suggestions would be 
heard in the direction of dispossessing 
the laity of their rights—their equal 
rights, as he thought, with the clergy— 
in the matter. 


His noble friend the Member for 
Greenwich, who often had attributed to 
him views more extreme than those he 
really held, was the accredited leader of 
the section of the Church of England 
most strongly opposed to the Clause. 
He therefore appealed to his noble friend 
to recognise the situation, to recognise 
how much underlay the expressions of 
opinion evidenced by the recent division 
on the Clause. Those who supported 
the Clause were animated by convictions 
as sincere, by a determination as strong, 
and by a loyalty to the Church as un- 
impeachable as those which animated the 
noble Lord himself. He desired him to 
recognise the strength of that opinion 
and, as a leader of thought, to realise 
that which he would have to oppose if 
he continued to resist the strong feeling 
to which he had referred. He did not 
wish his last words to be in any sense 
words of menace, or words on which it 
would be possible to place a hostile con- 
struction. On the contrary, he would 
rather appeal to the noble Lord to use 
his influence in trying to persuade some 
of his supporters of the unwisdom of the 
attitude they had assumed. No insult 
to the clergy was ever intended or con- 
veyed ; but it was absolutely vital, in the 
best interests of the clergy themselves, 
that there should be some opportunity 
of restraining the extravagance and 
exuberance of those few among them 
who abused their position, and by that 
abuse had shaken the confidence of the 
people in the Church. He asked the 
noble Lord to remember that that action 
had somewhat impaired the otherwise 
splendid record to which the clergy could 
point of services well rendered to the 
country ; but, above all, he asked him 
to undertake that it should be made 
perfectly clear to those with whom he 
acted that unless the laity were not only 
admitted, but welcomed, to their full 
share in the administration of the Church 
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numbered. As to the Government, he 
would ask them also to realise the 
strength of the feeling at the back of this 
Clause. He trusted there would be 
neither in the House of Commons nor in 
another place any dilution of the Clause, 
and that the Government would evidence 
a strong instinct of resistance to any 
further movement that might in any 
way imperil the essence of the Clause, 
which he believed to be absolutely vital 
to the good working of the Bill. 
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*Mr. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington) desired to join in the 
appeal to his hon. friend the Member for 
the Stretford Division to reconsider the 
position he had taken up. He held the 
opinion very strongly that to cut the 
Clause out of the Bill would be dangerous 
to the true interests of the Church. The 
agitation which had arisen in the country 
against the Clause was, he believed, largely 
due to two letters written by the Bishop 
of Worcester, who was naturally and 
rightly venerated by everyone who knew 
him. But it was possible to assume the 
entire truth of everything the Bishop had 
said without being in the least disturbed 
in one’s opinion as to the desirability of 
this Clause. Let it be assumed, that it was 
a principle of an Episcopal Church that 
the clergy should be entitled in the pulpit 
to state the doctrine of that Church, 
and should be responsible only to their 
Bishop for such statement. He drew 
a broad distinction between the parson 
in the pulpit and the parson in the 


schools as created by this Bill. What 
was the present position? There 
were hundreds, probably thousands, 


of cases in which there were no trust 
deeds. Apart from the trust deed the 
parson had absolutely no greater rights 
in connection with a school than any 
parishioner, beyond that which the 
voluntary respeet of others to his 
sacred office, his character, and his 
influence might secure him. How, then, 
could it be said that it was a principle of 
an Episcopal Church that the clergyman 
should havea dominant right—exclusive of 
all the laity in the parish—to control the 
religious teaching in the school? That 
was a proposition which could not, either 
historically or in good sense, be main- 





to which they were entitled, it needed 
no prophet to say that the years of the 
Church as an established institution were 


tained. It was contrary to what all 
knew to be the fact, and to the established 
condition of things in a great number of 
2B2 


~ 
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parishes in which schools existed. Let | of their two representatives on the board 
Memberstest this proposition byan applica- | of managers, and that in the vast 
tion to their ownchildren. Hebelongedto | majority of cases they would not attempt 
whatthe Prime Ministercalled “the faction | to thrust on to the board people of militant 
of parents.” Would they, if they had | views, opposed to those entertained by 
sons seven or eight years of age, consider | the greater number of the parishioners. 
they were bound, out of loyalty to the | He did not in the least object to a Non- 
Church, to submit their religious education | conformist being made a member of the 
entirely to the opinion of the clergyman | hoard of management of a voluntary 
of the parish? Such a proposition was | school if he were selected with care, 
absolutely unheard of, and, if put forward | {Laughter.] By that he meant a man 
would be resented in the highest degree. | 6¢ common-sense and a conciliatory dis. 
The position of those who opposed this | position, who wished to make the school 
—— er —. that we: eae = on & whale work well. Many clergy- 
mothers of the children—and he attache ; a. esa 
more stress to the opinion of the mother ak - eee Soemeee ae can 
than that of the father in this matter— . : 
through their lay representative were to ye Soe - re pg shat the 
have no effective voice in the control of | °C! 2uthority wou d select untractalis 
the religious education in denomina- and unreasonable men as their represen- 
5 ¢ ves? “I 4 

tional schools. That, he contended, was tatives? The Scottish Church had been 
not merely a novel, but an unsustainable, | referred to. In Scotland the schools 
proposition. He would _ respectfully worked smoothly, largely due to the lay 
ask the clergy to consider what effect character of the Scottish Church. The 
the mere assertion of such a claim was | ™!nister was associated with elders ; they 
likely to produce. Such a feeling would | 84¢1n the kirk session, the presbyteries and 
be awakened as nobody had ever the Church Assembly, and laymen had 
dreamt of arousing before. In thousands | 4 very solid voice in the government and 
of parishes the clergyman would, ofcourse, administration of the Scottish Church. 
have the best knowledge of these things, There were many in this country—and 
and as one of the best qualities of the , the Bishop of Worcester was among them, 
English people was that they were docile —who had endeavoured to draw a lesson 
to those whom they believed to be better | {rom the Scotch Church as to Church re- 
acquainted than they were with the) formin England. The proposal now made 
subject in hand, a reasonable clergyman | WaS not an audacious step; it merely 


would practically never be opposed in | associated six men together, four of 
these matters. 'whom were to be chosen by the de- 


nomination. But no sooner was the 
suggestion made than an outcry had 
been raised. The supporters of the 
Clause assured the clergy that there was 
not the slightest idea of conveying an 
insult or of casting opprobrium upon 
them. There was only the natural and 
fundamental desire that the parents 
should have some effective voice in the 
teaching of their own children. He 
trusted that the clergy would believe 
that they as well as the Church of 
England would be fortified by the 
Amendment, that they would gain 
strength, influence, and power in the 
management of the schools through 
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An objection to the prolongation 
of the discussion was that it 
was purey academic. The burdens | 
placed on the supporters of denomina- | 
tional schools, after the passing of this | 
Bill, would be very heavy, and would | 
demand substan‘ial sacrifices on the part | 
of many people. How could it be believed 
that people would make those sacrifices | 
for the support of a denomination, as to | 
the principles of which the members of 
that denomination could not themselves 
agree? The position supposed an im-| 
possibility. 


In conclusion, he believed that the 































fears entertained of opposition between | 
the parson and the parishioners in this 
matter were in 999 cases out of 1,000 
absolutely unfounded. He _ believed 
the local authority would be reasonable, 
wise, and conciliatory in the appointment 


Mr. Lyttelton, 





| they would be 


‘lay association, and he hoped that 


induced to cordially 
work with laymen in an undertaking 
which would be beneficial to the children, 
honourable to the Church, and expedient 
in the interests of education. 
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(6.3.) Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN 
(Kent Tonbridge) said he would not say 
anything about the merits of this Clause, 
but he appealed to the Government to 
state most emphatically to the House pre- 
cisely what the Clause meant. The diffi- 
culty they stood in was that his hon. 
and gallant friend told them that it had 
certain definite meanings. Some of them 
opposed the Clause on the same ground. 
He wished to know exactly what position 
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| diocesan inspection? He urged that these 
obscurities should be cleared up, and he 
thought that the Government would 
have been well advised if they had not 
accepted the Kenyon-Slaney Amendment. 
That Amendment did not fall in with the 
‘general scheme of the Bill. So long as 
| secular education was made thoroughly 
efficient and in all schools alike brought 
up to the standard of the local authority, 
and maintained by it, he thought the 





they stood in. One of their principal schools should have absolute freedom to 
objections to the Clause was that the | teach what religion they chose. He did 
appeal to the bishop was taken away, and | not think that the trust deeds should be 
that, so far as religious instruction went, | torn up in this way by aside wind. He 
the managers were entirely independent. | hoped the Government would put the 
As regarded secular instruction there | matter perfectly clear, and if any purt of 
was an appeal to the local authority and | the provisions of the trust deed was to 
a further appeal to the Board of Edu-| be maintained they should know without 
cation, but when they came to religious | doubt whatit was. They ought to know 
instruction the appeal to the bishop| whether the trust deeds were to 
was taken away. ‘They had been told by | be wholly or pai tly torn up, and if they 
the Attorney General that the particular | were going to be only partly torn up 
part of the trust deed which gave an/|they should know exactly what part 
appeal to the bishop on matters of | would remain. 
doctrine was preserved. The question | 
was, What were the doctrines taught in| *Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
the schools by the clergy? On the other the Government when they introduced 
hand, the Committee had been told by | this Bill were so fair-minded that it was 
the right hon. Member for East Fife | with great reluctance that he rose to offer 
that this particular provision was not a strong objection to this Clause. But he 
preserved. What were laymen to con-| could not help feeling that this Clause 
clude when two such legal authorities | raised a question of greater importance 
differed? The least that the Govern- | as regards the Church of England 
ment could do in these circumstances 'than any that had been raised for a 
was to put words in telling the com-| couple of centuries, and he felt that, as 
mittee clearly what the Clause meant. | regarded the Catholic Church, if they 
If the appeal to the Bishop was pre-| were to accept this Clause without a 
served, his objection to a large extent | protest they would be really engaged in 
disappeared, the sting of it was removed. | an abnegation of the faith to which they 
He also asked about the provisions as to | belonged. He had listened to the very 
the right of the clergyman to go into | temperate and calm speeches which had 
the school and teach religion. Did he} heen delivered from the Church of 
understand that this provision remained | England point of view, and he must say 
in force in the case of the trust deed? _| that he did not see how this Clause could 
| be described as an insult to the Church 
sim ROBERT FINLAY: Subject to |! England or as an insult to any 
the control of the managers. Church. Jt was not a question of an 
insult, it was a question of a denial of 
jurisdiction, and as he understood the 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN: With- | position of the Government it was this, 





out the right of appeal; therefore, he 
could be excluded by the whim of the 
managers. He failed to see any reason for 
such a course. Practically it was an insult 
to the clergy, and it would lead to much 
friction in many parishes. Again, was 
there a provision in the Bill permitting | 





that they said: * Here is a Church, by 
law established, entitled to teach only as 
the law allows; and therefore, from that 
point of view, we have the right to decide 
in what manner and under what circum- 
stances its doctrine can be taught.” It 
was very unfortunate for Catholics that, 
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owing to the divisions in the Church of | simply to the position whi 
ane, ei — = imposed — up as Catholice. a 
m conditions not only repugnant but | : : 
absolutely and asctaically tnccusistent | This Bn had gradually, from their 
with the position which they occupied. oa foe, eee oe 
ti taee Wee tinted tm here on Gate advantage. It placed religious teaching 
duce matters of religion into debate. It. me the om? ¢s books under the control 
was painful to have to introduce ques- | vole re authority ; it placed the 
tions which men preferred’ to keep SP She Sr nee ee coe 
veiled in the recesses and tabernacle of 7 oon, a on Oe ee 
their hearts. Yet it was necessary now a seemed to him to go very far 
to state their position on a vital issue. aif eS aS ee oe Se 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member | te voluntaty nage He could 
for Fife, as he understood by his refer- | pea “ied “eo dpe 
ences to the Bishop of Worcester’s | “a ee Wr pre. 
speech, had put his finger upon the sore his bei _— 3 ceased ages . pte: 
spot in the heartsof the English Protestant | ae) ee ae 
clergy, because this Clause, for the first Sta re + See ee rs 
time in hundreds of years, dug up again | ee ee oe 
all the questions that were raised at the a ae we a post 
ine od teh Deuces sul, & pestilential superstition, or else it was a 
raised the question whether the Pro- i Sen SOS ae 
ieatent Chants of Mesiudd aan 0 tetas answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
ing Church or whether it was not. nena Se Se oon Was Te er 
Taking into account the innumerable | oo canard eae et arte 
difficulties with which he was surrounded, |}, er we Sees eae 
and the temper with which he was | onic:  apeey S Se 
Seieal te aul wk euieeet da| this: it was an answer given of old. It 
First Lord of the Treasury finding refuge so 
in @ Clause of this kind. Bat how had | ee - that will not hear the Church let him 
je heen sescived by the Opposition t | to thee as the heathen and a publican.” 
Why, he thought that if the right hon. That was the Catholic answer, and he 
Gentieman had proposed no other was sorry to have to utter it in this 
Amendment, this Clause should have | sembly. You say to the Protestam 
enabled the Opposition to accept this | minister, “ You are not to have the right, 
Bill, because, from a Protestant point | because you are not the Church, to my 
of view, it reduced the position ot the | what Protest antism is.” Take the 
Church of England to the position of military position. The man the soldier 
the Presbyterian Church or the Non- | had first to obey was the corporal, the 
conformist Churches in England, be- corporal had to obey the sergeant, and 
cause the Anglican clergy, as he| so on up to the general And 
understood it, claimed to be @ portion | that was the point of view from which 
of the teaching Church, and this Amend- | Catholics had to look at this matter. 
cent wade oh. teen tor tel He regretted to have to raise dogmatic 
purposes of controlling religious tench- | Maheets in this Assembly : and he 
ing, to use ® common expression, did it in order to explain their position, 
“the butsher, the baker, ond thei and he had to do so. With them the 
candlestick-maker.” Were he dispos eq | individual clergyman, however humble, 
to find a subject for merriment, as a was the repository of their faith, and he 
Catholic, in the position to which this | “8 entitled to teach it. | If they dish ked 
reduced the Church of England, he | his doctrine they appealed from him to the 
should certainly find it in this lay/| Bishop, and if they disliked the Bishop's 
control. However, he refrained ion | enone we ay “GoteRems. | Ee 
taking any line of that kind, because what wastheir plightunder thisClause! It 
this was a matter which was painful to was that the control of religious education 
him and searched the heart. Therefore, | eh scntngrcae oe - apse = 
instead of using taunts against Pro- | whom ae (Ao rt aon on 
testantism he would confine himself; member this—he hardly 2 hr the 


Mr. 7. M. Healy. 
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First Lord of the Treasury could have 
remembered it, or else he was sure 
that with his liberal and tolerant mind he 
would have made some provision against 
it—remember that, in the case of Catholics 
and the Catholic schools, they were nearly 
all in towns. The Church of England 
schools were very largely in country 
districts, | consequently the county 
authority was far away; it was a loose 
body ; but the Town Council which had 
to preside over Catholic schools was on the 
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for East Fife and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for England. 
He must say that he was rather disposed 
to agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Fife, because he 
thought “tenour” was a less coercive word, 
and it was a word of less magnitude than 
the word “control,” which made the 
managerial power something more 
absolute. He was wondering whether 
the Government would accept, as a slight 
solatium, after the word “shall” the 





spot; itmightbe a Kensitised towncouncil, | words “subject as aforesaid.” ‘That 
and it might be, as in Lancashire, where | was what he should suggest might be 
many Catholics had found a home, that| inserted in line 9. The right hon. 
that special form of militant Protestantism | Gentleman opposite had contended to- 
was to be found there. Therefore these | night that the words “tenour of the 
Catholic schools would be carrying on| provisions (if any) of the trust deed” 
their operations under the town councils | were really the governing words, but as 
which were almost within immediate | they were followed by the words “shall 
view of these schools, and to some of | be under the control of the managers,” he 
whom the idea of Catholicism was that | suggested that after the word “shall” some 
of a gross and repugnant superstition. slight alteration should be made by the 
| insertion of the words “and shall subject 


Was it, therefore, to be wondered at | : é 

° Saag | — 

that even in this tolerant country the | es oo d,"— ea io — = “ye 
Catholic clergy should have taken alarm | ‘CMOUT atoresaid— “be Under the contro! o 


and should have objected so strongly as the managers. He did not say that the 
they did to this Clause? He did hope that | #°¢eptance of that Amendment would 
as time passed by the town councils of | °#!TY them a very long way, but at any 
England would be imbued with that | Tte it would be some slight protection 
religious toleration of which they had had | t® the interests of the managers in those 
so many excellent examples in this great voluntary schools, whether Protestant or 
Assembly. They must remember, how- Catholic. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
ever, that in essence they were Protes-| man who moved this Amendment, and 
tants, and that many of them entertained | Whose name was associated with it, had 
the very strongest and most militant | admitted, had felt compelled to admit to 
Protestant views. They must remember | the full the fact that this Clause was 
the fact that many of these institutions | unjust to the Catholics. He thought 
were conventual institutions conducted | they were entitled, from the attitude the 
by nuns. Therefore he could well | Government had assumed throughout 
understand the alarm and anxiety which | the progress of this Bill, to ask that 
was generated in the minds of the) either here or elsewhere they would 
managers of voluntary schools from the | introduce some provision which would 
fear—he trusted it might be an illusion— | have some mollifying effect upon the 
that the power which this Bill undoubtedly | apprehensions which, undoubtedly, at 
gave such town councils as those to) the present time had been raised, and 
which he had referred in those neighbour- | strongly raised in the minds of Catholics. 
hoods might be used to interfere with the | 
managers of these voluntary schools. He | (6.25.) Mr. CHARLES M‘ARTHUR 
understood fully the enormous difficulties | (Liverpool, Exchange) said he did not 
which the Government had in passing a/ think that there was any fear that this 
measure of this kind, which was intended | CJause would in any respect whatever 
to give satisfaction to those who were | interfere with the religious teaching 
conducting the voluntary education of | given in Roman Catholic schools. They 
this country. did not wish to interfere in any degree 
He did not intend to say more beyond with the religious teaching given by the 
this. The construction of this Clause as| Catholics. He thought it was most 
alegal matter had been debated tonight | satisfactory that the Government had 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member | announced their determination of not 
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receding from the position they had 
taken up of maintaining the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause in its entirety. The hon. 
and learned Member had pronounced a 
glowing eulogy upon the clergy, but 
that appeared to him to be unnecessary, 
because in all parts of the House they 
were prepared to acknowledge their 
confidence and veneration for ‘the work 
which the clergy of all denominations 
had performed. The hon. and learned 
~ Member who proposed this Amendment 
appeared to glide very gently over the 
fact that there was at the present time a 
hostile movement in the Church of Eng- 
land. He did not want to refer to that 
movement, for he was anxious not to 
wound thesusceptibilitiesofany hon. Mem- 
ber of the House, but they all knew what 
were the doctrines taught by many of 
the clergymen. He did not think that 
this Clause would interfere in the 
slightest degree with the High Church, 
the Low Church, or the Broad Church 
parties, or with Nonconformist ministers 
or Roman Catholic priests, so long as they 
kept within the laws of their Church. 


They had had two views put before 
them as to the meaning of the Clause 
from high legal authorities on both sides 


him to express 
subject. Certainly he might say, as an 
uninstructed layman, he thought that 
the word ‘“‘tenour” meant * genera) pur 
pose or tendency” and his impression— 
it might be entirely wrong—was that so 


long as the general religious teaching of | 


the school was adhered to, the manner 
in which that teaching was given could 
be left to the discretion of the managers. 
But they had it on high authority that 
the word “tenor” included matters of 
doctrine, and that there was provision | 
in the trust deeds for appeal to the 
bishop, and that that appeal was not 
interfered with by the Bill. He could only 
say that if that was so he was sorry to 
hear it, because he thought they ought 
to place reliance upon the managers, of 
whom the clergyman would be one, pro- 
bably the chairman, to deal with these 
matters as they arose. He believed 
difficulties which might arise would be 
settled much better by an appeal to the 
law courts than by a reference to the 
bishops. They all respected the bishops, 
but they knew they had failed altogether 


Sir Charles M‘Artho 
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to deal with the lawlessness in the Church, 
and if they had failed to do that how 
could they expect them to deal with 
lawlessness in the schools? The bishops 
ought to be relieved of that onus, and 
from inquiry into those small domestic 
quarrels. He did not believe these 
quarrels would arise. Whenever the 
clergyman was a law-abiding clergyman, 
whether of the Church of England or a 
minister of any other denomination, he 
would find no difficulty whatever in 
working with his managers. They had 
been told again and again that the 
object of the Clause was to put an end 
to one-man management, and to make 
the managers as a body supreme for all 
purposes. If that was not to be so, if 
the religious teaching was to be taken 
from the managers and left in the hands 
of clergymen subject to an appeal to the 
bishop, the clergyman would snap his 
fingers at the managers ; it any question 
arose as to religious teaching in the 
schools he could say: “This is beyond 
your province, this is a matter entirely 
within my province, and you have 
nothing to do with it.” He therefore 
ventured very humbly and earnestly to 
express the hope that no proposal would 


of the House, and it would ill become be entertained to modify the Clause. 


any opinion on the) 
re | He was sure the fact that that Clause had 


Let them keep the Clause as it stood. 


been accepted by the Government was 


| reassuring to great numbers of people 
|in the country, people who were be- 


ginning to doubt as to whether the 
Government and the House were really 
faithful to the Protestant cause of the 
National Church of this country. By 


‘inserting this Clause in the Bill they 
| had reassured them that something had 


been done at last to check extreme men 
and protect the young people of our 


schools, and he ventured to hope the 


House would in an unmistakable manner 
adhere to the position at which it had 
already arrived. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL said he greatly 
regretted it had been thought necessary 
to raise this controversy at all, and that 
is was not found possible to leave the 
matter as it stood originally in the Bill. 
In that event a great deal of bitterness 
would have been avoided; the disap- 
pointment which now prevailed among 


supporters of the Bill would not have 
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been aroused; the Bill would have | only an affair of machinery ; that all the 
passed through the House more easily, | great questions about which Christians 
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and when it came into operation would | had been divided for 300 years were 
have been found to work more smoothly. | mere matters of machinery. Of all the 


But—with excellent intentions, as he 
believed—the Government and the hon. 
Member for the Newton Division had 
started upon a very difficult task, and, 
the blind leading the blind, both had fallen 
into one of the deepest theological ditches. 


They had raised a controversy which | 


went to the very root of the existence of 
the Church, which introduced all kinds 
of side issues in connection with edu- 
cation, which it was impossible or unde- 
sirable to discuss in all their bearings in 


that House, but the full meaning of | 
which was disclosed in the striking pas- | 


sage at the end of the speech of the hon. 
Member for the Newton Division when he 
appealed to him to use his influence to 
prevent any sharp difference between 
the clergy and the laity which might 
end in disestablishment. He could not 
congratulate the hon. Member on having 
taken a course which, in his own opinion, 
had brought disestablishment within the 
vista of practical politics. It was, indeed, 
a most unfortunate controversy, which, 
however it might be settled, could not 
but do a great deal of harm. 

Perhaps one of the most embarrassing 
points of the controversy was that the 
position of those who objected to the 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause was, even by some 


of the best friends of the Church, like the | 


hon. Member for Warwick and Leam- 
ington, profoundly misunderstood. It 
was not a question of giving the laity 
of the Church a proper voice in the 
management of the Church. 


be called Church reform. If it were 
surely they should not have seen the 
Bishop of Worcester, a prominent advo- 
cate of the increase of the power of the 
laity in the Church, among the most 
pronounced opponents of the Clause. 
But the confusion of mind which 
those who objected to the Clause 
had to deal with was best illustrated in 
the speech of the Attorney General, who 
made a curious distinction, quite un- 
paralleled in theological controversy, 
between doctrine and machinery. Accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the difference between Anglicans and 
Presbyterians, between the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Society of Friends, was 





hazy views to which theological dis- 
|cussion gave rise that was the haziest. 
What the opponents of the Clause com- 
plained of was, not that the Clause gave 
the laity certain rights of appeal to the 
| bishop to bring the clergy to book when 
they transgressed the laws of the Church, 
but that it superseded the clergyman 
altogether in questions relating to re- 
ligious instruction to be given in 
the schools, and substituted in his 
|place a small committee of laymen. 
Of course, a clergyman would be on the 
committee, but the majority of laymen 
would prevail. In some of the Synods in 
the Colonies the clergy and the laity sat 
together, but no proposal could be carried 
unless both orders assented. If they put 
clergy and laity on the committee and 
allowed most votes to carry the day, they 
were not having co operation between the 
clergy and laity, but they were superseding 
the clergy altogether. That went very 
deeply to the foundation of the posi- 
tion of the Church of England. The 
Church of England maintained, and had 
always maintained, that the ordained 
ministers were the only persons entitled 
to teach its doctrines and to speak in 
behalf of the Church. Of course, the 
laity were perfectly free to give their 
opinions to make speeches as free citizens, 
and discuss religious questions with the 
greatest freedom. But the laity were not 
entitled to teach doctrines on behalf of 


| the Church of England, or of the universal 


1 d It was not | 
a question, in his view, of what might | 
| Division had found fault with the Ritua- 





Church. That was a proposition which 
seemed to be understood. 


The hon. Member for Newton 


the 
lists. But the hon. Gentleman was in the 
same boat with them. If he might apply 
to the hon. Gentleman without offence 
the kind of language which was sometimes 
used in reference to the Ritualists, he 
would say that his hon. friend was a vio- 
lator of, and disloyal to the settlement of 
the Church of England, for that settle- 
ment was not less identified with the pro- 
position that the doctrines of the Church 
could only be taught by its ordained 
ministers than it was with the Pro- 


testant constitution of the Church, to 
which his hon. friend had referred. He 
had also noticed, in the speeches of his 
hon. friend the Member for Warwick and 
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Leamington and the right hon. Gentle- | not be done on the lines his hon. and 
man the Member for Fife, a reference to | gallant friend advocated. There wag 
these schools as State schools. They only one hope for discipline in the 
were State schools for secular purposes, Church of England, and that was in the 
supported by the State, but was it to be | authority of the Bishops. He was quite 
understood that for the purposes of! certain that the present anarchy and 
religious instruction these schools were to | difficulty in the Church of England 
be regarded as the State schools? If that | would go on, and would be found irre- 


were so, it was heard of now for the first | mediable, unless they were prepared to 





time. 
were to be the State schools—schools 
supported by the State and under the 
control of the State—for the purposes of 
secular education, but that their religious 
character was to remain undisturbed, that 
they were to continue to be denomina- 
tional schools, and that, being denomina- 


tional schools, those which were attached | 


to the Church of England should continue 


to teach Church of England doctrines. If | 


these schools were to be Church schools, 
and were to give teaching acceptable to 
the Church, then the Kenyon-Slaney 
Amendment was utterly indefensible. 
They might as well propose to allow 
a committee of laymen to dictate to 
the clergyman what his sermons were to 
be on Sundays. It was exactly the same 
thing. If his hon. and gallant friend 
would read the canons of the Church of 
England of 1604, which were legally 
binding on every clergyman in the 
country, he would find that school- 
masters were to be licensed by the 
Ordinary, and that no schoolmaster was 
to teach unless so licensed. That was 
the old idea, and although they had 
departed from it, they had done so in 
order to substitute for that idea such 
machinery as was set up in the trust 
deeds. The rights of the ecclesiastics 
were not put into those deeds inad- 
vertently, but deliberately, for the very 
purpose of maintaining that Church 
system of teaching which his hon. and 
gallant friend sought to destroy. It | 
seemed to him very strange that when 
they were professing to keep up Church 
schools carried on on Church principles, 
they should violate the trust deeds and 
at the same time violate one of the 
fundamental principles of the Church 
which all were brought up to accept. | 

As to the extreme clergy of whom | 
complaint was made, he was as much in | 


The understanding was that they | 


put much greater powers in the hands 
of the Bishops than they possessed at 
present. He believed the proper way of 
dealing with the difficulty would be to 
give the Bishop the power of excluding 
clergymen where he thought they were 


‘in the wrong, as he had suggested in 


a Clause which, however, he had had no 
chance of proposing. The visitatorial 
Clause set out the machinery which 
would have stopped extreme practices 
against the principles of the Church of 
England; but his hon. and gallant 
friend’s machinery would not put an end 
to these practices at all. There were 
already several strong ritualist squires, 
and probably in the future there would be 
more; and was it to be supposed that the 
ritualist squire, together with the ritualist 
parson, would not prevail on the board of 
management, and have matters entirely 
their own way ? If they were to deal with 
these extreme practices they would have 
to create some visitatorial authority. 


He would now pass to the other 

int he desired tv make—the principle 
of the trust deeds. The foundation of 
the Bill, they had understood, was that 
the rights in the trust deeds were to be 
respected. The rights to the buildings 
were to be respected because they were 
rights of property, and those who erected 
the building and kept it up were to be 
allowed special rights with regard to the 


building. But among the rights of the 


trust deeds were the rights of the clergy- 
man; what title had they to set aside 


‘one out of a bundle of rights, so to 


speak? He understood much better the 
point of view of the Opposition, who 
wished to put these schools under popular 


|control. He appealed strongly to his hon. 


and gallant friend not to suppose that the 
violation of trust deeds was a light 
matter. A precedent was being set which 


favour as was his hon. and gallant friend | would be used against them in future. 
of setting up a system of discipline which | A great many persons and institutions 
would restore order in the Church of | owned property under trust ; he was not 
England, but he was quite sure it could at all clear that all the endowments of 


Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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the Church of England might not be 
treated as property under trust. If they 
were to violate trust deeds in this 
instance, why not in other instances ? 
Hon Members opposite were only too apt 
pupils in the art of predatory legislation ; 
they had sat at the feet of his hon. and 
gallant friend, learning with quick atten- 
tion the lesson he had taught them, and 
presently, no doubt, they would begin to 
lecture on their own account, and to set 
out new proposals, in which the value of 
trust deeds might be destroyed altogether. 
From these two points of view the 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment was most ill- 


omened. That the reference to the 
Bishop destroyed the lay control 
altogether seemed to him a_ very} 


extravagant proposition. The reference | 
to the Bishop was a reference to an 
authorised expert in theology, who was | 
to tell the teachers what was and what | 
was not the teaching of the Church, which 
they were bound to give under the trust 
deed, as it were. He believed that in 
cases where the Bishop decided against 
the clergyman that would restrain him, 
because the other managers could turn 
the clergyman out without more ado, and 
that would be the proper method to adopt. 
But it was an extremely clumsy and 
ineffective method. 

His feeling of alarm at the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and gallant friend 
was partly on account of its practical 
effects. In many cases there would be 
Nonconformist represertatives, who, as 
was said the other day by an_ hon. 
Member opposite, were only too likely, in 
some districts at any rate, to use this 
power as a weapon to break up the dual 
system to which hon. Members opposite 
objected. The representative put upon 
the board of managers by Nonconformists 
would keep itan open sore. There would 
be nothing more easy than for an 
intelligent Nonconformist who wished to 
do so to make the life of the clergyman 
or of the Church manager a burden by 
constantly raising questions as to what 
was or was not Church teaching, and 
under that pressure the teaching might 
be modified to suit the ideas of the Non- 
conformist minority, and be so worn-down, 
that in the end what was in truth a 
Church school would become just as unde- 
nominational as a board school. He did 
not think his hon. and gallant friend 
desired that there should be no distinction 
between church and undenominational 
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| schools, but with a Nonconformist min- 
ority constantly objecting and criti- 
cising in this way it was only too likely 
to result. He felt another objection still 
more deeply ; apart altogether from the 
practical effect, he did not believe that the 
settlement which his hon. and gallant 
friend was so painstakingly trying to 
make would be at all a lasting one. 
Therefore, so far as the _ schools 
went, whatever mischief would be 
done would probably be done only for a 
few years ; but he did deprecate 
in the strongest way the tendency, which 
he had feared, and which had shown 
itself that night, to import this principle 
out of the management of a school into 
Church matters. It was no exaggera- 
tion to say that if the principle of the 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment were ap- 
plied to the Church of England itself, 
that Church would be broken in twain 
instantly, and the more vital and living 
part of the Church would secede if 
Parliament insisted on such a principle. 
This matter went to the very root of 
the principles of the Church, and, 
doubtless his hon. and gallant friend 
would be found a truer prophet than he 
thought when he said that the disturb- 
ance arising out of such a struggle 
would lead all too quickly to disestab- 
lishment itself. 


(6.56.) CotoneL SAUNDERSON 
(Armagh, N.) said he would only occupy 
the attention of the House for a few 
minutes, but he thought he need 
make no excuse for saying a word or 
| two on a matter which deeply interested 
| his co-religionists in Ireland. The House 
| had listened with great attention, as it 
|always did, to the hon. and learned 
‘Gentleman the Member for North 
| Louth, who had voiced his case and 
| the case of his co-religionists so temper- 
ately, and, if he would allow him to 
add, so eloquently before the House. 
Of course he understood, and they all 
understood, that the idea of laymen 
entering into matters connected with 
the Church at all was quite contrary 
to the religion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and that no Roman Catholic 
|layman would attempt to interfere with 
| the religious teaching in his schools. This 
cen would only interfere with the 
| Roman Catholics in this country. He 
| was not a member of the Church of 
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England, he was a member of a 
Church which was at one time con- 
nected with the Church of England— 
he meant the Church of Ireland—in 
which laymen and clergy collaborated 
together without any ill effects. He 
spoke also in the name of Irish 
Protestants on this matter, and “ Pro- 
testant”’ was a word which he had 
not heard often enough in this debate 
to please him. If an intelligent pagan 
had been sitting up in the gallery and had 
listened to the course of the debate, he 
would have been led to believe that there 
were a vast number of different religions 
represented in the House. He should 
say, at the outside, there were only three 
different religions represented there. 
There were first of all, in overwhelming 
majority, Protestants, then Roman Catho- 
lics, and then there were Jews. There 
were certainly, he believed, some Uni- 
tarians, but he did not know what 
religion they belonged to. But the in- 
telligent pagan in the gallery would make 
a great mistake if he imagined that the 
gentlemen who spoke as Presbyterians, 
as Methodists, as Churchmen, or as 


Quakers, belonged to different religions. 


One word covered them all, and that was 
the word “Protestant.” Therefore, 
whatever affected, in their estimation, the 
welfare of the Protestant religion was of 
deep interest to the Protestant Irishmen. 

He had approved very much of the 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment, until he 
heard it explained by the Attorney 
General. After having sat in the House 
for many years he could say he had always 
been thrown into a state of mental confu- 
sion on hearing two distinguished lawyers 
speaking on the same subject against each 
other. They had heard two such men 
of great legal ability speaking tonight, 
the one holding views diametrically 
opposed to those of the other. Which 
was right ? Possibly neither. He should 
hope that before the debate closed the 
Prime Minister would state clearly to the 
House what the view of the Government 


was with regard to the meaning of the | 


Clause. According to the Attorney 
General it did not mean anything at all. 
As far as he could make out, in a great 
number of schools the managers would be 
a body without any power at all. 
Now, what the Protestants wanted 
(he did not know about the noble 
Lord the Member for Greenwich) was 
Colonel Saunderson. 
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to give the managing bodies of the 
schools direct power over the religious 
instruction in those schools. Why} 
It was no use mincing matters. Anyone 
who had considered the present position 
of the Church of England must come to 
the conclusion that the teaching of some 
of the clergy was diametrically opposed 
to Protestantism and to the principles of 
the Reformation. He believed that his 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects had just 
as much right to have their religion re. 
spected as he had himself, but he had 
no respect at all for the man who took 
Protestant pay and taught Roman 
Catholic doctrine, and he believed the 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich 
made a great mistake if he thought 
that Protestant feeling had died away 
in the country. He had believed (until 
the Attorney General spoke) that the 
object of this Amendment was to effect 
what Protestants believed ought to be 
carried out, viz., to give the laity of the 
Church the power to prevent the inculca- 
tion of doctrines which, as Protestants of 
all ranks, they could not accept. It was 
because they thought and believed that 
the Amendment gave that power and 
authority that they cordially supported 
it. A question arose in his mind (after 
the Attorney General’s speech) whether 
it did so. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Fife appeared to think that 
it did, but the Attorney General thought 
it did not. He hoped the Prime Minister 
would get up and tell them what the 
Clause really did do. What the great 
majority of the House meant it to do 
was to give the managing bodies of the 
schools power over the religious in- 
struction in those schools. To _ hear 
the noble Lord the Member for Green- 
wich speak, one would think that 
these schools were entirely full of Church 
children. He ought not to forget 
that there were included children of 
all denominations. It had been argued 


that it was was only the priest of the 
_Church who had any right whatever to 


teach with authority the Christian truth. 
That was the doctrine of the hon. Member 
for Fife and the noble Lord the Men- 
ber for Greenwich. That might be the 


doctrine of Anglicans—a word he hated— 
it used to be Church of England—Angli- 


can was a new word brought in of late 
years ; but it was that Anglican move- 
ment which to his mind had rendered 


‘this Clause an absolute necessity, unless 
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they wanted the Protestantism (a word he | Kenyon-Slaney Clause was it conceivable 
was not ashamed of) of their children | that Father Gosse would invite the City 
and those who came after to be upset by | Council of Bradford to send two Noncon- 
dishonest priests who wished to destroy | formists who would control the religious 
the Protestantism which had been, to his | education of his school? He held no 
mind, and to the minds, he believed, of | brief for Father Gosse—he had not the 
the vast majority of the British people, | honour of knowing him—but it seemed 
the foundation of all their greatness and | impossible if this Clause became law that 
their freedom. | Father Gosse could invite men of another 
denomination to assist him in the control 

Mr. WANKLYN (Bradford, Cen- | of his schools. He hoped a modus vivendi 
tral) said he desired to explain why he | might yet be arrived at which would 
was opposed to the Kenyon-Slaney | enable the bringing together of mem- 
Amendment and meant to vote against | bers of different denominations in 
it. It seemed to him to be quite clear | the management of these schools—which 
that unless the bishops would exercise | would permit a Wesleyan sitting on the 
their authority no body of managers | board of a Church of England school, a 
could check extravagances, while if the member of the Church of England on 
bishops did exercise their authority the the board of a Roman Catholic school, 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment was un-/| and of a Roman Catholic sitting on the 
necessary. But, while that Amendment | board of either. So far as the Roman 
was practically useless, it seemed to him | Catholic schools were concerned, the 
to be positively mischievous, for it | Kenyon-Slaney Clause was distinctly un- 
operated against a good understanding fair. The use of these schools for three 
between men of different denominations. | nights a week as well as in the daytime 
In his own constituency sectarian strife | was given to the State for the purpose of 
had largely died out. Every day a) secular education, and the consideration 
better understanding was being arrived | was that those at the head of the de- 
at. The clergymen of the Church of | nomination should be free to control the 
England and the priests of the Roman | religious instruction to be given in the 
Catholic Church had invited the City | school. How could it be said that the 
Council of Bradford to appoint Noncon- | priest was free and unfettered if he had 
formists to sit on their boards of| associated with him five or six lay 
managers after this Bill became law. | managers who under the Bill would have 
That was a very remarkable fact. It | equal control over the instruction? It 
showed a good feeling between men of | was, to his mind, clear thatthe Kenyon- 
all denominations—a feeling which all | Slaney Clause was a distinct departure 
men on both sides must hope to from the understanding arrived at with 
arrive at and do their best to ap-|regard to the voluntary schools. The 
proach. A formal invitation to this | free use of the schools was to be given 
effect was sent to the Bradford City | inreturn for the unfettered right to teach 
Council by Father Gosse, of St. Patrick’s | the faith of the denomination. On that 
School, Bradford, and in the course of | ground, but primarily because he felt 
his letter the rev. gentleman said— that the Clause would in its working 
“T do not anticipate that there will be the Prevent the association on boards of 
slightest friction or want of harmony in the| management of men of different de- 
relations of the managers with the city repre- | nominations, but would on the other 


sentatives, but that all will work as one man | F - Se 
for the benefit of our schools. In fact, I think | hand lead to strife, he would vote for its 


Ican say we would much prefer that the — deletion from the Bill. 


representatives associated with us should not | 
~ sg ot gn _ an sn gm Sm RICHARD JEBB (Cambridge 
s easl rive grounc or suspicion on a ° . . “4 

matter tha engin £ be ounbuutell tetahe and | University) suggested that in line 9, after 
above board. It is our wish that the affairs of | the word “shall,” the words “subject as 
our schools should be so conducted above board | aforesaid ’should be inserted ; that would 
and without suspicion.” | mean subject to the tenour and conditions 
That letter seemed to him to contain a! of the trust deed. Or a better form of 
most satisfactory statement that must the same suggestion would be to insert 
rejoice the hearts of all who desired to after “and” in line 9 the words 
see sectarian strife ended. But under the “ subject thereto.” 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY pointed out that the | Catholics or Church of England, had the 
word “thereto” already occurred in the | right to teach the dogmas of their Church 
same line with an entirely different to the young. The command to “ go forth 
meaning, so that if the hon. Member’s | and preach ” had never been taken back, 
suggestion were acted upon there wouldbe | and the day the Church refused to have 
two “thereto’s ” in the same line meaning | her theology taught to the children, that 
two entirely different things. /day would her fate be sealed, and dis. 
_ establishment would quickly follow. He 

Str RICHARD JEBB saw the purport should certainly endeavour by every 
of the objection. The point of his sug-| means in his power to destroy the 
gestion was to get rid of the words “the Clause. 
tenour of.” He had never yet been able to | 
learn what the word “tenour” in this; It being half-past Seven of the clock, 
Clause meant. The right hon. Gentleman | the debate stood adjourned until this 
the Member for East Fife had suggested | evening. 
that it meant the general scope, so that if 
the teaching were in accordance with the 
general scope of the provisions of the | 
trust deed it might be permitted to be | 
out of accord with the details. In that EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND {WALES} 
case the objections of many of his friends | BILL. 
to the Clause would be increased. If, As amended, further considered. 
however, the word “tenour” were | 
omitted, and some such words as had| Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
been suggested by the hon. and learned | Debate on Amendment [this day] pro- 
Member for North Louth inserted, many | posed on consideration of the Bill, as 
who did not like the sub-Section as it | amended. 
stood would be more inclined to support | 
it. | Which Amendment was, in page 5, 


line 6, to leave out sub-section (4) of 
Major JAMESON (Clare, 


W.) | Clause 7.—(Mr. Cripps.) 
desired to express his great hostility to 
the Clause. The subject had been treated 


Education 


EVENING SITTING. 


C Question again proposed, “That the 
from many points of view, but there had | words ‘religious instruction’ stand part 


been no speech which he regretted | of the Bill.” 

more than that of the right hon. and | 

gallant Genlteman the Member for North | (9.0.) Mr. MILVAIN (Hampstead) said 
Armagh, who had practically declared he did not think the pt on i in- 
that the universal religion was that of | terfered with in any way whatever. The 


Protestantism. Was he afraid of the 
meaning of “universal?” Was he afraid 
of the word “catholic?” 
meant the universal religion of the Church 
of England. Why should they object to 
the ministers appointed by the Church 
teaching the doctrines of that Church to 
the children? He deeply resented the 
idea that a committee of irresponsible 


“Catholic ” | 


existing state of things was that denomi- 
national schools were, generally speaking, 
founded upon trust deeds, which usually 
placed the direction or supervision of 
| religious education in the hands of the 
incumbent, subject to an appeal to the 
_ bishop. By common consent religious 
education was left in the hands of the 
incumbent. That was common ground, 


laymen should have the control of this | . sroun 
matter. It was a question not of dis-| and the appeal to the Bishop implied 


trust of the laity, but of distrust of the | that a decision must have been arrived 
clergy, and of the doctrines they taught. | 4t previously by one of the parties to the 
It was true the Church of Ireland had @ppeal, and there could be no appeal 
been disestablished, but if it produced unless there had been interference 
the rancour between Roman Catholics and | with the incumbent from laymen or 
Protestants which he had seen in Ireland | managers. The Kenyon-Slaney Amend- 
he was sufficiently imbued with the rights | ment laid down that there should be 
of the Church to say he was very glad | religious education in accordance with 
that that Church had gone. The clergy, | the tenour of the trust, and that it should 
and the clergy alone, whether Roman _ be subject tothe control of the managers. 
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So long as the majority on the board of A few days previously the House 
management did their duty and assisted | had heen asked to consider the feelinys 
the clergyman in the direction of religious | of the teachers if they were not allowe:i 
education, he saw no ground for fearing | to take part in the religious instruction. 
either the disestablishment of the Church | But what about the feelings of the clergy 
or the difficulties which had been spoken | under this arrangement? They would 
of by the noble Lord the Member for. be infinitely more deeply wounded than 
Greenwich. As the existing law was not | those of the teachers ; and the feelings of 
interfered with, he would, if the/| the children, which had not been much 
supporters of the Government were to | considered in the matter, would be of 
vote as they pleased, vote for the deletion | $reat perplexity when they found that 
of the Clause ; but if the matter were the gentleman to whom they looked on 
made one of confidence, he would be | 5¥®days for their religious teaching was 
prepared to support the Clause. He | debarred by the action of a fortuitous 


wished to know what the intention of | CoM¢course of managers from giving that 
‘io Goveruanent Wan instruction on weekdays. He asked 


| whether the words “ the tenour of ” were 


*Mr. GUTHRIE (Tower Hamlets, Bow) ‘not very peculiar words to insert in a 


; ; legal document? He had never seen the 
thought the question was one on which phrase so used before, and would like to 


apt 7 be nie pt sen = | know whether it was one well recognised 
E fv € compele@ | in courts of law, or one that had been 


to vote against the Clause, guided by 4 | invented for the purposes of this Bill If 


| 


principle which was one of the founda- | it had been invented for the purpose of 
tions of belief of the Conservative Party, | dealing with, and was to be confined 
namely, the sanctity of property. The | 


Z : to, the endowments of voluntary schools, 
question of the rights of property seemed he thought the action of the Government 


to have been too much neglected. _ To | was going very far, and that in the future 
alter the trust deeds would be a serious | they would have cause to regret that they, 
breach of trust, and he regretted that as a Conservative Government had ever 
the Government should have been the | Jaid a finger on trust deeds which hitherto 
initiators of such a proposal. He agreed | had always been respected. 
with the noble Lord the Member for | 
Greenwich that it was unfortunate that; *Mr. DUKE (Plymouth) thought the 
the Government should have given such | practical effect of the Kenyon-Slaney 
a bad example to the Party opposite, |; Amendment would not be great ; but its 
whose instincts towards predatory legisla- | possible effect, regarding it in its technical 
tion were quite keen enough. | sense, was not satisfactory. He did not 
| think that religious education, under the 
*Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- | existing system of the Church of England, 
market) desired to associate himself with produced the alarming consequences in the 
those who had spoken against the Clause. | working of schools which had been depicted. 
He thought the Government were making | Theoneinstance of abuse which, after years 
agrave mistake in violating the sanctity | of search, had been brought to the notice 
of trust deeds. It was not only a question | of the House, was said to have occurred 
of the rights of property, but it was an|in the school of St. John’s, Sutton-on- 
operation which would greatly interfere | Plym, in his own constituency, and from 
with voluntary effort in the future. In| his own knowledge he was satisfied that 








days to come, hospitals, infirmaries, and 
similar institutions, which held their 
moneys ander trust deeds might be taken 
over by Governments and their trust deeds 
might be altered in accordance with the 
particular views obtaining at the moment, 
and in opposition to the desires of the 
benefactor. Under such circumstances it 
was not at all likely that people would 


the hon. Member who brought that matter 
forward had alighted on a mare’s nest. 
But the House was not legislating entirely 
in regard to probable consequences, and it 
ought not to leave an uncertainty in the 
Bill in reliance on the common sense 
which marked the working of English 
institutions. The House ought to pro- 
vide safeguards which would be satisfac- 





be inclined to make such deeds of gift! tory to those concerned in religious 


in the future, and voluntary 
would thus be in peril of extinction. | 


effort | education. 


He believed the Bill would 
secure the appointment of Christian 
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teachers in voluntary schools, 
would be of great advantage, but the 
subscribers to and the trustees of Church 
schools were entitled to something more 
than was provided in this Clause. 
Clause purported to put the control of 
religious education in the hands of a body 
of managers who might be laymen, where- 
as the trust deeds of Church schools put 
the direction of religious education in the 
hands of the clergyman of the parish. The 
Attorney General had assured the House 
that the safeguards of the present system 
would still exist. If that was the case, 
and the intention of the Clause was to 
leave the direction of religious instruction 
in the hands where the trust deeds now 
reposed it, he could not see why it should 
have been moved. But what difficulty 
was there in embodying in the Clause 
words which would make its intention 
perfectly clear? ‘Trustees of a school 
which was supposed to be maintained on 
Church of England principles, and in 
accordance with the terms of the trust 
deed, might have conscientious scruples 
against handing that school over to the 
control of a system set up by an Act of 
Parliament, the main Clause of which, in 
regard to religious education, was, on the 
face of it, absolutely contrary to the terms 
of the trust deed. In the West of Eng- 
land there was great anxiety among 
trustees as to whether the Clause would 
enable them to discharge the obligations 
which they, as conscientious men, felt they 
had undertaken, if they handed over the 
school or proceeded with it under the 
terms of the Bill. The Attorney General 
said the intention was embodied by 
implication that the appeal to the Bishops 
in matters of doctrine would be retained. 
And yet the Government would not risk 
putting it in plain words. That was a 


Education 


form of high obstinacy which he did not | 


understand in matters of business. There 
were difficulties enough in the Bill, with- 
out complicating it unnecessarily. 


The course the Government were adopt- | 


ing was not that that might have been ex- 


pected from a Government with an} 


absolutely loyal majority behind them, or 


from a Government dealing with vital | 
matters upon which many Members had | 


been ready to risk the possibility 

of their continuance in public life. 

He hoped that a higher courage would 

take possession of the Government, and 

that they would not let a nervous appre- 

hension as to the views of this or that 
Mr. Duke. 


{COMMONS} 
which | Party affect their conduct. 
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Let them 
| make the intention of the Clause clear, 
|so that the trustees of Church schools 
| might know that what was to be taught 
in Church schools was the doctrine of 
the Church of England ascertained by 
the Bishops of that Church, and not the 
|doctrine of the Church of England 
according to the views of any casual body 
of laymen who might be collected from 
|time to time. No other religious body, 
| whether of Nonconformists or of Roman 
| Catholics, would consent to have such 
| matters so dealt with, and why in the 
| single case of the Church of England 
| was it to be said that these decisions 
|should be given, not by the authority 
which could deal with the matters with 
the responsibility and the sense of duty 
|arising out of long ages of usage, but 
by a tribunal consisting of a casually 
collected body of persons? There was a 
feeling in the country on this subject 
which he thought ought to be satisfied, 
For the sake of some technical punctilio 
as to the phrasing of the Amendment, 
or from some ungrounded apprehension 
of the loyalty of the Conservative Party 
or the common sense of the constitu- 
encies, the Government were running 
the risk of wrecking the future operation 
of their Bill in Church of England schools 
by refusing to insert in plain words in 
this Clause that which they confessedly 
believed to be implied. 


(9.34.) Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
has been said by the hon and learned 
Member for North Louth, and also by 
the noble Lord the Member for Green- 
wich, that this raises a very deep 
question, and that is perfectly true. It 
raises the question of the relation bet ween 
the nation, who are the laity, and the 
clergy in respect of the religious educa- 
‘tion of the children. A greater question 
than that cannot be raised. The hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth, 
speaking on behalf of the great com- 
munion to which he belongs, very fairly 
and clearly stated what their view is, 
that all questions of religion belong 
exclusively to the clergy, with an 
appeal to the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
ultimately to the Bishop of Rome. That 
is an ecclesiastical constitution which is 
perfectly intelligible. But, as I under 
stand it, the view of the noble Lord the 
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Member for Greenwich is precisely the 
same, only he does not go further than 
the Bishop of the Diocese. It is that all 
religious teaching belongs exclusively to 
the clergy. 


LorD HUGH CECIL: That all religious 
teaching given in the name and on be- 
half of the Church of England must be 
given by the ordained ministry. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
but I should like to know what the 
authority for that proposition is. If 
true, it is wonderfully little observed, be- 
cause part of the teaching is given by 
people who are not ordained—by lay 
teachers, who are to be appointed under 
this Bill, not by the clergy or by the 
bishop, but by the managers; they are 


to be laymen appointed by laymen to! 


give religious teaching in the denomina- 
tional schools. I think that disposes of 
the ecclesiastical theory and the funda- 
mental principle expounded by the noble 
Lord. I do not enter into the ecclesias- 
tical controversy on that subject, I only 
deal with the practice which exists. I 
think the noble Lord said something 
about the canons of 1603. That is a 
long time ago, and in the 20th century 
the practice of the Church is not in 
accordance with the canons of 1603. So 
much for that. The real difference 
between the ecclesiastical system of the 
Church of England and that of the 
Church of Rome is that the Church of 
England was lay-established, it was 
enacted by the laity. I do not know 
whether the noble Lord is familiar with 
the preamble of the Act of Uniformity ; 
that is the Act on which the Prayer- 
book depends. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite wrong in saying that 
the Prayer-book depends on it; the 
Prayer-book depends on the Act of 
Charles II. as far as it depends on any- 
thing. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: There 
was an amendment in the reign of 
Charles II., but the Prayer-book was 
established by the Act of Elizabeth. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
not go into that any further with the 
noble Lord, except to say that the Prayer- 
book of the Church of England was 
established by the Act of Uniformity of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in that Act the 
Lords Spiritual took no part; all the 
Bishops and Convocation voted against 
it. There is another difference between 
the Church of England and the Church 
cf Rome; the appointment of Bishops is 
by the Crown, and whereas the ultimate 
appeal on mattersof doctrine in theChurch 
of Rome is to the Pope, inthe Caurch of 
England it is to a lay tribunal, the 
Privy Council. 1 only mention those 
notorious facts as being a_ perfect 
refutation of the clerical theory of the 
noble Lord. Popular control is a 
thing not unknown to the Church of 
England, and it properly finds its place 
in this Bill. If you may have a lay 
schoolmaster appointed by lay managers 
to teach the doctrines of the Church of 
England, then you have a recognition of 
the right of laymen in the teaching of 
religion. 

I will not go any further into 
ecclesiastical theories. What I have 
risen specially for is, to ask what is the 
present position of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to this ques 
tion. My hon. and gallant friend has 
shown the courage that belongs to his 
profession in bringing forward this 
question. He has told us of “the 
perils of the field” he has undergone. 
Sydney Smith once said that the greatest 
punishment that could be inflicted upon 
anybody is to be preached to death by 
wild curates, and that is what my hon. 
and gallant friend has peter as He 
will go down to posterity, no doubt, 
with the crown of martyrdom; but I 
am very glad to think that, though we 
live in days of the wearing of various 
uniforms, we do not live ina time in 
which he would have appeared in an 
auto-da-fe, and, in a San Benito uniform, 
have been consigned to the flames; that 
we are not back in the days when 
clerical domination flourished in a 
form in which the noble Lord the 
Member for Greenwich would desire 
to see it. 

What, Sir, is the history of this 
Amendment? It was brought forward 
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I think he is too prudent a man to 
have brought it forward without some 
idea of how it would be entertained. I 
did not think that the moment he sat 
down after moving an Amendment of 
this kind, the Secretary of the Education 
Department would have risen and em- 
braced it at once, and that it would 
have received the confirmation of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. ' I suppose 
they knew then what it meant. I do 
not know whether they had a_ legal 
opinion on the subject. I should very 
much like to know whether this legal 
astute opinion of the Attorney General’s 
was given before the Government 
assented to and accepted the Amend- 
ment in the House itself, or whether it 
was born immediately before the Albert 
Hall meeting. I should very much like 
to know what was the genesis of this 
remarkable theory of the difference 
between “tenour of doctrine” and 
‘*machinery of control.” Ido not think 
that even the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages could have devised a more elaborate 
and unsustainable theory. The hon. 


and gallant Member, not only with 
courage, but with frankness, told the 


House what his intention was. The 
object of his Motion was to give an 
authority which should restrain the 
clergy from irregular practices. There 
is no mention of the bishops at all. It 
is an extraordinary thing, that in an 
ecclesiastical discussion of this kind, I 
have not been able to find in the language 
of the Government at all, their recogni- 


tion of the existence of such a person as | 


a Bishop. The Secretary tothe Board of 
Education at once followed and accepted 
the Amendment as expressing the views 
the Government had always entertained. 
And, speaking of the operation of the 
Amendment, what it was intended to do 


and what it might do in rare cases when | 


it was required, he said— 


‘** Theclergyman, if he were a man of ordinary 
tact and good humour, would not find his 
special province invaded by the managers who 
worked on the board with him. 
be cases, no doubt, when a clergyman would 
find a restraint put upon his action if he insisted 
on observances which were vot in accordance 
with the general desire of the community.” 


That was the first acceptance of this 
Amendment. It was opposed by the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 


and the hon. Member for Tonbridge, | 


Sir William Harcourt 
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and then the Prime Minister got up and 
suggested what his view of the Amend- 
ment was, and why he accepted it. He 
said— 

‘*It comes upon them, apparently, with a 

shock of astonishment, and they seem to think 
that this is sprung upon the House without the 
smallest preface or preparation.” 
It was a thing that had been carefully 
prepared in the speeches of the Prime 
Minister himself. How often had he 
spoken on the subject, he asked, and 
then he goes on to quote from a speech 
which he delivered on July 2\st, as 
follows— 

“ After all, secular education had something 

to do with national education. It was, he 
might remark, the main subject of the Bill, 
and it should not be left absolutely out of 
account, as being wholly alien. Religious 
education would be under the control, not of 
one man, and that man the parson of the 
parish, but of a board of six. Of these, the 
parson would probably be the only minister of 
religion, and three would be managers re- 
presenting the denomination.”  [(4) Debates, 
exi., 867.] 
That was the view of the Government 
from the first. That is the thing which 
was bruited throughout the country to 
recommend the Bill There had been a 
suspicion that this was a Bill to give 
clerical control of schools sustained by 
public money. That was the first state- 
ment of the Prime Minister as to why 
he accepted this Amendment. Then he 
said— 

“Tt was never contemplated that the teach- 

ing in a Roman Catholic school should be other- 
wise than Roman Catholic, or that the teach- 
ing in a Wesleyan school should be other than 
Wesleyan, or that the teaching in an Anglican 
school should be other than Anglican.” 
That was, of course, accepted by my 
right hon. friend as meaning the tenour 
in the first part of the Clause. And 
then the Prime Minister goes on to 
say— 

‘* But I must traverse the contention of my 
noble friend that it was ever contemplated that 
the teaching should not be under the board of 
management. Surely it would be very incon- 
sistent if that should be so, because what had 
been asked for all along was that a teacher 
should be elected with religious qualifications 
for carrying on denominational teaching.” 


Well, it is the board of management who 
are to elect the religious teacher, and 
not the ordained minister. In the case 
put of this terrible, tyrannical, Ritualistic, 
Squire, if he comes across a Low Church 
minister, he and his subordinates will 
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appoint the schoolmaster, who will give 
the religious teaching. The whole thing 
is perfectly plain—that the Government 
had contemplated, and contemplated 
from the first, that against clerical 
control they should have the security of 
lay popular management, and it is in 
that way they justified the Bill to the 
country, and on that ground they 
accepted this Amendment as carrying 
out more distinctly the views they had 
always entertained. What does he say 
as to the bearing of this on the appeal to 
the Bishop? Does he say that the Bishop, 
and the Bishop alone, is to be the man 
who is to control religious teaching 
which is distasteful to the community ? 
He says exactly the opposite. He speaks 
of the men whom he says are rare. I 
think they are increasing, and in my 
opinion they ought to be diminished, 
and that the people who ought to 
diminish them are the Bishops, and they 
have not done so. If they exist, what is 
to be done with them? The Prime 
Minister says— 

* What is it, I put it to them, that has raised 
almost all the difficulties in the public mind 
connected with religious teaching in our 
schools? It is the abuse, here and there, ver 
rarely, Ladmit, by the clergyman of the parish 
of the powers given him by the trust. Wher- 
ever that was done the harm that it has done 
to the whole cause of religious education in 
our public elementary schools is, in my mind, 
not to be measured by words. I meet it at 
every turn and on every occasion. The follies 
and indiscretions of a single individual are 
multiplied by public rumour till they almost 
stand up as a great: public danger. Is it wise 
to leave a system in existence [that is the 
present system of the clergy being controlled 
by the bishop] which can but bring the whole 
of our scheme of national education into 
discredit ?” 

Now mark this— 


“Tt is because I desire to see this danger 

removed forever from the path of religious 
denominational education that I am anxious to 
see the Amendment of my hon. and gallant 
friend accepted.” 
That is the Government view of the 
remedy for this state of things, which 
has done incalculable mischief to the 
cause of education. They say it ought 
to be removed, and that it will be 
removed, by the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member. That was 
the ground on which they accepted the 
Amendment three weeks ago. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if it is known 
that the Government— 
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‘*Have done nothing whatever to see that 

the wishes of the parents of the children have 
been considered, there would be a strong feel- 
ing aroused against the great reform we are 
suggesting.” 
That is to say, that if this Bill provides 
no remedy for the mischievous religious 
teaching which is offensive to the parents 
there would be a strong feeling aroused 
against the Bill. Therefore he accepts this 
Amendment as the proper remedy for 
that mischief. How will doubling the 
priest by the bishop satisfy the people ? 
Then the First Lord continued— 


“T do not pretend to maintain that in an 
absolutely theoretic sense these managers 
necessarily represent the parents. They are 
not elected by them, and, therefore, they do 
not represent them in that sense. But they 
will represent, broadly speaking, the general 
opinion of the particular denomination in a 
parish, and I think that if this Amendment is 
carried there really will be no danger that 
Anglican children will be taught a form of 
religion to which their parents heartily object.” 


In that sense the Amendment was 
accepted by the Government as represent- 
ing the wishes of the community, giving 
the laity a voice which would not protect 
them against the clerical disposition in 
any case to go contrary to the feelings of 
the community. That is the principle the 
Government said they had always contem- 
plated in their Bill, and they accepted the 
Amendment in theform in which it stands, 
because it carried out the clear intention 
that there should be a lay voice in direct- 
ing the character of the religious education 
to be given to the children, I do not 
think anything can be clearer than that. 


Of course, this was vehemently opposed 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Greenwich, as we can readily understand, 
as being contrary to the principles he 
sincerely holds and which he always 


very powerfully presents. The question 
of trust deeds was raised, and the Secre- 
tary of the Education Department did 
not shrink from it. He said that trust 
deeds would have to be dealt with. But 
the Prime Minister dealt with the sub- 
ject more directly. He said: 

“Trust deeds were necessarily dealt with 
and altered by the Bill.” 
Of course, when you determine that there 
shall be six managers, two of whom shall 
not be existing managers of the schools, 
itis impossible more completely to recom- 
pose trust deeds. You carnot havea more 
distinct violation of the trust deeds then 
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the constitution of this Board of Manage- 
ment. It revolutionises the Board in 
all its most important particulars and 
that was pointed out by the Prime 
Minister most distinctly. He said : 

““We must all recognise that the Bill does 
involve some interference with trust deeds ; 
some interference is inevitable. My noble 
friend has on the Paper words which, as I 
understand, preserve the control of the 
managers, but which would, as regards other 

wers, leave them subject to the trust deeds. 

f such an Amendment can be devised I have 
no objection to it. What I do object to is 
anything that interferes with the eontrol of the 
managers. That is the essence of the Amend- 
ment. I do not think it is worth while per- 
severing with anything short of that.” 

That is the control of the managers over- 
rules the trust. There cannot be a 
doubt of that, because the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned to the noble Lord 
the Amendment he would be disposed to 
accept—that any power as to religious 
instruction conferred by a trust deed on 
any minister of religion shall, subject to 
such control, remain vested in him. The 
proposal was at once rejected by the 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich, 
who said that it was worse than nothing 
I will not trouble the House with what 
followed. I wish the House to under- 
stand the position in which we stand. 

What is the position of the Government 
in reference to the Amendment ? They 
accepted it and it was confirmed by an 
overwhelming majority as carrying out 
their views? As I understood the 
Amendment, and as the House 
understood, it was to give lay control 
which should enable parents of children 
in the parish to prevent the giving of 
religious teaching which is offensive to 
the people of the parish. Well, are the 
Government of the same opinion now ? 
What is the real meaning of this Amend- 
ment? What is the meaning of saying 
there is a difference betwecn the doctrine 
and the machinery ? The noble Lord dealt 
with that very well. The whole ecclesi- 
astical system is a machine, and, therefore, 
to say that you are going to leave doctrine, 
and the character of the teaching depen- 
dent upon the doctrine, exclusively to the 
clergy with the bishops at their back is 


to run counter to the whole of the 
language hitherto held by the Prime 


Minister, and I think we have a right to 
ask what control the managers will have 
in this matter? The right hon. Gentle-| 
man said in this very speech that the) 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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absurdity of opposing this Amendment 
was that the managers when they desired 
to interest themselves in the school and 
who were excluded from meddling with 
the secular teaching which was the fune- 
tion of the education authority, would 
have nothing whatever to do except in 
regard to the question of appointing the 
schoolmaster, and that it was intended to 
give the managers this interest in the 
work of the schools. If the right hon, 
Gentleman thinks I am not accurately 
representing him, I have a passage here 
in which he made it a great pait of his 
argument that these managers would have 
nothing to do unless we give them the 
sort of power conferred on them in this 
Amendment. That being so, I think we 
have a right to ask the Prime Minister 
what is the nature of the control in this 
religious instruction which he desires to 
give, and for which he accepted this 
Amendment. If this Amendment is 
really to assume a form by which, practi- 
cally speaking, religious instruction is to 
remain solely with the parson and with 
the Bishop, then all the representations 
that have been made to the country that 
this is not to be a one-clergyman power 
goes for nothing at all. It is one-clergy- 
man power. You talk of appealing to 
the bishops. What the bishops will 
practically have is a veto upon the 
managers, and to suppose that is giving 
to the laity in these matters the protec- 
tion which it was supposed that this 
Amendment would give is an _ entire 
delusion. I hope any idea of that sort— 
of having gone back upon the recognition 
of the right of the laity to protection 
against solely clerical control—will be 
dispelled by the explanation which I am 
sure the Prime Minister will give to the 
House. 


(10.10.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down filled up so much of his speech by 
lengthy verbatim quotations from my 
own utterances on previous occasions 
that I really am almost absolved from 
the necessity of making another oration 
upon this well-worn topic to the House. 
I have no change to suggest in anything 
that I have said before. The views that 
I entertained before I entertain now: 
the views that I expressed before I am 
ready to express again. I really think it 
was hardly worth while for the right hon’ 
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Gentleman to occupy the House with | They have all said, “If certain advan- 
these remains of previous speeches, and | tages are given us, we are perfectly 
though I appreciate the compliment, I | prepared to see one-third of our manage- 
confess I think it might have been ment transferred to persons who are 
spared us On the present occasion. ‘not necessarily of our creed.” Really, 
So far as I understand the arguments is it possible after that to say that the 
that have been urged against the Amend-! trust deeds of the voluntary schools 
ment, they fall into three categories. are not to be modified in connection 
The first I will mention is, I personally | with this Bill? It is of the very essence 
think, the least controversial, and in!) of the measure, and if my noble friend 
some senses and from some points of or my learned friend behind me who 
view the least important. It is that moved this Amendment, is prepared to 
based upon the violation or alteration | answer and say, ‘‘ No doubt this change 
of the trust deeds by the present in the trust deed was suggested, but it 
Amendment. Now, Sir, I do not inthe was suggested by the beneficiaries of 
least deny, and I do not in the least | the trust,’—I do not know whether I 
wish to minimise, the fact that many am using the right technical term— 
trust deeds are altered by the Amendment “by those who have obtained rights 
of my hon. and gallant friend; and I | under the trust deed, and have a right 
think among many of‘my friends on this to suggest an alteration against their 
side of the House and among many own interest,” then I say these are the 
gentlemen sitting on the other side of trust deeds of individual founders of 
the House there is a genuine and well- ‘individual schools, and it no more 
founded jealousy of any rashinterference | rests with diocesan associations to 
with trust deeds, which are so important suggest that they should be altered 
a part of the basis upon which property than it rests with any other set of 
rests in this country. But let it be private individuals. Therefore, if I 
remembered that some alteration in the may, I will dismiss at once this argu- 
trust deeds of the primary education ment from the sanctity of trust deeds. 
schools is absolutely necessary if youare Trust deeds are things with which this 
to have this Bill, or anything like this| House ought to be most reluctant to 
Bill, at all. And let me further remind | interfere, but when we are remodelling 
those who take a strong view upon this | the system of elementary education in 
subject that analteration more important, | this country, and when we wish to bring 
in my judgment, than any which this into that system the voluntary element- 
Amendment of my hon. and gallant | ary schools which have hitherto carried 
iriend contemplates, is of the very essence | on so much of the education in this coun- 
of this Bill, because—as I think I have | try, I say that such a process is absolutely 
pointed out in one of the extracts which | impossible unless you remodel the trust 
the right hon. Gentleman has read—this deeds. And if you adhere with this 
Bill contemplates, and has from the first | Tigid orthodoxy to the absolute letter of 
contemplated, that a third of the manage- | the trust deeds with which you have to 
ment of the voluntary schools should be | deal, your only choice—— 
appointed by outside authorities, and p . 
that, in regard to their appointment, Lorp HUGH CECIL: Why do you 
there should be no limitation what- Tespect them at all ? 
ever as to the creed which they ‘ : 
profess or the religious opinions which |. Mr. A. J. wip ly — — 
Rie ttt 8 eeeceel lesieiie « aeaion | = to leave the voluntary schools altogether 
0 ie 7 = outside your educational system, and 
violation of the spirit of the original | jeaye my noble friend with the voluntary 
trust deeds in certain respects than schools untouched, uncontaminated by 
this, and yet it is not only the principle | any interference on the part of this House, 
of the Bill, but it is a principle of the | and also without any part in the educa- 


° | tion of the youth of this country. My 
Bill that has been endorsed by all the | nebis ieiond asks san why on thas pris- 


ecclesiastical associations—at least every ' ciple I respect any part of the trust deed. 
Anglican, and,|I rather think, every [ utterly fail to understand him. He 
Roman Catholic association in England. | himself, I understand is an advocate of 
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this one-third of extraneous management. | 
At all events, he has never uttered a word | 
against it, and all his friends have been in 
favour of it. Why does he respect any 
other provision in the trust deeds? My 
noble friend has gone further. My noble 
friend put on the paper of the House 
yesterday an Amendment which he did 
not move, but it is there for anybody to 
see. And this Amendment, if I under- 
stand it—my noble friend never lacks | 
perspicuity—this Amendment suggests 
that we should institute a visitatorial 
committee, or authority, to be appointed, 


| 


not by a clerical body but by a body on | 
which laymen are largely represented, | 


and, I dare say, in many cases laymen are 
in a majority. 
any trust deed of a voluntary school? I 
have no complaint to make against my 
hon. friend, but I do not say that we could 
have accepted that Amendment if it had 
been moved—— 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: Hear, hear! 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Though I might 
have been persuaded by my noble friend’s 
silver tongue. But, at all events, the 
author of that Amendment ought not to 
attack us because, in a respect which we 
deem to be essential to the general co- 
herence and consistence of our Measure, 
we have followed his example and sug- 


gested interference with existing trust | 


deeds. 


Now I leave what I profess to regard 
as the least interesting part, though 
not the less an important part of 
the question, and I come now to the 
second argument which I have heard 
advanced, and which I will call the 
lawyers’ argument. The lawyers have 
taken a great part in this discussion ; but 
they have not altogether agreed. Some 
critics have been rash enough to say that 
the fact that they have disagreed proves 
that this sub-Section requires remodelling. 

An Hon. MEMBER on the Opposition 

enches: “Hear, hear!”| An _ hon. 
Gentleman says “ Hear, hear Has he 
ever heard of any disputed sub-Section on 
which the lawyers have been agreed? I 
can truly assure the House that I never 
have ; and the extraordinary thing is that 
the opinions of lawyers on the two sides 
of the House, with surprising regularity, 
coincide with the opinions generally held 
by their political friends. 
Mr. A, J. Balfour. 


fer 


{COM} 


Is that to be found in | 
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*Mr. T. M. HEALY: Won't that be 
read by the the Irish judges ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But may I be 
permitted to brush aside these legal 
subtleties, which are more appropriate 
to the discussion of Amendments to the 
sub-Section than of the sub-Section as a 


| whole? It seems to me that the sub- 
| Section as a whole is not difficult to 
| understand, and the policy which has 


prompted our support of it is not difficult 
toexplain. A great deal has been made 
in this debate of the fact that in the 
_ earlier controversies which we have had 
on this subject, very little was heard of 
the appeal to the Bishop. That is true. 
That is not what the House was interested 
in. Imall these cases there must be a 
reference somewhere. In certain trust 
| deeds it may be to the Bishop ; in others, 
_to another person ; and where there are 
no trust deeds it must be to a court of 
law. But that is not the question in 
which the House was interested when we 
discussed the question before. The sub- 
ject in which it was interested was 
whether the clergymen of the parish 
'should have the sole control of the 
| teaching in that parish, or whether that 
control should be shared by his colleagues 
|on the managing body. That alone was 
| the question before us, and on that | 


| hope the Government gave no uncertain 
sound as to what their views were then 
aud what they are now. There must be 
a reference somewhere, and personally I 
am distinctly of opinion that it is a very 
convenient course that the reference, in 
the case of the Anglican schools, should 
be to the Bishop. It saves a reference to 
a Court of Law, which is a very clumsy 
method. But the question is whether 
you should or should not put the manage 
ment of religious teaching in these 
schools in the hands of the whole body 
of managers, or whether you should 
allow the management to  remaill 
in the hands of a single individual. 
I need not go further into the legal 
question. That will have to be discussed 
in detail, no doubt, on the Amendments. 
But it will be open to those who have an 
opportunity of speaking to point out 
wherein the Amendment of my hot. 
and gallant friend falls short of or 
exceeds the explanation of his object, 
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which we accepted when that Amend- | 
ment was first brought forward, and 
which we are prepared to support now. 

I now leave the second subject which | 
has been in dispute tonight, and I come, | 
with considerable searchings of heart | 
and sinking of spirit, to the third sub- | 
ject, which | must regard as the theo- 
logical branch of the inquiry. This is 
more difficult and serious. It touches 
finer issues than the subjects with which 
I have been dealing sofar. I am bound 
first to refer to a speech made by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth. | 
He made a very interesting, touching, 
and eloquent address upon the aspect of 
this Amendment as it affects his co-| 
religionists, and the substance of his’ 
argument amounted to this—that it 
was directly contrary to his faith that , 
laymen should have any concern what- 
ever in the settlement of matters per- | 
taining to religion. 
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will be the smallest attempt on the part 
of Town or County Councils to do any 
injury to those of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s creed any more than I 
believe the Roman Catholic laymen 
foundation managers on the board of 
management will for a moment interfere 
with the supremacy—that being part of 
their creed—of the bishops and the 
clergy of their Church. I do not know 
that what I have said will entirely re- 
move the hon. Member’s objections to 
the Clause as it stands, but [ hope he 
will believe that, as far as the Govern- 
ment are concerned, and I believe as far 
as every man in the House is concerned, 
no matter on which side he sits, the last 
thing they desire is to use _ the 
machinery of the Bill to interfere with 
the teaching which the bishops and the 
clergy of the Church desire to give to 
their denomination in the schools. 


I now come to the difficulties which 


have been felt, not by Roman Catholics, 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: { said that the | 
clergy of our Church have a Divine | 
commission. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My statement | 
was not inconsistent with that. The 
hon. and learned Member thinks that | 
the clergy alone should be entrusted | 
with anything connected with the teach- | 
ing of his faith. I have to admit that | 
in theory the Amendment of my hon. 
and gallant friend does run counter to 
that. It is perfectly true that if the 
managers, of whom a large number will 
be laymen, are given the control of 
religious education in the schools, the | 
doctrine laid down by the hon. Member | 
isdeparted from. That I do not minimise ; 
nor is it for me to dispute the absolute 
accuracy with which the learned Gentle- 
man has stated the beliefs of those who 
agree with him. But I do not think | 
that in practice he will find that any 
damage or injury is done to those of his 
community in this country. He seemed 
to fear that Town Councils would be 
found which would endeavour in Roman 
Catholic schools, through the interven- 
tion of the representative managers, 
and possibly through the action of the 
foundation managers, to interfere with 
what was regarded as sound teaching. 
Ithink he need be under no alarm of 
that kind. I do not believe that there 


\in the Bill. 


but by Anglicans, chiefly by friends of 
my own, as to the provisions inserted 
My noble friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich complained of the 
Attorney General because he distinguished 
in this Amendment between the Clause 
as it dealt with doctrine and with the 
Clause as it dealt with machinery, and he 
reproached the Attorney General with a 
great ignorance of ecclesiastical history in 
thatin the first place he used sucha word 
as machinery and in supposing that there 
was truly theological machinery except 
in Church administration. 


Lorpv HUGH CECIL: No, I did not 
say that. I certainly said that what 
the Attorney General called machinery 
involves theological questions of the 
highest importance. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite agree 
that questions of Church constitution 
involve questions of Church doctrine, 
but I thought he went further. But | 
do not wish to break a lance with my 
noble friend on the subject of Church 
history. . i mention this sentence in 
order to notice what I think is the main 
fallacy of his contention. He has re- 
garded this throughout as a strictly 
ecclesiastical question, and he has treated 
these denominational schools of the 
Church of England as if they were 
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indistinguishable from the churches, as 
if they were as much an integral part of 
the ecclesiastical machinery of the 
Church of England as the cathedrals 
and the churches and the chapels which 
belong to that Church. I think my 
noble friend went the length of saying 
that as far as this Amendment was con- 
cerned he would have been content to 
consider that the schools were State 
schools and not Church schools. if the 
epithet applied to them by the late 
Home Secretary was accurate. It is not 
clear that the name makes a_ great 
change in the ecclesiastical aspect of 
this subject because my noble friend 
has mistaken the true root of the 
matter. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: My objection 
was to calling the buildings State 
schools. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think these 
schools are neither State nor are they, 
in my noble friend’s acceptation of the 
word, Church schools. They are public 


{COMMONS} 





elementary schools belonging to the 
Church of England; that is their full | 
style and title. 1 think my noble friend | 
is making a profound mistake theologi- 
eally, if he will allow me to say so, 
practically without admission, when 
he tries to sustain in this House the 
proposition that these schools, at all 
events as far as the religious hours of 
education are concerned, must be re- 
garded as mere annexes or parts of the 
ecclesiastical fabric of the Church. I do 
not think so. I take a different view. I 
regard these schools not as annexes of the 
fabric of the Church, but as extensions, 
so to speak, of one aspect of the fabric. 
A most interesting speech was made 
earlier in the evening by my hon. friend 
the Member for Warwick and Leaming- 
ton, who reminded the House, what 
every one knows, that Members of this 
House, to whatever denomination they 
belong, in educating their children do 
not think it necessary that the whole of 
the education should be carried on under 
the control of the parson of the parish. 
That is, I think, the real key of the 
situation. The poorer members of the 
community cannot command either the 
time or the assistance which the richer 





members of the community can command. 
Mr.. A. J. Balfour. 
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They have not, unfortunately, the oppor- 
tunity of teaching religion in the nursery, 
and in later life they have not governessegs 
or tutors to teach them religion. They 
are obliged to send their children to 
school, and the school from the secular 
point of view is undoubtedly an annexe 
of the fabric, as I think it is also in point 
of religious teaching. That does not 
mean, of course, that the clergyman is 
not the natural adviser; it does not 
mean that it is not to him you would 
first go for assistance in dealing with 
these difficult and delicate questions. 
But it does mean that the clergyman is 
not supreme either in the family or in the 
school in the same sense as he is rightly 
supreme in the fabric of the Church. [ 
venture to suggest most respectfully to 
those who take a different view whether 
they are not advancing a very dangerous 
doctrine if they try to persuade laymen 
of this country that, as regards their 
own co-religionists, they have the same 
kind of supremacy outside the Church as 
they have inside. Will not people say: 
“Ought they to have more supremacy 
in the Church than we are prepared 


to give them outside the Church?” 
1 am not sure whether it is wise 


in the interests of the Chureh—I am 
sure it is not wise in the interests of the 
Church—that the doctrine of my noble 
friend and those who agree with him 
should be driven to the point which he 
appears to drive it. A/fter all, have the 
clergy of the Church of England en- 
deavoured to drive it to that point? My 
noble friend appears to draw no distine- 
tion between the Church and the school. 
What would be thought in the Church 
of a parson who merely gave a general 
superintendence, and the Church was 
represented by persons elected by a body 
in which laymen were in a majority, and 
the clergymen only had a right of 
general supervision and of preaching 
when he chose? That is what is done 
in schools. Remember, that in the 
Church of England schools at this 
moment, to an increasing degree, the 
teaching is carried on by the teachers of 
the schools, not because the clergyman 
of the parish is oblivious of his duty, not 
because he does not take the keenest 
interest in the welfare of the young 
members of his flock, but because as 
education becomes more specialised and 
more difficult the professional teacher 
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gets an advantage, and the clergyman | — the government of wed onath. sat 
inds that the very doctrines which he | Pils the appointment and diana ofthe 
desires to instil into the child are better | committee of management, with the addition 
instilled, on account of experience and | of certain members appointed by, or under rule 
the general discipline carried on in the | made by, the local authority, such ee 
school, by the lay teacher of the school. members not to exceed one-third of the whole 
My noble friend must remember that 
an arrangement like that is subversive 
of the strictly ecclesiastical theory which 
he has desired to defend, and I do not 


number.” 


I do put it to all concerned if the clergy 
—the clergy, mark you, of the two great 
provinces—in passing that Resolution, 
think he is doing good service to the | reserved to themselves the right to object 
very cause he pleads by driving too far | to such an intrenchment on this manage- 
his speculative theories on this point. | ment as is involved by the rejection of the 
And may I remind the House that by | Kenyon-Slaney Amendment, if they had 
the consent of everybody concerned “| up their sleeve any reservation of that 
and I may include the learned Gentle- | kind, if they were subsequently —— 
man and his co-religionists in this country down and saying,—‘‘It is quite truewedid 
—the selection of the teacher has been | Propose to hand over the management ot 
committed, not to a clerical, but to a lay | the school and selection of the teacher to 
body, a body predominantly lay? We the denominational body, with a third 
are told quite rightly that from the point | added to it, but all the time we meant 
of view of teaching in the school, that if the trust deed was of a different 
it is the character of the teacher more | *®0Ur the whole education should _ 
than anything else that is important. | kept in the hands of one man, I think 
When you have given the appointment | if they had done that deliberately, which 
of the teacher over to a body predomin- | I am sure they did not, we should have 
antly lay, how can you come down to|Teason to complain. I believe they 
this House and say that your ecclesiastical | passed _that_ Resolution absolutely in 
theories make it absolutely necessary that | good faith. Certainly, when | introduced 
the clergyman of the parish or somebody | this Bill with Resolutions ofthatcharacter 
in holy orders should have full control of | before me, it never occurred to me, I 
your education ? can most truly say, although these 
| controversies were very far advanced, 
that any objections would be raised 
from the side of the clergy to leaving 
not to this House, and not to the laymen © this mixed body, one-third external 
in the country, but to that great body of t© the denomination, two-thirds belong- 
clergy to whom the debt of every educa- | "8 to the denomination — it never 
tionist is so immeasurably great. I know occurred to me that this mixed body. 
and I regret the pain which this Amend- | competent to elect teachers, was 1n- 
ment has given to many of the most competent to deal with the religious 
hard-working clergy of the Church of , education. I think we should have great 
England, and to the priests of the Church | reason to complain of the ecclesiastical, 
of Rome. I know it, and I grieve over it. authorities themselves, who, if they 
But surely, when they come to think of | held these views at the time, did not 
it, they will recognise that the wrongs of | give us some warning that it was in 
the Government towards them are small | their mind. 

indeed. May I remind them—I can 


assure them and the House that I do | teas HUGH CHOI: No emo 
not do so to get a merely argumentative | vat : BR spormyger” ogee ag 
advantage—of the kind of Resolution | 0 trust a ale -eagitlapiee No 
which the s y ago and | ; red. 
ee es ee ee one dreamt that the right of a clergy- 


three years ago on the subject of the | hin bi hool 
controlling authority of the school? || ™82 % teach in his own school was ” 


am going to read a single paragraph from | be removed. 

the Resolution of a joint conference of | 

Convocation of Canterbury and York sit-| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I confess | 
ting in committee. The third paragraph should not have thought that a body 


runs as follows :— | of men, who by their profession probably 





Now, Sir, I must conclude, but I 
will conclude by making an appeal, 
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looked as much at the religious and 
ecclesiastical side of education as any 
other side, could pass this Resolution 
without knowing what it meant. My 
noble friend may have had the reserva- 
tion in his mind at the time, but I 


had not any evidence of it. I can only | , 
| opposite—the clergy of a great burden 


say it never occurred to me. I did not 
hear a whisper of this difficulty until 


the end of July, after I had made 


a speech in this House in which I 
stated what my view of the Bill was. 
I am not accusing any human being 
of bad faith, I am only saying it is 
difficult to understand the ecclesiastical 
mind in defence of that position. But 
I have something much more to do 
than defend the Government. I have 
to say that in my judgment, thinking 
over this question and giving it the 
most serious consideration in my power, 
I am now more convinced than ever 
that the future of religious education 


in this country, so far, at least, as the | 
voluntary schoolsof the Church of England | 


are concerned, lies in the future, as it has 
lain in the past, with the clergy. If they 
refuse to work this Bill, as I have always 
conceived this Bill to be, and as I hope it 
will be when it is passed into law, then I 
admit that though this measure will in 
any circumstances do, I believe, an 
enormous service to the cause of general 
education in this country, it will not do 
all that I had dreamt it was capable of 
doing in the cause and interests of religious 
education. If the clergy take the view 
of my noble friend and the Bishop of 
Worcester and say, “This Clause inter- 
feres with the theory of episcopacy, and 


therefore we will not touch it,” they have | 


it absolutely in their power, in my judg- 
ment, to destroy the future of religions 
instruction, certainly religious instruction 


{COMMONS} 


| past. 
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in the tenets of the Church of England 
in our public elementary schools. But [ 
believe more firmly in their devotion to 
religion and their public spirit. I am 
not going to pretend that this Bill will 
relieve—as was sometimes said in contro- 
versial moments by hon. Gentlemen 


of labour, of troubles in respect to the 
collection of money, and other burdens, 
which they have borne during many years 
It will not remove that burden 
though I trust it will alleviate it. | 
admit that in parishes where the clergy 
and laity cannot work harmoniously 
together, scandals and difficulties may 
arise, though not of a character sur- 
passing those which we have seen in 
certain cases under the existing system. 
I admit, also, that the clergy may feel 
that in a region in which they have 
hitherto regarded themselves supreme 
they may now have to share their powers, 
technically, and in some cases really, witha 
great body of laymen. But I am perfectly 
confident that in every parish where the 
clergyman shows that tact and moderation 
of which I believe the great majority of 
the clergy are capable and have given 
ample proofs, the system will work as 
smoothly and without friction in the 
future as it has done in the past ; and 


‘that in the future, as in the past, those 
| schools—infinitely better equipped in ali 


secular matters—will not be less zealously 
concerned in the cause of those great 
religious truths for which the clergy of all 
denominations ought to, and, as I believe, 
do, earnestly strive. 


(10.53.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 294 ; Noes, 
35. (Division List No. 589.) 


AYES. 


Black, Alexander William 





Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allan,SirWilliam (Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP (Gloue. Stroud 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt Hn. HerbertHenry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 





Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour,Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour,Rt HnGerald W (Leeds 
Balfour,Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
3athurst, Hon. AllenBenjamin 
Bell, Richard 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold, Arthur 
Bigwood, James 





Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brassey, Albert 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Burns, John 

Butcher, John George 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
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Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carsun, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, V.C. W(Derbyshire 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ. A( fans. 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,SirJ ohnCharlesReady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett,A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox,Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalkeith, Ear! of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies,SirHoratioD(Chatham 
Denny, Colonel 

Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDix’n 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Doxtord, Sir William Theodore 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke,Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 
Evans,SirFrancisH (Maidstone 


Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) | 


Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fellowes,Hon, Ailwyn Edward 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Garfit, William 

Gladstone,Rt Hn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gordon, J. (Londonderry, S.) 
Grabam, Henry Robert 
Grant, Corrie 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Groves, James Grimble 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F, 
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Hamilton, RtHoLordG(Midd’x , 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. | 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon.SirWilliam | 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Harris, Frederick Leverton | 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, RtHnH(Somerset,E 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 


| Howard,J.(Midd., Tottenham) 


Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmor (Sw’nsea | 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway,Rt.Hon.SirJohnH. | 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop. 
Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Lamuert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) | 
Lawrence,SirJoseph(Monm’th | 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | 
Lawson, John Grant | 
Layland-Barratt, Francis | 
Lecky,RtHon. WilliamEdw.H. | 
Lee,ArthurH.(Hants,Fareham | 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) | 
Leese, SirJosephF. (Accrington | 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | 


| Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S) | 
| Seely,Maj.J.E. B.([sleof Wight 
| Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 


Levy, Maurice 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Long,Col.CharlesW.(Evesham | 
Long, Rt,Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. | 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman | 
Lucas, Col. Francis(Lowestoft) | 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred | 
Macartney, RtHn. W.G.Ellison | 
Macdona, John Cumming | 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool | 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) | 
Majendie, James A. H. | 
Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, W.J.H (Dumfriessh. 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Meysey-Thomson, Sir H. M. 
Milner, Rr. Hn. SirFrederick G. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walthamst’w 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John(Montrose 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute | 
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Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 
Newnes, Sir George 
Nicholson, William Graham 


| Nicol, Donald Ninian 
| Norman, Henry 


Norton, Capt. Cecil William 


| Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 


Parkes, Ebenezer 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 


| Pemberton, John 8. G. 


Philipps, John Wynford 
Pilkington, Lieut. -Col. Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 


| Priestley, Arthur 
| Rankin, Sir James 


Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 
Rattigan, Sir William Henry 


| Rea, Russell 


Reid, James (Greenock) 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 


| Rigg, Richard 
| Ritechie,Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 


Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


| Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sammuel,Herbert L.(Cleveland) 
Saunderson, Rt. Hn. Col. Edw.J 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 


Shackleton, David James 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, AbelH. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,JamesParker(Lanarks.) 
Spear, John Ward 
Spencer,Rt Hn.C. R(Northants 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart,SirMarkJ. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan,E.) 
Thomas, DavidAlfred (Merthyr 
Thomas,F. Freeman- (Hastings 
Thomas,J A (Glamorgan Gower 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomkinson, James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Toulmin, George 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
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Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Wallace, Robert 

Walrond, Rt. Hn, SirWilliamH. 
Walton, JohnLawson(Leeds,S. 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Webb, Colonel WilliamGeorge 
Weir, James Galloway 
Wharton, Rt. Hon.John Lloyd 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White. Luke (York, E. R.) 


Austin, Sir John 

Blundell, Coionel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Grittth- 
Carew, James Laurence 

Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington,Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gibbs, Hon. Vieary (St. Albans) 
Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alitred 





{COMMONS} 


Whiteley, George (York, W.R.) 
Whiteley, H (Ashton un i. Lyne 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson,A. Stanley (York, E.R.) 
Wilson,F red. W.( Norfolk, Mid) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse,Rt.Hn. E. R.( Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson. 


NOES. 


Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Hope, J.F.(Shettield, Bright side 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 


Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse | 
| Kennedy, Patrick James 


Kenyon, Hn. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Maleolm, fan 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 


Nolan,Col. JohnP.(Galway,N.) | 


O Doherty, William 
Purvis, Robert 
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Wortley, Rt. Hon.C. B.Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 


Ridley,S. Forde(Bethnal Green 
Sackville, Col. 5. G. Stopford- 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

Taibot,RtHn.J.G.(Oxt’d Univ, 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n,N 


| Tully, Jasper 


Wanklyn, James Leslie 


| Warde, Colonel C, E. 


Welby,Lt.-Co!. AC E(Taunton 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES — 
Mr. Cripps and Sir James 
Fergusson. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 7, page 5,line 9, at end, add 
as a new sub-Section—‘ (5) The managers of a 
school maintained but not provided by the 
loca! education authority shall have all powers 
ot management required for the purpose of 
carrying out this Act, and shall (subject to 
the powers of the local education authority 
under this Section) have the exclusive power 
of appointing and dismissing teachers.’ ”—(Sir 
William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


It being after Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 11th instant, pro- 
ceeded to put forthwith the Questions 


on the Amendments proposed by the 
Government to Part III. of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

“In page 5, line 22, at end to insert asa fresh 
sub-Section the words—‘(2) If, in the opinion 
of the Board of Education, any enlargement of 
a public elementary school is such as to amount 
to the provision of a new schvol, that enlarge- 
ment shall be so treated for the purposes of 
this Section.’ — (Sir William Anson.) 


(11.10.) Question put, “That those 
words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


The House divided :—-Ayes, 233 ; Noes, 
108. (Division List No. 590.) 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. Jehn 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, Capt. Josceline Fitzroy 
Baliey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt Hn Gerald W (Leeds 





Balfour, Kenneth R.(Christch. 





Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henr 
Boscawen, Arthur Grifhith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Butcher, John George 








Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. 4. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, Rt HonJ A( Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,Sir J ohn Charles Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
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Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow 
Cox, rwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, SirHoratioD (Chatham 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dixon- Hartland,SirFredDix’n 
Dorington,Rt. Hon. SirJohn E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hon.Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ(Manch’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. EdwardAlgernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 
Godson, Sir AugustusFrederick 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Groves, James Grimble 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 

Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt Hn LordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 


Hobhouse, RtHnH(Somers'’t,E. | 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead 
Allen,Charles P(Gloue.,Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
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Hope,J. IF. (Sheftield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon.SirJohnH. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop 
Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow 
Lawrence,SirJoseph(Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lecky, RtHon WilliamEdw. H. 
Lee, Arthur H.(Hants, Fareh’mn 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col]. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S, 
Lowther, C. Cumb. (Eskdale) 
Loy, Archie Kirkman 

Lueas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, RtHon W.GEllison 
Macdona, John Cumming 

M ‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hon. W.F 
Maxwell, W J H( Dumfriesshire 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milner, Rt. Hon. SirFrederickG 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walthamst’ w 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray, RtHn. AGraham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Nolan, Col. John P.(Galway,N. 
O'Doherty, William 

Palmer, Waiter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Peel, HonW mRobert Wellesley 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Percy, Earl 

Pilkington, Lieut. -Col. Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratclitf, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 





NOES. 


Asquith, Rt Hon Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones L 
| Barran, Rowland Hirst 
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Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde(Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, RtHon.Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely,Maj.J.E_B.(Isleof Wight 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford,East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks 
Spear, John Ward 

stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thompson, Dr EC(Monagh’n,N 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. Ms 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
Walrond,Rt. Hn. Sir WilliamH,. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Webb, Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt-Col. A.C. E(Taunton 
Welby,SirCharlesG. E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H( Ashton-und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughty de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York, E.R. 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hon. E. R( Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





Bell, Richard 
lack, Alexander William 
| Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
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Brigg, John | Hayter, Rt.Hon.Sir ArthurD. | 
Broadhurst, Henry | Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh | Helland, Sir William Henry 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | Horniman, Frederick John 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James | Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C, 
Burns, John | Jacoby, James Alfred 
Buxton, Sydney Charles Jones, David Brynmor (Sw’nsea 
Caldwell, James Kitson, Sir James 
Cameron, Robert | Lambert, George 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Langley, Batty 
Causton, Richard Knight Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Channing, Francis Allston | Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Craig, Robert Hunter Levy, Maurice 
Cremer, William Randal | Lewis, John Herbert 
Crombie, John William | Lough, Thomas 
Dalziel, James Henry M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) | Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. Markham, Arthur Basil 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William | 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) , Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen | 
Duncan, J. Hastings Morley, Charles (Breconshire) | 
Ellis, John Edward Morley, RtHon Jolin (Montrose | 
Emmott, Alfred Newnes, Sir George 
Evans,SirFrancisH(Maidstone | Norman, Henry 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert | Norton, Capt. Cecil William | 
Feryuson, R.C. Munro (Leith) | Paulton, James Mellor 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Fuller, J. M. F. Philipps, John Wynford 
Gladstone,Rt.Hn HerbertJohn | Price, Robert John 
Goddard, Daniel Ford Priestley, Arthur 
| 


Education 





Grant, Corrie Rickett, J. Compton 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E.(Berwick | Rigg, Richard 

Griflith, Ellis J. | Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester | Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) | 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | Robson, William Snowdon 


Amendment proposed— 


‘In Clause 10, page 6, line 4, at end, insert 
‘which, in cases where part only of a parish is 
situated in the area of the local education 
authority, shall be apportioned in such manner 
as the Board of Education think just.’” 

**In Clause 10, page 6, line 15, after 
mentary, insert ‘day.’ ” 


‘ ele- 


Bill.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 98 ; Noes, 226. 


AYES. 


Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

| Burns, John 

| Caldwell, James 

| Cameron, Robert 

| Causton, Richard Knight 

| Channing, Francis Allston 

| Craig, Robert Hunter 

| Cremer, William Randall 


Allen,Charles P.(Gloue.,Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

sroadhurst, Henry 





Brown, George M. (Edinburgh ! Crombie, John William 
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Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHnC.R. (Northants 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas,Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(M’rthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman-(Hastings 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan Gower 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Wallace, Robert 

Walton, JohnLawson(Leeds,S. 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Gallowa 

White, George ( Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Woodhouse,SirJ.'T(Huddersfd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Whitley and Mr. 
Rea. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


‘*In page 6, line 33, to leave out the words 
‘Before such order is made, reasonable.’ ”— 
(Sir William Anson.) 


(11.23.) Question put, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


(Division List No. 591.) 


Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, SirFrancisH( Maidstone 


' Farquharson, Dr. Kobert 
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Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co. 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, RtHn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E.( Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hardie, J. Keir(MerthyrTydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Kt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 
Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Armold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walwortb) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. HnGerald W (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christeh. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles Wm. 
Bignold, Arthur 

bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brassey, Albert 

Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Butcher, John George 

Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hn. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Golomb, SirJolnCharles Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 





| 





} 


| Cranborne, Viscount 
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Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Philipps, John Wynford 

Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 





Spencer, Rt HnC.R. (Northants 


NOES. 


Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 


Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, SirHoratioD,(Chatham 


| Denny, Colonel 
| Dickinson, Robert Edmond 


Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington,Rt. Hon. SirJohnE. | 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Durning- Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Ho. Sir William Hart | 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


| Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | 


Fabe:, Edmund B.( Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes,Hon. Ailwyn Edward | 
Fergusson, Rt,Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon | 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gartit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 
Godson, Sir AugustusFrederick | 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim | 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 


| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | 
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Taylor, Theodore C. (Radelifie) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman-(Hastines 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan,Gower 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 

White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Woodbouse,SirJ T(Hudd’rsfi’ld 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYEs— 
Mr. Charles Morley and 
Mr. Lough. 


Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 


| Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 


Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hain, Edward 


| Hall, Edward Marshall 


Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt Hn Lord(i(Midd’s 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Win. 


| Hardy,Laurence( Kent, Ashfrd 


Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Rt Hn H(Somerset, E 


| Hope,J. F. (Sheffield, Brightside 


Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard,J ohn(Kent,Fav rsham 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Kt. Hon. SirJohnH. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop- 


| Keswick, William 
| King, Sir Henry Seymour 


Law, Andrew Bonar (Giasgow 
Lawrence, Sir Joseph( Monn th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 


| Lawson, John Grant 


Lee, Arthur H( Hants.,Fareham 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 


| Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury | Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| 





Grenfell, William Henry 





Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
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et a Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, ¢ Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowther, C. (Cumb. Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, Col. Francis!(Lowestoft) 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 


Macartney, RtHn. W.G,Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, W.J. H. (Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milner,Rt. Hn. Sir Frederrck G. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper r (Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walthamst’w 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray, RtHnA. Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 


Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col. JohnP.(Galway,N.) 





O'Doherty, William 


Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Peel, An. Wm. Robert Wellesley | 
Pemberton, John 8. G. 

Perey, Earl 


} — Lord E. 
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Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 
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Thompson, Dr. EC(Monagh’n,N 


Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 


Rankin, Sir James 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renw ick, George 
tidley, Hon. M.W (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
tupner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 


Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 


Walrond, Rt Hn.Sir WilliamH, 
Warde, Colonel c. £. 

Webb, Colonel William George 
Wi elby, Lt-Col.A.C.E.( Taunton 
Welby,SirCharles (+. E. (Notts, 
Ww harton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H (Ashton-und- Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
| Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
|W illox, Sir John Archibald 

| W ilson, A. Stanley (York, E.R.) 
| Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks) 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander | Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R.(Bath) 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) | Worsley- Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) iW ortley,Rt. Hon. C. B.Stuart- 
Seely,Maj.J E. B.(IsleofW ight | Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henry | Wylie, Alexander 
Shackleton, David James Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) | Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside | Younger, Wiliam " 
Smith, James Parker(Lanarks) | 
| Spear, John Ward 
| Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
| Stewart,Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
(Chicheste r) 
ralbot, Rt. Hn.J.G(Oxf'd Univ. 








Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Alexander  Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Pilkington, Lieut. -Col. Richard | | Taylor, Austin (East Toxeth) 


Amendments proposed— 


“In Clause 11, page 6, line 


‘thereof,’ and insert ‘ of any such application.’ ” 


‘‘In Clause 11, page 6, line 34, after ‘draft, 


insert ‘ final.’ ” 


“In Clause 11, page 6, line 34, after ‘ order, 
insert ‘ proposed to be made thereon. 


“In Clause 11, page 6, line 36, 


and insert ‘and.’ ” 


‘In Clause 11, page 6, line 38, 


of the school, the local education authority, 
or any person appearing to them to be 
interested in the school, revoke, vary or amend 
| any order made under this section by an order 
made in a similar manner; but before making 
any such order the draft thereof shall, as soon 
as may be, be laid before each House of 
| Parliament, and if within thirty days, being 
days on which Parliament has sat, after the 
draft has been so laid before Parliament, either 
House revolves that the draft, or any part 
thereof,should not be proceeded with, no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon, 


34, leave out 


999 


leave out ‘ or,’ 


at end of line, | 


ins $ > fini , f pe gr ~ 
insert ‘and the final order shall not be made without peojudice te the making of aay ust 


until six weeks after notice 
given’ ”—(Sir W. Anson). 


Amendments agreed to. 


as | Me apes fi 
mee See ae draft order.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


| (1138). Question put, “That those 
words be there inserted in the Bill.” 





Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 7, line 16, at end, to add as a new 
sub-section the words—‘ (6) The Board of Edu- 
cation may, on the application of the managers 


The House divided :—Ayes 214; Noes 
91. (Division List No. 592.) 
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r¢-Gardner, James Tynte 
een Sir Andrew Neel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline Fitzroy 
Bailey. James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W.(Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Sir FrederickGeorge 
Bartley, Sir George C.T. _ 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord re C. 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brassey, Albert 

Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Butcher, John George 


Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J.A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne | 
Cox, (rwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 


Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies,SirHoratioD.(Chatham 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir JohnE. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxtord, Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke,Rt. Hn.Sir William Hart 


Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. AilwynEdward 
Ferzusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
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AYES. 


Flower, Ernest 
Forster, Henry William 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson,SirAugustusFrederick 
Goschen, Hon. GeorgeJcachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
areville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 


Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hardy,Laurence(Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Healy, Timothy Michael 

ete thang Sir Alexander 
Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Higginbottom, S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Hobhouse, Rt HnH (Somerset, E 
Hope,J. F.(Sheffield, Brightside 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Herry 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m 


Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 


Kemp, George 

Kennaway,Rt. Hon.SirJohnH. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo.T,(Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. 
Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 


Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, SirJoseph(Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. CharlesW.(Evesham 
Loug,RtHn. Walter (Bristol, S. 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas,Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 


Macartney,Rt Hn. W.GEllison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 


2D 
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Maxwell, W.J.H.(Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milner, Rt. Hn. Sir Frederick G. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt.Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walth’mstow 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 


Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col. John P.(Galway,N. 


O’Doherty, William 


Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Peel, Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Pemberton, John S. G. 

Percy, Ear! 
Pilkington,Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 


Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliffe, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George. 

Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge) 
Ridley,S. Forde(BethnalGreen 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Shettield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 


Sackville, Col. 8S. G. Stopford- 


| Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 


Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Maj. J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henr 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, A bel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, HC(North’mb. Tyneside 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. 
Spear, John Ward 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHnJ.G.(Oxf'd Univ. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n, N 
Thornton, Perey M 


Tomlinson, Sir William Edw.M 
Tully, Jasper 


Valentia, Viscount 








Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 
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Walrond,Rt.Hn.SirWilliamH. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Webb,Colonel William George 
Welby,Lt.-Col. A.C. E(Taunt’n 
Welby,SirCharlesG. E. (Notts. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 





Allen,CharlesP. (Glouc., Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 


Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
3rown,George M. (Edinburgh) 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 


Caldwell, James 
, ‘auston, ‘Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randall 
Crombie, John William 





Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A. Inverness-sh.. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | 
Duncan, J. Hastings 


Ellis, John Edward 
Evans,SirFrancisH. (Maidstone 


F ‘arquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fuller, J. M. 


Gladstone,RtHn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Amendments proposed— 


‘In Clause 14, page 8, line 14, leave out 


92 


‘local,’ and insert ‘ public. 


‘‘In Clause 14, page 8, line 16, leave out 
‘a local,’ and insert ‘such an,’”—(Sir William 


Anson.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


Further consideration, as amended, 


adjourned till Tomorrow. 


{COMMONS} 


Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson,A.Stanley (York, E.R. 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor,Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 


NOES. 


Griffith, Ellis J. 


Hardie, J. Keir( MerthyrTydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 


Holland, Sir Willian Henry 


Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 


Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 


Kitson, Sir James 


Lambert, George 


| Lang sley, Batty 
, Lay and-Barratt, Francis 


| Leigh, Sir Joseph 

| Levy, Maurice 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 


M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 


Mansfield, Horace Rendall 


Markham, Arthur Basil 
| Mellor, Rt. Hon. JohnWilliam 


| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
} Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
iw hittaker, Thomas Palmer 
| Wilson, Fred. W.(Norfolk, Mid. 
| Woodhouse,SirJ.T(Hudd'rsfi’d 


| Newnes, Sir George 
| Norman, Henry 
Capt. Cecil William 


Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Philipps, John Wynford 


| Price, Robert John 
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Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 
TELLERS FOR THE Ayrs— 


Sir Alexander Acland. 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther, 


| Priestley, Arthur 


Rea, Russell 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eition) 
Robson, William (Snowdon) 


Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt Hu.C. R. (Northants 


Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 


| Thomas, David Alfred( Merthyr 


Thomas,J A. (Glamorgan,Gower 
Tomkinson, James 


| Toulmin, George 


Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 


z ason, Eugene 


Veir, James Gallowa 
Ww hite, Luke (York, hk R.) 
Whiteley, George( York, W.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. *(Halifax) 


Nors— 
Mr. 


THE 
and 


TELLERS FOR 
Mr. Warner 
George White. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order 


put. , 





of the House of the 16th October last, 
adjourned the House without (Question 


Adjourned at five minutes before 


Twelve o’clock. 














Questions. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 28th November, 1902. 
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rge 
aH. 





rong 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PRO- 
CEEDINGS). 


Return for the month of October, 1902. 


‘ES— 
and- 
ther. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRELAND). 

Report and Tables relating to Irish 

: migratory agricultural and other labourers, 
: forthe year 1902. 


TRADE REPORTS—ANNUAL SERIES. | 


No. 2918. Switzerland. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
of the 


mn) 
m) 


Report 
land) . 
> under martial law. 
‘ord) 
3.) 


COLONIES—ANNUAL SERIES. 
No. 372. British Solomon Islands. 
e) 
lieon the ‘Table. 


~ 


hants 


sliffe) 
rthyr 
ower 


STRUCTION (IRELAND) ACT, 1899. 


: instruction for certain county boroughs, 
£ counties, and urban districts. Laid before 

+) : the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
: to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock, to Mon- 
day next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock. 





Yr HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
: Friday, 28th November, 1902. 


lz, 


. The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 








ADJOURNMENT. 
)rder 


last, ff % the House this day, do adjourn till 
: Monday next.”—(Sir Alexander Acland- 
stion Hood.) 


—-—_— 


PETITIONS. 
CANADIAN CATTLE (IMPORTATION). 


Petition from New Brompton, for 


abolition of restrictions ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


before 


VOL. CXV. 


[FourTH Series. ] 








{28 NOVEMBER 1902} 


Royal Commission 
: appointed to inquire into sentences passed 


* Presented {by Command], and ordered to 


; AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL IN- 


Forty minutes sanctioning forms of 


Resolved, “ That this House, at the rising 
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EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 


Questions. 


Petitions against: from Helmshore ; 
Crawshawbooth ; Chadderton ; General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland ; 
Hazelgrove ; and Cheadle ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 





Petitions for alteration : from Speld- 
hurst ; and New Brompton ; to lie upon 
| the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 


} 


| Petition from Bromfield, in favour ; 
| to lie upon the Table. 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


| Petitions in favour: from Kilarrow ; 
| and Kilchoman ; to lie upon the Table. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


| IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
CEEDINGS). 

| Copy presented of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of October, 
| 1902 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


(PRO- 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRELAND). 
Copy presented of Agricultural 


| Statistics of Ireland, with Report and 

Tables relating to Irish Migratory 
| Agricultural and other Labourers for the 
| year 1902 [by Command] ; to lie upon 
| the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS 
| _ Copy presented of Report No. 372 
| (British Solomon Islands, Report for 
| 1901-2) [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
| Table. 


| (ANNUAL). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


-—le 


Brussels Sugar Convention. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs can he explain the 
inconsistencies in the translation of the 
Sugar Convention of Brussels, exemplified 
in the use of one and the same English 
. word as a translation of two different 
French words (as in Article I.), and of 


E 





9 


— 
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three different English words as a trans-| London County Council that only one 
lation (as in Articles VI. and VII.) of one | Metropolitan board of guardians have 


and the same French word; and can he | directly used the technical staff of the 


explain what controlling books are ;| County Council for the training of poor 
who is responsible for the translation ; | !aw children. I have no definite informa- 
whether the French or the English is 
the binding text of the Convention, and | 
particularly which is the binding text of | 
Article X.; whether the French text—viz.,, Education Bill—Continuous Liabilities of 
“dans le cas ot aucune des Hautes parties Municipal Corporations. 
contractantes n’aurait notifi¢,” or the; Str JAMES WOODHOUSE (Hudders. 
English version—viz., “in the case of any | field): To ask the President of the Local 
of the high contracting parties not hav- Government Board what, in the event 
ing notified”; and whether, in case it is, of the Education Bill becoming law, 
the French text that is binding, the | will be the position of municipal corpora- 
English translation thereof will be re-| tions who, under the powers oi the 
considered and amended. Technical oases Acts, Re and 
. 1891, and the powers of expenditure con- 
(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The | ferred on eal aanaaidn of the grant 
apparent inconsistencies to which | ynder the Local Taxation (Custom and 
my hon. friend refers do not affect fxcise) Act, 1890, have incurred con- 
the general accuracy of the translation, tinuous liabilities which may be objected 
and it is this which really signifies. If ¢ py the auditor of the Local Govern- 
my hon. friend will explain to me ment Board. 
in private his reasons for considering 
that in Articles I. VI. and VII. the 
French text (which is binding) has not 
been adequately reproduced, I shall be 
glad to consider his criticisms. The. 
translation of the passage referred to in 
Article X. is, I am sorry to say, incorrect. 
The whole translation (which was made 
under great pressure in order that no 
time might be lost in presenting the 
-aper) will be carefully revised for re- 
issue in the Treaty Series. The Secretary 
of State is constitutionally responsible 
for all Papers presented to Parliament 
on behalf of the Foreign Office. The 
controlling books are, I understand, 
records of the operations carried out in 
bond under Article II. maintained for 
the purpose of facilitating inspection. 
The technical term would appear to be 
** check registers.” 


‘tion as to what has been done by other 
boards of guardians. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) If the 
liabilities referred to have been legally 
incurred in exercise of the powers 
conferred by the Acts mentioned, there 
will be nothing for the auditor to object 
to. If he disallowed any payment 
included in the accounts under audit 
as being in his opinion illegal, an appeal 
could be made to the Local Government 
Board against the disallowance, and the 
Board could then deal with the matter 
on equitable grounds. Further, if the 
auditor intimated that some item in the 
accounts before him appeared to him to 
be open to legal objection, application 
might be made to the Board to sanction 
such item, and if it was sanctioned no 
| disallowance could be made. 


Training of Poor Law Child Vtili Bingetion 5 Pr eng te ~ + nga 
ren— sa- "1 
tion of County Council Technical Staff. Sir ‘jae wocmueraren . ~ ai 
Mr. ERNEST FLOWER (Bradford, | the President of the Local Government 
W.): To ask the Pre&ident of the Local Board whether the local education 
Government Board | whether he can state authority, having no funds at the time 
the extent to which Metropolitan and | 45 the new Education Bill coming into 
other boards of guardians use the technical : “ill b hosised of 
classes of the London County Council SPE, WEE SY een OO 
. by overdraft on their treasurer the 


and other County Councils for the P ne 
training of poor law children in their | expenditure of the first six months # 
dicae their existence, or until the authority 
ge. | cake rsa 
shall have the opportunity of obtaining 
(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) As the necessary funds to meet their 


regards London, I am informed by the | expenditure. 
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(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) Local 
authorities are not legally empowered 
to overdraw their accounts with their 
treasurers. As regards the present case, 
| may observe that the funds belonging 
toany School Board or school attendance 
committee in the district of the local 
education authority existing at the 
appointed day will be transferred to 
that authority, and will be applicable 
to their expenditure under the Bill. 
Moreover, it will be competent to the 
authority to make arrangements before- 
hand for obtaining the funds required 
to enable them to defray their first 
expenditure under the Bill. 


Donegal Trunk Telephone Service. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): To 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
any guarantees have been given to the 
Post Office for the trunk telephone 
services established by the Post Office to 
the towns of Naas, Newry and Ban- 
bridge ; if so, what are the annual 
amounts guaranteed for the trunk 
telephone to each town; and whether 
the guarantee is given by the urban} 
councils of said towns, and, if not, by 
whom. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The National Telephone Company 
have undertaken to give a guarantee of 
about £112 a year for a trunk extension 
to Naas. The existing trunk line to 
Newry is provided under a guarantee of 
£68 15s. a year from the same company. 
A guarantee of £65 a year has been 
given by the urban district council for 
the Banbridge trunk line. 


Aboyne (Aberdeenshire) Postmistress. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire 
W.): To ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the case of Miss Moggach, late post- 
mistress at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, who 
has just been compulsorily retired under 
the age clause after forty years of service ; 
whether she was given to understand 
that the terms of her service entitled her 
to a pension ; and whether he is prepared 
to reward her in some substantial way 
for years of active work. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I am fully aware of all the circum- 
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was not given to understand that the 
conditions of her service were such as to 
qualify her for pension ; but at the time 
of her retirement she was informed that 
her claim to a pension would be put be- 
fore the Treasury. On further inquiry 
it was found that she was not qualified 
for any award under the Superannua- 
tion Acts ; and in these circumstances | 
have no power to grant her any further 
remuneration in respect of her services. 


Questions. 


London Telephones—Post Office and 
National Company’s Systems. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): To 
ask the Postmaster General if his atten- 
tion has been called to the proceedings 
at a meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday last, when the 
Chairman of the Establishments Com- 
mittee stated that the National Tele- 
phone Company had quoted a charge of 
£327 for certain work for which the 
Post Office charge was £430; and 
whether, in view of these statements, 
he will say whether the Post Office is 
able to afford in London as cheap a 
service as the National Telephone Com- 


pany. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
Yes. Sir, and ] think the Post Office has 
some right to complain of the statement 
to which the hon. Member refers, as I 
had previously explained in a letter to 
the Council’s Chief Engineer how the 
apparent discrepancy between the quota- 
tions of the Company and the Post 
Office arose. The Company already 
provide for the Council a considerable 
number of exchange lines and private 
wires, and on going into the matter they 
found that they could afford to make 
some reduction in the rentals of the 
latter. Their total charge for the whole 
of the service, including the new lines 
now required, but giving credit for the 
reduction on existing lines as above de- 
scribed, worked out at a net increase of 
£327 on the charge for the old service. 
The Post Office was asked for a quota- 
tion for the new services only, and the 
charge for those services was precisely 
the same as that made by the Company. 


Transvaal Liquor Ordinance. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 





She 


stances of Miss Moggach’s case. 


Boroughs): To ask the Postmaster 
2E2 
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General, as representing the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether he 
will state when the text of the new 


Transvaal Liquor Ordinance will be 
published. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The text of the Ordinance in question 
has been received, and will be published 
at an early date. 


Irish Lights. 
Mr. O'DOHERTY: To ask the! 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
written by Lieutenant Webster, R.N.R., 
to Elder, Dempster, & Co., calling their 
attention to changes in certain lights off 
the Irish coast, particularly to the Innis- 
howen Red Lector Light at the entrance 
to Lough Foyle, the Tory Island Light, 
and Rotten Island Light, Killybegs ; and 
whether, in view of the importance of 
these lights to navigators of the Irish 
coast, steps will be taken to have these 
errors rectified. 





(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) Tam 
informed by the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights that their attention has been 
directed to Lieutenant Webster’s letter, 
and his statements are being fully inquired 
into. 


Buncrana-Carndonagh Railway. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that, prior to the opening of 
the Buncrana to Carndonagh Railway, 
arbitrators were appointed by his Depart- 
ment, in pursuance of Section 6 of The 
Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1883; and 
whether, seeing that the Section only | 
contemplated the appointment of arbi- 
trators after the opening of the railway 
for traffic, he will explain why the Board | 
of Trade appointed arbitrators prior to | 
the opening of the line for traffic. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
Section in question appears to contemplate 
the appointment of arbitrators at any | 
time during the continuance of the | 


guarantee, and before an appointment | 
was made in the present instance an 
assurance was received from the Railway | 
Company that the whole of the guaranteed | 
capital had been raised. | 
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Ichthyological Committee’s Report. 

Sm H. MEYSEY-THOMSON 
(Staffordshire, Handsworth): To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
when the Report of the Ichthyological 
Committee will be presented. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
Report is in the hands of the printer, 
and will be presented with the evidence 
before the end of the Session. 


Scotland—Women Employment in Bars, 
Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : To 


|ask the Lord Advocate whether he can 


grant the Return as to the employment 
of women at bars in Scotland, of which 
notice has been given, either in the form 


|asked, or in any modified form.7 


(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
The Secretary for Scotland has no 
special information at his command which 
would enable him to grant a Return on 
the lines suggested by the hon. Member, 
but he understands that the census, which 
is now in process of compilation, will give 
the information desired. 


Naval Boilers—Report of Recent Experi- 
ments. 


CotonEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 


|Burghs): To ask the Secretary to the 


Admiralty when it is proposed to lay 
the Report on the trials of the “ Shel- 


drake,” “Fantéme,” ‘“‘ Espiegle,” and 
“Seagull,” upon the Table of the 
House. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) 1 
hope that this Report will be in the 
hands of hon. Members shortly before 
Christmas. 


Riding Bicycles on Footpaths--Burnfoot 
Prosecutions. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: To ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland if he will state the number of 


| prosecutions and convictions at Burnfoot 


Petty Sessions against civilians during 
the twelve months ending the Ist day 
of October last for riding ordinary 





+ The Return was as follows :—Employment 
of Women at Bars (Scotland)—Return of 
number of Women in Scotland who are (1) 
licence holders ; (2) barmaids in public-houses; 
(3) barmaids in hotels, restaurants, and rail- 


| way stations. 
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bicycles on the footpaths on the high-| and duties vested by this Bill would be 
ways of that district, and the number of | exercised by practically an unknown 
prosecutions and convictions at the same | body, surely it was fair and reasonable to 
petty sessions during the same period | ask Parliament to clearly and properly 
against members of the Royal Irish | define the exact composition of the body. 
Constabulary. | During the debates they had contended 
| for direct popular control of public money, 

(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) Fifteen | and it was not asking much that half the 
persons, none of whom were members | education committee should be selected 
of the police force, were prosecuted at | from a popularly-elected body. They 
these sessions for the offence and during Were told the County Councils would 
the period stated. They were all con-| select the education committee, but the 
victed. One member of the force has | Board of Education had power to alter 
been prosecuted and convicted since the the proposals of County Councils, and 
ist October. The Inspector General | 8¢Ure, for certain organisations and 


has strongly censured this officer for his | interests, large influences on the educa- 
conduct. tion committee. Bodies so composed 


_would have a tendency to be weak in 
Army Pensions—Proposed Weekly Pay- | initiative, and only have power and in- 
ments. fluence in resisting and retarding the 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD (Wool- | progressive development of education. 
wich): To ask the Secretary of State for | They would tend to be subservient to 
War whether any poor law unions of | private interests, and to neglect and dis- 
the United Kingdom have drawn his _regard the interests of the public. They 
attention to the proposal to pay Army | would be tempted to avoid the expense 


pensions weekly instead of quarterly asf Providing suitable schools, and be 
1s at present the case, and urged on him | pressed to waste money by giving subsidies 


Get & welll be to the Intron fi @ institutions maintained to promote 
pensioners that Army pensions should private and sectarian interests. Every 


Ge <- ? : ‘ well-regulated County Council had a 
be so paid ; and whether he will consider / committee of selection as the House of 


the advisability of adopting this change. | Commons had, and they should trust 
en the County Councils as the education 

i npeeseee Hy Tg Money 4 Bi _ authorities. — The Amendment would pro- 
sidered and fully answered in the Hous Tite RES Seneiee Seo Sy S Sey 
Se cular daat rf Panag’ pre eee ree elected authority for advice and assistance, 
8 oe ee ”q sioners preter | appointed for their expert knowledge as 
me ewer system, and, as it 3S €X-) teachers, as persons having practical ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the change perience, and who had done valued work. 
proposed would be advantageous, there jt would give sufficient power for expert 
appear to be no sound reasons for adopt- representation, and be distinctly prefer- 
ing the course proposed in recent com- | able to the system under which persons 
munications from certain poor law would be nominated by vested interests 
unions. ‘for the protection of vested interest 
ppepenee against public interest. The education 

EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) | committee might consist entirely of out- 
BILL. 'siders. There need not be a single mem- 

As amended, further considered. ber of the County Council upon it, but it 
could not consist exclusively of members 

(12.10.) Mr. RIGG (Westmoreland, | of the Council. There should, at any 
Appleby) said the object of the Amend-| rate, be genuine co-optation by the 
ment he had to move was to provide for County Council. During the fourteen 
the selection of, at least, a majority of the years the County Councils had been in 
education committee from the popularly-| existence, they had shown an indepen- 
elected body, the County Council, and | dence and an intelligence which would 
for the co-optation of a minority from | justify us in giving them the free, un- 
without, selected, not as representatives of | fettered selection of the education com- 
associations and organisations, but on the | mittee. If the Bill became law, the 
ground of individual qualifications and Council would have few educational 
merits. Seeing that the great powers functions, the only permanent duty being 
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to levy rates at the bidding of a body 
largely nominated by organisations not 
subject to the ratepayers. These bodies 
would be free from the healthy, stimulat- 
ing influence of direct popular election, 
and be free from the effective control now 
exercised by the Board of Education. It 
was unwise to encourage competition be- 
tween the various societies and associa- 
tions for representation, and for seats on 
the education authority. The system of 
the Bill would diminish the popular voice, 
allow vested interests to entrench them- 
selves in the education authority, it would 
be productive of interminable conflict of 
sectarian strife, and not make for the 
public good and for the interests of educa- 
tion as a whole. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 9, line 14, to leave out the words 
from the word ‘committees,’ to the end of the 
Clause, and insert the words ‘consisting of 
members of the Council who shall have power 
to co-opt other persons of both sexes to serve on 
such education committee or committees, but 
the total number of such co-opted members shall 
be less than half the total number of members, 
and any Council may delegate to such com- 
mittee such of its powers as it thinks fit.” — 
(Mr. Rigg). 


‘enormously of late years. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out to the word ‘and,’ 
in line 15, stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. SAMUEL ROBERTS (Sheffield, 
Ecclesall) said he had only been elected 
a Member of the House during the pre- 
sent year, since the introduction of the 
Education Bill in the King’s Speech, 
and he had not ventured to express | 
any opinion about it. He did not want | 
to add to the floods of oratory which | 
had wearied Members on both sides of | 
the House, but for a few moments he | 
asked indulgence while he put before 
them a short point of view with regard to 
the large county boroughs. What was 
the best way of composing these education 
committees, and of working them from 
the large city point of view ? He thought 
the object of the Bill was to find what 
was the best educational machine. The 
beauty, in his opinion, of the Government 
plan was that there was a certain amount 
of elasticity about it. Clause 18,asamended 
by the Committee, left it almost entirely 
to the local authority to say how the 
education committee should be composed, 
and he thought rightly so, because one 


Mr Rigg 
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place differed from another in its require- 
ments. He was going to speak in a 
moment as to the large amount of work 
which the large Corporations of England 
had at the present moment to do, 
and he thought one of the strongest 
arguments from the other side of the 
House was that these large corporations 
had as much as they could do—and his 
object in speaking against the Amend- 
ment was to try and confirm the Govern- 
ment scheme of giving elasticity, and of 
allowing the large corporations to appoint 
their committee as they thought best, 
and not to compel them to have a majority 
of their own members on that committee. 
Perhaps he might speak with some little 
authority. He had had the honour of a seat 
on the Sheffield Corporation for the last 
fifteen years, and he had only just retired 
from the Corporation with reluctance, 
owing to his inability to attend to his 
duties in the House and his duties there. 
He had had the honour of being Lord 
Mayor three years ago, and during that 
year he attended almost all the meetings 
of the committees and of the Council, 
and those Members who were acquainted 
with the working of our large cities 
would know the work had increased 
During the 
last ten or fifteen years Sheffield had 


_ acquired large revenue-producing under- 


takings. and other large cities had done 
the same—gas, water, electric light, 
tramways, markets, increasing the work 
of these Corporations immensely. He 
did not think he was overstating it if he 
said that the work had doubled, but the 
individual personnel of these Councils 
had not doubled. It remained pretty 
much as it had been for a long period, 
and in some of the large Corporations the 
numbers stood as at first named in 
their charters of incorporation. He 
had before him a list of ten of the large 
cities of England, in which the numbers 
of the Corporations varied from 64 to 112. 
He believed that in Liverpool they had 
been slightly increased lately—he did 
not know whether any of the Members 
for Liverpool were in the House—but 
they had 112, Manchester had 110, Bir- 
mingham 72, Leeds, Sheffield, Leicester, 
64,and so on. In some way or another 
the work of these large Corporations must 


be relieved—and he believed the proper 
way was by co-opting, by allowing them 
to form these educational committees in 
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the way that seemed to them to make! must be, surely that was sufficiently 
the best working machine for their own keeping in touch with the work of that 
place. There was another way in which committee. They could not spend more 
they could relieve the tension, and that money than the Corporation approved 
was by delegation. The Amendment of, because the estimates came before 
dealt with that subject, as also did the the Council, and if they did anything 
Government Clause, and they wanted to that the Council did not approve of, the 
make use of that system of delegation. Council had its remedy the next 
They wanted to avail themselves of the November by appointing another com- 
services of those who had done such mittee. He must thank the House for 
valuable work on gur School Boards. the very kind way in which they had 
He wanted to admit to the fullest extent listened to him. He was sorry to bave 
the most valuable work these gentlemen to oppose the Amendment, but he must 
had been doing. They did not want to doso asa matter of duty, and he hoped 
lose the services of these gentlemen, they he might urge on the Secretary to the 
wanted to retain their services, and in Board of Education that he would 
his opinion the best way to do so was to adhere loyally to the scheme of the Bill, 
delegate, so far as they could, the power which gave elasticity to the Corporations. 
of the local authority to the education 
committees. There was a gentleman Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham) said he would 
who was well known to the Education like to congratulate his hon. friend the 
Department in London, whohad beensent member for the Appleby Division 
for from the city of Sheffield to have his on having at last successfully broken 
advice given tothem. He had beenchair- the silence he had so long maintained. 
man of the School Board, had done The hon, Member for the Ecclesall 
most excellent work, and had joined both Division had dealt with a _ very 
parties together with the best results. interesting question — viz., whether 
That gentleman, unfortunately, was leav- co-opted members chosen by the Council 
ing, but he had written to ask him his would have a thoroughly free hand and 
opinion of what would be the result of be able to work for the views which they 
co-opting members, and then only taking held. He fully admitted that there was 
them as advisers, and not allowing them # danger of the co-opted members feeling 
any kind of administrative power, and that they had not a free hand to carry 
the reply was— out their own educational views. He 
‘Sissaibilinaiatitlntdi tial _| was speaking of what had been the 
jection of the educa : : . ; 
tion committee’s minutes month by month, experience in connection with certain 
however delightful in theory, I am afraid corporations he could name, though he 
would be unworkable. It would rob the was not allowed to do so. In those cases 
education committees of all proper sense of co-opted members had felt that they were 
responsibility, and co-opted members would 
find their position unbearable, and would rather too much the servants of the 
eventually decline to act. I think the educa- Council, and that was the reason why he 
tion committee should present 1ts budget to the | had always been in favour of making it 
— half-yearly, seek its sanction for its 4 statutory obligation that the majority 
ain provisions, and be dependent on its con- of the members of the committee should 


currence for its authority. But if the budget ‘ - 
was accepted by the Council the committee be members also of the Council. He 


should have a perfectly free hand in all matters knew that that was the wish of the 
of administration, reporting for information Government and that it would be carried 
only to the Council its proceedings. out, but he did believe it was necessary 
It might be said that if delegation to that the majority of the committee should 
that extent were adopted the Council be members of the Council, He agreed 
would not be carrying out its duty, and | with the hon. Member who moved the 
would lose touch with what was going Amendment that it was desirable 
on. He did not think so, because the! the Council should have a little more 
education committee would be appointed | freedom than it had under the Clause as 
annually in the same way as the other it stood. He agreed with the desire that 
committees of the Corporation. Of, the Council should be tied down to 
course it depended upon what scheme “appoint a majority of its members on the 
Was adopted, but if this committee was , committee. But he must remind the 
elected annually, as in his opinion it | House that there was a considerable 
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difference between the councils which| Council would be placed on these com- 
ponent oe to — the oo ogg peg oe: Boe — ag me 
or make schemes for them. ere were| the County Councils}; and the local 
re big gy oo big 7 a —— age ian — 80 ys depart 
which might probably be absolutely! from their duty as to be unwillin 
1 in ee oe ae ep ne accept a sesponaibiliey in this ripe. 2 
also some smaller county boroughs which) matter, and, by declining to take part 
he —— ps er erga nein pcr od in the deliberations of the education 
frie ‘iy = mA their t “he. Board t r committee, throw the whole burden of 
ce gage acelin a aie — ‘ he| responsibility of giving the advice on 
Amendment as it stood, because he did| — nage 4 ae a ———— 
; ’ | purposes of their area on a y on 
ga ant go sre ont the whole of the which they were not themselves repre 
oe yrange ; " | sented. e had no doubt that the 
ae oe the Clause which he wished to County Councils would take their full 
see retained. For instance, there was the sheen af Cen dull hich it w of 
statutory obligation that women should| to th - ae aes df rr gi 
be members of the committee ; there was) ™~ a4 ‘an vor : — aa - f. a 
the sub-Section dealing with the exclusion | 8° ee ee ee ee 


| Ecclesall Division, he did not think it was 


of those who held offices of profit under) -*: 
| fair to put pressure upon them, to fetter 


the Corporation or under the committee, | Pg aang b : 
and there were the sub-Sections as to the| “© discretion in the matter, by saying 


desirability of appointing members of the. that there must necessarily be an 
present School Boards, with separate and | absolute majority of their own members. 
joint committees. He therefore urged | The Government had clearly indicated 
his hon. friend to withdraw the Amend-| in the Bill that their wish—and he be 
ment and to allow the question to be lieved it was also the wish of the House— 
further discussed on the Amendment| would be that there should be such a 
standing in the name of the right hon.| majority; and inasmuch as the County 
baronet the Member for the Forest of Dean,| Council could only decide that there 
or on that of the hon. Member for Rugby. | should be less than a majority by a 

| deliberate vote, he thought there were 


*(12.30.) Taz SECRETARY oF THE) Sufficient safeguards to secure that it 
BOARD or EDUCATION (Sir Wittt1am| Should be adequately and fully repre- 
ANSON, Oxford University) said hel sented on any committee. The Govern- 
would state as briefly as possible the| ment had given the County Councils full 
reason why the Government could not| Power of delegation, and that power they 
accept the Amendment so clearly put| Might exercise as they pleased. Their 
before them by the hon. Member for the relations with the education com mittee 
Appleby Division. That reason was that| Would be determined by themselves. 
the Amendment proposed to destroy the| The budget of the education committee 


machinery for the constitution of those| for example, would be considered at such 
committees which was settled not long! times and seasons as they thought proper, 


ago by the House after full debate. but the ultimate responsibility must rest 
The Government thought that this| With them for whatever powers they 
machinery was, on the whole, the best| COmferred on the education committee, 


that could be devised for collecting the! they were responsible because they were 
the final financia] authority of the area, 


educational interest and the intelligence ; 

of anarea on behalf of the local education| #4 they were responsible to the rate 
authority, and in bringing to bear such| P@yers for carrying out the recommen 
assistance as the Board of Education| dations of the education committee 
could give in finally framing a satis-/ The Clause, the Government thought, 
factory scheme. It had been suggested | fairly represented the relations whieh 
that the County Council ought to be! ought to subsist between the local 
required to place upon its committee | ducati hori Ssh ail 
majority of their own members, and it! © ucation authority and the e _ ” 
was even suggested that if they had any| committee, and under the circum- 
latitude in this respect the result might| stances they could not. accept the 
be that no single member of the County) Amendment. 


Mr. Emmott, 
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*Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, | elected body like the School Board, that 
E) said the main point of his hon. | would be an infinitely better solution. 
friend’s Amendment was the assertion 
that the majority of the members of Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
the local committee should be really | shire, E.) said he wished to state the 
representative of and responsible to the ‘opinion of the County Councils on this 
people of the area served, whether | Clause, so far as it was expressed at a very 
borough or county. With that object he | Jarge meeting of the executive of their 
thoroughly sympathised, and if the | association on Wednesday last. As far 
Amendment were pressed he should vote | as he could ascertain, the County Coun- 
for it. But the Amendment would have | ciJs had no objection to the proposed 
to be supplemented by further machinery | addition of experts nor to the scheme 
to provide the working basis which was | being framed for the committees. He 
desired. He was greatly struck by the | should be sorry to see the scheme of the 
able speech of the hon. Member for the Government materially modified, as 
Ecclesall Division, who had had long | proposed by the Amendment. The 
practical experience in the work of that | County Councils, however, almost un- 
great municipality, and who advanced | animously objected to the scheme of 
from the facts of the case very the Government on the ground of its 
strong arguments which might be| element of compulsion in respect of 
used, not only against the principle | nomination by outside bodies. To meet 
of the Amendment, but also, it ap-| the objection some of his hon. friends 
peared to him, against the principle of | had put down Amendments to add the 
the Clause, for he asserted that many words “desirable to the Council.” Let 
Councils already had too much work to| the Government consider what would 
do, and that thanks to the entrance of | happen if they insisted on retaining this 
municipalities into various fields of ad- compulsory element. It was practically 
ministration and constructive work for | certain that many Councils, some of 
the welfare of the people, their duties them the most important and influential, 
were rapidly increasing. That argument would send up schemes not containing 
might be pressed a good deal further than la power of nomination to any outside 
it was. It logically led up to the system | body, but containing a list of repre- 
which obtained in many great cities in sentative men and women whom they 
the United States, where the Town | deemed it desirable toappoint. Were the 
Council was the central body responsible Government going to insist that in every 
for the financial machinery of the work | one of those schemes there should be a 
of the education in its district; and, | wer of nomination given to certain 
following out the idea suggested by the | outside bodies? If it was not intended 
hon. Member, the Town Council either | to insist, then the Government ought to 
directly or through the Mayor appointed | accept the proposed modification, but if 
a Board of Education, specially chosen | jt was intended to insist, then it would 
solely for the one object of education, to be necessary to introduce a Provisional 
deal with the administrative work for | Order Bill giving the power of nomin- 
all grades of classes and schools. If such | ation to outside bodies. The County 
a system could be introduced here he | Councils would undoubtedly resist its 
would preferit tothe procedure of the | passing. The matter would be debated on 
Bill. As matters stood he was disposed to | the floor of the House, the Bill would 
support the Amendment, however, be- | go toa Private Bill Committee upstairs, 
cause it asserted the principle of direct | and it would be left to that Committee 
responsibility on the part of the majority | to say what was desirable. What, he would 
of the education eommittee to the rate- | like to ask, would be the position of those 
payers electing the Town or County | nominees when they came to sit on the edu- 
Council. But if they could have the | cationcommittee,having been put onagainst 
American system, either in the form of | the will of the County Council? Surely 
the direct responsibility of a body |it would be neither so satisfactory nor 
appointed by the Town or County | influential as if they had been willingly 
Council wholly devoted to educational | co-opted by the Council. They would be 
purposes, or, still better, in a directly | put on as the representatives of particular 
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interests, and would confine their attention 
to the point of view of the body which 
put them on. He could conceive nothing 


more likely to inspire a spirit of jealousy | 
between the committee and the Council | 


than the fact that some members were 
put on by outside bodies against the 
will of the Council. 
unfortunate if such a spirit of jealousy 
were created. He begged the Govern- 


ment, in the interests of the harmonious | 


working of these institutions, to consider 
the almost unanimous view of these 


county bodies in this matter—a view 


in which the county boroughs very much 
coincided. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said his 
hon. friend had 
moderation what they felt to be the 
fundamental objections to the scheme 
contained inthe Clause. One of these was 
the enormous amount of work which 
would be entailed on the Councils, whose 
time was already so fully occcupied. 
No one who knew anything of what 
that work was could fail to see that this 
was a very hazardous experiment. 


Another objection was that these bodies, 


as it was proposed to constitute them, 
would not spring from the people—they 
would not be popularly-elected, and 
would not feel themselves directly 
responsible to the people. The answer 
made was that the County and Borough 
Councils would be responsible for the 
spending of the money, although it 
would be able to delegate its administra- 
tive duties to the committee. But the 
difficulty of that was that the responsi- 
bility of the Council would be a responsi- 
bility without knowledge. The business 
would be so heavy and so detailed that 
it would be quite impossible for a body 
like a County or Borough Council to 
keep in touch with it, and therefore, 
when it came to review the proceedings 
of the committee, it would either have 
to confirm the work of the committee 
without sufficient inquiry, or it would 
have to reinvestigate all questions from 
the very beginning. They had continu- 
ally raised that difficulty, and he doubted 
if even yet the Government appreciated 
the importance of it. 


Amendment, but he was bound to admit 
that it cut out a great deal that might 
well be retained, and on that ground he 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse. 
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It would be most | 


stated with great | 


These considera- | 
tions would dispose him to vote for the | 
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|supported the suggestion of the hon, 
Member for Oldham, that it should be 
withdrawn. He regarded the scheme of 
the Clause as good in so far as it per- 
mitted variety of play to meet the con- 
| ditions of different counties and boroughs, 
_but as regarded that part which gave 
power to the Board of Education to put 
on representatives of interests against 
the will of the County Council; there 
| was much weight in the objections urged 
| by the right hon. Member for East Somer- 
set. It was all very well to say that the 
councils had the duty of drawing up 
schemes in the first instance, but, after all, 
the man who had the last word was the 
man who prevailed. Here the last word 
was given to the Board of Education, and 
the Government could force through any 
scheme which the Board of Education con- 
firmed. He felt that the nominees of out- 
side bodies might come in, not asrepresent- 
ing the people or the interests of education, 
but as representing all kinds of schools, 
or, perhaps, particular denominations. 
They would not be animaced by a general 
zeal for education, or else that general 
zeal would have only a secondary place 
with them, and above everything else 
they would be the champions of their 
own particular interests. He hoped, 
therefore, that in the last hour of 
the last day the Government would recon- 
sider their position in the matter, and 
would abandon the proposal enabling the 
Board of Education to put on the com- 
mittee people against the will of the 
Council. He was sure that if the Councils 
were convinced by the arguments of the 
Board of Education that there was a 
bond fide case made out for giving repre- 
sentation to certain interests, their public 
spirit would induce them to assent to 
any proposal of that kind, and there 
would be consequently no need for com- 
pulsion. The system as it stood had not 
in it the elements of permanency. He 
feared that it would be found necessary 
in a very short time to amend it. The 
only way in which the system would 
work was by a large devolution of the 
| powers from the education committee 
/to sub-committees, and the more that 
was done the more would there be 4 
departure from the original intention of 
the Bill and from the principle of popular 
responsibility. 


*(1.5) Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
hoped that the House would allow him 
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was one of deep interest to all interested 
in the practical work of education. 
He highly valued this Clause, because 
it gave both variety and elasticity. It 
gave variety to meet the wants of 
various places, and it gave elasticity 
because there was power to modify a 
ssheme as new conditions arose and 
new circumstances occurred. He was 
sure that any system of a cast-iron char- 
acter would be inadequate, and that 
legislation would be required at an early 
date in order to make this new system 
inaccordance with the requirements of 
the age. He did not himself feel any 
danger whatever of gentlemen or ladies 
elected from the outside advocating any 
particular interest. In the West Riding 
of Yorkshire he was a member of some 
of the most important grammar school 
authorities. They had representatives 
from the University of Cambridge and 
other bodies, and they had not found 
the slightest difficulty arising from the 
composite character of these bodies. 
These represensatives brought to bear 
high culture, and members __ repre- 
senting other districts brought their 
knowledge of agriculture and commerce, 
and so on through the whole field ; and 
he was perfectly sure, having had long 
experience of these bodies, that they 
would not wish to push any particular 
interest. The Report of the late Secon- 
dary Education Commission distinctly 


recommended appointments from outside. 


Among those to whom they desired 


to give the power of appointment was 


the central authority. The great cor- 
porations of Liverpool and Manchester 
had committees of various kinds. 


the most minute care, and he believed | 
that these great corporations, having | 
trust in the committees as regarded | 
details, found their confidence in that | 
trust was not misplaced. The system | 
worked admirably in the great corpora- | 
tions of Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, | 
and Bradford, and if it had been found 
to work admirably in these cases it 
would not be less satisfactory in the 
case of education. They had already had 
experience, because the great County 
Councils—he was speaking of personal 
knowledge—of Lancashire and Yorkshire, | 
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to say a few words on this subject, which | 


These | 
committees went through details with | 
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through their technical instruction com- 
mittees, had dealt with a great variety 
of detail. The conduct of details was 
entrusted to the committees, and the 
committees executed their work with 
wonderful diligence and skill, and the 
result had been eminently satisfactory. 
He hoped that the decision of the 
House would be in conformity with 
what he believed to be a useful and 
comprehensive Clause. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) said all must agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Aberdeen that the position of 
members co-opted against the will of the 
Council on bodies like the education 
committees would be far from _ being 
satisfactory. The case was indeed much 
stronger than it had been put by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Somerset. Co-opted members on these 
bodies were always subjected to attack on 
occasions when they interfered in matters 
which could possibly involve the expen- 
diture of the ratepayers’ money and told 
they were not entitled to speak. The 
House had been placed in a position of 
extraordinary embarrassment by the 
changes which had been made in the Bill 
since it was first introduced. The sub- 
stitution of the word “Council” for 
‘“‘education authority” in many parts of 
the Bill had altered the original scheme 
of the Bill, which was that the committee 
should be the local education authority. 
[Mr. BALrour dissented.}| Then what 
was the meaning of the change? He 
thought it was an almost charitable ex- 
planation of the extraordinary complexity 
of the Clause. He would not, however, 
further press that point. But the part ot 
the Clause which seemed to him more 
deserving of censure was that which re- 
lated to the schemes. The new County 
Councils—the first under the operation 
of the Education Bill—would not be 
elected before March twelve months. 
Therefore theseschemes would be approved 
by the Board of Education and pushed 
through before County Councils with a 
mandate under the Education Bill came 
into existence. That to him was the 


great objection to the proposed schemes— 
they would be carried behind the backs 
of the people before the people were 
given a chance of expressing their 
opinions with regard to them. The 
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by that plan, for the schemes would be 
established behind the backs of the 
electors before they had an opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion on them. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Appleby Division re- 
ferred to both portions of the proposed 
education committee—the non-co-opted 
part as well as the co-opted part—and 


therefore they had to glance at those | 
parts of the Bill which the Amendment | 


would displace. As regarded the co- 
opted part, the Bill provided that mem- 


bers brought in under the scheme of | 


nomination by outside bodies should be 
appointed by the Council. All along he 
had had great doubts as to the meaning 
of these words. The words, ‘“‘for the 


appointment by the Council on the. 
nomination, where it appears desirable, | 


of other bodies of persons of experience 


in education,” either meant that the | 


Council was to have an option of rejec- 


tion or they meant nothing. He hoped | 


there would be an opportunity later on 
of having that point cleared up. As 
regarded the non-co-opted part, it must 
be put on record at this stage that the 
present Amendment, if accepted, would 
make the discretion of the County and 
City Councils less than it was under the 
Bill. Hon. Gentlemen opposite argued 
as if the Bill was to compel the County 


and City Council to elect persons on the | 
non-co-opted part of the committee who | 


were not members of the Council itself. 
Nothing of the kind existed. The only 
question was whether the option of 
going outside the Council, or being com- 
pelled to elect councillors, and councillors 
only, should be decided at Westminster 
or entrusted to the Councils. He 
thought the Opposition ought to show 
more confidence in these Councils. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said that unless the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to support the 
Amendment, his last words constituted 
a very extraordinary conclusion of his 
speech, for the whole contention of the 
Opposition was that confidence should 
be placed in the Councils; that they 
should be allowed to prepare their own 
schemes, select their own committees, 


and not be compelled to put upon them | 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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democratic side of the Bill was destroyed | the nominees of outside bodies. There 
had been a considerable change of atti. 





Bill. 


tude by the Government with regard to 
these committees since the Bill was 
‘originally drafted, and a change, he 
| thought, for the better. At first it was 
| proposed to set up an independent statu. 
| tory committee, more or less on the 
lines of the Welsh governing bodies, 
| They were to be the real authority, and 
'the County Council was only to have 
'the power of nomination and probably 
the preparation of the scheme. But 
now the County Council was to be the 
| real authority; it would have the power 
| of revoking or rejecting any of the pro 
posals made to it by the committer. 
That surely made a great difference in 
'the question of the powers of the 
Council in regard to the appointment of 
the committee. He thought there was 
great force in what had fallen from the 
right hon. Member for East Somerset. It 
was one thing to leave it to the Counci 
to co-opt experts, and to invite the as 
sistance of representatives of other bodies, 
but it was quite another matter to force 
| these men on the Council. He thought 
|they might even now reconsider their 
attitude, and leave it to the Councils to 
select their own committees. He be 
lieved that they would carry out the 
| general idea of the Government by in- 
viting the assistance of educational 
experts. But to force them to do that 
would doa great deal of harm. If the 
Government declined to give way to that 
extent, why should they not confine the 
| selection of members to other elective 
_ bodies, such as the Parish Council, repre 
senting portions of the same body oi 
| ratepayers? It was, no doubt, intended 
|that representatives of denominational 
schools should be on the committees. 
That, he thought, was very unfair, 
because the supporters of voluntary 
schools would have also to deal with the 
provided schools, and would thus havea 
double representation on the committee. 
Let the County Councils have a free 
hand with the constitution of the com 
mittee. They would not be likely to 
choose men all of one colour or political 
complexion. The Welsh County Councils 
were supposed to be very partisan by 
people who did not know them, but 


almost without exception they had given 
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representation on the aldermanic bodies, 
and he believed that, acting on the same 
principle, the Councils, in appointing 
the education committees, would see 
that the interests of voluntaryism were 
adequately represented. After all, he 
believed that three-fourths of the existing 
Councils contained a majority of Con- 
gervatives, and surely the Government 
ought to feel able to trust them to deal 
with these matters. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.) 
said that the main difference between the 
proposal of the Government and the 
Amendment was that the Government 
scheme was mandatory, while the Amend- 
ment was permissive. Under the Bill of 
1896 co-optation was to be permissive, and 
the strongest objection was then raised in 
all quarters of the House, and outside as 
well, many Amendments being put down 
to substitute “shall” for “may.” He 
was surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Somerset 
supported the Amendment. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE: I did not 
support it. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY said he was glad 
to hear that. He only heard a portion 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
What he wanted to point out was that 
County Councils had power now to co-opt 
outside persons to serve on_ technical 
committees, but the majority of councils 
had kept the work entirely in their 
own hands. He strongly supported the 
Government scheme, because it secured 
that the two elements, common-sense and 
expert knowledge, would always be com- 
bined on these committees. Judging 
from the experience of the last ten years 
large numbers of County Councils would 
decline or neglect to co-opt, and thus they 
would lose the valuable aid of men 
interested in educational work, which he 
hoped would be forthcoming if the Clause 
as it now stood were adhered to. It was 
suggested that there was strong objection 
to the Government scheme on the ground 
that the persons nominated by the various 
organisations would act solely in the 
interests of those organisations ; that they 
would represent a small section only of 
the community, and would not have the 
interests of the county at heart. He was 
ot sure that the Amendment was not 
open to the same objection, and he had 
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a strong suspicion that it had originated 
in the council of a small organisation, and 
had not been submitted to the general 
electorate of that council. The persons 
representing educational organisations 
would also represent a large section of 
the community interested in the work. 
It appeared to him that there were two 
very strong objections to this Amend- 
ment. In the first place it came forward 
very late in the day and was an entire 
reversion of the Government scheme ; 
and in the second place, leaving the 
power in the hands of the authorities 
without compelling them to exercise it, 
would cause a loss which the Government 
proposal avoided—that was, the loss of 
the expert knowledge which the county 
governing bodies had secured in Wales, 
and which he trusted would be secured 
by the county governing bodies in this 
country. There was no section of this 
Bill which commanded his support more 
strongly than this proposal that the 
various county authorities should pro- 
ceed by schemes. Having regard to 
the educational work in various parts of 
the country, it was essential that Parlia- 
ment should avoid imposing upon every 
area exactly the same system. Rigidity 
was almost impossible, and would mean 
years of loss to educational work. The 
various localities should frame their 
schemes, complying only with the general 
lines laid down by Parliament, and the 
Government proposes to put into their 
hands power whereby Dorset might frame 
a scheme for that county, and Birming- 
ham might frame one slightly on differ- 
ent lines more suitable to education of 
a progressive character. There was 
elasticity by this plan which would make 
for the advancement of education. Re- 
cognising that there must be elasticity 
in local action, he asked—were they likely 
to improve matters by adopting the 
Amendment before the House? The 
Government plan was the scheme which 
had been carried out for years by the 
London County Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University had described the scheme 
practised by the London County Council. 
The Technical Committee of that body 
consisted of twenty members, fifteen of 
them being co-opted from the various 
educational and trade organisations. 
Those organisations had some knowledge 
of the needs of the schools, and power 


was given to them to submit to the 
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County Council the names of suitable | might have the strongest objection, and 
persons to serve upon the Technical | who might go to the committee with the 


Committee. The London County Council | 
could take those nominations and appoint | 
them, or they had power to refer them | 


back for more suitable names. He did 


not know what was the 
effect of the words “for appointment 
on the nomination of.” Did those words 


imply that the County Council had the | 


right to refuse those particular persons ! 
If not, the words were unnecessary and 
misleading. He had always read _ this 
Clause to mean that when the scheme 
was prepared, the County Council would 
set forth in the scheme the names 
of the persons nominated by the vari- 
ous local organisations who, in_ their 
opinion, should be entrusted with the 
right of nominating persons. That 
scheme would be sent up to the Board | 
of Education, and what would take 
place? What had been the experience 
of the last few years? The Board of | 
Education in case of disputes would make 
suggestions to the local authority which 
they would accept in most of the cases. 
They might be able to show good grounds 
for not including some particular organisa- 
tion, and where they could show good 
cause, the Board of Education would very 
rarely insist, only when there was an 
obvious intention to exclude some organ- 
isation which deserved recognition ; and 
only in such cases would the Board of 
Education insist, and they should have 
this power to insist. That was insistence 
on the right to nominate and not to 
appoint a particular individual. In the 
interests of educational work throughout 
the country he felt bound to give the 
Government scheme his most cordial 
support as against the Amendment, al- 
though he should be glad to know what 
was the exact signification of the words 
“for appointment by the Council on the 
nomination, where it appears desirable, 
of other bodies.” It ought to be made 
clear that in case an organisation set up | 
an objectionable person the Council could | 
refuse to accept that particular nomina- | 
tion. At the end of three years the same | 
organisations might submit other persons for 
nomination, and he wished to know if the 
Council could reject those individuals if | 
they desired, and could they ask the, 
various organisations to reconsider their | 
nominations? If the Council had not ; 
this power, other persons might be placed 
upon the committee to whom the Council | 


Mr, Ernest Gray. ' 


exact legal | 
and complete power of appointment, which 
also implied power of objection, then, to 


| working of the Bill. 


intention of making themselves disagree- 
able, and producing a deadlock which 
would cause very sericus injury to the 
schools. If the County Council had the 
right to reject an individual nomination 


his mind, the House would be well advised 
in accepting the Government scheme as a 
whole. 


(1.40.) SrR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.) said the hon, 
Member opposite had _ raised some 
very serious points upon the present 
framework of the Bill. Two of them 
were worthy of attention. First of all, 
the hon. Member had assumed that there 
would be many County Councils who 
would not appoint any outsiders at all. 
He did not know upon what grounds that 
expectation was founded. Certainly his 
experience in the matter in regard to 
technical education committees had been 
in the opposite direction. By this pro- 
posal the Government were forcing 
outsiders on to the County Council 
against their will, and he asked was 
such a system likely to work well? 
He should have thought that such a 
proposal would have been fatal to the 
He thought County 
Councils generally would be only too 
happy to co-opt members who were 
experienced in educational matters, but 
they were now forcing upon the education 
authority a constitution which they 
disliked and which they would be very 
likely to resist. Thus there would be at 
once friction between the County Council 
and the Education Department, who 
would probably force upon them persons 
whom they disliked. That was not a 
very promising prospect for starting this 
Education Bill. He was disposed to 
agree with the contention of the hon. 
Member for North-West Ham in regard to 
the words “appoint on the nomination.” 
That made the provision still less agree- 
able, because if they were to appoint on 
the nomination of outside bodies, and if 
they had no voice whatever in the ap- 
pointment of the person so nominated, 
this was likely to be very much resented, 
and it would make the working of the 
Bill much more difficult. They ought to 
have it made clear what was the meaning 
of those words. There ought to be an 
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Amendment to get rid of the awkward | 
term “nomination,” and he suggested the 
word “recommendation.” Perhaps that 
word would be less offensive. He agreed 
that nothing would be more likely to 
cause friction than the fact that these 
outside bodies, who would have nothing | 
jn common with the Council, should be | 
allowed to nominate strangers to the 
county and strangers to the body with 
whom they would have to work. By 
this means they would be importing into 
the executive committee of these bodies 
individuals who would be looked askance 
at by those whom they had to join on 
the committee. If that was true as to 
co-optation generally, it would also apply 
to the nominees of denominational 
bodies. The hon. Member for North West 
Ham had truly said that the denomina- 
tional nominees put on these committees 
against the desire of the County Council 
might make the working of the Billentirely 
incongruousand inharmonious. Therefore, 
the House ought to have a distinct answer 
from the Government as to what under 
these words was the choice to be left to 
the County Council with regard to the 
individuals, both when put on the Com- 
mittee against their wish and when put | 
there without their consent. If these 
members were found not to work well 
with the County Council, would there be 
any power to remove them, or would 
they be fixed there against the will of 
the County Council, however ill they | 
might work with them? That was a 
thing the House ought to understand. 
Another point raised by his right hon. 
friend the Member for Forest of Dean, 
was extremely important. They ought 
to be told definitely how long these | 
schemes were to last. The schemes | 
would be framed by the County Councils | 
elected before the passing of this Bill. | 
In two years from this time there would | 
be County Councils constituted with a 
full knowledge of the Bill as it was 
working. Would these Councils have | 
power to present new schemes if they | 
thought fit? Unless they had power to 
come to the Education Department and 
ask approval of a new scheme in lieu of | 


one which had not worked well there | 


might be perpetual warfare in the educa- | 
tion committee, and the County Council | 
would be powerless to place it on a foot- | 
ing which would be workable. 


‘ 
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jat any 
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*Mr. KEMP (Lancashire, Heywood) 
said he was most anxious that this 
Bill should work well, and he hoped the 
Government might accept the principle 
of this Amendment so as to avoid 
friction on the County Councils. The 
Executive Committee of the County 
Councils Association decided the other 
day that they did not wish to have 
members forced on these committees 
against their will. He believed that if 
they had those members forced on the 
committee contrary to their will it 
would give the greatest trouble in the 
County Council, and the greatest dis- 
satisfaction among the electors. He had 
had some experience of County Councils. 
He sat on the Lancashire County Council 
for three years, and on the Technical 
Education Committee, and he knew they 
would resent most strongly any forcing 
of their powers. Why not trust the 
County Councils? They had worked 
admirably well, and if the Govern- 
ment now said that they dare not 
trust the County Councils, it looked 
rate as if there were some- 
thing behind the action of the Govern- 
ment which would not bear the light of 
day. He was anxious that the co-opted 
members should have the greatest force 


‘and strength in the committee, but if 


they were to be on the committee con 
trary to the wish of the County Council 
they would lose the value as educational 
experts which they would otherwise have. 
From time to time subjects would arise 
of a controversial nature, and the co- 
opted members would naturally give 
their votes on the side to which they 
were partisan. If the members of the 
committee found that they were out- 
voted on one of these important con- 
troversial questions by the co-opted 
members, and especially if they were 


‘on the committee contrary to the will 


of the County Council, they would be 
filled with indignation, and this would 
cause friction which would materially 
impair the work. He therefore hoped 
the Government would see their way to 


| introduce the principle of the County 


Council having the right to choose what 
members they should co-opt on these 
committees. 


Mr. BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., Keigh- 
ley) said that when this question was 
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formerly debated, the Prime Minister 
stated that it was necessary that these 
proposals should be put into the 
scheme, and that the scheme itself 


should be submitted to the local 
authority. He certainly expected to 
see some solution of the question 


brought before the House to-day by the 
Government, but apparently that was 
not to be done. It would have been 
the simplest matter possible to have 
inserted words for that purpose in sub- 
Section (). If that were done he thought 
it would form a satisfactory solution of 
the question. He hoped the Prime 
Minister would re-consider this matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) moved to leave 
out from “committees” in line 14 to 
* Provided” in line 16 of Clause 18. He 
had already stated his views on this 
Amendment and he did not mean to 
repeat them. He wished, however, to 
repeat the question asked by his right 
hon. friend the Member for West 
Monmouth, namely, what would happen 
in regard to a scheme to which there 
was a good deal of objection? Would 
the incoming Council, after theelectorate 
had been consulted on the subject, have 
power to present another scheme for 
the approval of the Board of Education ? 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

‘‘In page 9, line 14, to leave out the words 
from the word ‘Committees’ to the word 
‘ Provided,’ in line 16.”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out to the word ‘ and,’ 
in line 15, stand part of the Bull.” 


{COMMONS} 


| 








| 


Bill 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sr 
RoserT FINLAY, Inverness Burghs) said 
that this matter was dealt within Clause 
16, sub-Section 3. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J, 
Batrour, Manchester, E.) said this 
Amendment was really} more or less 
dealt with in the debate they had just 
had. He thought the question was 
admirably met by the Clause referred to 
by his hon. and learned friend the 
Attorney General. The sub-Section gave 
the County Council power to introduce 
a scheme if new circumstances had arisen 
rendering it desirable to make a change 
on the original proposals. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would see 
that it was not necessary to divide 
the House on this question. 


Mr. BRYCE said that, although the 
words were susceptible of the meaning 
that the County Council might initiate 
a scheme, they ought to have distinctly 
implied that the initiation of the scheme 
lay with the County Courcil. It should 
be made perfectly clear that it was open 
to the County Council to propose a new 
scheme at any moment. He should 
have thought that it would have been 
a great deal better to have postponed 
the creation of schemes until the new 
County Councillors were elected and 
had had plenty of time to consider the 
question. 


(2.0.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 143 ; Noes, 
62. (Division List No, 593.) (2.10.) 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 


Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Campbell, RtHn.J.A.(Glasgow | Denny, Colonel 
Carew, James Laurence : 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 


| Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington, Rt. Hon.Sir John E, 


Bain, Col. James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B, (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 


Mr. Brigg. 





Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ,A.(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,SirJohn Charles Ready 
Cox, IrwinEdward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hn. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Manc’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzroy,Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
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Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 
Godson, Sir Augustus Frederick 
Gordon, MajEvans-(T r H’ml’ts 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Hardy, Laurence(Kent, Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Hobhouse, Rt Hn H(Somerset,E 
Hope.J. F. (Shettield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Howard,John( Kent, Faversh’m 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway,Rt. Hn. Sir John H. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, Reginald J.( Portsmouth 
Macartney. Rt. Hn W.G. Ellison 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Jarran, Rowland Hirst 

Black, Alexander William 
Brigg, John 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. HerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hareourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Hardie, J. Keir(Merthyr Tydvil 


(2.40.) 
Bill— 





| Horniman, Frederick John 
' Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 


Amendment proposed to the | were 
County Council. 
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Macdona, John Cumming 

M ‘Iver,SirLewis( Edinburgh W 
Malcolm, Ian 

Maxwell, W.J. H.(Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, David4.( Walth’mstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray,RtHn A.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col. John P. (Galway,N. 
O'Doherty, William 

Palmer, Walter (Satisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pemberton, John S. G. 

Percy, Ear 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
topner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 


NOES. 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 


Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 


Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmor (Swansea | 
Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis | 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Lloyd-George, David | 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) | 
Newnes, Sir George 
Paulton, James Mellor | 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 
Rea, Russell | 
Rigg, Richard 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) | 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 


also 


Bill. 


| Rutherford, John 
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| Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 


Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson,Rt. Hn. Col. Edw.J. 
Seely, Maj. J. E. B.([sleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks.} 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humpary Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n,N 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 
Welby,Lt. -Col. A.C. E.(Taunton 
Whiteley, H( Ashton-und-Lyne 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse, Kt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C. B. Stuart- 
Wright<on, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES — 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther 


Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
spe RtHn.C. R.( Northants 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan, Gower 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 

White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Allen. 


elected members of the 
Under the Bill as it at 


“In Clause 18, page 9, line 19, leave out | Present stood it was open to Councils 
‘appoint,’ and insert ‘establish.’ ”—(Sir William |for small areas to determine whether 
‘or not a majority of their members, 


Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) said | 
the object of his Amendment was to | 
in the area of the borough 
urban district that the edu- 
should 


provide 
or the 
cation 

contain 


VOL. 


committee 


CXY. 


/or indeed any of its 


all, need be 
| committees. 
such Council 


infallibly | 


2F 


members at 
placed on the education 
He did not suppose any 
would take such a step, 


_ because it would be opposed to all ideas of 
|local government ; 


but he submitted 


Ue that there could be no reason whatever 
a majority of members who for giving to Councils not being County 
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Councils an option of placing or declining 
to place on the committee a majority of 
its members. He begged to move. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“Tn Clause 18, page 9, line 33, after ‘ unless,’ 
insert ‘in the case of a county.’”—(Mr. Yorall.) 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY said there was 
very great force in the considerations 
urged by the hon. Member, and he saw 
no objection on the point of principle to 
his Amendment. He understood that 
there was a general desire in boroughs 
that the principle should obtain that a 
majority of the committee should be 
members of the council. That being so 
he did not see why the House should not 
pass the Amendment of the hon. Member. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE said the 
effect of the addition of the words he 
proposed to move would be to prevent 
the Board of Education, in the last resort, 
from forcing on to the scheme of an 
unwilling Council the right of nomination 
as members of the education committee 
of persons who were outside that body. 
The County Councils of England viewed 
with considerable apprehension the inser- 
tion of words in the Bill which would 
oblige them to take the nominees of other 
bodies than their own against their will. 
He believed that the provision, in its 
present form, would be a source of friction 
and trouble between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the County Councils. 


{COMMONS} 


The result | 


would be deplorable, and would not serve , 


the interests either of the Board of Educa- 
tion or the County Councils, the rate- 
payers or the taxpayers, and it certainly 
would not serve the interests of education. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

*In page 9, line 35, to insert, after the word 
‘desirable,’ the words ‘ to the council.’ ’—(V/r. 
Henry Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the Bill.”—(J/r. 
Henry Hobhouse). 


*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said it was obvious that 
this Clause of the Bill was framed on 
the analogy of the Welsh educational 
bodies, and it was of course the fact 
that on 
Mr. Youall. 


those bodies there were some 
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persons nominated from outside and not 
directly by the County Councils. But this 
could not be taken as a precedent for the 
proposal now before them. The schemes by 
which extraneous bodies nominated mem- 
bers to serve on the Welsh county govern- 
ing bodies were submitted to and approved 
by the County Councils concerned before 
passing into law. It was, therefore, com- 
pletely in the power of the Councils to 
decide whether those extraneous bodies 
ought to have an independent right of 
nomination. Consequently, any external 
nomination was only made with the full 
consent of the County Councils them- 
selves. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON thought the 
argument of his right hon. friend was 
founded partly on a misapprehension of 
the construction of the Clause, and partly 
on the supposition that the Board 
of Education, in dealing with this 
matter, would be as perverse as it was 
possible for a Government Department 
to be. The County Councils in framing 
their schemes might send a list of repre- 
sentatives to the Board of Education, and 
his right hon. friend seemed to think that 
the Department would say: “ We cannot 
accept this direct nomination ; we must 
have the nomination of the bodies which 
we think ought to be represented.” It 
was a very difficult thing to predict what 
one’s course of conduct would be a few 
months hence, but whether he was at 
the Board of Education or not, he con- 
ceived that the Department would look 
at the list of representatives, and would, 
in all probability, say that it adequately 
supplied the education committee with 
persons acquainted with the needs of the 
area. There might be cases in which it 
was thought that certain bodies or interests 
were not represented. In those circum- 
stances the Board of Education would 
represent to the County Councils the 
importance of appointing representatives 
of that society or interest. It might be 
that the association or body itself might 
appeal to the Board of Education that it 
should be represented, and it would then 
be the duty of the Board to bring the 
claim of this society before the County 
Council with a view to its being repre- 
sented either by nomination or by direct 
representation as the case might be. 
He could not imagine that friction 
would arise except in very rare cases 
where a County Council insisted on 
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ignoring the interest of some edu- 
cational body or group of schools 
within its area which had every 
right to make its voice heard in the 
education of the district. Under such 
circumstances the Board of Education 
would have the right of intervention, 
and in the interest of education it was 
desirable that the Board should retain 
that power. He anticipated that it 
would be used on the rarest occasions, 
but its existence would be a safeguard 
against possible injustice and the ignor- 
ing of interests that ought to be con- 
sidered. He did not agree with his hon. 
friend that acceptance of a nomination 


would be a merely mechanical action on | 


the part of a Council. He believed he 
was right in point of law in saying that 


when nominations were made by the | 


selected bodies the Council would be able 
to refuse to appoint the nominees of 
those bodies. It would only be in the 
event of a wholly unsuitable person being 
nominated that an appointment would 
fail to take place; but that the Council 
would maintain the right of appointment 
in its own hands, although outside 
bodies were invited to nominate, was a 
matter upon which he entertained no 
doubt. Under these circumstances, he 
believed the fears of his right hon. friend 
were unfounded, and that the power the 


section would give to the Board of Edu- | 


cation was desirable and necessary- 


(3.3.) Mr. BRYCE said the fact that this 
was a question of importance was clearly 
shown by the resolution of the County 
Councils to which reference had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Somerset. He thought 
that all Members of the House would 
agree on three points: first, that the 
element of educational competence and 
knowledge of all kinds likely to help the 


work of the education committees ought | 


to be represented on those committees ; 
secondly, that no one ought to be 
appointed who was not generally re- 
spected, or who would not have the 
confidence of every member of the 
committee or of the Council whose 
functions the committee were to dis- 
charge; and, thirdly, that it was very 
desirable to avoid theintroduction of any 
element out of which strife, controversy, 
or jealousy was likely to arise. 
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|committee ought, as far as possible, to 
| be the mirror of the Council, a reflection 
in the second degree of the electors who 
| had elected the Council, plus that element 
of special knowledge which all agreed it 
was desirable to associate with the mem- 
bers of the Council on the committee. 
| Those three conditions were amply satis- 
fied by leaving the Council to decide how 
| the committee should be composed, and 
the compulsory power which the Govern- 
| ment proposed to reserve to the Board of 
Education was not required. It would 
not be necessary for the Board to insist 
| on the inclusion of persons representing 
| University Colleges or great technica 
nstitutions, because when such estab- 
lishments existed within or near the 
| area of a County Council, the desirability 
‘of having such representatives had 
always been regarded. Then there were 
persons who had given their lives to 
the study of educational methods, who 
'had considered the relative value of 
different kinds of study, and were able 
to judge as to how far scientific ought 
to be combined with humanistic study, 
and to determine the point at which 
general liberal education or general 
scientific education ought to pass into 
technical education. But those again 
were persons whom every Borough or 
County Council would be glad to ap- 
point. What, then, was the interest 
it was thought desirable should be 
represented, but the representation of 
which it was supposed the County 
Council might resist? He could only 
suppose it was that of the denomi- 
national associations. Why should they 
| be represented ? They would not neces- 
isarily bring any kind of educational 
| competence, or represent any interest 
which ought to be safeguarded, because 
‘the question of religious education had 
/already been provided for. If they 
should happen to represent any special 
interest or knowledge in particular cases, 
there was no reason to suppose the 
Councils would be unwilling to recognise 
the fact. He felt some difficulty in 
| arguing the question, because the House 
was still completely in the dark as 
to who the Government thought would 
need representation. As to the remarks 
of the Secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation, nobody would in the least 
object to any suggestion on the part 
of the Board as to the societies or 
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interests to be represented. County 
or Borough Councils ought to be glad | 


to have such advice, and possibly “the | 
Board would be able, by putting it to| 


them as a matter of public duty, to 


persuade desirable persons to serve who | 


would not otherwise do so. But why 
should it be supposed that the Council 
would reject the suggestion of the Board 
if founded on reason rand good sense? The 


hon. Gentleman went on to say that if | 


the Council persisted in refusing such 
suggestions, they would have to be com- 
pelled to obey the Board of Education. 


That was the point the Councils resented. | 


They wished to know why on these 
bodies that were to act for and under 
them there should be an element in no 
way amenable to them, but put there as 
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| ought to be avoided. He would go s0 
far as to say that no person to whom 
the County Council could reasonabl 
object ought to be placed on the ecom- 
mittee, as the mere fact that he was 
objected to would prevent a man being 
a useful member of the committee, 
More than that, no body or association 
ought to have a right of nomination 
to whom the County Council would not 
gladly and willingly give such right, 
| He would not repeat the argument of 
the right hon. Member for East Somerset, 
/but he would put the point that he 
especially felt, namely, that they ought 
to endeavour to keep in touch with 
public opinion as it would be represented 
by the local authority. 


a sentinel to watch them for fear any | 


injustice should be done to a certain kind | 
It was not surprising that | 


of school. 
the Councils should resent such a suspi- 
cion. On the question of nomination, 
did the hon. Gentleman mean that if an 
undesirable person were nominated, the 
Council would have the right to refuse to 
accept that nominee ? 


*Sm WILLIAM ANSON: Yes. 


Mr. BRYCE asked whether, supposing 
a diocesan association sent in a nomina- 
tion which the Council declined to 
accept, the right of nomination in the 
particular body would lapse, or would 
another nominee be submitted? If the 
latter was the case, perpetual wrangles 
might ensue between the Council and the 
association concerned, the latter nominat- 
ing and the former refusing the nomina- 
tions. The possibility of such a result 
could not be viewed with any satisfaction. 


*Sirk WILLIAM ANSON said he could 
not anticipate that a County Council 
and diocesan association would behave 


in such a perverse and unmanageable | 


way. 


Mr. BRYCE hoped such a case would 
not arise, but there was the possibility 
of it, and extreme cases were the test 
of an enactment. The Board of Educa- 
tion clearly apprehended the possibitity | 
of such conflicts, or they would not 
demand this power. Was it not much | 


better to adopt the plain and simple | 
principle of trusting the County Council 
in the matter? All possibility of friction | 


Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think a 
good deal of the objection which has 
_ been raised with regard to this provision, 
whether in the Committee stage or the 
Report stage, arises from the idea that 
it is the intention of the Board of 
Education to flood these advisory com- 
/mittees with a large number of persons 
whose sole, or principal, qualification 
is that they represented associations of 
voluntary schools. I do not think that 
that anticipation is well founded. I 
would remind the House how great is 
the transition from our existing system 
of providing board schools and _ the 
method pr posed to be brought into 
existence under this Bill. We must 
bear in mind that under the system 
of School Board elections the minority 
vote prevails ; and, though I think itis 
open to the gravest objection, though 
personally I have to admit that I have 
changed my opinion upon it, still it has 
this advantage—I was going to say this 
solitary advantage amongst all its dis 
advantages—that it gives to unpopular 
minorities in a locality a certitude of 
representation upon the Board, not only 
/upon the advisory body, but upon the 
controlling body which actually had the 
whole of the administration. Now, Sir, 
|the whole of that is swept away 
_absolutely from the controlling body 
by the plan of this Bill. The controd:- 
ling body is the County Councii or the 
Borough Council as the case may be, 
and that is the body really responsible 
for the whole educational policy of the 
district, and that is the body with 
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whose constitution we are at this for the Board of Education to overrule 
moment concerned. Thereis no question the County Council, because any scheme 
now of giving minorities, as regards the framed had to be submitted to the Board 
County Council or the Borough Council, of Education for their approval. It would 
any rights or privileges such as those be far better that the Board of Educa- 
possessed as regards the School Boards. | tion should exercise its functions in a 
But I think it is just as well that there friendly way than that they should 
should be some provision by which an @dopt an attitude of command. He 
unpopular minority may have a repre- ventured to assert that the County 
sentative to make its case out on the Councils would never disregard the 
advisory committee of the governing friendly representations of the Board of 
body. I wish to be quite frank with Education as to the equitable representa- 
the House. Of course the body which tion on the education committees of 
I have chiefly in mind is the Roman | particular interests, and he strongly urged 
Catholic. At present, as every one the Government to accept the Amend- 
knows, in many of the large towns ment so as to place the County Councils in 


where there is any considerable Roman their proper position. He ventured to 


. . . doubt the Secretary to the Board of 
Catholic population, and, in consequence, Education’s dictum, that according to the 


a certain number of Roman Catholic wording of the Clause the County 
- ~eeagy schools, Roman pga can Council could refuse to elect a person 
a Pn viemaaiais og “ee po nominated under a scheme, and he there- 
% + ae ° fore urged that the Government should 
«Pgs poe ay think there ought make the point quite clear by accepting 
to be some method by which a person the Amendment. 
representing this rather exceptional 
educational community might have the ee sad bg 
advantage of being on the advisory) Mr. ERNEST GRAY said it was 
committee. I do not think that the | perfectly true that the cumulative vote 
educational value of the advisory com- had secured the representation of Roman 
mittee will in any way be injured by Catholics on many of our large School 
such selection, and I am very sure that Boards. If the services of persons in 
the general views of the educational Holy Orders, ministers belonging to dis- 
community in those districts will only %¢"ting denominations, and Catholic 
carry more weight, constituted as I priests were to be secured in the future 


suggest, than if, by some unfortunate 2% the past, it must be done by some 
} such method as the Government now pro- 


accident, a lly i 
oe es gs eri — posed. On the School Boards the elec- 
: eee tions had been bitterly fought time and 
Renaayong poe wytarc iy constitutionally again in the past, in order to secure the 
8 ites | presence on the body of certain Dissent- 
q 7 NA - ing ministers, certain members of the 
reg E are RINGTON (Glou- | Church of England, and certain Catholic 
cestershire, Tewkesbury) said that the priests. Therefore he hoped this system 
Prime Minister had made out a view with well te edt © they carried 
pease hr a a table sy sesh | the Amendment which had been proposed, 
to very piey were to pay avteni, those services would be lost. Realising 
0 that broad view, the words of the Bill h Munisinal GC . 
were too wide. All the County Councils | ‘7 ander the Mumege Curpeaiens 
fE : “RE » Act these persons would be disfranchised, 
of England were to be subjected to great enh Eatemie bo beled ts “ier 
inconvenience in order to obviate a danger |“. "=". f f ow 
which might be prevented in some other | °P!m0m was In Zavour of sdeumys repre 
8 P : | sentation by this means, he should support 
way. The words as they stood in the | y : Ppo 
, : y Sood Mh Ene | the proposal of the Government 
Clause, “ where it appears desirable,” were | Prop i 
ambiguous. To whom was it desirable ? | 
to the Council? to the Board of Edu-) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
cation? or to the nominating bodies? that the action of the Government in this 
Iu order to avoid friction, he thought it matter did mitigate the severity of some 
ought to be, “to the County Council.” | of the earlier portions of the Clause. He 
Even if the words of the Amendment | thanked the right hon. Gentleman for 
Were inserted, it would still be competent | adhering to his position. 
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Sirk JAMES RANKIN (Hereford- 
shire, Leominster) expressed the hope that | 
it would be made clear that, as the 
Secretary to the Board of Education | 
had said, the County Councils had the | 
power of appointment of outside members | 
of the education committee, because in | 
many cases they would be the best | 
judges of the individuals who should be | 
elected. He did not think the words of | 
the Clause were at all clear, or left the 
County Councils freedom of action. 


*Srr WILLIAM ANSON replied that 


he thought the words were perfectly | 


clear. The could 


County Councils 
appoint by direct 


nomination, 
bodies. 


*Sm H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 
(Staffordshire, Handsworth) said that he 
wished to say one word in the interests 
of the ratepayers. He pointed out 
that the County Councils could only act 
through their education committee, 
because all matters were by the Clause 
to stand referred to the education com- 
mittee. It would be necessarily the case 
that in large counties the Councils would 
be composed of exceedingly busy men 


who could not devote their whole time | 
to public work and would be obliged to | 
to the| 


leave the educational work 
education committee. But how did 
they propose to treat the County 
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not necessarily by nomination of other | 
| tion on the nomination of outside bodies. 
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Councils in the matter of control? 
To begin with, the urban districts who 
will have their own educational scheme 
send representatives to the County 
Council. They would be allowed to 
vote for the election of the education 
committee ; that seemed to the county 
ratepayers to be unfair. The county 
councillors for the urban _ districts 
and their constitutents did not 

the rate, and yet they had the power of 


influencing the election of the com- 


mittee. They might on _ occasion 
turn the scale in such an_ election. 
Now they were told, in addition to having 
men upon the education committee who 
did not pay the rate, they were to have 
members added by the Board of Educa- 


These added members might be faddists 
who only wished to carry out their fads 
regardless of expense, and yet the County 
Council were not to have the power of 
refusing them. Any courty councillor 
seeking election and blamed for extra- 
vagance on the part of the County 
Council, could reply, “It is not our fault, 
it is the fault of the urban district repre- 
sentatives, and of the nominated members 
forced on us.” He believed the County 
Council should have full responsibility. 


(3.36.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 81 ; Noes, 
155. (Division List No. 594.) 


AYES. 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead | Gladstone, Rt. HnHerbertJohn 
Allen,CharlesP. (Gloue.,Stroud | Grey, Rt. Hon.Sir E. (Berwick) 
‘ | Hayne, Rt. Hon. 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) | Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
| Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Bowles, Capt. H. F.(Middlesex | Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmor(Sw’nsea 


Atherley-Jones, L 


Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Black, Alexander William 


Brigg, John 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
en Francis Allston 
Cremer, William Randal 
Dalziei, James Henry 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lonark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Eilis, John Edward 
Emmott, Alfred 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 


Kemp, George 


Langley, Batty 





Fuller, J. M. F. 


| Kennaway,Rt. Hon. SirJohoH. 
Lambert, George 


Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 
Macartney,R'. HnW.G Ellison 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor.Rt. Hon. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Fi zroy, Hon. EdwardAlgernon | Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir George 


Palmer, SirCharlesM. (Durham 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rigg, Richard 

Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Seely, Maj.J.E. B.(Isleof Wight 
Shackleton, David James 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

Spencer, Rt.Hn.C. R( Northants 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. 
Thomas, F. Freemas- (Hastings 
Thomas,J. A. (Gl morg’n,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. RB.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 


Charles Seale- 


John William 
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Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R) 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh OU. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHn Gerald W (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen. Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montaga 
Bull, William James 
Campbell, Rt HonJ. A(Glasgow 
Carew, James Laurence 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J.A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Denny, Colonel 

Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt Hon. Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes,Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt HnsSirJ.(Manch’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN said the 
principle of the Amendment which he had 
to move was to insist upon it that a man 


should not have a direct 


question which related to the amount of 
his salary or to the conditions of his 
The Amendment was as 
much in the interest of the teaching staff 
as it was in that of the public generally. 


employment. 
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Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


NOES. 


Fisher, William Hayes 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 
Godson, Sir Augustus Frederick 
Gordon, MajEvans-(T’rH’ ml’ts 
Gore, HnG. R.C. Ormsby-(Salop 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. 
Greville, Hou. Ronald 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x 
Hardie,J. Keir( Merthyr Tydvil 
Hardy, Laurence(Kent,Ashf’rd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 

Hope, J. F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Howard,John( Kent, Faversh’m 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo.T.(Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. (Salop 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow 
Lawson, John Grant 
Lecky,Rt. Hon. William Edw H 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower,F rederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘lver,SirLewis(EdinburghW 
Malcolm, [an 

Maxwell, W.J.H.(Dumfriessh. 
More, Robt. J asper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walth’mstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col. John P.(Galway,N. 


vote on any 





*Mr. SPEAKER: 
Member for Montgomery move his first 
Amendment ! 

*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN: Yes, I 
move the first Amendment. 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse and 
Sir John Dorington. 


O’Doherty, William 

Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Perey, Earl 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ridley, S. Forde (Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Rt Hn.Col. Edw.J. 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ. M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RuHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n, N 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufaell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, Rt Hn. SirWilliamH. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Welby, Lt.-Col. A.C. E(Taunt’n 
Welby, Sir CharlesjG,E. (Notts 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton und.Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York, E. R. 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, KtHon. E. R.(Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Does the hon. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 

“In page 10, line 6, after the word ‘ shall,’ to 
insert the words ‘ unless the council otherwise 
determine.’”—(Mr. Humphreys-Owen.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted in the Bill.” 


(3.50.) Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE 
thought that the answer which would be 
given would be to the effect that the 
financial control was vested in the Council. 
Any one who had worked on these bodies 
knew well that many of the financial 
proposals were practically determined in | 
the education committees themselves. If 
the committee sanctioned a school or 
raised a salary and had perhaps some 600 
schools to deal with, that action was not 
very likely to be altered by the Council. 
That being so, surely it was against all the | 
rules of local government that persons | 
who had a personal interest in these 
questions should exercise a vote on the 
subject. He believed that this proposal 
was against the spirit of the Municipal | 
Corporations Act, and unless corrected in 
some such way as was proposed it might | 
give rise to very serious complaints. | 


THE PRESIDENT oF THe LOCAL 
GOTERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
Long, Bristol,S.)said that the Government | 
had some doubt as to what the precise effect 
of the Amendment would be. If the result | 
would be to give the local authority | 
power to make a general discrimination 
in regard to the members of the com- 
mittee the Government would regard the 
first Amendment with favour; but if the 
Amendment could be interpreted as 
enabling the Council to discriminate | 
between individuals, then obviously it 
was a power which the Government could 
not allow. There was a general power | 
which prevented those who were personally | 
interested in the result of a decision of | 
the Council from taking part in those | 
decisions, and he suggested that, as there | 
was some doubt as to the precise applica- | 
tion of the words, the point should be | 
reserved for another place. 


{ 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY said that at an | 
earlier stage an Amendment was brought | 
up by the hon. Baronet the Member for the | 
Tewkesbury Division of Gloucestershire 
to exclude all persons having an interest 
in the work. That Amendment was, 
with the consent of the Committee, 
amended on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, and the 
Committee distinctly set up an exception. 
namely, that teachers in schools aided, 
provided, or maintained by the local 
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‘authority should not be disqualified from 


| after 
| President 
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holding seats upon the committees, 
What did the Amendment now before 
the House propose? If the local County 
Council passed a resolution that it would 
not have any of these persons sitting on 
the committee, then the work done in 
Committee of the whole House would be 
entirely overruled at the will of the 
County Council. They would thus have 
the grotesque anomaly of the County 
Councils taking a different view of the 


question; one body disqualifying those 


receiving the smallest amount of pecuniary 
aid, and a neighbouring body refraining 
from passing such aresolution. Inasmuch 
as the speech of the mover of this Amend- 


-ment was not directed to this Amend- 
/ment but to another proposal on the 


Paper, he thought the answer of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had not been very carefully 
thought out. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 


very glad that the Government would 


not accept the Amendment. It was really 
directed against the elementary school 


‘teachers. Ifthe Amendment were adopted 


the effect would be that a County Council 


‘could pass a resolution excluding every 
| elementary teacher from being appointed. 


*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN said that 
the statement made by the 
of the Local Government 
Board in regard to the disqualification 


from voting, he might be allowed to 
| withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 10, line 8, at end, to insert the 
words ‘ but no such person shall vote on any 
question relating to the salary or conditions of 


|employment of any member of the teaching 


staif in any school aided, provided, or main- 
tained by the local education authority.’ ”— 
(Mr. Humphreys-Owen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted in the Bill.” 


Mr. WALTER LONG said the object 
of the Amendment was one in regard to 
which they were all agreed, namely, that 
members of a body who were deriving 
immediate benefit from the decisions of 
that body should not participate in those 
decisions. It might, however, be found 
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extremely difficult to apply the Amend-| accept the Amendment, because it was 
ment if adopted in the form in which it | intended to secure that there should be 
was drawn. The words ‘‘or conditions | due co-ordination of secondary and e‘e- 
of employment of any member of the | mentary education. 

teaching staff ’’ were extremely wide, and | 

might preclude a member of the} Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
committee from taking part in delibera- | : ye 
dons in regard to which be might be) ote page 1, lip 15 cf in boening. 0 
oe of the most competent to speak. | ordination of all forms of ctueahion ender 
Words ought to be introduced which | Parts II. and III. of this Act is adequately 
would make the limitation applicable | secured.’”—(Mr Yoxall.) 

only to the precise point which he had| ; 

already laid down—that was to say,| Question proposed, “ That those words 


voting upon a question of salary or | be there inserted in the Bill.” 


questions closely appertaining to salary. | *Sm WILLIAM ANSON said an 
Amendment which stood in his name on 


That Amendment should not be made | 

hurriedly, as would be the case here. | : 
‘the Paper two lines lower down, ex- 
_pressed what the Government were 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE hoped his hon. | prepared to do in the matter of the co- 


i Id ee : 
scandy 8 ge ne ordination of the various forms of edu- 
said for the view that a member should | "0" 
not be allowed to vote in respect of his | - . . 
own salary, but the words of the Amend- | Ms. FOXALL bagged leave to with- 

: draw his Amendment. 
ment were verysweeping. He suggested 
that his hon. friend should accept the | ; : , 
proposal made by the President of the Rasentnnatt Nay Tae, a 


aot Gecernmnant: Seaes. | *Sm WILLIAM ANSON moved to 


|leave out “selected and” in line 17, 


*giz FRANCIS POWELL said there | (tvvge 18 
ought to be no exception in favour of | vi 


one class or another. If words were! Amendment agreed to. 
introduced they should include all or 7 
none. | Mr. DUNCAN (Yorkshire, W. R., Otley) 


|moved to add at the end of sub-Section 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY suggested that | (4)—“ Provided that no scheme made by 
the Amendment should be restricted to | the Board of Education shall provide for 
the refusal to allow a person to vote upon the constitution of a separate education 
a question in which he was fersonally | committee for any area within the county, 
interested. ‘or for a joint committee as aforesaid, 
/unless with the consent of the County 
*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN said that Council.” The intention of the Bill was 
after what the President of the Local that the County Council should be 
Government Board had said he was Supreme within its area, and the Amend- 
willing to withdraw the Amendment, | ment was by way of guarantee that this 
but he must point out, in view of the | intention should be carried into effect. 
matter being dealt with in another place, | 
that class interests as well as personal, Amendment proposed to the Bill— 
interests required to be guarded against.)  «[p page 10, line 19, at the end of sub- 
| Section (4), to insert the words ‘Provided that 
| no scheme made by the Board of Education 
shall provide for the constitution of a 

Mr. YOXALL moved to insert at the | Wihin the county, or for a Joint Committee ns 
beginning of line 12,Clause 18, ‘‘ Provided | aforesaid, unless with the consent of the County 
that the proper co-ordination of all forms | Council.’ ”— (Mr. Duncan. 
of education under Parts II. and III. of | 
this Act is adequately secured.” He} Question proposed, “ That those words 
hoped the Government would be able to, be there inserted in the Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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*Smr CHARLES DILKE thought it most 
unlikely thatthe case contemplated by 
the Amendment would ever happen. He 
thought the odds against it were very 
great indeed, but it was just conceivable 
that it might, and it seemed undesirable 
to tie the hands of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the matter. 


Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, | 
Northwich) hoped the Board of Edu- | 


cation would not make any separate 
districts in a county, because 
would greatly harm the administra- 
tion of the Act. Those arrangements 


were very much better if they were | 
elastic, and to bring an arrangement of | 
this sort into a scheme would be to. 


introduce a feature of rigidity which he 
was sure would be mischievous in time to 
come. 
to accept the Amendment, but if they 
could not, he hoped they would give the 
House an assurance that the Board of 
Education would not compel an unwilling, 


or indeed any, County Council to intro- 


duce this system. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
accept this or a similar Amendment. 


Mr. BRYCE thought it would be 
useful to create separate committees for 
separate areas. It was only in that way 
that the amount of work involved could 
be overtaken. But he recognised that 
it was undesirable to appoint such 
separate committees without the consent 
of the County Council, and he, therefore, 
supported the Amendment. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said there 
was great doubt as to whether it was 
desirable to limit the powers of the 
Board of Education in this matter. He 
pointed out that schemes were not made 
by the Board of Education. 
made by the County Councils and 


approved by the Board of Education. | 


Jithis Amendment were carried, it would 
prevent the Board of Education approv- 
ing a scheme submitted to them by a 
County Council. [An Hon. MEMBER: 


No.] He hoped the House would not | 
add the proposed proviso to the Clause. | 


It would be inoperative, or, if operative, 
it might operate mischievously. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 


that | 


He should like the Government | 


They were | 
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*Sm WILLIAM ANSON moved to 
insert at the end of sub-Section (5)— 
“and before approving any scheme which 
| provides for the appointment of more 
than one Education Committee shall 
satisfy themselves that due regard is 
| paid to the importance of the general co- 
'ordination of all forms of education.” 
| He said this Amendment was introduced 
in pursuance of the result of the dis. 
cussion which took place some time ago, 
,at the instance of the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham. What was proposed 
| by the Amendment was, he thought, 
|the best way in which to attain the 
object desired by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. That object 
was to instruct the Board of Education 
in considering a scheme to take into 
‘account the risk of interfering with the 
co-ordination of different kinds of eduv- 
cation by the creation of separate com- 
| mittees for elementary and secondary 
education. 


Mr. YOXALL said the Government 
had recognised in a full and ample 
manner what he proposed. This in- 
struction to the Board of Education 
would suffice to prevent any undue 
‘frittering away of that management 
which was so important in the working 
of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved the 
omission of sub-Section (), as 4 
|protest against acting by Provisional 
Orders, which gave power to the Govern- 
ment to override the deliberate decisions 
of the County Councils. There had been 
several discussions in Committee, in the 
course of which questions were put to 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Education as to what the 
Government intended to do. The hon. 
Baronet said that the Board would at 
first put their views in the form of 
friendly suggestions, but what would 
happen if the County Councils declined 
to accept them’? He should like to ask 
the hon. Baronet now whether it was the 
intention of the Board of Education to 
'coerce County Councils by forcing upon 
| them the representatives of bodies they 
did not wish to be represented, or would 
they leave the ultimate word in these 
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matters with the County Councils which 
were responsible for education in their 


districts. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 10, line 24, to leave out sub-Section 
(b) of Clause 18.”—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | tions. 


Bill.” 


before, that in his view it would be the 
duty of the Board of Education to | 
proceed in these matters by suggestion | 
rather than by compulsion. 
that such a compulsory power as the | Noes, 81. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Auston, Sir John 

Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt.Hon. A.J.(Manch’r. 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHn. Gerald W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. AllenBenjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles,Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’sLynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hn. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 

Campbell, RtHn.J.A. (Glasgow 
Carew, James Laurence 
Cavend'sh,V C W.( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.(Wore 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,SirJ ohnCharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalkeith, Earl of 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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sub-Section provided ought to be vested 
in the Board of Education, to be exercised 
in the last resort, but he could hardly 


circumstances arising in 


which it would be necessary to use it. 


Mr. BRYCE said that, in any event, 
procedure by Provisional Order was a 
most unsatisfactory way of settling ques- 
A Provisional Order would be 


| carried by a Party majority, because the 
Board of Education which had framed 

*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said that he| the scheme would rely on the Party 
could only repeat now what he had said | majority to carry it. 


He thought | 


AYES. 


Denny, Colonel 

Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. SirJohn E. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Manoe’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzroy, Hn. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit. William 

Gibbs,Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson, Sir Augustus Frederick 
Gore, HnG. R.C.Ormsby-(Salop 
Goschen, Hon. George Juachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Heury D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs.) 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Haiv, Edward 

Hal-ey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’d 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashf’rx 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Hobhouse, Rt Hn. H(Som’ rset, E 
Hope, J. F. (Shettield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard,J ohn(Kent, Faversham 











(4.28.) Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes, 175; 
(Division List No. 595.) 


Kemp, George 

Kennaway,Kt. Hon. SirJohnH. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon.Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. WilliamEdw. H. 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Beonett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. James(Kent 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Reginald J.( Portsmouth 
Macartney, RtHnW,G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(EdiuburghW 
Maxwell, W.J.H. (Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Moon, Edwaru Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ.(Waltlh mstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray,RtHn.A Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col. JohnP. (Galway,N.) 
O’ Doherty, William 

Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Peel,Hn. WmRobert Weilesley 
Percy, Earl 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Majoc Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
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Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde (BethnalGreen 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, RtHn. Col. Edw.J. 
Seely, Maj.J.E. B(Isle of Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward 'T’. 
Smith, JamesParker(Lanarks. ) 
Spear, John Ward 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen,Chas. P.(Glouc., Stroud) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Hen 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Grant, Corrie 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hardie,J. Keir( Merthyr Tydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 








{COMMONS} 


Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stewart,SirMarkJ.M ‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'd Univ. 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’nN. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, RtHn.SirWilliamH. | 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt-Col. A. C.E(Taunt’n | 





NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, DavidBrynmor(Swansea 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor,Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan, J.Lloyd(Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Palmer,SirCharlesM.(Durham 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Rigg, Richard 

Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 
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Welby,SirCharlesG, E. (Notts.) 
Whiteley, H(Ashton und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A.Stanley(York,E.R ) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H.( Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor,Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt Hn.C. R.( Northants 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas,F. Freeman-( Hastings 
Thomas,J. A (Glamorg’n,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. RB.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George( York, W.R.} 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker. Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 








It being after half-past Four of 
the clock, Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of 
the Order of the House of the 11th 
instant, proceeded to put forthwith the 
Questions on the Amendments proposed 
by the Government to the remaining 
portions of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed— 


**In Clause 19, page 11, line 8, after ‘fit’ 
insert ‘(after giving reasonable notice to the 
overseers of the parish or parishes con- 
cerned).’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 





Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 19, page 11, line 21, after ‘ex: 
penditure.’ insert ‘or rent.’”—(Sir William 
Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 19, page 11, line 28, after ‘ loans’ 
insert ‘or rent.’ ”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 

“In Clause 19, page 11, line 33, leave out 
‘the annual,’ and insert ‘ any.’” —(Sir William 
Anson.) 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed— 
“In Clause 20, page 12, line 16, after ‘a,’ 


insert ‘county borough.’” 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 12, line 33, to leave out the words 


‘ control or.’ ’—(Sir William Anson.) 
| (4.40.) Question put, ‘‘ That the words 


“In Clause 20, page 12, line 25, after | proposed to be left out stand part of the 


‘county borough,’ insert ‘ borough.’ ” — (Sir 


William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Allan, SirWilliam (Gateshead) 
Allen,CharlesP. (Glouce. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. HerbertJ ohn 
Grant, Corrie 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Aynew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O, 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W.(Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch, 
Banbury,Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 





Sill.” 


| 172. 


AYES. 


Grey, Rt. Hon.Sir E. (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hardie,J. Keir(MerthyrTydvil 
Harmsworth. R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 


| Holland, Sir William Henry 


Horniman, Frederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, DavidBrynmor(Swansea 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan, J. Lloyd(Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Palmev,SirCharlasM.(Durham 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 


Rigg, Richard 


NOES. 


Bowles, Capt. H. F.( Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Kt. Hon. St. John 
Brooktield, Colonel Montagu 
Ball, William James 
Campbell, RtHn.J. A.(Glasgow 
Carew, James Laurence 


Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire | 


Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain,RtHn.JA(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane,Hon. ThomasH.A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,SirJohaCharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Ear! of 

Denny, Colonel 

Dickinson, Robert Edmond 











The House divided :—Ayes, 78 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 596.) 


Robson, William Snowdon 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt Hn.C. R( Northants 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, F. Freeman-( Hastings 
Thomas,J A(Glamorgan.Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York. E. R.) 
Whiteley, George ( York, WLR. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams,Osmond ( Merioneth) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE Ayrs— 
Mr. Price and Mr. Her- 
bert Samuel. 


Dixon-Hartland,SirFr’d Dixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hn.SirWilliam Hart 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes * 
Fitzroy, Hn. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson,SirAugustus Frederick 


| Gore, HnG.R.C. Ormsby-(Salop 
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Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. ) 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 
Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton,Rt. Hn.Ld.G(Midd’x 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashf’rd 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 
Hobhouse, Rt HnH.(Somers’t,E 
Hope, J. F.(Sheftield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway,Rt. Hon.Sir JohnH. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. (Salop 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
wson, John Grant 


{COMMONS} 


| Lowther, Rt. Hn. Jamesj(Kent) 
| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

| Lueas,ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth 
Macartney,Rt HnW.G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(Edinburgh W 
Maxwell, W.J.H.(Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 

| Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walthamst’w 
| Morrison, James Archibald 

| Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 

| Mount, William Arthur 

| Murray,RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
| Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
| Nicol, Donald Ninian 

| Nolan,Col. John P.(Galway,N. 
| O'Doherty, William 

| Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 

| Peel, HnWm. Robert Wellesley 
| Perey, Earl 

| Rankin, Sir James 

| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
| Reid, James (Greenock) 

| Remnant, James Farquharson 
| Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
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| Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
| Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse 
| Seely,Maj.J.E. B(Isle of Wight 
| Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks, 
| Spear, John Ward 
Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stewart,SirMark J.M ‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
' Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf’dUniy 
Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n,N 
Thornton, Perey M. 
| Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
| Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
| Valentia, Viscount 
| Walrond,RtHn.Sir William H. 
| Warde, Colonel C. E. 
| Welby, Lt-ColA.C.E. (Taunton 
| Welby,Sir CharlesG. E. (Notts. 
| Whiteley, H(Ashton und. Lyne 
| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
| Wilson,A.Stanley(York,E.R.) 
| Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
| Wodehouse, Rt. Hn E. R. (Bath) 
| Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
| Wortley,Rt. Hon. C.B. Stuart- 


Lecky,Rt. Hn. WilliamEdw.H. | Ridley, Hn.M.W. (Stalybridge | Wrightson, Sir Thomas 


Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 


| Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 


| Wyndham, Rt. Hon George 


Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | Ritchie, Rt.Hn.Chas. Thomson | Wyndham-Quin, MajorW. H. 


Leveson-Gower, Frederick, NS. 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) | 


Long,Col. CharlesW.( Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 


Amendments proposed— 


‘** In Clause 22, page 13, line 19, leave out 
‘as a,’ and insert ‘and having the same effect 


as an original,’ ” 


“In Clause 22, 
leave out ‘ for establishing an 


age 13, lines 19 and 20, 


| Roberts, Samuel (Sheftield) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 


Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 


| Amendme 


scribed by re 


Education Com- | William Anso 


mittee under this Act.’”—(Sir William Anson.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 77; Noes, 171. 


Allen, Chas. P. (Glouc., Stroud) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barran, Roland Hirst 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 


‘ 


'‘ elementary 


AYES. 


Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, K. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Grant, Corrie 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir KE. (Berwick) 
Grittith, Ellis J. 

Hardie,J. Keir(MerthyrTydvil) 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 





TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


nt proposed to the Bill— 


«In page 13, line 25, to leave out the word 
‘elementary,’ and insert the words ‘ instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as pre- 


gulations to be made by the 


Board of Education for the purpose.’ ” —Sir 


n.) 


| (4.50.) Question put, ‘‘ That the word 


* stand part of the Bill.” 


(Division List No. 597.) 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 
Lambert, George 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph ! 
Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas BHEA 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
MeHor, Rt. Hn. John William 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
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ford- Morley, Charles (Breconshire) Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
use Moulton, John Fletcher Shipman, Dr. John G. | Wason, Eugene 
"icht Newnes, Sir George | Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) | Weir, James Galloway 
r Norton, Capt. Cecil William | Soames, Arthur Wellesley | White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
wks Palmer,SirCharlesM. (Durham) Spencer, RtHnC. R.(Northants | Whiteley, George (York, W. R. 

: Paulton, James Mellor | Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) | Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
vich) Philipps, John Wynford | Thomas, F, Freeman-(Hastings) | Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
vart Price, Robert John Thomas,J. A(Glamorgan,Gower | Yoxall, James Henry 
apier Rigg, Richard | Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
er) Robson, William Snowdon | Toulmin, George TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Univ Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) | Ure, Alexander Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
’n,N Schwann, Charles E. Wallace, Robert Mr. William M‘Arthar. 

. 

. M. 

ard NOES. 
m H. 

Agg-Gardner, James Tynte —_| Fisher, William Hayes Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
inton Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel | Fitzroy, Hon. EdwardAlgernon | Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
ores Anson, Sir William Reynell | Flower, Ernest More,Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Lyne Arkwright, John Stanhope | Forster, Henry William Morgan, David J.(Walth mst’w 
non Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. Galloway, William Johnson Morrison, James Archibald 
E.R.) Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Gardner, Ernest Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
KS. ) Austin, Sir John Gartit, William Mount, William Arthur 
3ath) Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) | Murray,Rt Hn A Graham(Bute 
‘ilson Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r) | Godson,SirAugustusFrederick | Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
art Balfour, Capt. ©. B. (Hornsey) | Gore,HnG.R.C.Ormsby-(Salop | Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Balfour, Rt HnGerald W.(Leeds | Goschen, Hon. George Joachim | Nolan, Col. John P. (Galway,N. 
eee Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. | Goulding, Edward Alfred O'Doherty, William 
V. H. Ranbury, Sir Frederick George | Gray, Ernest (West Ham) Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 

Bartley, Sir George C. T. Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) | Peel, Hn. Wm. Robert Wellesley 

a Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs, | Perey, Earl 
OES— Bentinck, Lord Henry C. Grenfel, William Henry Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
‘land- Bignold. Arthur | Greville, Hon. Ronald tankin, Sir James 
ither. Bigwood, James | Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill tasch, Major Frederic Carne 

Blundell, Colonel Henry | Hain, Edward Reid, James (Greenock) 

Bond, Edward | Hall, Edward Marshall temnant, James Farquharson 
= Boustield, William Robert | Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 

i Bowles, Capt. H. (Middlesex) | Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x | Ridley, Hon. M. W. (Stalybridge 
a Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Hardy,Laurence(Kent,Ashf'rd | Ridley,S. Forde(BethnalGreen) 
ruction Brookfield, Col. Montagu | Harris, Frederick Leverton Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. ‘Thomson 
132 ie Bull, William James | Hay, Hon. Claude George Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 

» = Campbell, Rt. Hn. J. A. (Glasgow | Healy, Timothy Michae Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 

—se Carew, James Laurence | Helder, Augustus Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 

(avendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire | Hope,J.F.(Sheffield, Brightside | Royds, Clement Molyneux 

Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Horner, Frederick William Rutherford, John 
word Chamberlain, Rt Hn.J A( Wore. Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry | Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
” Chapman, Edward | Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
. Charrington, Spencer | Kemp, George Seely,Maj.J. E. B(Isle of Wight 





Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
(Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb,Sir John Charles Ready 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox,frwia Edward Bainbridge 





| Kennedy, Patrick James 

| Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 

| Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. (Salop) 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 








Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks. 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J.M‘Taggart 


Cranborne, Viscount Lawson, John Grant Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Crossley, Sir Savile Lecky,Rt. Hon. WilliamEdw.H | Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage. Talbot, Rt. Hn. J.G.(Oxf’dUniv. 
Seale- Dalkeith, Earl of Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | Thompson, DrEC(Monagh’n,N 
les Hi Denny, Colonel Leveson-Gower,Frederick N.S. | Thornton, Percy M. 
enry Diexinson, Robert Edmund Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine Tollemache, Henry James 
he Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDixon | Long, Col.CharlesW.(Evesham | Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
ur C. Dorington, Rt. Hon.Sir John E. | Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. | Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Lonsdale, John Brownlee Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
vansea Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin | Lowther,Rt.Hon. James (Kent | Valentia, Viscount 
Dyke. Rt. Hon. SirWilliamHart | Loyd, Archie Kirkman Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. H. 
™ Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth | Warde, Colonel C. E. + +7:} 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W, | Macartney,RtHn. W.G. Ellison | Welby,Lt-Col. A.C. E(Taunt’n 
Fardell, Sir T. George Macdona, John Cumming Welby,SirCharlesG. E.( Notts.) 
i Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Maconochie, A. W. Whiteley, H. (Ashton und. Lyne 
Thorpe ff Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r | M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Villiam Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst | M‘lver,Sir Lewis(EdinburghW | Wilson, A.Stanley (York, E.R. 
arthen) Finlay, Sir Robert Bantatyne | Maxwell,W.J. H.(Dumfriessh. | Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks. ) 
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Wodehouse, Rt. Hn.E. R.(Bath) | Wrightson, Sir Thomas | 


Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley,Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 


Words inserted in the Bill. 


Amendments proposed— 


“In Clause 23, page 13, line 33, at end, add, 
‘Provided that the local education authority | 
may with the consent of the Board of Educa- | 
tion extend those limits in the case of any such 
school if no suitable higher education is avail- 
able within areasonable distance of the school ’” 

‘In Clause 23, page 13, line 33, add as a new 
sub-Section, ‘(3) The power to supply or aid | 
the supply of education other than elementary 
includes a power to train teachers, and to 


supply or aid the supply of 
except where that education 
public elementary day school 


schools which are elementary schools.’ ° 


William Anson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Age-Gardner, James Tynte 
Avenew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
salfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
3anbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

3ond, Edward 

Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Bowles.T Gibson( King’sLynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 
Campbell, Rt. Hn.J.A(Glasgow 
Carew, James Laurence 
Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ. A( Wore. 
Chamberlayne,T. (S’thampton) 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colom»,Sir JohnCharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Denny, Colonel 





Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


Bili. 804 
TELLERS FOR THE Nogs— 
Sir Alexander Acland. 


Hood and Mr. Anstruther, 


Amendment proposed— 


| 

| . © . 

| ‘In Clause 25, page 14, line 2, after ‘appoint- 
| . 

| 


ment,’ insert ‘ of managers.”’ 


pressicn ‘trust 
regulating the 
school.’ ”’— (Sir 


any education 
is given at a 
or at evening | 
> — (Sir 


| 70. 


AYES. 


Dickinson, Robert Edmond _, 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Dyke, RtHon.Sir William Hart 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | 
Fergusson, Rt Hn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
Gore, HnG. B.C. Ormsby-(Salop 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Altred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. ) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt HnLordG(Midd’x 
Hardy,Laurence( Kent, Ashf'rd 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 
Hobhouse, Rt Hn H(Somers’t, E 
Hope,J.F.(Shettield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Kemp, George 





‘* In page 14, 
| a new sub-Section the words, ‘(8) In this Act, 
| unless the context otherwise requires, the ex. 





Kennaway,Rt. Hon.SirJohn H. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


line 13, at the end, to insert, as 


deed’ includes any instrument 
trusts or management of a 
William Ansor..) 


(5.1.) Question put, “ That those words 
| be there inserted in the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 164 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 598.) 


Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop. 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 7 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower. Frederick N.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol S. 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. James (Kent) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Maxwell, W.J H (Dumfriesshire 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ.(Walthamstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Murray, RtHu A.Graham( Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham(Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col.JohnP. (Galway,N.) 
O’ Doherty, William ; 
-almer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Peel, Hn Win. Robert Wellesley 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
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Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Seely,Maj.J. E. B. (Isleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith, JamesParker(Lanarks. ) 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer. Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stewart,SirMark J.M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 





Allen,CharlesP. (Gloue. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston | 
Craig, Robert Hunter | 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William | 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward 
Emmott, Alfred 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 
Fuller, J. M. F. 
Grant, Corrie 
Griffith, Ellis J. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Tn Clause 23, page 14, line 
‘act or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘In Clause 23, page 14, lines 26 and 27, leave 
out ‘ as regards,’ and insert ‘ which relates only 


to.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


| 
‘In Clause 23, page 14, line 32, at end, add 
as a new sub-Section—‘ (12) The Board of Edu- 


cation may, if they think fit, 


inquiry for the purpose of the exercise of any | 
powers or the performance of any of | | / J age 
their duties under this Act, and section seventy- | ‘ twelve’ and insert ‘ eighteen. 


of their 


| Lough, Thomas 


Bill. 806 


Whiteley, H(Ashton-und-Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A.Stanley( York, E.R.) 
Wilson-Todd,Wm.H. (Yorks. ) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B.Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Kt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


{28 NovemBer 1902} 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Thompson, Dr.EC(Monagh’n,N. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond.Rt. Hn.SirWilliam H 





Warde, Colonel C. E. TELLERS FOR THE AYES — 
Welby,Lt-ColA.C. E.(Taunton Sir Alexander Acland- 
Welby,Sir Charles G. E. (Notts. Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


NOES. 


Hardie,J. Keir(Merthyr Pydvil | 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. | Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Jacoby, James Alfred | Spencer,RtHn C. R. (Northants 
Jones, David Brynmor(Sw’nsea home, F. Freeman-( Hastings 
Lambert, George Thomas,J A (Glamorgan,Gow r 
Layland-Barratt, Francis Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Leigh, Sir Joseph Ure, Alexander 

Lewis, John Herbert Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph Barnsley 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York,|W.R. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Yoxall, James Henry 


Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Schwann, Charles E 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 

| Shipman, Dr. Jobn G. 
Sinclair, John (Forjarshire) 


Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan,.J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Moriey, Charles (Breconshira) 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Palmer,SirCharlesM. (Durham 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert Johu 

Rigg, Richard 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. HerbertGladstone and 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


Amendment agreed to. 


25, leave out 
? Amendment proposed— 


“Tn Clause 24, page 14, line 38, leave out 
‘to any area for which Part III. of this Act is 
adopted,’ and insert, ‘and other enactments 


referred to in that schedule.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
| “In Clause 24, page 15, line 1, leave out all 
| after ‘schedule,’ to end of Clause.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


hold a public | Amendment proposed— 
‘‘In Clause 26, page 15, line 13, leave out 


.0 


three of The Elementary Education Act, 1870, 


shall apply to any public mquiry so held, or 


Amendment agreed to. 


held under any other provision of this Act.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 24, page 14, line 34, after ‘ relat- 
insert ‘education committees and 


ing to,’ 
managers, and to.’” 


VOL. CXV. 


[FourTH SERIES.] 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Clause 26, page 15, line 16, leave out 
‘local education authorities’ and imsert 
‘ councils.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 
2G 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


{COMMONS} 


“In page 16, line 27, after the word ‘ Chair- 


man, to insert the words ‘except in cases 
where there is an ex-officio Chairman.’ ”—(Sir 


William Anson.) 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O, 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour,‘Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Kentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford,LordCharles William 
Bignold, Arthur 
Bigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
sond, Edward 
Bowles,Capt. H. F. (Middlesex 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 
Campbell, Rt. Hn. J.A(Glasgow 
Carew, James Laurence 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ.A(Wore. 
Chamberlayne, T. (S’thampton 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, lrwin, Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalkeith, Ear! of 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDixon 
Dyke,Rt. Hn.SirWilliam Hart 
Faber,Edmund B. (Hants, W. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ(Mane’r 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 
Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 
Gartit, William 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 


Allen,CharlesP.(Glouc. Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buras, John 

Caldwell, James 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 


71. 
AYES, 


Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
Gore, HnG. R.COrmsby-(Salop 
Goschen, Hon.George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. ) 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hain, Edward 

Halsey, Kt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHn LordG(Midd’x 
Hardy,Laurence( Kent, Ashfrd 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 
Hobhouse, Rt Hn H (Somerset, E 
Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon.SirJohnH. 
Kennedy, Patrick James 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T,( Denbigh) 
Kenyon-Sianey, Col. W. (Salop 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Law,Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Bristol,S 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. James( Kent 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lueas, ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Maxwell, W.J.H. (Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt.J asper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walth’mstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col Wyndham (Bath 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col. JohnP. (Galway,N.) 





{ 


O'Doherty, William 

NOES. 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Dunn, Sir William 
Ellis, John Edward 
Emmott, Alfred 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
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(5.13.) Question put, “That those 
words be there inserted in the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 156 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 599.) 


Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Peel,Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Rankin, Sir James 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ridley.Hn. M. W.(Stalybridge 
tidley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, RtHon. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Seely,Maj.J. E. B([sleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith,JamesPzrker(Lanarks.) 
Spear, John Ward 
Spencer, Sir E.(W. Bromwich) 
Stewart, SirMarkJ.M ‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt. HnJ.G.(Oxf’d Univ, 
Thompson, Dr EC(Monagh’n,N 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tully, Jasper 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond,Rt. HnSirWilliamH. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby,Lt.-Col. A.CE(Taunton 
Welby,Sir Charles. E. (Notts. 
Whiteley, H.(A-ht’n und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson,A. Stanley(York,E.R.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.( Bath 
Worsley-Taylor.Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson,Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Grant, Corrie 

Griffith, Ellis J. : 
Hardie,J. Keir(MerthyrTydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
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Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Sw’nsea 
Lambert, George 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir George 


Rea, Russell 
Rigg, Richard 





Palmer, SirCharlesM. (Durham 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 1, page 16, line 35, 
‘ Chairman’ insert ‘ of the meeting.’ ” 


after 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 2, page 18, line 13, leave out 
‘that fund’ and insert ‘the proper fund or 
account.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 2, page 18, line 39, at end, 
insert, as a fresh paragraph—(9) The disquali- 
fication of any persons who are, at the time of 
the passing of this Act, members of any 
Council and who will become disqualified for 
oflice in consequence of this Act shall not, if 
the Council so resolve, take effect until a day 
fixed by the Resolution, not being later than 
the next ordinary day of retirement of 
councillors in the case of a County Council, 
the next ordinary day of election of councillors 
in the case of the Council of a borough, and 
the 15th day of April in the year 1904 in 
the case of an Urban District Council.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 

“In Schedule 2, page 20, line 27, at end, add 
‘and if any compensation is payable otherwise 
than by way of an annual sum, the payment 


{28 NOVEMBER 1902} 


Paulton, James Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 


Robson, William Snowdon 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 

Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 

Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sinclair, John (Forfarshlre) 

: Soames, Arthur Welleisey 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William | Spencer, RtHnC.R.(Northants 
Ticmee, F. Freeman-( Hastings 
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Thomas,J A(Glamorg’n,Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, Eugene 

Weir, James Galloway 

White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Yoxall, James Henry 





TELLERS FOR THE NoEs.— 
Mr. William M‘Arthur 
and Mr. Causton. 


of that compensation shall be a purpose for 
which a Council may borrow for the purposes 
of this Act.” 

Mr. BRYCE: Is this Amendment in 
order, as it may possibly affect the 
incidence of taxation ¢ 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to be in 
order, as it only affects the method of 
raising money. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 3, page 20, line 35, after ‘act,’ 
insert ‘except as respects transactions before 
the appointed day and.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In Schedule 3, page 21, line 33, after ‘ shall, 
insert ‘ unless the context otherwise requires.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 22, line 17, to leave out the word 
‘section,’ and insert the words ‘ sections fifteen 
and.’ ”—(Sir William Anson.) 


(5.26.) Question put, “That the word 


‘section’ stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 65 ; Noes, 
145. (Division List No. 600.) 





Allen,CharlesP.(Glouc.,Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brown, George M. (Edinburgh 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 








AYES. 
Dunn, Sir William 
Ellis, John Edward 
Emmott, Alfred 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Grant, Corrie 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
Hardie,J. Keir(Merthyr Tydvil 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. CharlesSeale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, DavidBrynmor(Swansea 
Lambert, George 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 





Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan, J, Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Palmer,SirCharlesM.(Durham 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 

Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. Cleveland 
Schwann, Charles E. 
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Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 

Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 

Spencer, RtHn.C. R. (Northants 
homson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Balfour, Kt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bowles, Capt. H. F.( Middlesex) 
Bowles,T. Gibson (King’s Lynn 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Bull, William James 
Campbell, RtHonJ. A (Glasgow 
Carew, James Laurence 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbyshire 
Chamberlain, Rt.HnJ.A.(Wore 








{COMMONS} 


Wallace, Robert 

Wason, Eugene 

White, Luke (York, E.R.) 

Whiteley, George (York, W. R. 

Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

NOES. 

| Galloway, William Johnson 

| Gardner, Ernest 

| Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 

Godson,SirAugustus Frederick 

Gore, HnG.R.C.Ormsby-(Salop 

Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 

| Goulding, Edward Alfred 

| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 

| Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. ) 

| Grenfell, William Henry 

| Greville, Hon. Ronald 

| Hain, Edward 

| Hamilton, kRtHnLordG(Midd’x 

| Harris, Frederick Leverton 

| Hay, Hon. ClaudeiGeorge 

| Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helder, Augustus 
Hobhouse, Rt HnH (Somerset, E 
Hope, J. F.(Sheftield ,Brightside 

| Horner, Frederick William 

| Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 

| Kemp, George 
Kennedy, Patrick James 

| Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W.(Salop. 








the House. 


Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Price and Mr. Soames, 


Nolan,Col. JohnP.(Galway,N.) 
O'Doherty, William 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Peel, Hn Wm. Robert Wellesley 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
tasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ridley, Hon. M. W(Stalybridye 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
| Rutherford, John 
| Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
ee amg E.B. (Isle of Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
| Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks. 
Spear, John Ward 
| Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
| Stewart,Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thompson, DrE C(Monagh’n,N 
| Thornton, Percy M. 





Chamberlayne T.(S'thampton | Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) | Tollemache, Henry James 


Chapman, Edward 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Colomb,Sir JohnCharlesReady 


| Lawson, John Grant 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
| Tritton, Charies Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 


Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge ,; Leveson-Gower,Frederick N.S. | Tully, Jasper 


Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir Savile 


Cubitt, Hon. Henry | 


Dalkeith, Earl of 

Denny, Colonel 

Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dixon-Hartland SirFred Dixon 
Dyke, Rt Hon. Sir William Hart 
Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt HonSirJ(Mance’r. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzroy, Hn. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 


Words inserted in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed-- 


“In Schedule 4, page 22, 
‘sections fifteen and.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
“In Schedule 4, page 22, line 


one,’ insert ‘in section fifty-two in the words 
“under the provisions of this Act with respect | 
to the appointment of a body of managers.’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. James (Kent 
| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Maxwell, W.J. H.(Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walthamst’ w 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
| Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 


| 


| 12, and 13.” 
} 
| 


line 17, insert | 


[Bill 304.] 
30, after ‘ fifty- 


2992 


put. 





Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, Rt Hn. SirWilliamH. 
| Warde, Colonel C. E. 
| Welby, Lt-Col A.C. E. (Taunton 
| Welby,Sir Charles G. E. (Notts. 


Lucas, Reginald J.(Vortsmouth | Whiteley, H (Ashton und. Lyne 


| Wilson, A. Stanley (York,E.R.) 

| Wilson-Todd, Wm.jH. (Yorks. 

| Wodehouse, Kt. Hon. E. R( Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 

| Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B.Stuart- 

| Wrightson, Sir Thomas 

| Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


| TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


“In Schedule 4, page 23, leave out lines 11, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Tuesday next, 


and to be printed. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 16th October last, 
adjourned the House without Question 


Adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


before Six o’clock till Monday 
next. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Return of the amount of notes issued 
more than forty years which have not 
heen presented for payment, and which 
have been written off from the total 
amount of notes issued from the Issue 
' Department of the Bank of England. 
F Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


§ ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

: Brought from the Commons; read 
>]*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 
“Thursday next.—(Zhe Lord Balfour.) 
k (No. 190.) 


< 














PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


: Read 3* (according to order), with the 
‘Amendments; a further Amendment 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
F Commons. 


Ss SCHOOL TEACHING OF COLONIAL HIS- 
S TORY AND GEOGRAPHY — PRO- 
POSED “ EMPIRE DAY.” 
: THe EARL oF MEATH: My Lords, 
: [rise to ask the President of the Board 
tof Education whether in the schools 
: connected with his Department he will 
lay greater stress than at present on the 
‘teaching of the history and geography 
of the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
| Empire; and whether he will suggest 
: to the school authorities that the 24th 
* May in each year, being the anniversary 
‘of the birth of Her late Majesty Queen 
: Victoria, might very appropriately be 
‘called ‘Empire Day,” and be kept asa 
half-holiday by the scholars attending 
State-aided schools, and that the re- 
mainder of the day might be spent by them 
in exercises of a patriotric character, and 
in pleasant instruction in matters apper- 
taining to the Empire and its responsi- 
bilities. On Thursday next your Lord- 
ships will be engaged in discussing a Bill 
of first-class importance dealing with 
the subject of education. The questions 
I have just asked are also connected 
with that subject, but they are probably 
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Colonial History, &c. 


not questions which will excite very 
great interest outside this House, 
nor are they likely to lead to 
controversy. But, at the same time, 
though they are very small reforms 
in the practical working of education, I 
venture to think that, if carried out, 
they may have a greater and more far- 
reaching influence over the destinies of 
the Empire than would appear at first 
sight. I think it is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance to a citizen of the British 
Empire of a thorough knowledge of the 
history and geography, not only of this 
country but of those Colonies and 
Dependencies which are under the rule 
of our Gracious Sovereign. And when 
I say history and geography, I mean, as 
regards the latter, not only a knowledge 
of the capes and bays, rivers and moun- 
tains, and the towns of the countries in 
question, but also some knowledge of 
their agricultural, mineral, and botanical 
resources, and of the men and women 
who inhabit them. 


814 


Why doI lay such great stress upon 
the teaching of the history and geography 
of the Empire as a whole? Because it 
is very difficult to realise the vast respon- 
sibilities which lie upon the people of 
this country. There is no other nation 
in the world which has such a vast 
dependent population. What doI mean 
by that? I mean that there is no other 
nation which has such a large number of 
subjects who have no voice in the 
ruling of their destinies. Our Gracious 
Sovereign, as a Constitutional Monarch, 
rules, through Parliament, over an 
Empire which is situated in all five 
continents of the world, whose extent is 
spread over 12 million square miles. 
and whose population consists of 400 
millions. It is very difficult to realise 
what is meant by 400 millions. Perhaps 
the easiest way of bringing it to our 
minds is to say that, roughly speaking, the 
population of these islands is 40 millions, 
and that the population of the British 
Empire is ten times as great. Now out 
of these 400 millions there are only 50 
millions who can be said to be self-govern- 
ing, forty millions inside these islands 
and ten millions outside. Consequently 
there are 350 million people dependent 
upon the goodwill of Parliament, and 
Parliament is elected—who by ?—by the 
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men who have been educated in our State- 
aided schools. They are in the majority. 
They have itin their power either to 


govern this Empire well or ill, and to. 


bring either happiness or misery to 
these 350 million people who are de- 
pendent upon their voice; and unless 


they are educated so as to know some-| 


thing about these people, where they 
live, and their customs and habits, how 
possibly can they influence Parliament 
to govern righteously and properly ? 


I freely acknowledge that since I 
brought this subject before your Lord- 
ships some years ago a vast improve- 
ment has been effected by the Education 
Department in this particular branch of 
education, but, although much has been 
done, I am very firmly of opinion that 
a great deal more can be done in the 
way of reform. What does the ordinary 
elector know of the past history, ex- 
periences, customs, and habits of thought 
of the people over whom we rule? 
What knowledge has he generally of 
the vast populations that inhabit the 
British Empire? I fear his knowledge 
is very limited. When I first brought 


this subject to the notice of your Lord- 
ships, matters were certainly very much 


worse than they are now. At that time 
there was practically nothing taught as 
regards the Empire as a whole. I will 
tell your Lordships a story which will 
illustrate toa certain degree my meaning. 
I was invited some years ago to give an 
address to some young lads, many of 
whom had just left school, the others 
being in the higher standards of the 
school. After thinking over the matter, 


I decided to try and interest them in the | 


subject of heroism, and I selected for my 
subject, ‘‘ How the Victoria Cross was 
gained in the Indian Mutiny by some of 
our most distinguished officers.” As 
soon as I began my address I noted that 
there was a distinct lack of intelligence 
in the eyes of those I was addressing, and 
I at once saw that I was out of touch 
with them. 
‘Indian Mutiny ” were evidently strange 
to them, and I substituted “ Sepoy 
Mutiny,” but there was still no sign of 
intelligence. I then thought I would 
try and put it in a roundabout way, 
and I referred to it as “the great war, 
which all of you must have heard of, in 


which we retained, with the utmost | 


The Earl of Meath. 
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I thought that the words 
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| difficulty, our Indian Empire.” There 
was absolutely no response. Feeling very 
uncomfortable, I said I should be very 
much obliged if those lads who had 
heard of a war in India, or of a Sepo 
war, or of an Indian Mutiny would hold 
up their hands, but only one hand was 
held up. I could not understand it, 
and after I had concluded my address | 
went to the schoolmaster of the village 
-- itis a village within twenty-five miles 
of London-—and I said: 

“Do you mean to say you have never taught 
your boys anything about the Indian Mutiny ?” 

His reply was: 

“No, my Lord, how could I? 

not have heen able to do it either. These boys 
leave wt 13 years of age. I am bound by the 
Education Department to teach them from the 
very beginning, the Saxon period and the 
Roman period, and the majority of my boys 
never get further than the Tudors. There are 
a few who go as far as the Stuarts, but ihere is 
not one boy who has heard of the Hanoverian 
period.” 
What must be the condition of mind of 
a boy leaving school and imagining that 
Queen Elizabeth was’ the predecessor of 
Queen Victoria? True, that is not the 
state of things now, for an improvement 
has been made since | last spoke in the 
House on the subject. 1 said then that 
the proper way to teach history was to 
teach it backwards. The events of the 
Hanoverian period, when the liberties 
of the country were on the anvil; the 
great struggle which occurred between 
what are now the United States and this 
country; all the progress of thought 
which led up to the French Revolution, 
and which we are still feeling the effects 
of ; the gigantic struggle with Napoleon 
—these and other comparatively modern 
events were at that time a blank to the 
great majority of those who were taught 
in the State-aided schools. It is not so 
bad now, but still I believe that if you 
were to go down to your schools, you 
would be very much astonished to find 
how few scholars there are who have 
any real knowledge of events of com- 
paratively modern times, 


You would 


Having once launched into this ques- 
tion I looked still further, and found 
that at that time it was impossible for 


girls to learn needlework, history, and 
| geography, and that, because these three 


subjects were class subjects they were 
only able to take up two. There are 
now no longer any class subjects, and 
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the block system has worked infinitely 


better. At the time of which I speak 
J engaged a schoclmistress to teach one 
of my infant children, and I found she 
did not know that Australia was British. 
At the same time I found that all the 
boys knew that Alfred the Great had 
received a cuff because he did not pro- 
perly carry out some culinary process. 
Incidents such as these had been taught 
them with great trouble, but of what 
value to them in after life such know- 
ledge can be thought to be I cannot 
imagine. I am thankful to see that 
amongst the compulsory subjects which 
are at present enforced are included 
needlework, science, geography, and 
history ; but there is one that I am not 
thankful for—namely, grammar. I am 
also not thankful to find that a certain 
paragraph which was put into the 
Education Code after my speeeh in this 
House has been omitted. The para- 
graph I refer to is as follows :— 
“Inspectors. in the examination of the 
Fourth and higher Standards in elementary 
schools, will call the attention of the scholars 
to our distant possessions, their productions, 
government, and resources, and to those 
climatic and other conditions which render 
th«m suitable fields for emigration and honour 
able enterprise.” 
Why it has been left out I do not know. 
It is certainly a retrograde step, and I 
trust that some similar paragraph may 
be reinserted. It is to me a matter of 
vital national consequence that all who 
dwell beneath the protecting influence of 
the Union Jack should have some correct | 
understanding of the history, extent, | 
power, and resources of the great Empire 
to which they belong, and some idea of | 
the operative forces, geographical, social, | 
and political, which have oy at work in | 
constructing this vast and prosperous | 
State. - rie | 
How much time is devoted in our 
schools to history at this moment? One 
hour a week only. The other half hour, | 
which I suppose the Department would | 
say is devoted to history, is really devoted | 
to reading, for the whole of the attention | 
of both master and scholar is directed to 
how the latter reads and not to the 
subject of history. Consequently I assert 
that there is only one hour a week devoted 
to history. The same amount of time is 
devoted to geography. As regards geo- 


graphy, I have here the Education Code. 
Nine model or specimen schemes of in- 
struction for the guidance of masters are 
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given in the Code, but of these there are 
only four which, under the heading of 
geography, mention the Colonies at all ; 
and there is not a single mention any- 
where under the heading of history of 
the Colonies or of the Empire. It may 
be that this knowledge is imparted, for 
reference is made in the schemes to 
Historical Readers. I have no doubt 
that some of these Historical Readers 
do refer to Imperial matters, but what I 
want to ask the President of the Board 
of Education to do is this. I want him 
not to leave it to the discretion of 
teachers as to whether they will or will 
not teach subjects connected with the 
Empire, but to say that he desires, as the 
representative of the Government, that 
the citizens of this country should know 
something about the British dominions 
beyond these islands. That is what I 
| hope may be the result of this discussion 
'this afternoon. Another question to 
| which I should like particularly to draw 
the attention of the President of the Board 
_ of Education, is that of the maps which are 
| hung up on the walls of schools, many of 
which are so ancient that they are 
| absolutely useless. What are known as 
|the Howard Vincent and the Navy 
_League maps are excellent ones, giving 
| the latest information, and I hope that, 
| wherever it is possible the noble Marquess 
| will use his influence to see that these 
| or equally up-to-date maps are procured, 
'for it appears to me to be very much 
| more important that a British subject 
| should be acquainted with the British 
Empire than that he should be an expert 





| in all the geographical details of Germany 


or France. 

One of the objections that will be 
raised to my remarks will be this. It 
will be said that there is so much already 
to be done in the schools that it is quite 
impossible to do anything more. I quite 
acknowledge that there is a great deal 
to be done, and that it is most difficult 
to impart all the necessary knowledge to 
boys and girls who leave at the early 
age of thirteen. But I havea suggestion 
to make on the subject. Can any one 
tell me that the study of grammar has 
ever really benefited those of the poorer 
classes who have gone through these 
schools? Personally, I have never yet 
met one who has been the better for all 
the hours spent on grammar. Nodoubt, 
after leaving school, a bright lad will 
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teach himself to write and speak cor- 
rectly, but my assertion is that the 


great mass of the younger children spend | 
hours on grammar which might be spent | 


on more useful subjects, and that they 
go out of the school to their homes, and 
talk and write just as incorrectly as 
before. If I am right, then grammar 


should be taught only in the higher, 


classes, and more practical subjects 
substituted in the case of the young. 

My second question, in regard to 
Empire Day, is one upon which I lay 
great stress. 
be established throughout the entire 
Empire on which the attention of all 
children attending Stat -aided schools 
should be specially directed to matters 
appertaining to the Empire and _ its 
responsibilities. Such a movement would 
be calculated to hasten the time when 
the whole Empire would be more closely 
bound together than at present. The 
children, moreover, would obtain a 
knowledge which would enable them to 
receive the advantage of closer federation, 
and would promote an affectionate regard 
for their fellow-subjects in other portions 
of the Empire. I have suggested May 
24th as the most suitable day. I do not 
say that it is the only day, but it is the day 
which, I think, has commended itself 
to most people. We know how the 
Empire has expanded during the reign 
of our late gracious Sovereign. We 
know the interest she took in the 
Empire and its growth; and I do not 
think there could be a more appropriate 
day than the anniversary of the birth of 
the late Queen Victoria. This idea is 
no new or untried one. Empire Day 
in its full significance—that is to say, a 
day on which for several hours the 
children’s attention should be drawn to 
matters of Empire, and for the rest 
they should be allowed to amuse them- 
selves—is already in operation in four 
Colonies in different parts of the world, 
viz., in Nova Scotia, in Ontario, in Mani 
toba, and in Natal. In addition to the 
full Empire Day being in operation 
in these four Colonies, and also, I 
believe, in Cape Colony, May 24th is kept 
already as a holiday in a large number 
of other Colonies. It is established by | 
law as a legal holiday throughout the | 
whole of the Dominion of Canada, in the | 
West Indies, Barbadoes. Jamaica, and in | 


The Earl of Meath. 
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‘the Straits Settlements. 
' been gazetted as a holiday under the 


My proposal is that a day | 
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In India it has 


title of Empress Day. Therefore May 
24th is already kept as a special holiday 
throughout the greater part of the 
British Empire, and the special instruc- 
tion which I suggest should be given on 
that day in this country has been given 
in the schools in many of our Colonies. 
The Colonial Secretary, to whose atten- 
tion I brought this subject before he left 
for South Africa, was kind enough to 
express sympathy with the idea, but said, 
very naturally, that he did not see his 
way to recommend the proposal to the 
Colonies or Dependencies until it had 
been adopted at home. He, however, 
gave me to understand that if the 
holiday were established at home, he 
would be happy to do his best to recom- 
mend it to theColonies. At the Colonial 
Secretary's suggestion, I have corres- 
ponded on the subject with the different 
statesmen and representatives of the 
Empire who visited this country at the 
time of the Coronation. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier writes to the effect that they had 
already established May 24th asa legal 
holiday throughout the whole of Canada. 
The Prime Minister of Ontario writes— 

“The matter is one of great importance to 
the future of the Empire, and I am delighted 
to see that your Lordship is taking it up.” 

The Prime Minister of British Colum bia 
states 

‘* The sentiment is unanimous here in favour 
of an Empire Day.” 

The Agent Generalfor New Brunswick 
writes— 

“‘T am entirely in sympathy with your 
object.” 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
in his reply to me, writes— 

**T need hardly say that I am strongly of 
opinion that the establishment of such a day 
would be fraught with much good to the 
Empire.” 

The Postmaster-General 
writes— 

‘“*The object meets with my most cordial 
approval.” 

The Prime Minister of Newfoundland 


of Canada 


| writes— 


‘*T am entirely in accord with your views, 
and shall have much pleasure in aiding the 
movement.” 

Lord Milner says— 

“Your mg so to establish an Empire Day 
is one which has my sympathy.” 
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Lord Grenfell, the Governor of British 
Honduras, the Governor of Jamaica, and 
the Governor of Mauritius write very 
much in the same way, and I have also 
received letters from a number of Indian 
princes expressing approval of the pro- 

osal. After this unanimous expression, 
I shall indeed be disappointed if His 
Majesty’s Government do not seize this 
splendid opportunity of taking the lead 
in a movement which, in future years, 
will be regarded as having exercised no 
inconsiderable influence on the strengthen- 
ing and consolidation of the British 
Empire. 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD or 
EDUCATION (The Marquess of LONDON- 
DERRY): My Lords, I trust my noble 
friend will not censure me when I say 
that I do not think it is possible for me 
to follow him over the whole of the 
ground covered in his interesting speech. 
I shall confine myself to briefly answering 
the Questions put to me by the noble 
Earl. Although I fear that my answer 
will not be thoroughly satisfactory to my 
noble friend, still in the object which he 
has in view he has my entire sympathy. 
In the first place, my nvble friend asks 
me whether in the schools connected with 
my Department, I will lay greater stress 
than at present on the teaching of the 
history and geography of the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the Empire. In reply to 
that question, I have to say that history 
and geography naturally occupy a very 
important place in the Code; but it 
would be with great hesitation and 
reluctance that I would propose at the 
present moment to add to that Code by 
insisting on the teaching of certain details 
of history and geography in the elemen- 
tary schools. But the Colonies are not 
lost sight of in the Code. My noble 
friend will see that the instruction 
to be given to the pupil teachers includes 
the subjects of Africa, America and 
Australia, with special reference to the 
chief British Colonies and Dependencies 
and the United States. 


THE EArt oF MEATH: That applies 
to pupil teachers, 


THE MARQuEss OF LONDONDERRY: 
That is so. I merely mentioned it to 
show that the matter was not lost sight 
of. But I do not see why the Code 
might not be to a certain extent enlarged 
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in the direction which the noble Earl 
indicated, and there is one very attractive 
way in which these questions might be 
brought to the attention of the children 
of this country. Your Lordships, no 
doubt, have in vour mind the tour ac- 
complished recently by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and it may be that 
some of your Lordships have read the 
elaborate work describing the tour written 
by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. It is, 
to my mind, an interesting, instructive, 
and attractive work, and I am informed 
that it will shortly be condensed and 
published in a cheaper form. I would be 
glad to see the managers of schools take 
advantage of that work in their schools, 
and, in doing so, they would receive every 
encouragement at my hands. Communi- 
cations are now taking place between the 
Board of Education and the Colonial 
Office with regard to extending a know- 
ledge of the Colonies among children in 
England, and a knowledge of England 
among the children of the Colonies, and 
a Committee has been formed to carry 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal into effect. 
On that Committee there will be a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education. 

The noble Earl next asked whether 
I would suggest to the school authori- 
ties that May 24th in each year, 
being the anniversary of the birth of 
Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
might very appropriately be called 
“Empire day,” and be kept as a _half- 
holiday by the scholars attending State- 
aided schools, and that the remainder of 
the day might be spent by them in exer- 
cises of a patriotic character, and in 
pleasant instruction in matters appertain- 
ing to the Empire and its responsibilities. 
This part of the question also has my 
entire sympathy, but my noble friend 
must go to an authority far greater and 
more influential than [ am for the carry- 
ing out of his suggestion for an “ Empire 
day.” With regard to observing such a 
day as a half-holiday, I should be very 
unwilling to move in such a matter and 
interfere with the managers of the schools 
in reference to school attendance. The 
time, I hope, is not far distant when the 
local authorities will be associated with 
these managers, and I am most anxious 
that when that day comes the local authori- 
ties should co-operate cordially with the 
Board of Education. I cannot help 
thinking that those bodies in the future, 
and the managers at present, would look 
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askance at the President of the Board of 
Education if they thought he was taking 
matters which were really in their pre- 
rogative out of their hands. I will, how- 
ever, again assure my noble friend of 


my entire sympathy, and, if it is 
possible to carry out his sugges- 
tions, he will find in the Boara of 


Educaticn the most hearty co operation. 


PRIVILEGE—THE LORDS AND MONEY 
BILLS—THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES 
OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 

*EarL SPENCER: My Lords, I rise to 
eall attention to the debate on the 
Committee stage of the Voluntary Schools 
Bill on the 2nd April, 1897 ; and to ask 
His Majesty's Government whether they 
intend to adhere to the views laid down 
by the Lord Chancellor, and adopted by 
the House on his advice, with regard to 
its procedure on the forthcoming 


Committee on the Education Bill of | 


this year. I am taking this somewhat 
novel course for the convenience of 
debate in the different stages of the 
Education Bill. and especially in the 
Committee stage, which will be taken 
next week. This Question raises the 


very important question of the privileges | 


of the 
believe that it is undisputed that this 
House can throw out a financial Bill 
and even throw out a Clause of the Bill 


{LORDS} 


two Houses of Parliament. I) now before ‘us. 


the Education Bill. 84 
That Resolution is a very sweeping one, 
and it has been applied in a very sweep. 
ing way by the greatest legal authority 
in this House, the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. I should alo 
like to quote the opinion of the late 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House. 
The noble. Marquess has on several 
occasions spoken on the subject, but 
not always, I think, distinctly and 
clearly. In 1891, on an occasion to 
which I will presently refer, Lord 
Salisbury said— 


‘I think, in assenting to the Amendment’ 
we ought to indicate that, though we do so 
for the sake of the Bill being passed, we cannot 
| consent to the doctrine stated in the reasons 
| sent up by the House of Commons being made 
|a precedent hereafter, that anything which 
|may indirectly lead to an increase in the 
| public charge is outside the competence of 
| this House.” 





That is a very strong opinion. In 
/1896 the noble Marquess said, on the 
|Second Reading of the Agricultural 
Rating Bill, that— 


| “We cannot, according to our ordinary 
| practice, when we get into Committee, alter 
| the details of the Bill, and therefore comments 
on the mere Committee part of the measure 
are not very relevant to the issue which is 
No one can say that this 


| bill has been insufficiently discussed in the 
| other House of Parliament. 


I take the following from the same 


as long as that Clause is a separate issue | gehate— 


from the rest of the Bill. 
going to try to minimise the privileges 
of the other House; all 1 wish is to be 
quite clear as to what comes within the 


I am not | 


“ The Earz of Rosgsery : It isa little difficult 


| to tell where to take the noble Marquess with 
| regard to the Bill. 


He has told us, though 
not in very clear terms, that we are not 


question of privilege and what does | exactly competent to discuss so financial a 


not. The Resolution of the other House 


which now regulates this matter was | 


passed in 1671, and is as follows— 


“That in all aids given to the King by the 
Commons the rate or tax ought noo to be 
altered by the Lords,” 


and there is a second Resolution dated | 


July 3rd, 1678, which declares— 


“That all aids and supplies to His Majesty 
in Parliament are the sole gift of the Commons; 


“The Marquess of Satissury: I never said 
that. 
‘““The Eart of Rosepery: Will the noble 
Marquess state again what his doctrine is? 
‘«The Marquess of Satispury: My doctrine 


| is that we are perfectly competent to do what 


he proposes, namely, to throw out the Second 
Readiog, but according to the practice of 
Parliament—I do not say we are intrinsically 


| incompetent to do it—it would be a grave 
| departure from ancient: practice if we altered 
| the Bill in Committee.” 


and all Bills for the granting of any such aids | That is not a perfectly clear statement, 


and supplies ought to begin with the Commons ; | 
and that it is the undoubted and sole right of | 


the Commons tv direct, limit, and appoint in 


such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, | 

conditions, limitation=, and qualifications of , 

such grants which ought not to be changed or | iv 
1 


altered by the House of Lords.”+ 





for the noble Marques sadmitted that 





Several Conferences were held, and the prece- 
devts, back to the time of the fir-t Edward, 
examined. (See Parliamentary History, 


V., 480). The Lords Journals during the 


| seventeenth and eighteenth centuries contain 


+ The first of these Resolutions gave rise to | a number of “Protests” of great interest in 


fierce controversy between the two Houses. | 


The Marquess of Londonderry. 


connection with this subject.—[ED.] 
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we were not intrinsically incompetent 
to do it, and yet said it would be a 
grave departure from ancient practice 
if we altered the Bill in Committee. 


I wish to refer to the interpretation which 
has on different occasions been put on the 
Resolu-tion to which I referred in the be- 
ginning of my speech. Firstof all I will take 
thegreat Education Measure of 1870, which 

rovided grants out of the Exchequer in 
aid of education. When that Bill came 
to this House the Earl of Powis moved 
an Amendment in Clause 94 to the effect 
that the proceedings should be carried on 
by a teacher certificated by the Education 
Department. That was allowed to be 
put but was not carried, and Lord Salis- 
bury then moved to add at the end of 
Clause 94 the words :— 

“ Provided that noconditions shall be required 
to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order 
to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant by 
any Minutes of the Education Department not 
in force at the time of the passing of this Act, 
unless such Minutes shall have been laid for six 
weeks upon the Table of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and shall not have been objected to in an 
Address to Her Majesty from either House.” 


This Amendment was carried. There- 
fore 1 think it is clearly shown that 
Amendments which might almost come 
under the term “conditions” were per- 
mitted in the Bill of 1870 to be moved 


in this House. To the Elementary 
Education Bill of 1891 over twenty 


Amendments were moved by noble Lords. 
One remarkable Amendment, which was 
carried, went down to the House of 
Commons, where attention was drawn by, 
I think, Sir Henry Fowler, to the fact that 
its effect would be to increase the rate or 
charge under a section of the Bill. The 
Speaker gave his opinion that the Amend- 
ment was against the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and the Government 
of the day having taken time to consider 
i, Lord Cranbrook, who was Lord 
President of the Council at the time, said 
that he did not agree with the decision 
of the Speaker, but as it was important 
that the Bill should pass he would modify 
the Amendment so as to stipulate that no 
increase of rate could be made. The 
amended Amendment was then agreed to. 
Lord Salisbury, although he concurred on 
that occasion in the change, thought it 
necessary afterwards to move the follow- 
ing Resolution, which was carried :— 
“That this House, in agreeing to the said 


Amendment, makes no admis-ion in respect of 
any deduction which may be made from the 
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reasons offered by the House of Commons, and 
does not consent that the said reasons should 
hereafter be drawn into a precedent.” 


The Voluntary Schools Bill of 1897 was 
not solely a money Bill, for it raised the 
whole question of the settlement of 1870, 
but it did deal with money payments. 
When the Bill came before your Lordships 
I moved the first Amendment, to provide 
for a representative of the local authority, 
or the parents, on the management. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of DevonsHirE) : 
The noble Earl ought to read the first 
words of the Clause he then proposed to 
amend. That Clause dealt with grants 
that were to be paid. 


*Ear~ SPENCER: I agree that it was 
one of the provisions that grants should 
be given. The nodle and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack gave his opinion that 
the Amendment came within privilege, 
and therefore I did not press it. Several 
considerable Amendments which came in 
the same category were ruled out. I 
admit that they depended on grants, but 
at the same time they would have had a 
general effect on the management, just 
as would be the case with some of the 
Amendments we would like to make in 
the Bill of this year. I wish to know 
what the Government intend to do with 
regard to that Bill, as there are a great 
many points on which we should like to 
move Amendments, and the Episcopal 
Bench would doubtless desire also to 
move Amendments. Does the noble 
and learned Lord intend to adopt the 
same procedure that he adopted in 
1897% I do not wish in the slightest 
degree to diminish the privileges of the 
other House, but I desire a clear and 
distinct statement as to the intentions of 
the Government and learned Lord on 
the Woo'sack. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatssury): My Lords, no one will 
complain that the noble Earl has raised 
this question in a preliminary manner. 
As far as I am able to answer the noble 
Earl, I will tell him frankly what my view 
is. On the occasion last referred to 
nothing was ruled at all. In the interest 
and convenience of the House, and, as I 
thought, of the regularity of our pro- 
ceedings, I pointed out that this Hou:e 
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was the guardian of order and that I 
was not, but that I thought that in the 
case of that particular Bill it would be 


impossible to contend with the other | 
House that it was not an infringement | 
of the privileges of the other House to | 
change the destination of money voted. | 


The section of the Act of 1897 which 
the noble Lord then proposed to amend 
provided that 

“For aiding voluntary schools there shall 
annually be paid out of moneys provided by 


Parliament an aid grant not exceeding in the 
aggregate 5s. per scholar.” 


and so forth. 


the only result would be that your Lord- 
ships would debate those Amendments 
and that they would be summarily re- 
jected in the other House. 
Lord, I think, rather protested against 
that proceeding—it was the Earl of 


Camperdown—and thought it was un- | 


desirable to lay down any rule. For my 
own part [ protest that I never affected to 
rule at all. 


*EarL SPENCER: But the noble 
and learned Lord gave advice which was 
followed by the House. 


THE EarRL oF HALSBURY: It| 


seems a slight correction, but it is an 
important one. 
anything of the sort. Every one of the 
noble Lords withdrew his Amendment 
on his own responsibility. The House 
did not act upon my advice. I should 


be happy and proud to think they had | 


done so, but as a matter of fact they did 
not. The noble Lords themselves were 
convinced, I suppose, that what I had 
pointed out was the truth, and they 


withdrew their Amendments. Although | 


I quite agree that this little discussion is 
convenient and advantageous to the 


House, when we are dealing with a ques- | 
tion of this sort, to lay down @ priori 


what you will do with referenre to a 
particular Bill without knowing any- 
thing of the exact section which is 
the subject of discussion would be the 
most imprudent thing inthe world. As 


far as I am concerned, I am prepared to | 


look at the Amendments that are sug: 
gested, and if the House is good enough 


to desire my advice I shall tell your | secured by 


The Earl of Halsbury. 


{LORDS} 


I thought then, and | 
think now, that unless the House of | 
Gommons agreed to waive its privileges, | 


One noble | 


The House did not do) 
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Lordships what I think about them. 
There are two or three questions which 
will arise. There will be not only the 
abstract question of whether or not if 
the House of Commons were to insist on 
its privileges such Amendments could 
be passed against them, but there will 
be the question whether, in reference to 
a Bill of very great importance, one 
might not fairly expect the House of 
Commons, even if they took the extreme 
view that it was against their privileges, 
to consider and possibly to agree to the 
| Amendments or some of them. I have 
a great number of precedents where that 
very question has been discussed. At 
the instance of Lord John Russell, and 
with the full approval of the Speaker, in 
the case of the Irish Poor Law Bill the 
advice and assistance of your Lordships’ 
House in framing the different Amend- 
ments to give effect to the real intentions 
of Parliament were treated as of most 
valuable importance to the community. 
I will just read one or two of the obser- 
vations made on the subject. On the 
Order of the day being read for consider- 
ing the Lords Amendments to the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill in the House of 
Commons on 24th July, 1838, the 
| Speaker said :— 


‘* He owed it to himself to make a few obser- 
vations to the House on the subject. The 
| House was no doubt aware that when Amend- 
ments were made in any Bill sent up to the 
House of Lords which were considered at all 
likely to be an infringement of the privileges 
of this House-it was customary to communi- 
cate with the Speaker on the subject. It so 
happened, therefore, that he had been applied 
to by a very distinguished person in reference 
to this Bill. In reply to questions which 
were put to him, he then said that if his 
opinion were called for on the subject of these 
Amendments he felt bound to say that he con- 
sidered them as an infringement of the privi- 
leges of the Commons’ House. But, at the 
same time, as the Bill was one of a very 
peculiar character, affecting not only the 
proprietors of the land but the great mass of 
the people of Ireland, and as the principle of 
rating was necessarily incidental to such a 
measure, he considered that if the privileges 
of this House were strictly pressed in such & 
ease they would almost tend to prevent the 
House of Peers from taking such a measure 
into its consideration in a way that might be 
| on all grounds advisable. . . . As the author- 
ised guardian of the privileges of the House, 
he had thought it right to explain his conduct 
on the present occasion, which he trusted 
would meet with the approval of the House. 
| At the same time he mu-t add that he thought 
the privileges of this House would be best 
ing not too far pressed.” 
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After receiving that advice from the 
Speaker, Lord John Russell said — 


“There was a very material Amendment with | 
respect to which it was very probable that the | 
Speaker might have to consider whether or not 
it came within the privileges of that House. 
It was, in the first place, an omission of a 
Clause inserted in that House with regard to 
£5 tenements ; and, in the second place, a sub- 
stitution of another Clause with respect to the 
charge which might be taken by the owners on 
the payment by rates of such tenements. 
According to the Bill as it went up from that 
House, the occupiers of tenements under the 
value of £5 were not in the first instance to pay 
the rate, but that they should have the power | 
of charging the whole rate on the landlords. 
They were, therefore, in Jlimine, exempt 
altogether from the rate. Now, the House of 
Lords had determined that these persons 
should, in the generality of instances pay 
the rate; at the same time they did 
not alter the total amount of rate, what- 
ever it might be, which was settled by the 
board of guardians on application to the 
commissioners, and they proposed another 
Clause by which an arrangement took place 
between the landlords and tenants with regard 
to the small holdings. What the House of 
Lords proposed was, in substance, that the 
owner and the tenant should make an arrange- 
ment between themselves by which the owner 
might agree to a certain deduction not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent. for the sum to which the small 
tenements were liable, and with the ayproba- 
tion of the guardians, and the sanction of the 
commissioners, that such payment by the 
owners should exempt the occupiers of tene- 
ments. He thought it would be a very vexa- 
tious and inexpedient proceeding if they were 
to insist on this privilege as a ground of objec- 
tion to this alteration. He thought it one of 
those alterations which didnot touch the general 
question of taxation. It was not with the view 
of exempting those persons as being a cl»ss 
which ought to be free from such a demand 
that the Clause was originally introduced.” 


The result of the discussions which then 
took place was that the whole of the 
Amendments of the Lords were discussed 
and some of them agreed to. If we sub- 
stitute the question of Education for the 
question of Poor Law, every one of the ob- 
servations then made would apply. I very 
much doubt whether, where the House of 
Commons was convinced that it was for 
the purpose of rendering a Bill more 
efficient, they would reject an Amend- 
ment. In those circumstances, I think it 
would be extremely rash for any one to 
predict, without hearing the discussion 
on each Clause, how an Amendment 
would be dealt with by the other House. 
If it were inconsistent with any control 
of the House of Commons over the funds 
provided by the Bill, very likely they 
would reject it, but if it were one in- 
tended to be ancillary and to give greater 
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effect to what the House of Commons 


, intended, then I should very much doubt 


whether the other House would think 
it necessary to assert their privileges 
in such a way as to prevent the Amend- 
ments moved in your Lordships’ House 
from being adopted so as to improve the 
provisions of the Bill. I can only say 
that if my advice were asked I should 
wait to see what the concrete case was 
before I ventured to give your Lordships 
any advice whatever on the subject. 


Lorp DAVEY: My Lords, I agree 
with the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack that we must wait to see what 
the Amendments in a concrete case are 
before we can say that any particular 
Amendment would be contrary to what 
has been called the privileges of the 
Commons, but what I should prefer to 
call the constitutional law of the country. 
But I wish to point out that, if the 
Amendments to the Bill of 1897 were 
struck out because it was not thought 
right to pass Amendments which should 
be contrary to the constitutional law of 
the country, that would, it seems to me, 
cover almost any Amendment of sub- 
stance—any Amendment that anybody 
would care to have—to the Bill that is 
coming before us. Suppose we find that 
the Bill grants a sum of, say, £1,300,000 
for the sustenance of schools to be 
maintained, conducted, and managed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Bill. Can anybody possibly say that if 
we alter the provisions relating to the 
maintenance, conduct, or management of 
the schools in a material manner we are 
not altering one of the conditions, quali- 
fications, and limitations— and, I would 
say,even the ends and purposes—for which 
the money grant is made by the Commons ! 
Let me give a concrete example. I will 
take it that the Bill proposes that the 
School Boards at present existing should 
be abolished, and that their powers 
should be vested in a new local authority, 
to be constituted in a particular manner. 
Now, suppose Amendments were moved, 
altering in any way the constitution of 
the local authority, or even proposing 
that the School Boards should be re- 
tained in certain places, such as in big 
towns, for example, or doing anything to 
substantially affect the local authority 
which is to administer the Act. Can it be 
said for one moment that, either as a 
matter of form or of substance, such 
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Amendments would not affect the condi- 
ditions, qualifications, or limitations upon 
the strength of which the grant had been 
made? Asa matter of substance, I have 
no doubt they would. 
acted in 1897 
be moved, which were Amendments of 
any material value. 


THE Duke or DEVONSHIRE: My 
Lords, it seems to me that the noble Lord 
who has just sat down has attributed an 
extremely wide effect to the advice that 
was given to the House in 1897, but has 


omitted to notice the preliminary words | 


of the House of Commons Resolution on 
which that advice was founded. The 
Resolution which was quoted was as 
follows— 

“That all aids and supplies and aids to His 
Majesty in Parliament are the sole gift of the 
Commons, and all Bills for the granting of any 
such aids and supplies ought to begin with the 
Commons.” 

The rest of the Resolution applies to 
what is to take place in regard to 


any such Bill. In my opinion, and 
in the opinion of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, the 


Voluntary Schools Act was in its main 
purpose and intention a Bill for the 
granting of such aids and supplies. The 


substance of that Bill was to grant cer- | 


tain aids to voluntary schools, and, there- 
fore, all the subsequent provisions in the 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
would apply to it. The Bill which your 
Lordships expect to receive this week 
does a great deal besides granting aids 
and supplies. In fact, a great part of 
the Bill does not refer to granting any 
aius and supplies at all. Therefore the 
provisions of that Resolution, which are 
directed to money Bills, need not apply 
=? Bill which is essentially not a money 
ill. 


Lorp DAVEY: I would call the 
noble Duke’s attention to the last part of 
the Resolution, viz.— 

“It is the undoubted and sole right of the 
Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such 
Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, con- 
ditions, limitations, and qualitications of such 
grants, which ought not to be changed or 
«ltered by the House of Lords.” 


THE DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE: That 
applies to “all such Bills”—Bills for 
granting aids and supplies. 


Lord Davey. 


{LORDS} 


It seems to me | 
that the principle upon which the House | 
would have a_ material | 
effect upon the Amendments which might | 
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Lorp DAVEY: A Bill which contains 
a Clause granting a named sum to His 
Majesty for certain purposes is, I think, 
conceived within the Clause. 


Tue Ear, oF CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, as my name has been mentioned 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, though I had forgotten having 
'made any remarks on the occasion to 
‘which he referred, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that I entirely con- 
cur with all that the Lord Chan. 
cellor has said tonight. I agree that 
it is much better not to express any 
opinion with regard to any Amend- 
/ment which may be moved before we 
see the Amendment, In the meantime, 
/as a Member of your Lordships’ House, I 
protest against the statement which has 
| been made that it is not in the power of 
your Lordships to make any Amendment 
of substance in such a Bill as the Edu- 
cation Bill which is coming before us. 
‘It is a Bill of a much larger character 
than the Bill of 1897, and contains not 
‘only a grant of money but many other 
matters on which it is probable that your 
Lordships would wish to express an 
opinion. It would be premature and 
extremely unwise at the present moment 
to impose any limit to any action we may 
| see fit to take. 


| 

| Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: My Lords, I 
| wish for a moment to insist on the very 
| great length to which the advice given by 
‘the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
| sack went with regard to the Bill of 1897. 
That Bill did not, as my noble friend 
| has just said, deal merely with a money 
| grant. There were four separate pro- 
| posals in it—firstly, the proposed money 
‘grant of 5s. per child; secondly, the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit ; thirdly, 
the relief of voluntary schools from the 
| payment of rates ; and, fourthly, the very 
important provision, which was purely 
permissive, which allowed associations of 
schools to be formed, and these associa- 
tions were to be allowed to be the channel 
by which the money grant was conveyed 
to the schools within their area. The first 
Amendment that was moved by my 
noble friend Lord Spencer proposed to 
limit the 5s. grant to those schools 
which were willing to have a certain 
number of parents on the Board of 
Management. I can well understand 
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that Amendment being ruled out, be- 
cause it struck out certain schools from 
receiving any grant at all. But Lord 
Kimberley moved an Amendment with re- 
gard to these associations which certainly 
did not involve any interference with 
the money grant. Lord Kimberley pro- 
posed that at least one-half of the 
managers of these associations of schools 
should be non-clerical. Nobody can say 
that would have interfered with the 
money grant, but on the advice of the 
noble Earl on the Woolsack that Amend- 
ment was decided to be incompetent. 


THE Duke or DEVONSHIRE: Not 
decided. 


THE Earn or CAMPERDOWN: It 


was Withdrawn. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: There was 
no division. We on this side of the 
House are in a peculiar position, and 
have very often to exercise that discre- 
tion which is the better part of valour. 
My point is that if the noble Earl on the 
Woolsack advises the House to follow 
the same advice that he gave with re- 
gard to Lord Kimberley’s Amendment, 
that advice will be far-reaching ndeed, 
and almost every Amendment will be 
cut out. I contend that the advice now 
suggested by the noble and learned Earl 
is entirely opposed to that which he 
gave in 1897. He now says: Let us 
wait for the Amendments, and, even if 
there should be one which clashes with 
the privileges of the House of Commons, 
the latter is very well able to take care 
of itself and can strike that Amendment 
out. In 1897, he said: Do not let us 
send down incompetent Amendments ; 
do not let us discuss Amendments and 
be subject to the rebuff of having them 
struck out in the House of Commons. 


THe Eart or HALSBURY: The 
noble Lord is inaccurate. I did not 
advise Lord Kimberley at all. Lord 


Kimberley came forward and said the 
argument appeared to him to cover his 


Amendment, and therefore he with- 
drew it. 
Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: But you 
assented. 


THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE, in 
moving the adjournment of the House, 
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said: It is hoped that the Education 
Bill may be read a third time in the 
other House on Wednesday, and this 
House will sit to whatever hour may be 
necessary to receive the Bill. It is pro- 
posed to take the Second Reading on 
Thursday. 


Eart SPENCER: Will the Bill be 
in the hands of noble Lords before 
Thursday morning # 


Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: The 
Bill, as amended on Report in the other 
House, wili be circulated tomorrow 
morning. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till Tomorrow, half-pas: Ten 
o'clock. 


— os 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 1st December, 1902. 


The House met at Two of; the Clock. 


PETITIONS. 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 
Petition from Skipton, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND ANDIWALES) 
BILL. 


Petition from Forest Hill, against 
alteration ; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Nash Manor, 
and Llanvihangel ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORT'S, ETC. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Copy presented, of Return of the 
amount of notes issued more than forty 
years which have not been presented 
for payment, and which have been 
written off on the 17th day of Novem- 
ber, 1902, from the total amount of 
notes issued from the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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VACCINATION. (Answered by Sir William Anson.) 

Return presented, relative thereto | “ Recorded service,” for the purpose of 
ordered 20th February (Mr. Grant | The Elementary School Teachers (Super- 


Lawson)|; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 384.] 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 





Education Bill—Position of Denomina- 
tional Schools not under Trust Deeds. 


Mr. BRASSEY (Oxfordshire, Banbury): | 


To ask the Secretary to the Board of 
Education if he will say whether, in the 


annuation) Act, 1898, does not include 
service in technical and secondary schools, 


| But teachers transferred to such schools 
| will not lose the benefit of the contribu- 
tions they have already made while in 


case of Church of England elementary | 


schools built and maintained by land- 
owners, where there is no trust deed, 
those who have built and maintained the 
schools will be able to nominate the four 
managers and to change them ; will these 
schools be treated as denominational 
schools ; and, if so, will he say under 
which Clauses of the Education Bill this 
is the case. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) In 
the cases mentioned the owners can 
apply for an Order under Clause 11, sub- 
Section (2), of the Bill, and in their 
application can set forth the scheme of 
appointment or nomination of foundation 
managers which they desire to see 
adopted. In many cases landowners who 
have built and maintained denominational 
schools on their property have power to 
secure the permanence of their denomina- 
tional character by themselves making a 
trust deed without using the powers 
given by the Bill. 

Education Bill — Position of Teachers 
transferred to Schools under Local 
Authorities. 

Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE 
(Wiltshire, Cricklade): To ask the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education whether, 
in the event of the transfer of teachers 
from the school board pupil teacher 
centres to technical and secondary schools, 
they will lose the benefit of the super- 
annuation scheme to which as elementary 
school teachers they have contributed 
under The Superannuation Act, 1898 ; 
and if it is intended to extend the benefits 
of the Superannuation Act to certificated 
teachers and to other registered teachers 
who are engaged in technical or secondary 


schools provided by the local authorities, | 


whether or not they are employed ex- 
clusively in the instruction of pupil 
teachers. 





“recorded service.” ‘The Government 
have no intention of extending the pro- 
visions of the Superannuation Act. 


Dingle Licensing Case. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): To ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the protest of the parish 
priest of Dingle against the action of the 
bench in that petty sessions district in 
granting new licences on the 14th instant; 
and whether, in view of the provisions of 
The Licensing (Ireland) Act, 1902, he 
will state what course will be taken in 
respect of the action of the magistrates 
concerned and the licence so granted. 


(Answered by Mr. Atkinson.) Canon 
O’Leary has already taken proceedings in 
the King’s Bench Division to have the 
Order of the justices granting the licence 
brought up and quashed, on the ground 
that it contravenes the provisions of the 
recent Act. Whether the Crown will 
support or oppose this application will 
depend upon the view the Law Officers 
will take of the facts of the case and the 
law applicable to them. 


Mediterranean Squadron—Ranking 

of Inspectors of Machinery. 

Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS (Salford, N.): 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he is aware that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Station has 
laid it down that for purposes of official 
entertainments engineer officers of the 
rank of Inspectors of Machinery shall 
rank with Commanders in command; 
and whether, in view of the fact that, 
according to the King’s and Admiralty 
instructions, Inspectors of Machinery 
have the relative rank of Captain, he 
| will take steps to ensure that these 
officers shall not be for social purposes 
degraded below their proper rank. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) No 
‘information has reached the Admiralt 
‘to the effect stated in the hon. Members 
| Question, but inquiry will be made, and 
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] shall be happy to answer a further | 


Question on the subject when the reply 
has been received. 


Kobe (Japan) Trade Report. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): To 
ask tue Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in view of the fact that 
the recently issued Report of the trade 
of Kobe, Japan, shows that beverages 
to the value of £21,360 were exported 
from Kobe during the year 1900-1901, 
will he state the nature of the beverages 
referred to and what mineral waters 


are included. 


The 
Member 


(duswered by Lord Cranborne.) 
information which the hon. 


requires is not in the possession of the | 


Foreign Office. 


Russian Railway Construction in China. 
Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): To ask 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 


Affairs whether the Government have 


any information to the effect that Russia | 
is constructing a branch line from the | 


main Siberian railway in the direction 
of Pekin. 


(dnswered by Lord Cranborne.) No, 
Sir. His Majesty’s Government have 
received no such information. 


Island of Lewis Sanitation. 

Mr. WEIR: Toask the Lord Advocate, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Millar, the 
local Government Board's inspecting 
oficer, under the Public Health Act, 
visited the Island of Lewis in the month 
of May last, will the Secretary for Scot- 


land state the names of the townships 


in the parishes of Stornoway, Barvas, 
lechs, and Uig which were visited by 
the inspecting officer ; and whether his 
report on sanitary matters contains any 


recommendations with a view to improve | 


the sanitary conditions of those parishes. 


(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
As | have already informed the hon. 
Member, in reply to Questions on the 
same subject on 5thand 18th November, 
Mr. Millar’s visit on the occasion in 
question was mainly for Poor Law pur- 
poses, and the only report he made on 
sanitary matters had reference to 
Stornoway. 
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Island of Lewis—Proposed Dry Dock at 
Loc olm. 


Mr. WEIR: To askthe Lord Advocate 


whether the Secretary for Scotland :s 
aware that the 


Lewis and Harris 
Fishermen’s Association have applied to 
the Congested Districts Board and 
Lewis District Committee for aid in the 
construction of a dry dock at Loch 
Holm, near Stornoway, Island of Lewis, 
and that the crews of sixty boats have 
offered to contribute £6 per boat in aid 
of the construction, and a further £3 
per boat for the subsequent maintenance 
of the dock. And will arrangements be 
made for the Board’s engineer to visit 
the site for the proposed dock. 


(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
The Congested Districts Board have not 


received any applications as to this work 


from the statutory authority under the 
Act regulating such grants, i.¢. the 
County Council; but the petition from 
the Lewis and Harris Fishermen’s 
Association, to which the hon. Member 
alludes, reached them on 22nd 
November, and the petitioners were 
informed of the proper procedure to 
follow on 26th November. 


Jubaland*Expedition, 1901—Batta for 

dian Troops. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Centra’): 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he will say why Batta was refused to 
the officers of the Indian contingent 
which took part in the Jubaland 
expedition of 1901; and _ whether, 
seeing that batta is always allowed to 
Indian troops when in the field in 
addition to their pay, the Indian Govern- 
ment, in furnishing contingents to the 
Foreign Office for employment out of 
India, will take measures to secure that 
the troops and officers shall have all the 
privileges to which they would be 
entitled when employed in the Indian 
service. 


(Answered hy Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) ‘“ Batta,” or field allowance, 
is not claimable by the European officers 
of Indian regiments when on field 
service, although on special occasions the 
Government of India may authorise a 
gratuity, or “donation batta,” after a 
campaign. The batta admissible to the 
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drawn by those who took part in the 
Jubaland Expedition of 1901. 


in which Indian 
employed the Foreign Office has granted 
the same rates of pay and allowance as 
would have been drawn had the troops 
been employed under Indian conditions, 
and I have no doubt the same course 
will be followed on this occasion. 


Great Western Railway—Accident at 
Westbourne Park. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Pembroke): To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has caused inquiry to be held 
into the accident on the Great Western 
Railway on Friday, 19th September ; and 


matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) An 
inquiry has been held as to the accident at 
Westbourne Park on the date mentioned, 
and the Report was issued to the Press 
on the 8th ultimo. I shall be happy to 
send a copy to the hon. Member. 


Irish Dictionaries at Post Offices. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
To ask the Postmaster General whether 
with the view of facilitating the delivery 
of letters addressed in the Irish language 
he will take steps to provide each post 
office with an Irish dictionary. 


















(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I do not consider that the circumstances 
are such as to justify the provision of Irish 
dictionaries at post offices, 


Liverpool Female Postal Employees’ 
Grievances. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: To ask 
the Postmaster General, having regard 
to the fact that with one exception the 
female assistant supervisors employed at 
the counter offices in Liverpool have 
been at their maximum salaries for periods 
ranging from five to ten years, will he 
say whether he proposes to apply any, 
and, if so, what remedy. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The fact that these officers are at their 
maximum salary does not, in my opinion 
-constitute any ground for complaint. It 





whether he has received a report on the | 
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Native officers, non-commissioned offi-| has been repeatedly decided by my pre- 
cers, and men under Indian Rules was 


In all| performed ; 


the expeditions in British East Africa | received an application on the subject 
troops have been| from those employed at Liverpool, the 
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decessors that the salary of the assistant 
supervisors is sufficient for the duties 
but as I have recently 


question shall be again examined and 
my decision shall be announved to the 
applicants in due course. 


Postal Circulation of Lottery and 
Gambling Circulars. 

CoLoneL WELBY (Taunton): To ask 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware that in the West Country, and 
other parts of the United Kingdom, 
lottery and gambling circulars are being 
distributed through the post; and 
whether he can see his way to make the 
sending of these circulars through the 
post a punishable offence. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
When lottery circulars are posted in 
open covers they are withheld from 
delivery. But the majority of these 
circulars appear to be sent in closed 
envelopes, and as the Post Office has no 
cognizance of the contents of such en- 
velopes, the transmission of the packets 
cannot be prevented. I do not think 
that I should be justified in seeking 
powers to interfere with any closed 
le:ters. ° 


Naval Gunnery—Rewards for Proficiency. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): To ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
the regulations governing rewards for 
good shooting in His Majesty’s Navy 
have been altered in any respect since 
the introduction of quick firing guns, 
and, if so, will he say what the alterations 
are; and will he acquaint the House 
with the regulations. 


(Answered by Mr.  Arnold-Forster.) 
Since the introduction of quick-firing 
guns the regulations governing rewards 
for proficiency in gunnery have been 
altered by the establishment of :—(1) 


| Prizes for light quick-firing and machine 


guns; (2) Quarterly prize firings in 
addition to the annual prize firings. 
The regulations are to the following 
effect :—Annual Prize Firings—A sum of 
money, varying according to the com- 
plement of the ship, is allowed for prizes 
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for shooting with heavy guns. A sum 
of money is also provided for prizes 
for shooting with light quick-firing 
and machine guns. Quarterly Prize 
Firings—A sum of money, varying 
according to the complement, is allowed 
for prizes for shooting with heavy and 
light guns. In every case the distri- 
bution of this sum is left absolutely to 
the discretion of the commanding 
officer of the ship, who settles the amount 
of individual shares, and is also em- 
powered to withhold the whole or part of 
itshould the results of the firing have 
been, in his opinion, unsatisfactory. 


Tunbridge Wells Telephones. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): To 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to a proposal to sell to a 
private company the municipal telephone 
property at Tunbridge Wells, which was 
acquired a short time since under a loan 
sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board, and that this step is being taken 
by a newly elected Council on the 
grounds that the working of the under- 
taking has shown a slight loss; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he is 
willing to hold a local inquiry so that the 
exact facts as to the position of the 


undertaking may be ascertained before | 


the precedent is set up of disposing in 
this way of public property which has 


been acquired by means of a Government | 


Joan. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) An 
application has been made to me by a 
Committee representing ratepayers of 
Tunbridge Wells to direct a local inquiry 
into the matter referred to. I have, how- 


ever, no jurisdiction in regard to the pro- | 
posed assignment of the telephone under- | 
taking, and any application in connection | 


with the subject should be addressed to 
the Postmaster General, whose consent to 


the assignment is required under the | 


licence granted by him to the Town 
Council. 
accordingly. 


Irish National School Teachers’ Salaries. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): To, 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, having regard to 
the fact that the Commissioners of 
National Education, when fixing the con- 
solidated salaries of Irish National School 
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| teachers on the basis of the average 
income for the three years ending 31st 
March, 1900, made application to the 
Treasury to allow in some cases a con- 
solidated income equal to the earnings 
for the year ending 31st March, 1900, 
will he say whether this application was 
| granted; and, if not, will he state the 
| reasons upon which it was refused. 

(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) A pro- 
| posal was made to the Treasury to the 
effect stated in the first part of the 
Question. The Treasury did not see its 
way to agree to the proposal. 


Midland Great Western Railway of 
Ireland—Canal Traffic Tolls. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Westmeath, N.): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can now state 
whether the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction will exercise 
its powers under Section 17 of The Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction (Ire- 
land) Act, 1899, of appearing before the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners on 
behalf of the boat owners on the Royal 
Canal, who feel aggrieved by reason of 
the tolls charged by the Midland Great 
Western Railway on canal trattic, when 
added to working expenses, being in 
excess of the freight charged on that 
company’s railway for the same class of 
goods, thereby destroying the competition 
of the canal. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) The 
Department has not yet completed its 
inquiries in this matter, and is unable at 
present to say whether action is prac- 

_ticable in the direction suggested. 


Royal Commission on Civil Service 
Superannuation. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he proposes to nominate 
the Royal Commission on the Deferred 
Pay of Civil Servants; and if an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded of discussing the 
terms of reference. 


| (Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) The 
Royal Commission to inquire into Super- 
annuation in the Civil Service was com- 
| menced last week. The terms of reference 
'were given by me in the House of 
| Commons last summer. 


| ish igen 
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(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE, 


(Questions. 


British Troops in South Africa. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is the number of 
the British forces now in South Africa. 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE WAR OFFICE (Lord STANLey, 


Lancashire, Westhoughton) : The number | 


roughly amounts to about 55,000, includ- 
ing some troops awaiting transport to 
India. 


British Army Headquarters in Natal. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War if he will state where are the 
permanent military headquarters of the 
British Army in Natal. 


Lorp STANLEY : The question of the 
permanent headquarters in Natal is at 
present under consideration with the 
Natal Government. 


War Gratuities to Civilian Veterinary | 


Surgeons. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.)}: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, having regard to the fact that 
civilian veterinary surgeons employed at 
home by the military authorities during 
the recent war are to receive certain 
gratuities under the Royal Warrant 
published in Army Order 186, whether 
he will explain why civilian surgeons are 
not to receive these gratuities; and 


whether he will lay upon the Table a/| 


copy of the agreements under which 
each class was employed. 


Lorp STANLEY: The civilian 
veterinary surgeons employed at home 
do nut get the gratuity referred to. My 
right hon. friend is not willing to lay 
these agreements on the Table, but I 
shall be most happy to show copies of 
them privately to the hon. Member. 


Militia and Yeomanry Bill. 
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THe PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BALFour, Manchester, E.): I am unable 
to fix a date for this Bill. I am not pre- 
pared to say what would be a “ reason- 
able time” for its discussion; but [ 
should be sorry if the House were not 
able to discuss it adequately 


Afghanistan. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can, consistently with public 
policy, give the House any information as 
to the present state of affairs in Afghani- 
stan, and the date of the latest communi- 





cation received by the Government of 
| India from the Amir Habibullah; whether 
_any communications have reached the 
| Government of India as to the pretentions 
|of Mahomed Omar Khan; whether, 
‘in the event of troubles arising in 
| Afghanistan, the support of His Majesty's 
| Government will be accorded to the 
present Amir; and whether, and if so, 
when, Papers will be laid before the 
House. 


| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord GerorcE HAmILron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): My hon. friend asks 
/me four Questions. My reply to the first 
is that the latest communication received 
from the Amir of Afghanistan by the 
Government of India was on the 15th 
October and related to the boundary 
dispute in Seistan. To the second, No. 
The third is of too hypothetical a 
| character to admit of a definite reply. 
To the fourth, No. 


Indian Native Army—Promotion{of 
Colonels, 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he can 
state why colonels promoed major- 
generals under the new warrant which 
came into force in 1901 have been 
antedated to 1900, thus superseding the 
colonels of the Native Army by three 
years, their promotion having been 
stopped since October, 1900, both under 
‘the new and old warrants 


| 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he proposes to take the Second 
Reading of the Militia and Yeomanry Bill, 
and if he will ensure that a reasonable 
time be given for its discussion. 





Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I have 
no information on the subject of the hon. 
_and gallant Member’s Question, which 
should be addressed to my right hon. 
friend the Secretary uf State for War- 
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But I may point out that, as British 
major-generals are on one list and 
Indian major-generals upon another. 
there can be no question of supersession, 


Questions. 


Russia and Afghanistan. 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will inform the | 
House as to the latest communications | 
which have passed between the Govern- | 
ment of His Imperial Majesty the Czar | 
and His Majesty’s Ministers relative to | 
Russia's desire to bring about close 
commercial relations with Afghanistan ; 
and whether he has any information to 
show that the Russian Government 
have already entered into direct com- | 
munication with the Amir on_ the 
subject. 
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Legation at Teheran are in communication 
with them on the subject. It would not 
be desirable to lay Papers at present. 


Questions. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
noble Lord promise Papers when the 
negotiations are concluded ? 


Lorp CRANBORNE: I do not think 


I can enter into any engagement. 


Railways in Southern Persia. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


| Affairs whether His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment are aware that a Commission of 


_ engineers has been sent out from Paris to 
| survey southern Persia for railways and 
| other public works; whether that Com- 


mission has been established and sent out 


_in connection with the negotiations be- 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran- 
BORNE, Rochester): As regards the first 
part of the Question I have nothing to 
add to the reply which I gave to the 
hon. Member for Central Hull on the 
20th October.t The answer to the) 
second part of the Question is in the, 
negative. 


Russian Consuls in Persia. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Russian 
Government have appointed a Russian | 
Consul at Ahwaz on the Karun River in | 
Persia; whether the Belgian Customs 
officials employed by the Persian Govern- 
ment have made any, and if so, what, | 
alterations in the system of collecting | 
duties on or near that river ; and whether 
His Majesty’s Government will lay on | 
the Table the Papers showing the terms 
set forth by the Persian Government | 
when opening the navigation of the Karun | 
River. 
| 

Lorp CRANBORNE: His Majesty’s | 
Government understand that a Russian | 
Consular agent has been appointed for | 
Arabistan. The Customs duties on the | 
Karun with which we are principally con- | 
cerned have hitherto been collected at | 
the ports of destination, but the Persian | 
Government now wish to collect all such | 


duties at Mohammerah. His Majesty’s | 





+ See (4) Debates, exiii., 208. 
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tween Russia and Persia for the construc- 
tion of railways in southern Persia ; and 
what steps have been taken by His 
Majesty’s Government to secure the 


| interests of British trade in Persia and the 


position of this country in the Persian 
Gulf. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: His Majesty’s 
Government have seen the Report which 
has appeared in the Press to the effect 
stated in the first portion of the Ques- 
tion. A communication from the Persian 
Minister at Paris has, however, appeared 
in the Matin of the 26th of November, 
stating that he is authorised to deny the 
teport. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The noble 
Lord has not answered the last part of 
my Question. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: The security of 
the interests of this country in the Persian 
Gulf has always been a matter of the 
utmost concern to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Tunbridge Wells Telephone Dispute. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has yet arrived at any decision with 
regard to the application of the Town 
Council of Tunbridge Wells for his sanction 
to the sale of the municipal telephone 


system of that borough to the National 
Telephone Company. 


21 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr.| whether the Board of Education wil] 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, | present to Parliament a Return showing 
E.): I have not yet been able to arrive at the total number of public elementary 
a decision on this important question. schools in England and Wales, in which 

| fees are now charged, the number of the 
Education Bill—Governors of Secondary |fee-paying scholars in those schools, and 
Schools. ‘the fees which are actually charged. 

Mr. DUNCAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 

Otley): I beg to ask the Secretary to the! Sirk WILLIAM ANSON: A Return 

Board of Education if he will say whether, | will be given. 

amongst the powers transferred by the | 

Education Bill from a School Board to! paycation Bill—Religious Instruction— 

the local authority is the power to| Appeal to the Bishop. 

appoint governors of a secondary school} \fp KENYON (Denbigh): I beg to 

where that power is now conferred by | as; Mr. Attorney General whether, ‘. 

the trust. | the event of an appeal to the Bishop of 
, 2 ,1,| the diocese, under sub-Section (4) of 

Tue SECRETARY or THE BOARD | (Janse 7 of the Education Bill, rol to 
or EDUCATION (Sir WILLIAM ANSON, | he jn favour of the incumbent of the 
Oxford University): A power so con- | parish, he will have any legal power of 
ferred wouldjbe included in the “property, | asserting his position as against his co- 
rights, and liabilities” of a School Boar manager ; and if so, by what process, 
which are transferred by Rule (1) of | , Eva 
Schedule II. | Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

| Ropert Ftnvay, Inverness Burghs) : The 


Questions. Questions. 


Education Bill—Compensation to Volun- 











tary School Teachers not engaged by 
Local Authorities. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I | 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Board of | 
Education whether, as provision has 
been made in the Education (England 
and Wales) Bill for compensation to 
teachers now employed in board schools 
who are not reengaged by the new 
education authority, this provision will 
be extended to voluntary school teachers 
in corresponding cases. 


Sirk WILLIAM ANSON: The Educa- 
tion Bill will not invalidate existing con- | 
tracts between teachers and School | 
Boards or the managers of voluntary | 
schools. In the case of School Boards | 
such contracts are transferred by express | 
provision to the new authority, because | 
one of the parties to the contract—the | 
School Board—will cease to exist. In 


| only reference to the Bishop, in my view of 
| this Clause, will be on any question as to 
the nature of the religious teaching. On 
every other question—as to the manage- 
ment of the religious teaching, how it is 
to be given, and by whom—the managers 
will have full control, and no appeal will 
lie against this decision. If the managers 
should infringe the terms of the trust as 
regards the character of the religious 
instruction as defined by the deed itself, 
or by the Bishop on reference in terms of 
the deed, the proper remedy would be, as 
in the case of any abuse of a charitable 
trust, by an information in the name of 
the Attorney General. 


Post Office be in Irish Rural 
istricts. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether telephonic 
communication for the convenience 
of the Post Office has been estab- 


an 


do 





the case of the voluntary schools both lished between outlying villages and 
parties will continue in existence, and | the county towns in the rural districts 
there is therefore no necessity for any | of Ireland ; if so, whether these telephones 
such provision. The Bill gives no com-| can be used by the public ; and, if not, 





pensation to teachers, in either class of 
school, who are not re-engaged at the 
termination of their present contracts. 


Fees in Public Elementary Schools. 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): To ask 
the Secretary to the Board of Education 








whether some arrangements could be 
made to render them available at a small 
charge for each conversation. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
lines referred to have been provided for 
the transmission of telegrams, and they 
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are terminated at the central telegraph 
ofices in the district. They are not, 
generally speaking, suitable for use in 
conjunction with the telephone trunk wire 
system, aS in most cases they are single 
wire circuits ; but it may be possible in 
some cases to arrange for their use for 
ordinary telephonic conversation between 
the places which they already connect, 
and thisis, as [ understand, what the hon. 
Member desires. I will look carefully 
into the matter and see what can be 
done. 


Questions. 


Sunday Postal Deliveries in Hillstreet, 
County Roscommon. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to 
ask'the Postmaster General whether his 
attention has been directed to the public 
inconvenience caused to the inhabitants 
of the town of Hillstreet, County Ros- 
common, by the fact that there is no 
delivery or despatch of letters on Sun- 
days from the local post office; and 
whether he can state when it is proposed 
toinstitute a Sunday delivery of letters 
at Hillstreet. 


Me. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
vill ‘make inquiry on the question of 
establishing a Sunday post to and from 
Hillstreet, County Roscommon, and will 
communicate the result to the hon. 
Member as soon as possible. 32 


Buncrana-Carndonagh Railway. 

Mr. CAREW (Meath, S.): On behalf 
of the hon. Member for North Donegal, 
[beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, see- 
ing that the Local Government Board 
wditor certified on 27th September, 
1902, that the tax levied upon the 
guaranteeing area for the Buncrana to 
(arndonagh Railway was fully justified 
and was paid legally by the County 
Council of Donegal, and that the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland 
have been advised that the County 
Council were not bound to make any 
payment under the guarantee until the 
line was open for traffic, and that pay- 
ments certified by the Local Govern- 
ment Board auditor were consequently 
illegal, will the auditor be called upon 
by the Local Government Board for an 
explanation ; and will steps be taken to 
have the amount so paid and levied 
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recouped to the ratepayers of the 


guaranteeing area ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpHAm, Dover): The 
hon. Member is under a _ misappre- 
hension. The Local Government Board 
auditor did not decide that these pay- 
ments were legal. He merely decided 
that he had no power to go behind the 
certificates of the arbitrators appointed 
under the 6th Section of the Tramway 
Act of 1883. The Board of Works have 
been advised that the arbitrators acted 
ultra vires in granting these certificates ; 
that their award was not binding on the 
Council; and that the payment of the 
sum of £300 thereunder was a voluntary 
payment, which they were not bound 
to make. It is for the County Council 
to take legal proceedings to have the 
matter determined, not for the Govern- 
ment. 


State Purchase of Irish Railways. 

Mr. CAREW: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for North Donegal, | beg to ask 
theChief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard to the 
fact that with the view of carrying out 
the purchase of Irish railways Mr. 
Thomas Robertson was appointed Chair- 
man of the Irish Board of Works, and 
that Mr. Robertson reported favourably 
on a scheme of buying out the rail- 
ways, will he lay upon the Table of the 
House a copy of Mr. Robertson’s report 
and other communications relating 
thereto ¢ 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I have already 
pointed out that the First Lord, in 
April, 1897, stated that he knew of no 
reason for departing from the con- 
clusions of the Royal Commissions ap- 
pointed in 1865 and 1886, which were 
adverse to the policy of State purchase, 
and that I was not prepared to recom- 
mend the appointment of a third Royal 
Commission. I have no knowledge that 
Mr. Robertson was appointed Chairman 
of the Board of Works with the object 
alleged, or that he made any report or 
other communication on the matter. 


Sunday Demonstrations at Downpatrick. 
Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


212 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is|tried a case that should have beep 


aware that on Sunday, 23rd November | 


last, a demonstration, accompanied with | 
bands from different parts of Ireland, 
paraded the streets of Downpatrick | 
during the hours of divine service, to | 


the annoyance of those attending; and | | 


whether he proposes to take any steps | 
to put a stop to conduct of such a 
character. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : There was a demon- 
stration with bands as stated. But the 


bands did not play when passing places | 


of worship. The demonstration was 


orderly, and no complaint of annoyance | 


was made by any person. It is not pro- 
posed to interfere with orderly demon- 
strations. 


Mr. SLOAN: Is the right hon. 


Gentleman aware that at one place of 


worship the minister had to cease preach- | 


ing for some minutes. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will give me particulars, I will cause 
further inquiry to be made. 


Physical Science and Manual Instruction 
in Ireland. 


Mr. SLOAN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, seeing that no pro- 
vision has teen made for the qualifica- 
tion of teachers in physical science and 
manual instruction, he will explain why 
the 
tion in Ireland make it compulsory for 
a teacher in needlework to be trained 
in these subjects before receiving any 
salary. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Teachers of needle- 
work are not required to qualify in 
physical science and manual instruction. 
Provision has been made for the train- 
ing of teachers in both of the latter 
subjects. 


Newtown Butler Petty Sessions. 

Mr. SLOAN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that at 


Commissioners of National Educa- | 


brought before that Court ; and whether 
he will state what was the charge in the 
case complained of, and where that trial 
took place. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The district in. 
| spector made no complaint. He merely 
pointed out that two cases of drunken- 
ness which should have been disposed of 
in Petty Sessions were dealt with at the 
residence of a local justice of the peace. 


The action of the justice was irregular, 


though well meant. 


District Inspector Rogers, of Trim. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Inspector General 
has made any inquiry as to the terms 
on which District Inspector Rogers 
occupies the disused military barracks 
at Trim ; what yearly lodging allowance 
_ does this officer receive ; and whether he 
proposes to hold any public investigation 
into these matters. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I informed the 
hon. Member on 7th August last that 
this district inspector receives the 
ordinary lodging allowance, namely, 
£40 per annum, payable to all officers 
of his rank who are not accommodated 
with quarters in constabulary barracks. 
The reply to the first and third inquiries 
is in the negative. 


Dog Poisoning at Ballaghaderreen. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chie/ 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant ot 
Ireland whether the police have made 
any report as to the recent poisoning of 
‘dogs in Ballaghaderreen; and whether, 
in view of the claims for compensation 
made to the Rural District Council, the 
police will be instructed to furnish a 
copy of their report to the members oi 
| that body. 
| Mr. WYNDHAM: The district in 
_spector of constabulary has forwarded to 
the District Council a statement of the 
occurrence required to be made in such 
| cases to the local authorities. 


Newtown Butler Petty Sessions, held on | 


district 
some 


18th November last, the 


spector complained that days 


previously a magistrate had privately Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of fhas 





in- | 


Cost of Extra Police in Tallow. 
Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chiei 
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Ireland whether he can state what was Irish Poor Law Medical Officers’ 
the total cost of the extra police in the | Holidays. 

Tallow district, County Waterford, dur-| Mr. CAREW: On behalf of the hon. 
ing the last twelve months ; to what area | Member for North Monaghan I beg to 
has it been charged ; and how much of it | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
has been already levied on the rate-— Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware of 





payers, the dissatisfaction at present prevailing 
| amongst the medical officers of the Irish 

Mr. WYNDHAM: The area of charge | Poor Law service in consequence of the 
comprises seventy townlands. The cost abrogation by the Local Government 
tolocal rates in respect of the extraforce Board of their bye-law granting the 
nt to the district in August, 1901, is medical officers, as a right, four weeks 
£345 a year. A claim for £39 16s. 9d. | holiday in each year ; and if he will give 
has already been made; a further claim such directions as will cause the re-enact- 


will shortly be made. There will also be ment of the bye-law. 
alevy on account of fifty men sent to. Mr. WYNDHAM: Article 28 of the 
Tallow last week from another county. | Dispensary Regulations provides that 
‘each medical officer shall be allowed an 
Glasnevin Lectures on Bee-keeping. annual vacation not exceeding four weeks. 
Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the | But since that Regulation was made, a 
(hief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | Court of Law has held that it is not 
of Ireland whether he can state on what | incumbent on a Board of Guardians 
gounds Mr. J. M. Gillies has been | grant the full period of four weeks. 
appointed lecturer in bee-keeping in 
Glasnevin, and examiner of candidates for Infirm Inmates of Irish Workhouses. 
appointments as county instructors in Mr. CAREW: On behalf of the hon. 
vee-keeping ; and whether, before making | Member for North Monaghan I beg to 
future appointments, the views of the; ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Irish Bee-keepers’ Association will be Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
ascertained by the Department of Agricul- in some Irish workhouses the infirm 
ture. inmates have to lie on trestle bedsteads 
FAT lee cs with straw mattresses and pillows, and 
} Mr. WYNDHAM : Mr. Gillies is an | are without properly qualified nurses or 
qgert in the subject. The Department attendance ; and if he will direct an in- 
will be happy to consider the claims of ". '.)? re . 
. . quiry into the condition of these in- 
ay candidates for such appointments stituti 
thich may be forwarded by the Associa- | * pm micoss 





tion in question. | Mr. WYNDHAM: If the hon. Member 
will kindly give particulars of the cases 
Mr. TULLY : Did not the Bee-keepers’ | he refers to, inquiries will be made into 
Association declare that Mr. Gillies knew | the matter. The Board is doing all in its 
nothing about the subject, and did he not power to ameliorate the condition of the 
ome straight from the staff of the Free- | sick and infirm in workhouses. 
nan's Journal 4 
Education Bill—Teachers’ Super- 
Mr. WYNDHAM: As I said, Mr. annuation. 
Gillies is an expert. I did not know he Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the First 
vas a journalist. | Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
state what provision will be made to 
Roscommon Union Hospital. safeguard the superannuation rights of 
Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief | teachers transferred from School Boards 
Seretary to the Lord Lieutenant of |to the authorities set up under the 
Ireland whether the Local Government | Education Bill ; and whether the teachers’ 
Board will order a sworn inquiry into | years of service for superannuation pur- 
the state of things alleged to exist in the | poses will count from the date of his 
Roscommon union hospital at the last original appointment by the School 
meeting of the Guardians. | Board or other school authority. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: A sworn inquiry | Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The rights of 
}'as been ordered. | teachers are in no way affected. 











Business of 
Manuscript Amendments without Notice. 


Mr. KENYON: I beg 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 


will consider the advisability of placing | 


some limitations on the practice of mov- 


ing Amendments in manuscript of which | 


no notice has been given, and which, 
owing to the acoustic properties of the 


House, are mainly unintelligible to a. 


majority of Members. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Undoubtedly 
the practice of handing in manuscript 
Amendments is capable of abuse ; but I 
do not quite see how that abuse is to be 
restricted without unduly limiting the 
power of the House in Committee. It 
would be absolutely necessary, of course, 
to forbid all Amendments without notice ; 
and it might not be desirable to tie the 
hands of the Committee in that way. 
3ut if we did not, it is difficult to see 
what limitation ought to be put on this 
power, though I quite recognise the im- 
portance of the matter to which the hon. 
Member alludes. 


The New Questions Rule. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he can give the 
House, verbally or otherwise, the in- 
formation sought in the Return, Business 
of the House (Time occupied in the 
giving of Oral Answers to Questions), 
appearing on this day’s Notice Paper. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right hon. 
friend must not take the information 
which I am about to give him as 
necessarily representing with absolute 
accuracy the statistics which he desires. 
But I understand that oral questions 
have been disposed of before half-past 
two on nineteen days ; before a quarter 
to three on forty days; and before five 
minutes to three on thirteen days. Oral 
questions have remained undisposed of at 
five minutes to three on two occasions— 
on June 23rd and on October 20th. An 
interesting letter embodying some other 
statistics, if my right hon. friend 
cares to refer to it, will be found in 
The Times of September 5th, over the 
signature “ George Walpole.”+ 





+ Among the Appendices to the final volume 
of the present session, will be found a Table 
shewing in detail the working of the new 
Rule. [Ep.] 
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to ask the) 


the House. 
NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


John Cathcart Wason, esquire, for the 
County of Orkney and Zetland. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to, Patent Law 
Amendment Bill, with Amendments. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
tomorrow, and to be printed. [Bill 305.} 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— 
PROCEDURE. 

(2.35) THE PRIME MINISTER anp 
FIRST LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. 
A.J. BaLeour, Manchester, E.) : I donot 
propose to make any additional statement 
about these Rules which I now propose 
shall be made Standing Orders, they 
having been discussed already at great 
length. All I shall ask the House to do 
is to take such measures as to prevent 
the discussion we have already had of 
these new proposals from being wholly 
wasted and dropped at the end of the 
Session. I beg to move— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Resolutions dealing with the 
Power of the Speaker to Adjourn the 
House or Suspend Sitting, Priority of 
Business, Business in Supply, Private 
Business, and Quorum of the House, be 
Standing Orders of the House, and that 
Standing Orders 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 
11 be repealed.”—-(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
thought that the treatment extended to 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman 
was somewhat cavalier. It was true that 
some of the Resolutions had been dis- 
cussed under the pressure of the Closure, 
but it was not true to say that there had 
been any discussion of the important 
points as to whether the experience by the 
House of the Sessional Orders warranted 
it at this moment in taking this step. He 
therefore regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had thought fit to move this 
Motion formally without giving any 
reasons for the course he asked the House 
to take. The Resolution was entirely 
different from that which had stood on 

'the Paper in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman for some time. It proposed 
to make five Sessional Orders into Stand- 
ing Orders, and to repeal Standing 

/ Orders 10 and il—action which was, 
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no doubt, consequentially necessary on the | uponthem, especially by the Education Bill ” 
conversion of the Sessional Orders into | Membershad not hadtime to prepare them™ 
Standing Orders. But it also imported | selves for the debates on the proposal 
entirely new and original matter. It} now before them. He thought that the 
proposed to repeal Standing Orders 4, 5, | Government were making a very unwise 
6, 7 and 8, which had nothing whatever | proposal. They had had practically no 
to do with the Sessional Orders under | experience of the Sessional Orders now 
consideration. He did not know on what proposed to be made Standing Orders. 

principle the right hon. Gentleman could | 


put all these things into one and the | : 
same Resolution, but they being there he |that which gave the Speaker the 


would have liked to have had some ex- | POWer to yy the House at his 
planation. That, however, was not forth- | discretion. That was passed on the 


coming, and he must deal with the Reso- 17th February ; others were passed on 
lution as it stood. llth and 28th April, and two not later 


'than the 1st May, so that of these latter 


First, he would remark that the | ones they had only had sixty-five days 
Standing Orders which it was proposed | ordinary session experience. ‘These 
to repeal raised some serious ques- | Sessional Orders were more or less 
tins. They dealt with the morning | revolutionary, and the experience of 
sittings, with the priority of the Orders them had been so short that it was 
of the day, and with Supply on Friday, | not sufficient to warrant the House 
two of them raising the whole question in making them binding on_ its 
as between Wednesday and Friday, and | proceedings for ever. The Order which 
the others the dinner-hour interval. But | gave the Speaker pewer to adjourn the 
he did not propose to deal with those at | House without Question put, in case of 
all. His proposition was two-fold. First, grave disorder, or to suspend the sitting 
he held that at this period of the Session, was a most portentous provision. It 
and in the present exceptional circum- | contemplated a state of things which 
stances, the House ought not to be asked had never yet occurred, and a kind of 
to take the very serious decision which | Speaker who had never sat in that 
was involved in making these provisions | Chair. It contemplated a state of things 
Standing Orders ; next, that the House had | jn which Members were in a state of riot 
nothing like the adequate experience of the and violence, and the Speaker so dis- 
Sessional Orders to warrant it taking this | tracted that he could think of nothing 
serious step. The sittings in which they | put flight. What a picture! He did 
were now engaged were entirely excep-| not believe that any necessity of that 
tional—they were undertaken for the | kind would over arise in the House. It 
purpose of considering the Education| ,over had arisen. He did not believe 
? we —o the eee ' that in the lifetime of any of them they 
a a ee would ever see both the Speaker and 

ey should have been confined i | sali: teaae saan 
to the consideration of the Educa-, a segy: esc eenelagse TO saeco 
: F ‘ 1 3 et the Government manifestly con- 
tion Bill. But that had not been so. templated such scenes of violence, and 

o 3] i 2 ’ 
There had been the consideration of the han: Cae Seneiiiell te Cited Waih She nant af 


Brussels Convention ; new Supply had : , 

been set up, and another Saatasieion attitude they were adopting, and the 
Act had been passed. These matters had | S°Ft of system they were inaugurating, 
taken up much of the time of the House. WT such as might conceivably lead to 
The present sittings of the House had, more- the Seenes they were providing for by 
over, undoubtedly caused a great stress to | the Sessional Order. The kind of auto- 
be put on Members, and at the end of the | cracy that was beginning to be shown, 
sittings on the Education Bill there was | the militarism, the processionalism, the 
stilla great deal of work to do. The | medallism, and the whole mach nery by 
Education Bill had still to be read a third | Which it seemed to be sought to sub- 
time, and it was possible when it came stitute an autocracy for free Government 
back from the other House they would | were in such full swing that he knew not 
have a great deal more work to do. There | what might befal them, and what might 
was, too, the London Water Bill to be | be the effect on the people and, through 
passed, and in consequence of the stressput | them, on the House. It might be that the 

{ 


The least contentious of them was 
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Government was providing for the danger | Member had this year? The House met 
which it contemplated as likely to arisein on 16th January; it had sat 166 days, 
the immediate future. He could only but 28 of those had consisted of two 
remind the House that on the sittings. Adding the 28 to the 166, the 
last occasion on which a Speaker tried | House had had 194 sittings. Now, if 
to adjourn the House without Question | private Members had had what was given 
put he was held down in the chair by to them by the Sessional Order, they 
two Members, and scenes of the greatest | would have had 40 sittings out of 194, 
possible violence ensued. Instead, there- Asa matter of fact, they had only had 
fore, of being calculated to assuage 18, or about one-tenth of the whole. On 
violence, this Order might add to the the introduction of the Rule the First 
difficulties of legislation and violence of Lord of the Treasury admitted that he 
the seenes. He need not deal further’ was going to deprive the private Mem- 
with that, however, as he did not think ber to a large extent of most of his 
the Order would ever be brought into | privileges, but said the consolation would 
action, unless, indeed, the Government be that what was left to the private 
contemplated a course which he should | Member would really be left to him as it 
be sorry to see them adopt. This was never had been before. But it was not 
however, the Standing Order to which | so. The one consolation left to him had 
he had the least objection. | been withdrawn. 


The next Order as to priority of | 
business was an important one, because’ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Can you give 
it divided the time between the Govern- me any evidence of that ? 
ment and the private Members. During | 


many centuries the rule of the House | , , 
had been that the principal persons to | “Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am afraid 


be considered were not the placemen | the right hon. Gentleman does not pay 
who sat on the Front Bench. but the | that attention which he would if my 
free representatives of the "country, | Speeches did not bore him so much. As 
who sat on the other Benches, and the I have said, there have been 194 sittings, 
House gave effect to this view of the | 22d under this Sessional Order the private 
relative importance of the two sets by | Member would have been entitled to 40. 


allocating three-fifths of the time to! . , ide 
private Members and two-fifths to the| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When did it 
placemen who formed the Government. | come into force ? 

Under this Sessional Order this had | 

been very much changed. There! *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It was 
were now nine sittings a week, and agreed to on the 11th of April. 

the House sat forty hours weekly. | 
Before Easter the private Member was | 
to have eleven and a half out of the) 
forty hours, after Easter eight and a | 
half, after Whitsuntide nothing, and after . Ps sa 
Michaelmas eight and a half again. | *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he was 


That was laid down by the Order. Thus | showing what the effect on the whole 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Sth of 
May. 





before Easter the private Member was to | Session had been of the action of the 
get from one-third to one-fourth, before | 
Whitsuntide something between one- | 
fourthand one-fifth, andafter Whitsuntide | 
nothing. But the Government this year | 
had arranged matters very differently. | 
The Government began taking priority | 
for its Provedure Rules on the 30th. 
January on every day except Wednes- | 
day, and no sooner had the House met | 
on the 16th October than it took the 
whole time for Government business. | 
As a matter of fact, what had the private | 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


Government in conjunction with the 
Standing Order, but since 5th May, when 
this particular Sessional Order came into 
orce—— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is there a 
single evening sitting subsequent to this 
Order coming into force which the 
private Members had and of which they 
have been deprived ? 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Certainly. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 
the Report % 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: They have | 
only had Wednesday, the 7th, and Friday,, Sm CHARLES RENSHAW: On the 
9th May, Wednesday, 14th May, and | Table. 
Fridays, the 6th and the 13th June, and | 
Friday, the 25th July, when the financial *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked what 
relations with Ireland were considered. was the good of telling them it had been 
After Whitsuntide the private Member laid on the Table, when not a single 


has had three evenings, and three alone, Member of the House, except ne — 
or a 


Where is 





since this Sessional Order came into force, | Signed it, knew its contents. 


and has been deprived of all others. | 
After Michaelmas he has had none. 
Now he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 


was answered. 


| sider this Sessional Order. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Indeed I am 


not. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: If I do 
not understand the Sessional Order, 
how are other Members of the House 
to understand it? He repeated that 
since the Order came into force private 
Members had not had the share of 
time which it gave them, while since 
October 16th private Members had not 
had a single evening, although under 
it they were supposed to have all the 
Tuesday and Wednesday evening sittings | 
and all Fridays. Therefore, it was per- 
fectly ludicrous to ask the House to 
pretend to believe that nothing had been 
taken from them. Everything had been 
taken from them, except the sittings he 
had just cited. The Sessional Order 
which they were told had been arranged 
soas to make more certain the few remain- 
ing privileges the Government had been 
pleased to leave them, had in operation | 
given them not more, but far less, | 
certainty. The Sessional Order relating 
to Private Bill legislation was also of very 
great importance, having regard to the | 
tremendous interests which were in- | 
volved. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies said the subject was surrounded 
with so much difficulty that it would | 
have to be considered by a Committee, | 
and as a matter of fact the Prime | 
Minister himself, on May 28th, came to 
the conclusion that it was best to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
whole subject. That Committee had not | 
yet reported. | 
Sm CHARLES RENSHAW (Renfrew- | 
shire, W.): It has reported. 


|ing Orders. 


effectual purposes the Committee had not 
yet reported. The House was absolutely 


ignorant of the nature of the Report, and 
it might indeed be such as to render it 


absolutely necessary for them to recon- 
They could 
not read into the mind of the hon. Mem- 


_ ber what his Report was. It was a mockery 


to come to the House and ask them to 
adopt this as a Standing Order, and 
fasten upon the House for all time an 
Order of so doubtful a character, and so 
questionable in its effect. It was in- 
decent of the Government not to await 
the Report of their own Committee before 
asking them to make that most important 
Sessional Order, dealing with most tre- 
mendous interests, intoa Standing Order. 

Then he came to the Sessional Order 
relating toa quorum of the House and 
its adjournment. To.him this was one of 
the most obnoxious of them all. In all 
the ninety-eight existing Standing Orders 
of the House there was no mention what- 
ever of a quorum. A quorum of forty 
for the House had never been so much as 
suggested until now. The true quorum 


, was not the forty which was first initiated 
| by the Long Parliament, and which was 
/now considered an adequate representa- 


tion of this great Assembly. It was a 
quorum, to use the old phrase, of “all 
or most” of the House, or of one-half 
the House, plus one, which all the civil- 
ised nations had taken from us, and 
which hed been adopted by the United 
States, France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain. 
Hatsell told us that in 1607 on the 
20th April “no Bill was read this 
day, and the House arose at ten o'clock, 
being not above three score.” That House 


| consisted of 470 Members, so that one- 


eighth was not considered enough to read 


| a Bill in those days, whereas one-sixteenth 


was considered sufficient now. The evil 
precedent set by the Long Parliament was 
one of which the House was so ashamed 
that it had never put it into its Stand- 
But this Sessional Order 
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in reality abolished the quorum altogether 
from nine to ten o'clock. Without this 
Order, if the House were counted and 
there were not forty Members present, it 
would at once be adjourned, and the Bill 
under discussion would become a dropped 
Order. But, according to this Order, 
they might count as much as they liked, 
but the House did not adjourn. They 
went on, quorum or no quorum. I[t was 


a quorum which was no quorum, and a> 


House which was no House. There was 
a division; the figures showed that 
there were not forty Members present ; 
and then, forsooth! they who were not 
good enough for the immediate business 
were to be good enough for the next. If 
on the next Bill another division took 
place, and still forty Members were not 
present, the House at once proceeded to 
the third Bill. Was there anything 
out of comic opera equal to that! 
His right hon. friend, in introducing this 
extraordinary proposal, gave this reason— 
‘* Tt will be remembered that the controversial 
Private Bill procedure comes on at nine o'clock. 
It will be hard on promoters if it is in the 
power of any hon. Member to call attention to 
the fact that forty Members are not present ; 
and the plan we have suggested is that no 
* count’ shall be allowed before ten o’clock.” 
According to the right hon. Gentleman 
the reason for this Sessional Order was 
that it was to preserve the rights of those 
interested in Private Bill business. The 
suggestion was that if a Private Bill 
involving great interests to the public 
and the promoters came on at nine o'clock, 
and someone suddenly counted out the 
House, the Bill would disappear, and that 
it could be heard of no more. That was 
not so. The Private Bill would become a 
dropped Order, but it could be set up again 
next day. The promoters had only to go to 
the Private Bill Office to have that done. 
He did not know but that the Chairman of 
Committee of Ways and Means could do 
it. The Bill would be no worse off with- 
out this Order than with it. There- 
fore the only reason, or rather pretence 
of a reason, assigned by the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely disappeared, and 
the Sessional Order stood in all its 
naked absurdity and repulsive nonsense. 
That clearly was not the real reason. 
What was the real reason? The real 
reason manifestly was that when they 


had made a dinner interval and turned | 
' sequential to the Standing Orders already 


Members out of the House at half-past 
seven, they could not expect them to come 


Mr, Gibson Bowles, 
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back before ten o’clock—or that if this 


'was expected they would not come. Of 


course the making of such a Sessional 
Order as this was an encouragement not 
to come back before ten o'clock. An 


-hon. Member would say, “They can’t 


ruin the Empire until ten o clock, and 
therefore at ten o’clock I shall go back, 
but not before.” It had so acted. This 
Government, which had a majority of 
130—or, rather he understood that 
on account of recent events it was now 
128—had had its majority reduced to 
17 when a division was taken soon 
after nine o’clock. 

Let the Government consider the 
whole effect of their Sessional Orders, 
Were they adopted merely for the 
humour of the moment and the occa- 
sional convenience of the present 
Government, or were they considered 
with respect to the probable general 
future of the House? Surely they 
must know that under an Order such 
as this no Government would ever be 
safe between nine and ten that had a 
majority of under 100. For that reason 
he should have expected that the Whips 
of the Government would have thought 
that this Order should receive reconsidera- 
tion from the point of view of the Goy- 
ernment themselves. Surely it was not 
one which should be passed in a hurry, 
and with so small an experience of it as 
that which they had had. 

The whole of the Standing Orders, 
Sessional Orders and Rules embodied in 
the Book laid on the Table of the House 
were contradictory, inconsistent and con- 
fused. They were altered from time to 
time with nobody knowing of the altera- 
tion. They were really in a state of 
absolute chaos. It was necessary for the 
credit of the House, and for the informa- 
tion of Members who desired to know 
under what sort of law they were living, 
that ithe whole of the Orders and Rules 
should be reconsidered, that they should 
be co-ordinated so as to be made con- 
sistent with one another, and that they 
should be put in such a form that they 
could be understood by the newest of 
new Members. That could only be done 
with a little leisure. He would suggest—if 


indeed it were of any use to suggest any- 


thing—that they should pass the repeal of 
Standing Orders 4 to 8, which were con- 


adopted, and that, as to the rest of the 
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Sessional Orders these should be re-intro- 
duced next session. They had never yet 
had a whole session’s experience of these 
Orders. They ought to have a session’s 
experience as to how they did work, and 
then at the end of the session they could 
be proposed as Standing Orders. That, 
it appeared to him, would have been a 
reasonable course to take. 

In regard to the Supply Rule, the hon. 
Member said it was a remarkable in- 
stance of the careless and inconsiderate 
way in which the Rules altogether were 
drawn, and of the contradiction and chaos 
he had mentioned. It said— 

“On a day so allotted [for Supply] no other 
business than the Business of Supply shall be 
taken.” 

On the other hand the Order relating to 
“ Private Business ” said— 

‘* All private business which is set down for 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, 
and is not disposed of by fifteen minutes after 
‘lwo of the clock shall, without Question put, 
be postponed until such time as the Chairman 
of Ways and Means may determine.” 
‘the two rules were inconsistent. 
Chairman of Waysand Means determined 
that private business should stand over 
to the evening sitting on an allotted 
Supply might it was inconsistent with 
the Supply Rule, which said that on 
u day allotted for Supply “‘ no business 
other than the business of Supply shall 
be taken before midnight.” Yet it had 
happened twice or three times that 
private business had been taken on the 
evening of a day allotted for Supply, and 
that had been done in direct contradiction 


vi this Sessional Order. He did 
not think his right hon. friend 


the First Lord of the Treasury could 
have contemplated this because he made 
a great point of the fact that nothing 
but Supply should be taken on a Supply 
day, and that Supply should be all over 
by twelve o’clock. He thought he had 
shown that the intention of the Standing 
Order had been defeated—he did not 
say improperly—and that business other 
than that of Supply had been taken on 
an allotted day. Moreover, there was 
another point in the Supply Order to 
which he desired to direct attent’on. It 
said— 

“Any additional Estimate for any new 
matter not included in the original Estimates 
for the year shall be submitted for considera- 
tion in the Committee of Supply on some day 
Tr than two days before the Committee 
= closed, 


‘ 
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Well, in Committee of Supply during 
‘these very sittings they had _ had 
| additional matter which was not included 

in the original Estimates, nor submitted 
| twodays before, but more thantwo months 
'after the Committee had been closed. 


'He was not saying that it was out of 
,order. Heaven forbid that he should 
suggest a construction of the Rule 


| which would be difficult for His Majesty’s 

| Government, but he did say that 
what had been done was absolutely con- 
trary to the direct meaning of the Rule as 

he understood it. Surely if ever a Rule 
required a little reconsideration it was 

|this. Then the seventh paragraph of 

this Sessional Order which provided for 
the guillotine, not merely of Votes but of 
whole classes of Votes at once, was entirely 
new and wholly revolutionary, because it 
denied the House of Commons the power of 

saying “Aye” on one Vote, and “No’’ 
on another. It had never been suggested 
or proposed before. That also was a 
matter for reconsideration. 


As the House would have seen he had 
avoided raising any questions of formality. 
The matters he had dealt with were 
matters of substance. They affected the 
credit of the House, and the character of 

‘its work. The forms and traditions of 
this House, and above all when these 
secured adequate debate, and even lengthy 
discussion, were the very guarantee of the 
character of the work the House did. It 
was because it was felt that, at any rate, 
matters had been thoroughly thrashed 
out, and well debated, that it had had its 
distinguishing character of finality. No 
doubt it was tempting for a Minister 
to say: “I want to pass the Bill 
rapidly, and therefore, 1 will closure, 
closure, closure the Clauses—the whole 
of them from beginning to end.” But 
if they adopted that system the result 
would be that the same confidence 
would not be felt in the finality of their 
legislation and a Bill thus easily passed 
in one year would be as easily repealed 
in the next. He was not content to 
see this House become the slave of any 
Government, not even of the present 
/Government. He was not content to 
| see it become the pliant and powerless 
‘instrument either of the dangerous 
dreams of anarchist adventurers, or of 
the sickly rapacity of decadent reac ion- 
aries. The central principle of our 
Constitution was that the proposals of 
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Ministers should be subjected to the} Orders, two of which had been in exist- 
free voice and criticism of the people. | ence for forty years, and the others from 
It was in this House alone that voice | ten to fourteen years. He thought that 
and that criticism could be heard. This | was a case of throwing away the dirty 
House was the central citadel of the | water before getting in the clean. At 
Constitution, and if they allowed their | least they might keep the old Orders 
outworks to be undermined, then the | until they were quite sure that they had 
citadel which had withstood the assaults | got something better in their place. 
of a race of giants might be demolished! The hon. Gentleman who had just 
by the feeble efforts of a race of pigmies, spoken made a most excellent sugges- 
and they themselves be stoned with the | tion—viz., that the matter should be re- 


ruins of their own defences. 


(3.15.) Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that he should have expected that before | 
the House was asked to adopt such a' 
sweeping suggestion the right hon. | 
Gentleman would have given some 
argument in its favour. The few words | 


which the right hon. Gentleman let fall | 
were of a most disheartening character to | 
hon. Members who had been working for | 
195 sittings. The right hon. Gentleman | 
said that if his Resolutions were not | 
passed all their labours would be wholly | 
wasted. He really thought that that | 
was a preposterous statement. Why did, 
the right hon. Gentleman make the new | 
Rules Sessional Orders if he did not | 
intend to give the House an opportunity | 


of trying them ? 


ferred to a Committee. He would ask the 
Prime Minister whether he would con- 
sider that suggestion, which was a most 
moderate one, and which would not 
give the right hon. Gentleman a fall. 
He had no doubt that the House would 
receive from such a deliberative body 
Resolutions which would be far better 
than those now proposed. The point 
he wished to take was that in the 
present state of the House and at the 
present time of the session, it was mon- 
strous that they should be asked to 
establish new Standing Orders. The 
House today was one of the thinnest 
they had had during the session ; one 
important section, namely, the Irish 
Members, who were deeply interested in 
all the Standing Orders, was absent. 
[An Hon. MemBer: ‘‘ Why?”] It did 
|not matter why. Why were not the 





| supporters of the Government present? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that there | It was because they were worn out and 
was no other way of proceeding under | exhausted by their prolonged labours. 
their system. Very few possessed the iron constitu- 
tions that would enable them to attend 


Mr. LOUGH said that the proposal | nearly 200 sittings in one year. Al- 
to make the Rules Standing Orders | though one important section of the 
might be made at any time; and House was absent, it was proposed to 
he would urge that it would be a most | make these crude and far-reaching ex- 
drastic proceeding to make them Stand- | periments Standing Orders. It seemed 
ing Orders without having given the | to him that that would be an improper 
House an opportunity of testing them. | thing to do, and that more time should 
The Supply Rule was invented by the | be allowed for the new Rules to be tried. 
right hon. Gentleman about seven years | The Prime Minister interrupted the hon. 
ago, and he thought it was a most | Gentleman opposite when he said that 
disastrous invention ; but for four years, | there had been no opportunity for exam- 
in order to give it a full trial, it remained | !™1ng the new Rules. The right hon. 
a Sessional Order. Surely, if the right Gentleman said that they were adopted 
hon. Gentleman thought it right to i" May; but the session was an extra- 


allow that interval in the case of the | ordinary session, and nothing had been 
Supply Rule, the House should be given | normal in it. Therefore, the trial ne 
an opportunity of testing the Rules now | to the a" Rules was practically w apt 4 
before the House, before they were made | less. What really ought to be done was 
Standing Orders. The right hon. Gentle- | to postpone the consideration of the 
man asked the House, without any ex-| matter until March, 1904 ; and if the new 


planation, to do away with six Standing | Rules worked well during the next session, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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the Prime Minister would have a case for 
making them Standing Orders. The 
session was interrupted by the Corona- 
tion, by the business the Government 
proposed, and by the pressure they 
applied. Moreover, one of the Rules—that 
relating to private business—was adopted 
when the pressure of private business was 


over, and the House had had no expe- | 


rience of how it would work. Then, in 
reference to the Supply Rule, on every 
occasion on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought it forward, he had opposed 
it, as he believed that its adoption 
destroyed the efficiency of the control 
of the House over Supply. He had no 
objection to the Closure, controlled by the 
Minister responsible or by the Chair. 
He believed that the Closure was 
absolutely necessary for the successful 
conduct of debate ; but the setting up 
of the guillotine was an entirely different 
thing. He believed that no business 
transacted in the House under the shadow 
of the guillotine was well transacted. For 
the past fortnight the House had been work- 
ing under the guillotine ; and would any 
hon. Memberargue that good work had been 
done during that period? It was said 
in reference to the Supply Rule, that 
after all the House had twenty-one days, 
even with the guillotine at the end, and 
that no harm resulted. He held an 
entirely different opinion. Since the 
Rule came into operation the debates in 
Supply had been perfectly worthless. 
Ministers did not trouble to make replies 
to the points which were raised, as they 
knew that the guillotine remained. It 
would not be in order for him to refer 
to the inordinate growth in the national 
expenditure, but he believed it was 
closely connected with the working of 
the Supply Rule. He would ask the 
Prime Minister whether the House 
should not be afforded a further oppor- 
tunity of testing the Rule before such a 
drastic change was made a Standing 
Order. He imagined that it was 
because the right hon. Gentleman 
was not quite clear as to the business 
to be brought on that he submitted his 
Motion; and he would ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consiaer the whole subject. 


Amendment proposed— 
‘To leave out all tne words after the word 
‘that,’ to the end of the Question, and add the 
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| words, ‘it is inexpedient at this period of the 
| session, and without further experience of the 
| Resolutions agreed to as Sessional Orders on 

17th February, 11th April, 28th April, and 
| 1st May, to consider a proposal that such 
| Resolutions be Standing Orders of the 
| House.’”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
‘that the Resolutions dealing with’ 
stand part of the Question.”—(J/r. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he had been 
reproached by the hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment for not having 
introduced his Motion with an elaborate 
statement of the reasons which had in- 
duced him to make it. The reason he 
did not adopt the course suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman was that he had 
made a very large number of speeches 
on the Sessional Rules before. They had 
been fully discussed by the House, and 
he was not aware of any argument 
which he desired to urge which he had 
not had an opportunity of urging. He 
had not the same affection for his own 
speeches which the hon. Gentleman had 
for his; therefore, he did not see why 
he should weary either the House or 
himself by repeating a twice-told tale ; 
and he thought it more respectful to his 
hon. friend and to the House to wait 
until he had heard the character of the 
attack about to be developed against 
the procedure the House was asked to 
‘adopt. Candidly he confessed he had 
heard no argument which the House had 
not previously heard fully developed 
during the many days the Sessional 
Rules were discussed ; and, consequently, 
it was hardly possible for him to impart 
any novelty into the debate that after- 
noon. He wished to correct before he 
went further, one extraordinary mistake 
into which the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken seemed to have fallen. 
The hon. Gentleman regarded—he was 
about to say he affected to regard—the 
procedure of turning Sessional into 
Standing Orders as an exception to the 
general practice of the House. The 
hon. Gentleman said: “ We have had 
/six months experience; cannot you 
‘give us a little more time?” The 
constant practice of the Hou-e where 
they had passed an Order which they 
desired to be a Standing Order, had 
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been to make it a Sessional Order, and { Members they could not do so. So far 
then pass the consequent Resolution | 


turning it into a Standing Order. | 
had had their rights preserved. as he 


Mr. LOUGH said that was not the 
case with the Supply Rule. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked if, because 
in that particular case he adopted that 
plan, the whole of the preceding practice 


as the Rule had been tried, it had worked 
out as intended; and private Members 


hoped they would bave in the future. 
Nothing that had yetoccurred had shaken 


‘his conviction that the Government had. 


| 
| 


of the House was to be thrown on one side, | 
and an entirely novel procedure adopted. | 
The great revolution ot the Closure which | 


Mr. Gladstone introduced into their pro- 
cedure in 1883, was passed on November 


24th, in an Autumn session, and Mr. | 


Gladstone moved that it be made into 
a Standing Order three days later, on 


the 27th. A series of new Rules, passed | 


by Mr. W. H. Smith, were finished 
on March 7th, and they were made 
Standing Orders on the same day with- 
out division. That was the practice of 
the House, and he could not understand 
how, on the ground of precedent, any 
objection could be taken to the course 
the Government now proposed. Coming 
to the criticisms of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, his bitter complaint of 
broken pledges on the part of the 
Government with regard to rights of 
private Members—— 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he had 
not intended to suggest that the pledge 
had been broken. He had intended to 
show, and thought he had shown, that 
the Rules had not worked out according 
to the expectations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR accepted the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, and said his 
suggestion as to the operation of the 
Rules on the rights of private Members 
was wholly mistaken. The Rules, as 
regarded the rights of private Members, 
had had little time to work, because of 
the late date at which they had come 
into operation. The Rule was intended 
to secure for private Members two nights 
a week before Easter, one night between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, all Fridays to 
Whitsuntide, and two Fridays after that 
date. That was the plan of the Rule. 
As it only came into operation on May | 
5th, it was obvious that even if the! 


in this Rule, as regards private Members’ 
rights replaced illusory privileges by 
rights which were smaller nominally in 
extent, but were much more likely to be 
preserved. As to the suggestion that pri- 
vate Members’ rights should revive after 
Michaelmas, such a plan never occurred 
to anybody out of an asylum. The 
necessity of an Autumn session was a 
cruel and hard one ; it was a necessity 
which no Government would be coerced 
into except by special circumstances, and 
when a Government did ask the House 
to come together in the Autumn it was 
not for the purpose of hearing abstract 
Resolutions discussed by private Members 
two nights in a week, but for the 
purpose of absolutely necessary Govern- 
ment business. He thought it plausible 
that the Government should be required 
to say what they were going to do, 
and to give some general idea as to 
the general necessity on which they 
justified imposing additional labour 
upon the House after Michaelmas, and 
therefore the word had been introduced 
when it was proposed as an Amendment ; 
but he absolutely denied that it was ever 
contemplated that the plan in operation 
before Easter should revive in an Autumn 
session, so as to have two nights then for 
abstract discussions and Fridays for 
private Members’ Bills. Then the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn objected to the 
Rule dealing with Private Bill legislation, 


and said how shocking it was to be asked 


to make this Rule permanent before the 
Committee appointed to consider Private 
Bill legislation had reported. But he did 
not remind the House that the Rule was 
deliberately excluded from the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the 
Prime Minister was overlooking an 
Amendment to the Resolution appointing 
the Committee—an Amendment the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself accepted. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR maintained that 


Government had wished to rob private | even in the amended form no difference 


Mr, A, J. Balfour: 
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was made to his contention. 
mittee were to consider the method of 


dealing with Private Bill Legislation | 


subject to this change. The next Rule | 
to which his hon. friend objected was the | 
Rule dealing with a quorum, and there. 
he was on ground where he always 


enjoyed himself. He was discussing | 
the Long Parliament, and what he 
regarded as the true constitutional 


doctrine by which this House ought 
to regulate its behaviour; and one 
of his objections, he understood, was 
that the Rule embodied in a concrete 
form the old practice of the House that 
forty was a quorum, so that if there 
were not forty present the House could 
not vote. Surely a precedent that went 
back 262 years to the Long Parliament 
ought to satisfy his hon. friend and 
other opponents on the ground of 
ancient usage. His hon. friend insisted 
on having an absolute majority. That 
would be a change indeed, and if 
seriously desired would amply justify the 
wish of any hon. Member that not too 
much business should be accomplished. 
In arguing that the Rule did not 
encourage attendance before ten, the 
hon. Member made a great point of one 
division in which the Government was 
only in a majority of seventeen. The 
average of Members voting in divisions, 
taken in the three-quarters of an hour 
after nine o’clock during the Autumn 
session, was 200, therefore there was 
experimental proof that the Rule did not 
empty the House between nine and ten 
o'clock, and there was no reason why an 
excellent Rule should not become part of 
the machinery of debate. No doubt it 
was perfectly true, as the hon. Gentle- 
man pointed out, that the practice of 
amending Rules bit by bit as necessity 
arose led to a collection of dicta extremely 
difficult to comprehend, and, with advan- 
tage, the Rules might be redrafted, and 
the task of redrafting them might with | 
advantage be left to a Committee. But 
he went much further than his hon. 
friend proposed to go, because one of 
the new Rules which he had proposed, 
when passed, would greatly consoli- | 
date the power of the House. He/| 
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Consolidation Bills. It was no use sending 
the Rules to a Committee if they were to 
be considered Clause by Clause as they 
came back to the House. The various 
Rules must be run into a coherent mould 
and the House must deliberately abstain 
from redrafting the details or discussing 
the principles of its own Standing Orders. 
He understood his hon. friend to object 
to that. All he could say was that as 
long as he objected he would never see 
the end attained that he desired. No 
Government were going to occupy the 
whole session, not in altering the substance 
or improving the details of the Rules, 
but merely in redrafting them. If they 
were going to send the Rules to a 
Committee, and then, when the Rules 
came back, have the right to discuss the 
principle and language of every Rule, 
they would have to spend not merely an 
ordinary session, but also an Autumn 
session over the business. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
whether, if it was found necessary to 
make some minute change which did not 
affect the general consolidation, the right 
hon. Gentleman would allow the Coim- 
mittee to report that matter separately, 
so that it could be discussed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the right 
hon. Gentleman had probably missed 
what he said, viz. that the kind of 
machinery that he had proposed for 
Consolidation Bills might with advantage 
be used for redrafting the Rules of the 
House. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain thay 
machinery. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought Mr. 
Speaker might have something to say 
to that. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must say that this 
is opening up an entirely new question, 
and it would offer a wide field of argu- 
ment, which is not covered by the present 
Motion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he had been 





thought the redrafting of the Rules/ betrayed into mentioning the point, with 
might very well be referred to a Com- | out in the least intending'*to develop it, by 
mittee, on much the same conditions as| some observations of his hon. friend. 
he had proposed in the new Rule for He gladly dropped the subject, and was 
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sorry he had gone so far. In conclusion, 
he would make one practical observation. 
The House could not avoid passing these 
Rules without plunging its whole system 
of Standing Orders for the next session 
into hopeless confusion, and the session 
would have to be spent in trying to clean 
up the mess. That was neither business 
nor commonsense. His hon. friend was 


anxious for the rights of private Members. | 


But if these Rules were dropped, the 
House would have to meet early next 
year and spend next session as it had 
spent this, during which time private 
Members would have no rights whatever 
except on Wednesdays. 
not think the matter required argument. 
The House had spenc a very large amount 
of important Parliamentary time in dis- 
cussing and rediscussing with, as he 
thought, unnecessary minuteness, these 
provisions. He asked the House not to 
let all that trouble be absolutely wasted, 
but to embody the changes in the con- 
stitution of the House. In his opinion 
the changes had worked extremely well. 
Heavy as had been the labour thrown on 
the House, it would have been much 
heavier without these Rules. He would 
not say a word as to the general merits 
of the whole scheme of the Government, 
but he did say that not to pass these five 
new Standing Orders would be to throw 
upon Parliament next session an abso- 
lutely unnecessary burden of new work, 
or rather, of old work revived and to be 
re-done—a proceeding which would be 


utterly unworthy of the traditions of a| 


business-like Assembly. 


(3.50.) Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Hert- 
fordshire, St. 


the complaint that the House had | 
not had sufficient experience of the 
working of the new Rules was a 


legitimate criticism now to make. The 
order with regard to opposed private 
business admittedly dealt with a 
most important matter. If the Com- 


mittee, about the reference to which. 


the Prime Minister and the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn had a slight 


controversy, was to consider the con- | 
dition of private business, subject to this | 
change, it could not very well help con- | 


sidering the change itself. It could not 
report that the change was a bad one, 
but it could find that private business 
worked extremely badly subject to the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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change, which came to much the same 
thing. During the autumn sittings, 
'with the exception of the question of 
the “Tubes,” the House had had no 
|opposed private business of impor- 
|tance to deal with. That was partly 
due to the fact that the time fixed for 
| private business was an inconvenient 
/one to Parliamentary agents and others. 
He agreed that the House ought not to 
be controlled by those agents, but it 
would be a serious matter if private 
| business were driven upstairs outside 
‘the purview of the House and con. 
ducted entirely in Committee, without 
the House having the opportunity of 
reviewing questions which, though 
private in form were public in char- 
acter. Railway and County Council 
Bills dealt with questions of great public 
importance, which ought to be carefully 
considered by the House itself, but he 
believed that this new Rule wouldt end 
to discourage that sort of business from 
coming before the House at all. At 
any rate, sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed to show whether or not that 
would be its effect. He based his claim 
not on precedent, but on commonsense. 
Then as to the quorum, he thought 
the Rule regarding that matter ought not 
yet to be made a Standing Order. The 
quorum was an extremely low one. He 
did not advocate the foreign quorums, 
but other Assemblies certainly had in 
‘their high quorums a check against 
rash and reckless legislation, which the 
House of Commons did not possess. 
The whole of this quorum question 
really turned on the dinner-hour 
‘interval, and that had not yet been 
properly tested. 


the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the question of the dinner- 
hour interval did not arise on _ the 
Resolution before the House. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea, 
District) asked whether, inasmuch as 
the Motion proposed to repeal Standing 
| Orders 4 to 8, the hon. Member would 
not be in order in arguing in favour of 
those Standing Orders as against the new 
proposals, 


*Mr. SPEAKER: No. The Motion 
proposes to repeal certain Standing 
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Orders on the ground that they are | 
inconsistent with the Standing Orders | 
which the House has voted. It is the | 
same as with the repeal schedules in a | 
Bill, upon which you may discuss | 
whether or not. the enactments proposed 
to be repealed are really inconsistent | 
with the new Bill, but you cannot again 
discuss the merits of the Bill itself. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS said he had no | 
intention of developing the point; he 
desired to confine himself to saying that 
the quorum rule was framed in order to 
give Members a dinner interval, and the 
two questions really stood or fell together 
as far asthe work of the House was con- 
cerned. He looked upon this Rule as 
the least considered, worst drafted, and 
most undesirable of all, and therefore 
strongly hoped the Prime Minister would 
see his way to except it from the Motion. 
Where there was not a sufficient quorum 
present, then there could be no discus- 
sion, because the numbers present were 
insufficient and did not fairly represent 
the House. What were they going to 
do with these Rules? They might com- 
mence with a Bill like the Wild Birds 
Preservation Bill, discuss it for twenty 
minutes, and then have a division. 
Then they might find that they had not 
sufficient numbers. Then they might 
turn to another Bill, discuss it for twenty 
minutes, and again find that they had not 
enough Members present to deal witn it. | 
Then they might fly to the Home Rule 
Bill and discuss it at their leisure. This 
was no distortion or twisting of the words 
of this Standing Order. Then there was 
the Business in Supply Rule, which he 
protested against when it was intro- 
duced. He regretted that at the end of | 
one of the most punishing sessions which 
they had ever gone through a proposal 
of this kind should be introduced. 
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revision of the Rules he moved an Amend- 
ment that the whole matter should be 
referred to a Select Committee. They 
would then have had an opportunity of 
discussing all these points which in 
themselves might apparently be trivial, 
yet when considered in the mass were 
quite necessary for the good working of 
the business of the House of Commons 
and the maintenance of the rights of 
hon. Members of the House. At that 
time he contended that before the House 
proceeded to alter the Rules it should 
have the advantage of the experience of 
some of the most important Members of 
the House. His Amendment was at- 
tacked and derided as being entirely out 
of the question, but he thought events 
had shown that not much time would 
have been lost, and a good deal of heat 
and misunderstanding would have been 
saved if that particular course had been 


followed. They had already spent a great 


many days over these Rules, and he sym- 
pathised and also associated himself with 
the right hon. Gentleman in the wish 
that the House should not be called upon 
again unnecessarily to go over exactly 
the same ground in regard to these 
particular Rules as they went over before, 
but he did not imagine that that would 
be likely to occur in any case. He would 
quote as a reason this long and compli- 
cated Sessional Order with regard to 
Supply, which was very much opposed 
by some hon. Members, and, no doubt, 
approved of by others. It had been 
renewed session after session to the best 
of his recollection, and no very long time 
had been required by the House in dis- 
cussing it. Speeches were made and 
perhaps a division might have been 


taken, but no great amount of time had 


been wasted in the renewal of this Stand- 


|ing Order. How did they stand? These 


Rules, the merits of which he was not 


| now going to discuss, were really vital in 


their effect upon the rights of private 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said his right hon. friend had given 
them his reasons for choosing this 
day—-which he admitted was pro- 
bably the only available day this 
session —for inviting the House to 
turn these Sessional Orders into 
Standing Orders. Some hon. Members 
might have it in their recollection that 
when the First Lord of the Treasury 
brought foward his scheme for the 
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Members, and in regard to the rights of 
hon. Members at large. He should have 
thought that it would at least have been 
of great advantage and assistance to the 
House if they could have had a much 
longer experience of the working of these 
Rules than they had had. ‘This had 


| been altogether an exceptional session. 


These Rules were not passed until 

that portion of the session, which was 

particularly the private Members’ part, 
2K 
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had gone, and now they were asked to 
bind themselves by these Rules for all 
time. He should have thought that there 
were two alternatives, one of which might 
have been adopted—one was that they 
should trust the House to renew these 
Rules at the beginning of the next session ; 
and the other alternative was to give the 
House an easy opportunity of reviewing 
the step it was now asked to take. Would 
it not be possible to pass these Rules for 
a period of one or two years for the 
express purpose of giving the House an 
opportunity of judging as to their effect. 
As regarded the disposition of the time 
of private Members, they had practically 
had no experience at all of the Rule. 
The apportionment of the time for the 
real discussion of private Bills was now, 
in certain cases, left to the Chairman of 
Committees. They did not know vet how 
that arrangement would work, for the Rule 
had very seldom come into operation. If 
he might say so, with all due respect to the 
Chairman, he thought it was rather a 
risky Rule. The additional fact had been 
disclosed in the course of this short debate 
that there was a Committee sitting not 
upon this Rule itself, because it was un- 
necessary to make the Rule the basis of 
the inquiry, but that Committee might 
throw a great deal of light upon the 
question which might induce the House 
to alter or modify the Rule itself. They 
had not received the report of the Com- 
mittee yet, and it was no answer to say 
that the Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question subject to the pro- 
visions of that Rule, because the result of 
their inquiry must serve to guide the 
House with regard to the propriety of the 
Rule. As for the quorum, no one could 
say that the hour between nine and ten 
o'clock was a satisfactory element in their 
day’s work just now. He had seen 
Members talking with great prolixity 
during that time with some object which 
was left for them to discover. He had 
seen even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer engaged in this operation of 
making a very much more lengthy speech 
than was usually expected from him, with 
a strange habit of always casting his eye 
up to the clock. The picture which had 
been drawn by some hon. Members of the 
series of divisions which might be taken, 
and the rapid passing in consequence of 
the smallness of the numbers to some 
fresh subject, did not redound either to 
the credit or to the practical efficiency of 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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the House. He was not going to enter 
into the question of the dinner hour, but 
undoubtedly the main object of this 
new arrangement as to a quorum 
was to _ provide _ sufficient elbow 
room and elasticity for those who dined. 
It was one of his great objections to 
many of these Rules that they regarded 
the convenience and comfort of Members 
rather thanthe public services. This 
Rule might be one of those instances, 
He would now pass on to the Rule in 
regard to Supply. He admitted that in 
regard of this Rule they had had a good 
deal of experience, but yet, for his own 
part, he shrank from making it a per- 
manent Order. His great objection to 
the Rule as it stood was not so much the 
guillotine, or its ludicrous closing of 
Supply, but it was the effect of the Rule 
upon the whole proceedings of Supply. 
From the beginning to the end of the 
session, the Government of the day—he 
did not say the present Government in 
particular but any Government — did 
not care two straws what the time of 
the House was occupied upon, for each 
Minister knew that when his vote was 
put down he had only to sit on the 
Bench opposite, look wise, and stand the 
racket as well, because he knew the thing 
would come to an end at some fixed 
time or other. Whether the discussion 
was upon one point in his administra- 
tion or another, if the day was given to 
the discussion, whether it was the Board 
of Trade or the Home Office Vote, at the 
end of the discussion the Minister could 
shut up his box with satisfaction and go 
away, knowing that for the next twelve 
months he had a clean sheet. He did 
not think that such a Rule conduced to 
the efficient working of the Committee 
of Supply. The Government was con- 
sidered to be entitled to say “Here 
are your 23 or 25 days for Supply 
and do what you like with them. 
What does it matter to us? Some 
hon. Members wish to talk about one 
thing and some about another — settle 
it amongst yourselves. What does it 
matter to the Government? Weare here 
to answer your questions and to make 
speeches in reply. That is our function 
and you may do what you like.” But that 
was not the proper way to conduct the 
Supply business of the House of Com 
mons, and it was fatal to any effective 
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criticism on the part of hon. Members of 
the House. That was the main objection 
he had to the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Under the old practice, 
which he admitted was open to the 
objection that nobody ever knew what 
business was coming on, at all events the 
Government knew that if there was an 
awkward question in connection with a 
certain Department sooner or later they 
must face it. But under the new system 
they might never face it, because when 
the vote for that Department came on the 
time might be taken up—possibly by 
some of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment—discussing some other item, and the 
real thing of which they were afraid never 
came before the House. But the two 
days had been spent, and away went the 
Minister singing, not coram latrone, but 
singing because he was free from the 
ordeal which, under the order of procedure, 
he would have to pass through. That 
was a very serious objection to the whole 
system, and it was on that ground mainly 
that he was averse from making this a per- 
manent Standing Order. He agreed with 
the criticisms of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, but the substantial point 
was that there had not been experience 
sufficient to justify the making of these 
Orders permanent. It was desirable that 
the House should have some further 
opportunity, either by a Committee, after 
further experience, or by renewing the 
Rules for one or two sessions experi- 
mentally, of knowing better what it was 
doing before they were permanently 


adopted. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) approved of the suggestion 
that a limited time should be assigned, 
say during next session, for the House 


to have an opportunity of testing 
the merits or demerits of these 


new proposals, instead of establishing 
them as Standing Orders now. ‘There 
could be no doubt that the present 
position of the House with regard to 
these Rules was highly inconvenient and 
anomalous. Many hon. Members did not 
know what Rules were in force and what 
were not. If they were asked now to 
terminate the suspense and finally close 
the chapter, he could understand it, but 
they were told that some of the Rules 
dealing with most important parts of the 
subject were to stand over sine die, and 
hot even an attempt made to discuss or 
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consider them during the present session 
of Parliament. It was desirable that the 
House should retain an open mind with 
regard to the Rules as a whole, before those 
now under consideration were established as 
Standing Orders. Some of the Rules were 
in what might be called a mutilated 
condition, being partly in operation and 
partly in suspense. There were several 
of the Rules which could only be said to 
be of a tentative character until they 
were completed by the entire passage of 
the whole scheme. It appeared to be 
much more reasonable that the House 
should have an opportunity of seeing how 
the Rules worked, and that it should not 
be called upon to convert into Standing 
Orders experimental suggestions which 
even the authors of them were doubtful 
how they would work. He trusted that 
the House would not be in a hurry in 
respect of this question. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said he 
agreed with most of the criticisms 
made by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn in the peech in which he 
moved the Amendment. The real 
question which the House had now to 
consider was whether these Sessiona 
Orders ought or ought not to be made 
Standing Orders. He contended that the 
burden of proof of that proposition lay 
upon the Government, and he should 
like to know whether any member of the 
Government could quote any precedent 
for converting Sessional Orders of this 
character, passed under the circumstances 
in which these became Orders, into Stand- 
ing Orders at the end of a session. The 
earliest of these orders came _ into 
operation on 11th April, and the latest 
on Ist May, and it appeared to him to be 
quite against the ordinary course of 
business in this House to attempt to 
convert the Sessional Orders, passed after 
the crucial stage of the session had passed, 
into Standing Orders, especially when 
they related to what might be called the 
fundamental Rules of Procedure of the 
House. He asked the House to consider 
the arguments which might well be urged 
against the present proposition were not 
sufficient either to induce the Government 
to withdraw the motion, or, at any rate, 
to limit the application of the Motion to 
one other session, and take the course 
of appointing a Committee to consider 
the whole matter. The first argument 
on which he based his support of the 
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Amendment was their want of experience | of the time which, he understood from 
of the new Orders. The first of these | the declarations of the Prime Minister, 
Sessional Orders gave Mr. Speaker power, | it was intended they should have. The 
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if he thought necessary, to adjourn the 
House without Question put, or to 
suspend a sitting for a time to be named 
by him. He was not indisposed to en- 
large the powers of Mr. Speaker in case 


of disturbance arising in the House, but | 


he should like to remind hon. Members 
that there had been times in the history 
of the House when Mr. Speaker at- 


tempted to leave the Chair against its | 


will, and in obedience to higher orders. 
He did not wish to go back to the times 


when the constitutional relations between | 


the Crown and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were different from what they 
were now, but still he thought they 
ought to be very wary before they 
parted with their time-honoured privi- 
leges by giving, notwithstanding the 
confidence they might have in any occu- 
pant of the Chair, undue power to Mr. 
Speaker to adjourn the House. He 
pointed out that the power of adjourning 
an ordinary sitting was a very different 
power from that of adjourning the House. 
He did not believe this Sessional Order 
had had any adequate discussion. Cer- 
tainly there had been no experience of 
its application, and in the interest of the 
privileges of this House he protested 
against so grave an alteration as would 
be involved in making this Order a 
Standing Order. He would not enlarge 
upon their want of experience. It was 
practically admitted by the Prime 
Minister that these five Orders, passed 
in what would be mid-session in an 


ordinary session, had not really been | 


tested from day to day and from week to 
week. 
making these Sessional Orders Standing 
Orders was that they would add gravely 
to the uncertainty of their Rules in 


regard to the conduct of Parliamentary | 


business. If these were made Standing 
Orders in the present condition in which 
the Standing Orders were left as the 
result of the Resolutions passed in the 
earlier part of the session, it would be 
impossible for any Member to ascertain 


what was the law in regard to the| 


conduct of Parliamentary _ business. 
Referring to the rule on “Priority of 
Business,” he said that as it at present 
stood it might deprive private Members 
Mr. Brynmor Jones. 


His second argument against 


| Rule said— 


| “That unless the House otherwise direct— 
Government Business shall have precedence at 
| every Sitting except the Evening Sittings on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and the Sitting on 
Friday. At the Evening Sittings of Tuesday 
and Wednesday Notices of Motion and Public 
Bills, other than Government Bills, shall have 
precedence of Government Business.” 


He understood from the declaration 
made by the Prime Minister that the 
evening Sittings on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday were not to be interfered 
with in any way. 


THe SECRETARY To tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Grant 
Lawson, Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk) said 
this was an arrangement come to and 
embodied in the Rule. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said it was an 
arrangement forced upon the House, 
He submitted that these Sessional Orders 
should not at the present time be con- 
verted into Standing Orders. The diffi- 
culty of carrying on the business of the 
House could not be efficiently met by 
merely reducing the rights of private 
Members. More drastic measures were 
necessary. He was not referring to the 
desirability of devolving private business 
by some such system as that which ap- 
plied to Scotland, or the devolving of 
other business on local bodies in a 
county or groups of counties; but he 
did not think the Government in the 
course they were taking were going the 
right way to meet what might be 
called the breakdown of Parliamentary 
business. In dealing with questions of 
Supply, why should not the principle of 
Grand Committees be applied? Why 
should not the Navy and Army Estimates 
be sent to a Grand Committee upstairs, 
and only the Report stage dealt with on 
the floor of the House? He could not 
properly go into these matters at present, 
but in view of all the circumstances he 
could not vote for making the Sessional 
Orders Standing Orders. 


| (4.35.) Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, 
| Altrincham) said he quite agreed with 
‘the Prime Minister that there was very 
| little novelty about this discussion, s0 
| much time having been devoted to the 
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subject in the early part of the session. 
No wonder they were here on the Ist of 
December, looking to the amount of time 
that had been spent in the discussion of 
these Rules. There was work enough for 
a session if only the Rules and one 
small Bill had been taken. The Prime 
Minister told them that the House should 
not waste all the time it had spent by 
discussing the Rules again next Session. 
But it was not on the Rules they were 
discussing today that so much time had 
been spent. It was on the Rules which 
they could not discuss and which were 
not on the Paper that time was spent. He 
ventured to think the House would find 


Business of 


out that there were Rules passed 
hurriedly which would have to be 
changed. There were gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench who took part in 


passing the new Rules who were not 
quite so comfortable now when they came 
to the working of them. He did not 
wish to go through the objections he took 
on a former occasion to the Rules. 
He thought the House must logically 
turn these Rules into Standing Orders, 


although personally he should vote 
against them. The power given to 
Mr. Speaker to adjourn the House 


had rather a foreign flavour. In this 
House Mr. Speaker had the almost entire 
confidence of Members, whereas in certain 
foreign Assemblies the Chairman was the 
one party who was not considered at 
all. This Rule was also dangerous, 
because, as had been pointed out before, 
an arrangement could be made to create 
senes of disorder with the view of 
avoiding a division which would not be 
satisfactory to those in possession of the 
House at the time. He thought the 
Rule as to “Priority of Business” was most 
satisfactorv. The axis on which the 
whole of the Rule rotated was the word 
“Easter.” Easter was a movable feast, 
and therefore it was not a proper time 
on which to base the working of the 
Rule from year to year. Some years it 
might be advantageous to private Mem- 
bers, and other years it would not be. 
When the question of the Rules relating 
to private business was under discussion, 
they were told that the whole matter 
would be referred to a Committee, and 
certainly it was understood that the 
House would have an opportunity of 
Teviewing the Report of the Committee 
before any steps were taken to make 
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the Sessional Orders Standing Orders of 
the House. They had not a Report from 
that Committee, and yet they were ask e 
to make these Rules Standing Orders. 
What they asked to do now might or 
might not be satisfactory, but at the 
present moment they had not got infor- 
mation on the subject. He objected 
very strongly to the collective closure of 
Supply. In his opinion it was not so 
much the old Rules that were at fault as 
the men who used them. Let Ministers 
adapt themselves and the business of the 
House to the Rules, as many better men 
had done before them. He should vote 
against the Motion as a Conservative who 
wished to see the honour and dignity of 
the House maintained. This was not to 
be done by meddling and tinkering with 
the Rules. 


Mr. HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.) said 
that it was an important question which 
had been raised today, and as he was the 
only Member from Ireland on either side 
of the House who had taken part in the 
debate, he felt it was his bounden duty 
to enter his protest in behalf of that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom against these 
rules being made Standing Orders, and so 
stereotyped. The Motion had _ been 
sprung upon the House because in the 
exigencies of the Education Bill, which 
did not affect Ireland or Scotland, there 
happened to be a dies non, and it was con- 
venient to the Government to bring for- 
ward this important question. He 
doubted very much whether there were 
now forty Members present, but he was 
not going to make a point of that. He 
would not discuss the different Rules in 
detail, but he was rather astonished at 
what appeared to him to be the only argu- 
ment advanced by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in justification of his position, 
namely, that he ought to have moved to 
make these new Rules Standing Orders in 
April and May last when they became 
Sessional Orders. That was no answer to 
the very able arguments of the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn. He could 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument if the proposal to make the 
Rules Standing Orders had been made 
when the whole discussion was fresh in 
the minds of Members, but the arguments 
which were formerly stated had probably 
escaped their recollection. The very first 
of the Sessional Orders struck at the root 
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of the independence of the House of 
Commons. It was repugnant to one’s 
preconceived notions of the independence 
of the House of Commons that the power 


of adjourning the House in the way pro- 


posed should be conferred on the Speaker, 
no matter how eminent he might be, and 
no matter how fully, as in the present 
case, he might enjoy the confidence of 
both sides of the House. That should 
not be made aStanding Order with- 
out the utmost deliberation. One 
of the Rules to which he _ wished 
particularly to call their attention was that 
about Supply. 
to complain of the way she had been 
treated by this country with regard to 
financial relations. A Committee of this 
House had found that [reland had been 
overtaxed to the extent of between two 
and a half and three millions a year. 
Every new tax that was imposed created 
a new injustice. Having regard to the 
finding of that Committee, this new Order 
for closuring Supply would operate most 
unjustly to Ireland. This session oniy 
three days were allotted to the Irish 
Estimates. The result was that the 
guillotine fell upon a large number of 
Irish Votes without Ireland being able to 
raise her voice in protest against the 
injustices inflicted upon her. He objected 
to that Rule being made a Standing Order 
in the absence of every Irish Member but 
himself. If the Irish Members were 
present, they would oppose it. He 
strongly deprecated this attempt on the 
part of the Government to snatch the 
passage of those Standing Orders in an 
almost deserted House. 


CotoneEL SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
Bootle) said he considered the Govern- 
ment perfectly justified in bringing 
forward this proposal. With regard to 
the grievances of private Members, com- 
plaints were frequently made of the time 
of private Members being taken by the 
Government. But itsecmed to him that 
the question of Government should be 
regarded as a whole, and he thought that 
the parochial questions which were 
brought forward by private Members 
would be more appropriately discussed in 
such a tribunal as the Grand Committee, 
leaving the time of the House entirely 
for the consideration of great Imperial 
matters. 
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(Standing Orders the power of the 
Speaker to adjourn the House, on ap- 
propriate occasion—although it was 
adopted from the practice of foreign 
| Parliaments, it was a very necessary 
power, and he heartily -supported it 
as he should the whole of them with 
one exception. The one Rule to which he 
objected was the Supply Rule, and 
although he was going to support the 
Government on the whole measure, he 
hoped this point would receive their 
particular attention at some other time. 
Supply ought not to be allowed to drag 
on to the end of the session and then be 
voted en bloc. Theconstitutional function 
of the House was to provide Supplies for 
the carrying on of the business of the 
country. It was its duty to discuss 
every one of these Votes, to inquire how 
it was proposed to spend the money, 
and to reject it if necessary ; but that 
‘duty it could not discharge if numbers 
of the Votes were carried en bloc at the 
end of the session. Apart from that, he 
thought the new Rules were wise and 
salutary. 


Mr. BRYCE admitted the difficulty 
of keeping the Rules as they now 
were, but he thought that it was far 
better to continue the temporary arrange- 
ment for some time longer than for the 
House to commit themselves irrevocably 
to the Rules. He therefore hoped that 
they would be carried over to next 
session, in order to give hon. Members an 
opportunity of reconsidering their merits. 
There was one group of Rules in which 
the House certainly required more 
experience—namely, those affecting the 
sittings of the House. He believed the 
Rule fixing the sitting of the House at 
2 o'clock was disapproved of on both 
sides of the House. Many Members 
were debarred from attending before 
4 o’clock, and it was impossible for a 
Minister to attend to his Departmental 
work properly when he had to be in the 
House at 20’clock. He protested against 
its being supposed that the House 
generally acquiesced in that arrangement, 
and he hoped the House would take the 
earliest opportunity of reconsidering it. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 


With regard to the first of the | Molton) said this was a very unsatis- 


Rules proposed to be stereotyped as | factory method of dealing with the Rules, 


Mr. Hemphill. 
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as was shown by the fact that for some 
hours less than thirty Members had been 
present, and four out of every five who 
had spoken upon them from the Unionist 
side were against making them Standing 
Orders. He supposed, however, it was 
useless to make any further appeal to the 
Government upon the subject. He pro- 
tested against the Rules being made per- 
manent, and would suggest that the Gov- 
ernment should adopt the plan of the 
Leader of the Opposition, and continue 
them as temporary Rules until January, 
1904, and so give the House a further 
opportunity of reconsidering them. 


*Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said 
he entirely approved of what had been 
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said by the Leader of the Opposition. 
His desire that more time should be 
given for the consideration of these Rules 
was very much strengthened by arguing 
by analogy from the new Rules which 
had already been made Standing Orders, 
which had in many respects proved in- 
convenient. He could not but think that 
the only Conservative in this matter sit- 
ting on the Front Benches was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position. 


(5.12.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 144; Noes, 
60. (Division List No. 601.) 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte | Flower, Ernest 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 


Anson, Sir William Reynell 


Forster, Henry William 


| Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
| Nicholson, William Graham 











Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Barry, Sir Francis T. (Windsor 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Bond, Edward 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J A( Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDix’n 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt Hn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 


Foster,PhilipS.(Warwick,S. W | Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 


Gardner, Ernest | Parker, Sir Gilbert 

Garfit, William | Perey, Earl 

Godson, SirAugustusFrederick | Pretyman, Ernest George 
Gordon, MajEvans-(T’rH’ml’ts | Purvis, Robert 
Gore,HnG,R.C.Ormsby-(Salop | Pym, C. Guy 

Gore, Hn. 8. F. Ormsby-(Line. | Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Goschen, Hon.George Joachim | Rattigan, Sir William Henry 








Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert | 
Greene, SirEW(B’ryS Edm’nds 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. | 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. | 
HamiltonRtHnLordG. (Midd’x | 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heath, Arthur Howard (Hanley 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Hobhouse,Rt HnH(Somerset,E | 
Hogg, Lindsay 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m | 
Johnstone, Heywood 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 
Lambton,Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Lawson, John Grant 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry | 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. | 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William | 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, Reginald J. (Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred | 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 

Milvain, Thomas | 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walth’mstow 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute | 


Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S.Forde (Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Ropuer, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel W alter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 
Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 


| Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Myles 


Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Sharpe. William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 


| Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 


Smith, JamesParker(Lanarks. ) 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 


| Stone, Sir Benjamin 

| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
, Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, RtHn.SirWilliamH. 
Whiteley, H.( Ashton und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A. Stanley( York, E.R.) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 
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Allan, Sir William (Gateshead 
Atherley-Jones, L 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Black, Alexander William 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannermao, Sir H. 
Carew, James Laurence 
Crombie, John William 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 








{COMMONS} 
NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor(Sw’nsea 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 
Lloyd-George, ‘David 








Lowther, Rt. Hon. James(Kent 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe | 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen | 





the House. 












Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 
Shackleton, David James 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer,RtHnC.R.(Northants 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.,) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene (Clackmannan 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.} 
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Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph Moss, Samuel 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Emmott, Alfred 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
Gladstone, Rt. HnHerbert John 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


Rigg, Richard 





(5.23.) Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.), in moving to omit from the Motion 
the proposed new Standing Order giving 
Mr. Speaker power to adjourn the House 
or suspend the sitting, if in the interests 
of order he thinks it desirable so to do, 
‘ said he approached the question with the 
most profound respect for the dignity of 
the Chair, and with an utter lack of 
sympathy with any disorder, grave or 
trivial, that might occur in the House. 
The House of Commons was not only a 
Chamber of Legislature, it was also the 
forum of national and public debate ; and, 
if order were Heaven’s first law, it was 
certainly the first condition of the 
existence of the House of Commons. It 
was unfortunately true that in the past 
scenes of disorder had arisen, and might 
arise in future, and he concurred in the 
view that Mr. Speaker's responsibility in 
the matter ought not to be made greater 
unless at the same time his powers were 
increased. But it was none the less 
necessary for the House to be careful lest 
it went too far. He had a general as 
well as a particular objection to the pro- 
posal to make this Rule a Standing Order. 
The general objection was that since this 
Sessional Order was passed there had 
happily been no occasion on which it had 
been necessary to put it into operation, 
so that it had not been put to the test of 
experiment. The particular objection 
was not so much to the whole of the 
Sessional Order as a part, but by the Rules 
of the House he was compelled to move 
the omission of the whole. He took no 
exception to the proposal that Mr. 





Norton, Capt. Cecil William | 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Price, Robert John 


Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Runciman, Walter 








Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Chas, Henry (Hull, W. 
Yoxall, James Henry 


Mr. Gibson Bowles and 


| 
| TELLERS FOR THE NOEs— 
Mr. Lough. 


Speaker should be permanently em- 
powered to suspend the sitting on grave 
disorder arising. That was a power 
which resided in all Presidents or Chair- 
men of foreign Assemblies, and which 
ought to reside in the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. He drew a dis- 
tinction, however, between suspending 
the sitting and adjourning the House. 
For Mr. Speaker to suspend the sitting 
and thus give heated passions an oppor- 
tunity to cool was one thing, but for Mr. 
Speaker to have within his own power 
the prerogative of adjourning the House 
was one of much wider import. At 
present the one power which could 
adjourn the House was the House itself, 
and he hesitated to agree to the proposal 
now made. A further objection was that 
the power, if given, would under certain 
circumstances devolve also upon not only 
the Chairman of Committees but also the 
Deputy Chairman, and hitherto a notable 
distinction had always been drawn 
between the occupant of the Chair and 
the Chairman of Committees. For these 
reasons he asked the House to hesitate 
before it yielded up its historic right and 
privilege of determining when its sittings 
should come to an end. He submitted 
that the power to suspend the sitting 
would be sufficient for all occasions that 
were likely to arise, and therefore moved 
the Amendment standing in his name. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.), in seconding the Amendment, said 
that this was another illustration of the 
extreme inconvenience of the rapidity 
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with which these Rules had been rushed 
through the House without due inquiry. 
On a former occasion the Leader of the 
Opposition made out a strong case for a 
Committee to inquire as to the probable 
effect of these and other proposals. 
Before that Committee, Mr. Speaker and 
his illustrious predecessor, some of 
the most experienced Members of 
the House and the Clerks at the 
Table, would have placed their views, 
and it would have been interesting to 
see What defence the Government made 
for this proposal. It was rather ex- 
traordinary that when this, one of the 
most important of the proposed changes, 
was under consideration, the Prime 
Minister should not be present to reply 
to arguments which had been advanced. 
But it was all on a piece with the light- 
hearted and irresponsible way in which 
the Government had entered upon this 
path of change. To tamper with the 
ancient Rulesand privileges of the House 
was a most serious matter; they had 
had far too short a period for discussion, 
and now, with all respect to the hon. 
(rentleman on the Treasury Bench, they 
were to have anentirely unauthoritative 
reply. To give Mr. Speaker—for whom 
he had the greatest respect—the right to 
initiate anything in the House was a 
grave constitutional change. Hitherto 
Mr. Speaker had been the servant of the 
House, having simply to interpret the 
wish of the House, but now he was to 
be put in the invidious position of 
having to initiate or regulate the business 
of the House himself. That was a 
power which might eventually lead to a 
grave infringement of the rights and 
privileges of the House of Commons, 
and therefore he earnestly supported 
the Amendment of his hon. friend. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the words, ‘the power of the 
Speaker to adjourn the House or suspend the 
Sitting.’ ’”—(Mr. Yoxall.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said he hoped it 
would be a long time before they had any 
experience of the working of this Rule. 
There had been, however, experience of 
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disorder arising in Committee, and those 
who recollected the incident in 1893 
would recognise the advantage of a 
brief interval, such as the sending for 
the Speaker then afforded, for the calm- 
ing of excited tempers. The hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment admitted 
this, his objection being mainly directed 
to the power of adjournment. But sup- 
posing a scene of disorder arose late at 
night, it would be most unnatural for 
the Speaker to suspend the sitting, 
resuming it in the early morning. As 
a Sessional Order the question had been 
debated at considerable length, and the 
Order was adopted by a large majority 
of this House and by a majority of hon. 
Memters opposite, and the whole of the 
Front Opposition Bench voted in favour 
of this proposal as a Sessional Order. It 
was now proposed as the permanent 
addition to the Orders of this House, and 
the question had been discussed not as a 
temporary expedient but as a permanent 
institution. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, who had 
spoken on behalf of the Government, 
after admitting that these scenes wvre 
not likely to take place, proceeded to 
argue that it was necessary to give these 
great powers to Mr. Speaker, and allow 
him to have the power to decide what 
was grave disorder and what would 
justify him in adjourning the House. 
Before a great constitutional inno- 
vation of this kind was imposed some 
convincing reason ought to be given by 
the Government. He thought it was 
convenient, having regard to the position 
of those who presided over modern 
representative assemblies, that Mr. 
Speaker should have some power, as in 
Continental Parliaments, of suspending a 
sitting. But there was a great dif- 
ference between adjourning the House 
without Question put and allowing 
the Speaker to suspend the sitting 
to a time named by him. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had referred to a 
case in which the Chairman of Com- 
mittees called in Mr. Speaker Peel, 
with the result that the excitement and 
disorder on that occasion was put an 
end to. The House was in a state of 
great excitement while the Chairman 
was in the Chair, but when Mr, Speaker 
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Peel came back the House was as quiet 
and orderly as possible. He did not 
wish to prolong the discussion, but he 
submitted that there was a great dis- 
tinction between the power of adjourn- 
ing the House without Question put 
and the power of suspending the sitting 
to a time to be named by Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER thought the 
reasons given by the hon. Member for 
Thirsk appeared to tell exactly against 
his argument. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the disorder which occurred 
in 1893, but that disturbance was stopped 
by the appearance of Mr. Speaker Peel 
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in the House. It seemed to him that 
if tumult did arise, the influence and 
the great position of Mr. Speaker was 
the best way of stopping a disturbance 
that could be imagined. The precedent 
quoted of Mr. Speaker Peel confirmed 
him in his view that the very last thing 
they ought to invite their presiding 
officer to do was to abdicate his position 
and run away when his presence and 
authority was most needed. 


(5.48.) Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 149 ; Noes, 
49. (Division List No. 602.) 
























Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agvew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen,AugustusH’nryEden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkin-on, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour,Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHn Gerald W (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Barry, Sir Francis T.(Windsor) 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bigwood, James 

Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Butcher, John George 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V. C. W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt Hn.J.A.(Wore 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Percy A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 

Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalkeith, Ear! of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Seott 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Mr. Brynmor Jones. 












AYES. 


Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs,Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
Gedson,Sir AugustusFrederick 
Gordon,MajEvans(T’ rH’ mlets 
Gore, HnG. R.C.Ormsby-(Salop 
Gore, Hon. 8S. F.Ormsby-(Lince. ) 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene,Sir EW(B’ryS Edm’nds 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs. ) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heath, Arthur Howard (Hanley 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Hobhouse, RtHnH (Somerset, E 
Hogg, Lindsay 
Howard, John(Kent,Faversh’m 
Howard, J,(Midd.,Tottennam) 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 

Labouchere, Hen 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Lawrence,Sir Joseph (Monm’th 
Lawson, John Grant 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, RtHn. Walter (Bristol,S) 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 












M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
More, Robt. J a (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ. Walthamst’w 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham( Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Percy, Earl 

Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rasch, Major Frederie Carne 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
tidley,Hn.M. W.(Staly bridge) 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 
Sandys, Lieut,-Col. Thos. Myles 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith,James Parker (Lanarks, 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt. Hn. J.G(Oxf'dU niv. 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, RtHn.SirWilliam H. 
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Whiteley, H.(Ashton und. Lyne | Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B. Stuart- TELLERS FOR THE AYES.— 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon | Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George Sir Alexander Acland- 


Wilson, A. Stanley( York, E.R. ; 


Hoodand Mr. Anstruther, 


NOES. 


Allan,Sir William (Gateshead) | Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Horniman, Frederick John 

| Jacoby, James Alfred 

| Lambert, George 

| Lough, Thomas 

| Lowther,Rt. Hon. James(Kent) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 


Barlow, John Emmott | 
Black, Alexander William 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 


Carew, James Laurence 
Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-shire 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 


| Moss, Samuel 


| Rigg, Richard 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said the 
reason which induced him to move 
the Amendment standing in his name 
was perfectly obvious after the 
discussion that had taken place on 
the words of the general Resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
the Rule of the House with regard to 
the time of private Members as it had 
existed was too well known to render 
it necessary for him to explain in detail 
what the rights of unofficial Members 
were, and the Sessional Order now 
under discussion indirectly was also well 
known. His objection io its being 
made a Standing Order was that the 
Rule itself did not add to, but diminished, 
the rights of private Members. He did 
not think the proposal to give private 
Members two evening sittings was at 
all equivalent to the whole day which 
they had under the old Rule of the House. 
Ifa Member was successful in the ballot, 
and desired to raise a question of great 
public interest, it was clear it would be 
much more to the advantage of every- 
body that he should be able to raise it 
at an early hour rather than at nine 
o'clock. At nine o'clock it was difficult 
to get a quorum, but it was quite easy 
to do so at the commencement of the 
business of the House. But even if he 
had no difficulty in obtaining a quorum 
at nine o’clock, there was only three 


| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 

| Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Arthur 


Robson, William Snowdon 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester Runciman, Walter 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | Shackleton, David James 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. | Shipman, Dr. John G. 


Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt HnC. R. (Northants 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Tully, Jasper 

Warner, Thomas CourtenayT. 
Wason, Eugene 

White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley,George (York, W.R.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson,Chas. Henry( Hull, W.) 
Woodhouse, SirJT.(Huddersf'd 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Yoxall and Mr. 
Brynmor Jones. 





| matter of great interest to the House, 

even though the Government were not 
prepared at that moment to take it up. 
It was for these reasons that he desired 
to move the Amendment standing in 
his name. He begged to move. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) said it was most 
important, before private Members gave 
up the power they possessed in the 
House, that they should hesitate and 
consider whether the Rule had been tried 
sufficiently to warrant them in making 
it permanent instead of temporary. They 
should wait until it had been tried 
sufficiently in practice. For these reasons, 
and because he considered this Sessional 
Order had not been sufficiently tried, he 
supported the Amendment of his hon. 
friend. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘*To leave ont the words ‘ Priority of Busi- 
ness.’ ”—(Mr. Brynmor Jones.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON ssaid_ with 
regard to the House hesitating before 
making this a Standing Order, they had 
hesitated a long time hefore making it a 





hours in which to discuss a matter of 
great public interest, which might be a 





Sessional Order. It took two and a half 
days and fourteen divisions to decide the 
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matter. It had been thoroughly threshed | of force robbed the private Members of 
out earlier in the session. With regard | the Tuesdays they used to have; upon 
to what had been said as to the whole of | that petty larceny they had based a 
Tuesday, the Tuesday Rule only applied | Sessional Order which was resisted by 
to the nominal opportunities of private | the House for no less than two and a half 
Members. It had been a very long time | days discussion and fourteen divisions, 
since private Members had had the whole | and upon that doubly unfortunate basis 
of ‘Tuesday; the Government took the! it was proposed to build a permanent 
morning sittings and when they did not, | Order which should bind the House for 
hon. Members’ friends took the oppor- | all time, or at least for many years. He 
tunity of counting out the House on the | protested against it. There could be no 
Tuesday night. He hoped after the way | doubt the centre of gravity for legisla- 
in which this House discussed the Rule tion was shifting from the private Mem- 
in April hon. Members would not think | ber to the Government ; possibly it was 
it necessary to go to a division. shifting from the Government itself to 
/outside opinions in the Press. The 

Sik H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN | private Members, because they had 
said that, if this was so complicated, | consented to lose their privileges for one 
difficult, and risky a step to take as to’ session in this way, were now asked to 
need several days discussion, there was| consent to their being lost altogether. 
all the more reason why the House | He should strongly support the Amend- 


Business of 








should have ample experience of the ment. 
working of the Rule before it was made | 


permanent. 


Mr. YOXALL said that first of all | 


the Government by the 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, AugustusH’nry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 


Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | 


Bailey, James (Walworth) 

Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHn. Gerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury,Sir Frederick George 
Barry, Sir Francis T. (Windsor 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 


Beresford, Lord Chas. William | 


bigwood, James 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Butcher, John George 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 


Chamberlain, RtHn.J.A(Wore. | Gore, HnG.R.COrmsby(-Salop. 
| Gore, Hon. 8. F.Ormsby-(Linc. 


Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clive, Captain Percy A. 


Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 


Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge | Greville, Hon. Ronaid 


Crossley. Sir Savile 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 





| Dalkeith, Earl of 


| Dickson, Charles Scott 


| Forster, Henry William 
| Gardner, Ernest 


| Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 


| Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | Graham, Henry Robert 


(6.10.) Question put. 


arbitrament | 61. 





AYES. 


Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 


Dixon-Hartland,SirFr’d Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin | 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergasson,RtHnSirJ.(Maneb’r | 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 


Gartit, William 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans 


Gordon, MajEvans-(T’rH’ml’ts 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 


Greene, SirE W(B’ryS. Edm’nds 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. 
Gretton, John 





Halsey, R:. Hon. Thomas F. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 147 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 603.) 






| Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley 
| Heaton, John Henniker 


Hobhouse, Rt Hn H(Somers’t.E 
Hogg, Lindsay 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m 


Howard, J.(Midd., Tottenham) 


| Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T.( Denbigh 


Kimber, Henry 


| Knowles, Lees 
| Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | 


Lambton,Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Lawrence,Sir Joseph(Monm’th 
Lawson, John Grant 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon Walter( Bristol,$ 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas,Reginald J.(Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Sug® ; 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilb-re 
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901 Business of 
Percy, Earl 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Ridley, Hon. M. W.(Staly bridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rothschild, Hon, Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Asquith, RtHon HerbertHenry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Black, Alexander William 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

Burns, John 

Baxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carew, James Laurence 

Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Emmott, Alfred 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 


(6.23.) Main Question put. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen,AugustusH’nry Eden 
Anson, Sir Willliam Reynell 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Kt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 
Bagot, Capt.Josceline FitzRoy 
Jaitley, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour,Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Barry,SirFrancis T. (Windsor) 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford,Lord Chas. William 
sigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brymer, William Ernest 


{1 DecemBer 1902} 


Sandys, Lieut. -Co]l. Thos. Myles 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks 
Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon Humphrey Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'd Univ. 
Thornton, Perey M. 

| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 

| Tritton, Charles Ernest 








NOES. 


| Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 
| Hemphill, Rt. Hon Charles H. 
| Horniman, lrederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
| Lambert, George 
| Lough, Thomas 
| M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
| Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Moss, Samuel 
| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
| Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Price, Robert John 
Reid, Sir R. Threshie( Dumfries 
| Rigg, Richard 
| Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
| Robson, William Snowdon 
| Runciman, Walter 





‘61. 


AYES. 


Bull, William James | 
Butcher, John George 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ.A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,Sir.JohnCharlesReady 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 











Davenport, William Bromley- 
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Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, Rt. Hn.Sir WilliamH. 
Welby, Lt.-Col, A.C.E(Taunton 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley,H.(Ashton und. Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A.Stanley (York,E. RB.) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B.Stuart- 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Shackleton, David James 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinelair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, RtHnC.R.(Northants 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R. 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Wason, Eugene(Clackiannan) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Chas. Henry (Hull, W. 
Woodhonse,SirJ. T( Huddersf’d 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Brynmor Jones and 
Mr. Warren. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 155: Noes 
(Division List No. 604.) 


Denny, Colonel 


| Dickson, Charles Scott 


Dixon-Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner. Eraest 

Garfit, William 
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Godson, Sir AugustusFrederick 
peg yyy wll! sche 
Gore, HnG. R.C.Ormsby-(Salop 


Business of 
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Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 


Gore,Hon.S. F.Ormsby-(Line.) | Macdona, John Cumming 


Goschen, Hon. George Joachim | Maconochie, A. 


Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 


Greene,SirE W(B’ryS.Edm’nds 


Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heath, ArthurHoward(Hanley 
Heaton, John Henniker 


Hobhouse, Rt HnH(Somerset,E | 
| Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 


Hogg, Lindsay 
Howard,John( Kent, Fav’rsh’m 
Howa1d,J.(Midd., Tottenham) 


Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T.(Denbigh) | l 
| Pretyman, Ernest George 


Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 

Lambton,Hon. Frederick Wim. 
Lawrence,Sir.Joseph (Monm’th 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower,F rederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 
Long. Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S | 


Lonsdale, John Brownlee 


Allan,Sir William (Gateshead) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carew, James Laurence 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Emmott, Alfred 

Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 





Ww. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper(Shropshire 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 


| Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
| Muntz, Sir Philip A. 

Murtay,RtHnA.Graham(Bute | 
| Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 


Nicholson, William Graham 


Parker, Sir Gilbert 
Perey, Earl 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Purvis, Robert 
Pym, C. Guy 
Rasche, Major Frederic Carne 


| Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 


Ridley,Hn. M. W.(Stalybridge 


| Ritehie,Rt.Hn. Chas. Thomson 


Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 


| Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 


Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
tutherford, John 

Sackville, Col. 8. G. Stopford- 


NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir ArthurD. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Lambert, George 

M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Morgan,J.Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Moss, Samuel 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 
Price, Robert John 

Reid, Sir R. Threshie( Dumfries 
Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, Herbert L. Cleveland) 
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Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut. -Col. Thos.Myles 
Seeiy, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith,James Parker(Lanarks, 
Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, EdwardJas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
Thornton, Percy M. 


| Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 


| Tritton, Charles Ernest 


Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond,Rt. HnSir William H. 
Welby, Lt-Col.A.C. E(Taunton 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H( Ashton-und. Lyne 


| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 





Wilson, A.Stanley(York, E. it.) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C.B.Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Aclanu- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Shackleton, David James 
Shipman, Dr. Jchn G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Rt HnC. R. (Northants 
amen. F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Eugene(Clackmannan ) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Chas. Henry(Hull, W.} 
Woodhouse, SirJ T.(Huddersi'd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Lough and Mr. Black. 


Resolved, “ That the Resolutions deal- | BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE(PROCEDURE) 


ing with the Power of the Speaker to | 
adjourn the House or Suspend Sitting, 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on proposed New Standing Order 


Priority of Business, Business in Supply, | (Second and Third Readings) [17th 
Private Business, and Quorum of the | February] read, and discharged.—Motion 
House, be Standing Orders of the! withdrawn. 


House, and that Standing Orders 4, 5, | 
6, 7,8, 10, and 11 be repealed.”’—(JJ/r. 


A. J, Balfour.) 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PROCEDURE). 


| Order for Further Consideration of 


Standing Order 


No. 21 (Order in 


Ordered, That the Standing Orders, | Debate), as amended, read, and dis- 


as amended, be printed. 





[No. 385.] 


charged. 
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905 Fisheries 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL, 
Order for Third Reading read, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


time.’ 


Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.) protested 
against the Third Reading of this Bill 
at this time, because it contained what 
was called the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Act of 1881. 
been made by the Government against 
the right to carry arms in Ireland, and 
he thought the time had come when 
the Government should be prepared 
to state what their policy was in this 
matter. Farmers required the use of 
the shot gun to deal with the vermin 
on the land, and found the utmost 
dificulty in obtaining permission to 
carry one, and it was a very serious 
matter to them. Ireland was told that 
the Government was on the eve of a new 
departure, and that great powers were 
to be given to Ireland, and if that was 
so why should not the Irish people 
have the same right to carry arms as 
the people of England, Scotland and 
Wales? He strongly protested against 
the Arms Act being again included 
in this Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [3rd March], “‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time,” read. 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHam Murray, Buteshire) said that a 
Committee was sitting at the Local 
Government Board with a view to 
making further recommendations. In | 
these circumstances he proposed to with- 
draw the Bill, which would be reintro- 
duced at a future day in an amended | 
form. 


{1 DecEMBER 1902} 


No case had | 


(Ireland) Bill. 906: 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (TRANSFER OF 
POWERS) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 


'_discharged.—Bill withdrawn. 
“That the Bill be now read the third | 


MAIL SHIPS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, Mid.) 
said he did not understand that this Bill 
was to be taken now, and although he was 
prepared to discuss it if the Government 
persisted, he thought it ought not to be 
taken. He moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned ”—(J/r. 
‘aldwell)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed Tomorrow. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st October], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. CALDWELL said he understood 
that this Bill was to stand over and to 
be taken with the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill, and that neither was to 
be taken without notice being given to 
him. Of course, if the Government 
chose to take it in the absence of the 
Irish Members, with whom he had pro 
mised to communicate the day when the 


| Government proposed to proceed with it, 


they might do so, but if they did he 
should never have any confidence in 
them again. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Wynpouam, Dover): There 
was no understanding. 


Mr. CALDWELL said he understood 


'through the usual channels that this 


| Bill would come on between the Com- 


Order discharged.—Bill withdrawn. 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES (BILLS IN 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged.—Bill withdrawm | 





mitteeand the Reportstages of the London 


| ‘water Bill, and he gave that information 


to the Irish Party, and if his information 
could not be relied on the faultlay with 


| the Government and not with him. He 


moved that the debate be now adjourned. 





907 Adjournment of 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Mr. TULLY thoughtit was curiousthat 
the representation of Ireland should be 
left to the hon. Member for Mid-Lanark. 
It was a sad thing for Ireland when 
such a thing happened. He had never 
thought they should find such a bird in 
their nest. The Bill was a similar Bill 
to others which had been introduced, 
which he had _ successfully blocked 
because they, like this, imposed serious 
restrictions upon the people of Ireland 
who were largely dependent on their 
rivers for “ power.” 


sin A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset-_ 


shire, Wellington) regretted that any 
misunderstanding should have arisen with 
regard to this Bill, which, so far as he 
was concerned, was not intended to come 
into the arrangement made with regard 
to the Local Government Bill. 


Mr. CALDWELL understood that the | 


arrangement had referred to all these 
Irish Bills. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. TULLY said he should like some 
short explanation. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (interposing) said 
he had made a long speech on this Bill 
when it first came up for Second Reading. 
No exception was taken to the Bill then, 
and it was not in his power to make 
another speech now. 
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| Mr. TULLY said there had been so 
| many “deals” with regard to Irish business 
‘that he did not know where they were. 
|He could not agree to the restrictions 
| placed on the water power of Ireland by 
‘this Bill. Where he lived water power 
‘had been used for developing electric 
light and so forth, and the people were 
hampered continually in their utilising of 
‘water power by the absurd fishery laws, 
| This Bill now brought forward increased 
the restrictions and prevented men of 
energy and enterprise from utilising it. 
The House really ought to have some 
statement as to whether this Bill would 
interfere with mill owners who used 


turbine wheels for electric lighting 
| purposes. 

| Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Atkinson, Loadon- 


derry, N.) said if the hon. Member had 
only read the Bill he would have seen that 
it did not affect the matters he referred 
to in the slightest degree. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
| for Tomorrow. 


| *Mr. SPEAKER announced that this 
disposed of the Government business set 
'down for the morning sitting. There 
| was no effective business set down for the 
/evening sitting, and none could be, as 
| there was no business left over from the 
morning sitting. It his duty 
now, therefore, to adjourn the House. 


was 


*Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 16th October 
the House without 


last, adjourned 


Question put. 





Adjourned at Seven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. | read the first time ; to be read a second 
) time upon Wednesday, 10th December, 
Tuesday, 2nd December, 1902. and to be printed. [Bill 306. 
ee | PETITIONS. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. ALS 
boos | DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
CHINA (No. 3) (1908p. | Petition from Kirkwall, in favour; 

Correspondence respecting the evacua- | to lie upon the Table. 
tion of Shanghae. 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
TREATY SERIES (No. 15) (1902). | a BILL. 

Additional Act modifying the In-|, Petition from Glasgow, against ; to 
dustrial Property Convention of 20th | lie upon the Table. 
March, 1883 ; signed at Brussels, 14th | BPR con, 
December, 1900. Presented [by Com- | RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC, 


mand], and ordered to lie on the Table. 


| 
| 
} 
| 








by the Member. 


| 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND 





: DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND | WALES, 1901. 
; 1896. Copies presented, of Census of Eng- 
Order, dated the 28th November, 1902, land and Wales, 1901 (Counties of 
> entitled the Foreign Animals (Amend- | Cumberland, Hertford, and Wilts) [by 
$ ment) Order of 1902 (No. 2). Laid | Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
3 before the House (pursuant to Act), and | 
ordered to lie on the Table. DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 
AND 1896. 
ag eteercam +e yond Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
ohne | th November, 1902, entitled the 





1 el Foreign Animals (Amendment) Order 
S “ of 1902 (No.12) [by Act]; to lie upon 
. HOUSE OF COMMONS. _|the Table. 

Tuesday, 2nd December, 1902. | LUNACY (SCOTLAND). 


— | Copy presented, of Rules approved by 
The House met at Two of the Clock. | the Secretary for Scotland for the 
|reception of Pauper Lunatics into 








ae : | Lunatic Wards of Poorhouses [by Act] ; 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL | to lie upon the Table. 
BUSINESS. | 
— TREATY SERIES (No. 15, 1992). 

GLASGOW CORPORATION (WATER AND | Copy presented, of Additional Act 
GENERAL) ORDER CONFIRMATION. modifying the Industrial Property Con- 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order | vention of 20th March, 1883. Signed 
‘under the Private Legislation Procedure | at Brussels, 14th December, 1900 [by 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, relating to Glas-| Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
gow Corporation (Water and General), | 
ordered to be brought in by the ped 
Advocate and Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland. 


CHINA (No. 3, 1902), 
Copy presented, of Correspondence 
respecting the Evacuation of Shanghae 
by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


| 
GLASGOW CORPORATION (WATER | 
AND GENERAL) ORDER CONFIRM- | 
| 

| 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Order | CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


ATION BILL. 

“To confirm a _ Provisional 
under the Private Legislation Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, relating | Irish Education—Equivalent Grants. 
to Glasgow Corporation (Water and; Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): To 
General), presented accordingly. and | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will | “ Fifty of us want the Bible, and thirty-one 


state on what basis the payment to 
national school teachers known as equiva- 
lent for results was made ; and whether 
the Commissioners of National Education 
applied to the Treasury to allow special 
consideration in cases where the applica- 
tion of the general principle worked out 
unfairly to the individual teachers ; and, 
if so, what was the result of such applica- 
tion. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) The pay- 
ment of equivalent grants, understanding 
by equivalent grant the single sum paid 
to each teacher in 1900-1 in lieu of 

sults fees, and not the portion of 
consolidated salaries corresponding to 
results fees, was made, as a rule, on the 
basis of the average incomes of the 
teachers from results fees during the 
years immediately preceding the award 
of the equivalent grant. In certain cases 
where it was shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners that the grant in lieu 
of results fees was not a full equivalent 
for such fees supplementary grants were 
made. The Commissioners of National 
Education did not apply to the Treasury 
to allow special consideration in individual 
cases. 


O'Keeffe v. Walsh. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : To ask the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the summing-up of the Lord Chief 
Baron in the case of O’Keetfe v. Walsh 
and others. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) This was 
a litigation between private parties. 
There is no precedent, so far as I am 
aware, for laying upon the Table of the 
House the charge of the presiding Judge 
in such a case. 


Bridgerule National School. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that thirty-one 
children attending the national school at 
Bridgerule, in the parish of Holsworthy, 
Devonshire, were withdrawn by their 


do not want the Bible”; and will he say 
| what action he proposes to take in the 
| matter. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) My 
| attention has been called to the matter by 
'a minister residing in Holsworthy, on 
| the authority of a local newspaper. The 
only confirmation of the newspaper state- 
/ment appears to be a statement made 
some time afterwards to the minister by 
| the mother of two of the children to the 

effect that her children had been made to 
| repeat some such words. He did not ask 
' her by whom the requirement was made, 
The vicar assures me there is “not the 


least shadow of truth inthe charge.” His 
denial will be communicated to the 
minister. 


British Trawlers under Foreign Flags. 

Mr. WEIR(Ross andCromarty) : Toask 
the Lord Advocate, in view of the fact 
that a number of British-owned trawlers 
have recently been transferred to the 
Norwegian flag and registered at Brevig 
under the name of the Zodiac Steam 
Fishing Company, so that as foreign 
trawlers they can fish in the Moray Firth, 
| will the Secretary for Scotland consider 
the expediency of taking some action 
such as will put trawlers sailing under a 
foreign flag on the same footing as 
trawlers sailing under the British flag; 
and will he state whether the Norwegian 
Government have been made aware that 
the Moray Firth has been closed against 
British trawlers for scientific research. 


(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
| There is no reason to doubt that through 
their delegates at the Christiania Fishery 
Conference, and otherwise, the Norwegian 
| Government are fully aware of the closing 
of the Moray Firth against British 
| trawlers. With regard to all the earlier 
part of the Question of the hon. Member 
I can only say that the whole question is 
surrounded with great difficulty ; and 
_while it is, as a matter of course, the 
subject of consideration, the Secretary 
for Scotland cannot come under any 
further obligation in regard to it at 
| present. 


Nonconformist parents from the religious | 
teaching of that school onthe 13th October, 
and that the Vicar compelled all the 
children to repeat three times after the | 
schoolmistress the following statement, 


Wireless Telegraphy for Lighthouse 
ommunication. 

Major SEELY (Isle of Wight): To 

ask the President of the Board of Trade 


\ 
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whether he can now state what progress 
has been made in the direction of con- 
necting certain lighthouses and lightships 
with the shore by means of wireless 
telegraphy for life-saving purposes. 





(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) I 
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bounties, other than shipping bounties, 
directly or indirectly, on the production 
or export of agricultural and other pro- 
ducts, defining the commodities on which 
such bounties are paid, and the rate of 
bounty under each heading. 


have been anxious to make some such | (Answered by Lord Cranborne.) Re- 
arrangement as that indicated in my hon. | turns showing the bounties given by 
friend’s Question, and I entered into | foreign countries were presented to Par- 
negotiations for the purpose. The whole | liament in 1895 and 1896, Commercial 
subject is, however, surrounded with | No. 7, 1895, and No. 2, 1896. I will make 
difficulties, and it is impossible at the | every effort to comply with my hon. 
moment to perfect a scheme. | friend’s wish, and bring these Returns up 








ees © Lough Swilly | 
ilway. | 

Dr. THOMPSON (Monaghan, N.): | 
To ask the Secretary to the Board of | 
Trade if he 1s aware of the condition of | 
the Londonderry and Lough Swilly Rail- | 
way Station in Londonderry ; and if he | 
will take such steps as may be necessary 
to compel the Railway Company to build 
anew station suitable to the requirements 
and comfort of the travelling public. 


Dr. THOMPSON : To ask the Secre- | 
tary to the Board of Trade if he is aware | 
of the non-compliance of the Londonderry 
and Lough Swilly Railway Company with 
the Board of Trade regulations requiring 
that goods wagons attached to passenger 
trains shall be under the control of the 
automatic brake ; and will he have an 
inquiry made into the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
Board have no power to compel a Railway 
Company to carry out improvements at 
stations already open for traffic. As 
regards the running of mixed passenger 
and goods trains, the Board’s regulations 
do not require that the goods wagons | 
should be fitted with continuous brakes ; 
but they require that if not so fitted they | 
should be placed at the rear of the train 
so as not to interfere with the action of 
the brakes upon the passenger vehicles. 
I have, however, called the Railway 
Company’s attention to the hon. Member's | 
Questions, and have received a communi- 
cation in reply, of which I shall be happy 
to send him a copy. 


Foreign Bounties. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): To ask | 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs whether he will give a Return | 
showing the foreign countries which pay 


to date, bat I shall be unable to give a 
final answer for a day or two. 


Newfoundland—Supposed Agreement 
between France and Great Britain. 
Mr. YERBURGH: To ask the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

whether the Newfoundland and other 

outstanding questions between France 
and this country have been settled upon 
the basis of mutual concessions ; and, if 
so, whether he can, conveniently to the 


| public service, state the said concessions. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) There 
is no truth in the statement which has 
appeared in the Press, and to which, no 
doubt, my hon. friend refers. 


Parcels Post to South Africa. 

CotoneEL WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): To ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in view of the rates charged by 
parcels post to South Africa and the con- 
sequent expense to the troops still remain- 
ing there, he can make any reduction in 
these charges. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I have within the last fortnight made a 
proposal to the Colonial Office on this sub- 
ject for communication to the different 
Colonial Administrations concerned, which 
I hope may lead to a reduction in the 
present rates. Until Iam in possession 
of the reply of the Colonial Governments 
I can do nothing further. 


Newcastle West Union Labourers’ 
Scheme 


Me. T. M.HEALY (Louth, N.): To ask 


|the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tentant of Ireland why the Local 


Government Board have not yet held the 


local inquiry into the present labourers 
scheme of the Newcastle West Union ; 
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and if they will expedite matters so that 
the labourers may if possible obtain their 
plots before next spring. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) The Board 
has not yet received the scheme referred 
to. Upon its receipt, and when the other 
preliminary requirements of the Labourers 
Acts have been complied with, the Board 
will lose no time in considering the 
question of holding a local inquiry. 


Education Bill—Poor Law Children. 

CotonEL WYNDHAM MURRAY: 
To ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether there is any provision in the 
Education Bill requiring that a local 
education authority should receive into 
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E.): It was intended to appoint such a 
Commission in each district of the Trans. 
vaal and Orange River Colony. This has 
been done in the latter Colony, and 
doubtless also in the former, although the 
Colonial Office has not yet received infor- 
mation as to three of the Transvaal dis- 
tricts. 


*Mr. ALFRED DAVIES: May I ask 
what body is distributing the funds in 
the Transvaal where Commissions have 
not been appointed. 





Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
have said we have not yet received the 
information. 


the schools under their charge, without! *Mr. ALFRED DAVIES: But “doubt- 


payment, children maintained by boards 
of guardians and either resident in a 
workhouse, cottage home, or scattered 
home, or in an}institution to which they 
have been sent by the guardians. 


(Answered by Mr. Balfour.) There is 
nothing in the Education Bill to alter 
the present law in regard to the matter 
referred to in the Question. 


(2.15) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 





South Africa—Repatriation Commissions. 

*Mr. ALFRED DAVIES (Carmarthen 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, as representing the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, if he will state in 
how many districts of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony commissions have 
been appointed on which there are repre- 
sentatives of the local inhabitants and 
under the presidency of a magistrate or 
other official for the purpose of assisting 
the restoration of the people to their 
homes, and supplying those who, owing to 
war losses, are unable to provide them- 
selves with food, shelter, and the neces- 
sary amount of seed, stock, and imple- 
ments for the resumption of their normal 
occupations as per Clause 10 of the 
Articles of Peace; and further, in the 
event of these commissions not having 
been appointed, will he say what local 
authorities are entrusted with these 
duties and the administration of the free 
grant of £3,000,000 to the Boers. 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 


less” is hardly a good enough answer for 
the British public. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
do not think it necessary to make any 
inquiry. The Colonial Government is 





quite competent to deal with this matter. 


*Mr. ALFRED DAVIES: Well, I give 
notice that I will call attention to it as 
soon as possible. 


South African Customs Duties—Draw- 
backs for Soldiers. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, as representing the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether, in any 
of the Colonies in South Africa, Customs 
duties are charged on imported articles, 
such as spirits and tobacco, used by the 
British Army there ; if so, can he state 
what these duties are and since when 
have they been imposed. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Transvaal Ordinance No. 22 of 1902 
provides that, “Articles imported or 
taken out of bond for the sole exclusive 
and personal use of any member of His 
Majesty’s Regular Forces serving on 
full pay in the Colony,” shall be admitted 
free of duty. The Customs duties of the 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange 
River Colony are those prescribed by the 
South African Customs Union, one of 
the provisions of which is that wine and 
spirits and beer for the sole use of 
commissioned officers of His Majesty's 
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$17 Questions. 
Regular Forces shall be exempt from 
duty. Prior to the war drawbacks were 
given amounting to 25s. per man per 
annum in Cape Colony, and 35s. per man 
perannum in Natal in 1899. Various 
privileges were given by the Govern- 
ments of the Cape and Natal to the 
troops during the war, but these have 
now been withdrawn, as it has been 
decided to revert to the system of draw- | 
backs as from Ist October last. His | 
Majesty’s Government is in corres- | 
pondence with the two Colonial Govern- | 
ments with regard to the amount of the | 





Mr. LAMBERT: Then I understand | 
that the drawback has not been settled ? | 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Not the amount of it. 


Navy—Destruction of Defective 
munition. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if he will state the names of the officials 
responsible for the manufacture, examina- 
tion, testing, and taking into stock 
£27,000 worth of defective ammunition 
which had recently to be thrown over- | 
board from His Majesty’s ships; and 
will he state what steps have been taken 
to prevent ammunition of this character 
from being again manufactured and passed 
into stock ; and will he say whether the 
oficials who are to blame in this matter 
are still retained in the service and in the 
same positions as hitherto. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) : 
The pattern of fuze which was found to 
he defective was adopted into the service 
in 1885. A new pattern was adopted in 
1886. The defects which were considered 
torender it dangerous only appeared in 
1899, and were apparently caused by pro- 
longed rough usage. All stores of this 
nature are subjected to rough usage trials 
before they are approved for the service. | 


Mr. WEIR complained that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered a’ 
single question as to the officials 
responsible for the issue of the ammuni- 
ton. 

Sandhurst Cadets. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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War whether he can explain why, by a 
recent circular, the parents and guardians 
of Sandhurst cadets are called upon to 
advance to the college authorities a sum 
of 2s. a day for extra messing, seeing that 
3s. a day is already allowed out of Army 
funds for messing ; and why, seeing that 
the cadets are about 300 in number, the 
last-mentioned sum does not suffice for 
good and complete messing; also, if he 
can state how this sum compares with the 


Questions. 


'sum paid by cadets in His Majesty’s 


Navy. 


Mr. BRODRICK: If the hon. Member 
will be good enough to look at the 
circular in question he will see that the 
advance of 2s. a day is entirely optional, 
and that the items to be provided out of 
it cannot be held to be necessary com- 
ponents of good and complete messing. 
They include such articles as_ beer, 


/mineral waters, extra jams, and tobacco. 


Captain NORTON : Is ,the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that although the 
Government pay a sum of 3s. per diem 
for the cadets’ food they have nothing 
between 1 p.m. and 8 p.m. except such as 
they provide for themselves 4 


Mr. BRODRICK: Adequate rations 
are provided for 3s. a day. 


CapTaAIn NORTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there have been 
grave complaints as to the insufficiency of 
food among the cadets ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am not aware of 
that; it has not been brought to my 
notice. 


Captain NORTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman also aware that the guardians 
and parents of these cadets, taking into 
account this 2s. extra per diem, pay 
more than a guinea a day ? 


{No answer was returned. | 


Bread Contracts for Irish Barracks. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is now in a position to state the 
decision of the authorities as to the sub- 
letting of the bread contract for the 
Victoria Barracks, Belfast, and Holly- 
wood Barracks, County Down. 
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Mr. BRODRICK : I am not yet in a} 
position to give the hon. Member any | 
information on this subject. 


Questions. 


Pretoria Field Force Canteen. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, if he will state | 
whether contracts for the supply of 
provisions and beverages to the field force 
canteen at Pretoria are subject to the 
same regulations as prevail in the case 
of War Office contracts in this country ; 
and whether it is the practice in South 
Africa to give all such contracts to the 
lowest tender. 


Mr. BRODRICK: These contracts are | 
made by the authorities in South Africa, 
and I have no information concerning 
the points raised in the Question. 


Brussels Sugar Convention. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington W.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
under what Clause of the Brussels Con- 
vention would exporters of confectionery, 
preserves, and other goods containing 
sugar derive advantage by reduction in 
the duties chargeable on the admission 
of their manufactures by the foreign 
countries who had signed the Conven- 
tion ; and whether provision has been 
made for the admission of manufactures 
from this country on the same terms as 
we admit foreign confectionery and | 
similar goods. 


Tue PRESIDENT oF Tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. GeraLp BAtrour, Leeds, 
Central): British exporters of confec- 
tionery and similar goods will share in 
the benefits derived from Article II. of 
the Brussels Convention, which limits the 
surtax, and therefore limits the dis- 
crimination against the British exporter 
to the amount of the surtax. There is 
no provision in the Convention for 
equality of import duty on these goods 
throughout the various contracting | 
countries. | 

| 

MR. (Kent, | 


JAMES LOWTHER 


Thanet): Will there be a larger tax | 
placed upon imports than that levied | 
upon home producers in any of these | 
countries ? 
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Mr. LOUGH: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman explain how this surtax which 
only exists in foreign countries can 
benefit the exporter from this country ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I did not 


| say it did. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
Is there any limit at all to the surtax 
itself 2 Does the Convention deal with 
anything more than the difference 
between the import and the excise 
duties ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
surtax is the difference. 


The 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 1 beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 


|whether, by Article IV. of the Sugar 


Convention (Brussels), Great Britain is 


‘bound to impose upon sugars or sugared 


products coming to this country from 
British self-governing Colonies a counter- 
vailing duty equal to any bounties 
granted by such Colonies on the produc- 
tion or exportation of such sugars or 
sugared products ; if not, will he say by 
what Article of the Convention the 
general obligation imposed by Article 
IV. is removed from Great Britain in 
respect of her self-governing colonies: 
and can he say whether the construction 
placed upon the Convention in this 
respect by His Majesty’s Government is 


_agreed to by the other high contracting 
| parties to the Convention. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
nothing in Article IV. of the Brussels 
Convention which imposes an obligation 
on the contracting Powers to penalise 
sugar imported from their own Colonies. 
Any possibility of doubt on this point is 
removed so far as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are concerned by paragraph A 


| (2) of the Final Protocol, which reserves in 
| principle entire liberty of act‘on as regards 


the fiscal relations between the United 
Kingdom and its Colonies and possessions. 
I am aware that this view is contro 
verted by some of the Powers who signed 
the Convention, but our own attitude 
was made perfectly clear to the conference 
by repeated declarations on the part of 
our delegates. These are embodied in 


| the procts-verbauz, in which it was stated 
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that this country would not in any case 
apply a penal Clause to the self-govern- 
ing Colonies. The Convention was agreed 


Questions. 


to by the Powers with full knowledge of 


these declarations. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: This is a 
very important matter. Are the procds- 
verbaux part of the protocol? And is it 
not the case that the protocol binds Great 
Britain not to give her self-governing 
Colonies any preference over other 
countries, in regard to sugars coming 
from them ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 


I am correct in saying that, where any | 


doubt exists as to the interpretation of a 
Clause in the protocol, reference is to be 
made to the proces-verbal. The protocol 
does not bind us to countervail any bounty 
given by the Colonies. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked where 
the proces-verbal could be obtained, as 
it was not contained in any published 
Paper. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no personal knowledge, but I have been 
informed that the proces-verbal can be seen 
in the library now. 
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| subject, with a view to ascertain whether 
he is prepared to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission. 


| *THe SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
| SCOTLAND (Mr. Scort Dickson, Glas- 
gow, Bridgton): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer in the absence of my 
'right hon. friend. The Report of the 
| Crofters Commission to which the hon. 
Member refers was prepared on the 
special request of the Secretary for 
‘Scotland. That request was made 
| because the Secretary for Scotland felt 
| that, without a careful review of all the 
circumstances of the Lewis as they now 
exist, taken along with accurate know- 
ledge of the history of the island, and 
how the present circumstances have been 
brought about, it would not be possible 
to settle upon a definite policy. While 
some action in the direction suggested 
by the hon. Member may not improbably 
be resorted to, it would not of itself be 
adequate to provide a remedy for the 
existing state of matters. It is not, 
‘therefore, possible at present to come 
under any other obligation in regard to 
this or any other suggestion or proposal 
contained in the Report than to state 
that the Secretary for Scotland is con- 
sidering the whole circumstances as dis- 








‘closed, and the suggestions offered in 

Mr. LOUGH : Does not the right hon. | the Report, and will announce in due 
Gentleman think that the admission free | course the conclusions arrived at. 
by this country—— | 
; — Illegal Trawling in Broad Bay. 
_ *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! That Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask tke Lord 
isa matter of opinion. The hon. Member | A gyocate whether the Secretary for 
cannot argue the question. ‘Scotland is aware that, owing to the 

| insufficiency of the number of cruisers 

Landless Cottars in the Island of Lewis. placed at the disposal of the Scottish 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord Fishery Board, only one of the four 
Advocate whether the Secretary for convictions of illegal trawling off 
Scotland is aware that the Crofters Tiumpan Head, Broad Bay, Island of 
Commission in their Report on the social | Lewis, since the Ist January last was 
condition of the people of Lewis, state secured through the action of a Fishery 
that, in order to provide land for Board cruiser ; and will he consider the 
the landless cottars and squatters, the expediency of applying to the Treasury 
proposal to break down the remaining for additional funds to be placed on the 
farms in Lewis, and take certain of the | Fishery Board Estimates for the ensuing 
lower lying parts of the deer forests for year with a view to the acquisition of 
division into individual holdings, with | another cruiser for the protection of the 
an assigned area of common pasture for| interests of the line fishermen from 
each new township, might with advan- | illegal trawlers. 


tage be adopted; and will he consider | 
the expediency of communicating with | *Mr.SCOTT DICKSON : The Secretary 


the proprietor of the island on the | for Scotland does not, under present 
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circumstances, propose to apply to the 
Treasury for additional funds for this 


purpose. 


Armagh Telegraph Staff. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he can state 
why no local Roman Catholic has ever 
been appointed on the postal telegraph 
staff in Armagh City, although 50 per 
cent. of the population are Roman Catho- 
lics ; and what steps will be taken to 
remove the dissatisfaction existing in 
Armagh as to this matter. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
know nothing of the religious belief of 
the Post Office staff either at Armagh or 


elsewhere, and I must decline to make | 


any inquiry upon the subject. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will state 


ments for females at Armagh Post Office, 
two were allotted to Protestants, and a 
local Roman Catholic girl, who on_ first 


trial satisfied the requirements of the | 


Civil Service Commissioners, was not 
accepted. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: In| 


January last, when the three vacancies at 


Armagh were filled, the senior learner | 
established | 


had not qualified for an 
appointment, and the vacancies were 
therefore filled by transfers from other 
offices. 
belief of any of the officers concerned. 


Dromod Pier. 


to the Treasury whether he will state 
the amount of the grant made by the 
Board of Works to the Shannon De- 
velopment Company for the construc- 
tion of a pier at Dromod; will he, 
explain why this pier has been allowed 
to get into dilapidation; and whether 
inquiry will be made as to who is 
responsible for this state of matters 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Hayes Fisher, | 
Fulham): The pier at Dromod was part 
of the old Shannon Navigation Works. 
No grant was made to the Shannon | 
Development Company in respect of it. 
It is not now used for trading purposes, 
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/LAND (Mr. Wynpuam, Dover) 


; ee’ lare two vacancies; 
why, at recent vacancies for three appoint- | 


I know nothing of the religious | 


r | officials 
Mr. TULLY: I beg toask the Secretary | 
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but is not in a state of dilapidation; and 
if there should be any indication of a 
revival of traffic, whatever repairs are 
necessary can be carried out at small 
| cost. 


Waterford and Wexford Dispensaries, 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether he can state 
what steps have been taken to fill 
| up the vacant dispensary appointments 
|in the counties of Waterford and Wex- 
ford, for which no medical candidates 
offered themselves ; and whether he can 
state how long this state of matters 
has continued and when it will be 
terminated. 





THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
There 
one, in County 


Waterford, occurred in August. In 


| this case the guardians are considering 
|a proposal to re-arrange the vacant and 


an adjoining district. The vacancy in 
County Wexford occurred at the end 
of June. An election to fill this vacaney 
is fixed to take place on Saturday next. 


Athy Jurors’ List. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has received a com- 
plaint from the Secretary of the Irish 
Poor Law Association as to the manner 
in which the Jurors’ List for Athy, No. 
1 District, has been prepared by the 
appointed under the _ recent 
change in the law; and whether he can 
state what action the Local Government 
Board have taken on this matter; and if 
he will promote legislation to have this 
work carried out under the former 
system. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: A complaint of the 
character mentioned was received. The 
results of inquiries made by the Board go 
to show that the allegations are greatly 
exaggerated, and, in some cases, un- 
founded, and that on the whole the work 
is most carefully and efficiently done by 
the Secretary of the County Council. 
On the general question of the propriety 
of altering the existing law, I refer to my 
former replies. 
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Irish Land Bill. jfrom some of them. The group is 
Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief | periodically visited by one of His Majesty’s 


925 


© ! 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | vessels. 


Ireland whether he can state what steps | _—_— 
he has taken to promote a conference)  yisHERTES (IRELAND)—EXPENSES. 
between landlords and tenants in view of | : : cs 
the promised Land Purchase Bill ; and if | Committee to consider of ay ting 
he is in a position to give the names of | the payment, out of money to be ea 
business experts who would be acceptable | vided by Parliament, of the Expenses o 
to both parties. | any application under Section 33 of the 
| Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 1842, and all 
Mr. WYNDHAM: I ean only refer | proceedings thereunder consequent there- 
the hon. Member to my public pronounce- | 0D, which may become payable under 
ments on the Land Question. The reply any Act of the present session to amend 
to the second query is in the negative.|the Fisheries ({reland) Acts, 1842 to 





It would, I think, be inexpedient and, | 1901 (King’s Recommendation signified), 


indeed, officious, on my part to suggest 
names. 


All-British Cable to India. 

*Sin CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
directed to the recommendation of the 
Committee on Cable Communications, | 
presided over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, | 
in favour of a cable connecting the Cocos 
and Ceylon, or the Cocos and Singapore, 
and thus giving an alternative and an 
all-British line to India; and whether 
any steps are being taken towards the 
construction of such a cable. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): The matter 
is engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment at the present time. We are 
waiting a reply from the Governm nt of 


India, with whom we have been in 
communication. 
Tristan da Cunha Islands. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the possible value for 
telegraph purposes of the Tristan da | 
Cunha group of islands, including Gough 
Island, steps are being taken to retain 
the ownership claim of the British | 
Government over these islands. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: These islands | 
are under British sovereignty. His | 
Majesty’s Government have now under | 
consideration the question of granting | 
further licences for the removal of guano 


To-morrow.—(Mr. Wyndham.) 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
(Tarrp Reapinc—First Day’s DEBATE. | 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 


(2.35.) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
(Kent, Thanet): In moving the recom- 
mittal of this Bill in respect of its financial 
Clauses I do not think I need offer any 
apology to the House for intervening 
in this debate. The financial policy of 
this Bill has never been adequately dis- 
cussed. I need only point out that the 
amount of money already levied on 
various forms in the United Kingdom for 
the purpose of upholding our present 
system of education is simply colossal, 
and yet this Bill will considerably in- 


crease demands made upon the various 


contributors to the national funds, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be 
bound to provide money for the edu- 
cation authority. The expenditure under 
the various headings of the Bill is of 
necessity automatic and progressive in 
its character, and it is not merely the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer but 
his successors who will have to obey the 
behests of a third party. Though the 
expenditure on the Army and the Navy 
is rigidly scrutinised by the Treasury 
it is remarkable that there has been 
practically no discussion whatever with 
regard to the huge sum allocated for 
education. I venture to say, without 
going into the merits or demerits of 


5 . 
our education policy, that grave doubts 
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are widely entertained as to whether a 
great deal of this money is to be wisely 
and prudently expended. There are 
those who agree with me in thinking 
that with reference to the position of 
life and the future prospects of scholars 
the subjects which are selected are ill- 
assorted and are calculated to discourage 
them in after-life, instead of redounding 
to their personal or pecuniary advantage. 
I have often been asked “ How can you 


expect these youths and girls to perform | 


the ordinary calls of honest toil if they 
are to be allowed to think that they are 
above their position through receiving 
education in a half-smattering manner on 


subjects they will never have an oppor- | 
tunity of following to their logical con- | 


clusion?” Iam one of those who think 
that the definitions applied the other day 
by the Prime Minister to the objects 
which should be included in primary 
education is the utmost limit to which 
Parliament has any right to proceed. 
That, of course, is a moot point. I do 
not wish to be dogmatic, or to raise a 
question which is outside the immediate 
scope of my Amendment. But I must 
remind the House that in this policy 


it is forestalling future Budgets and com- | 


mitting the country to a great increase 
in its expenditure, the utility of which 
many persons venture gravely to doubt. 

What is the amount of money which the 


taxpayers alone, apart fromthe ratepayers, | 


are now called upon to provide? I find 
that in the three kingdoms the amount 
provided in the current year for education 
is upwards of twelve and a half millions, 
and in many cases it is handed over to 
the tender mercies of enthusiasts who 


spend it right, left, and centre, without | 


any regard to the interests of the tax- 
payers or the children. But that is not 
all. There is the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excess) contribution, miscalled the 
“whisky money,” half of which was 
specifically allocated by Parliament to the 
relief of the rates, but the whole of it 
is now left at the disposal of the County 
Councils. This sum amounts nearly to a 


million, bringing the total expenditure | 
for which the Treasury is responsible to | 
more than thirteen and a half millions. | 
In addition, £1,400,000 is being provided | 


by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
arrest the outcry of the ratepayers under 
this Bill. That surely is a huge addition 


to our national obligations which deserves 
consideration. That brings up the total 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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is not all. The burden on the ratepayer 
is extremely heavy at present, and [ 
venture to think it will become still more 
so in the near future. It has been ad- 
mitted that there is a further sum of 
£5,500,000 expended in the shape of 
rates at the present time and that brings 
the total expenditure to more than 
£20,000,000. I maintain that Parlia- 
ment has failed to discharge its prime 
obligation of scrutinising and controlling 
such a huge item of national expenditure. 
I have heard paltry suggestions from 
time to time for dismissing a few hun- 
dreds orthousands of His Majesty’s troops, 
and I have heard cheeseparing and some- 
what mean, if not contemptible, proposals 
| fordisposing of the naval stores and cutting 
down the naval resources of the country, 
but I have not heard a word of protest 
‘against the acceptance of this huge 
national burden which Parliament is 
precluding itself by this Bill from in any 
way effectually controlling. It is almost 
unheard of that a great public ex- 
penditure like this should be treated in 
the haphazard way in which Parliament of 
late years has treated educational finance. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouth is a_ staunch 
economist, and although he is prepared to 





|spend national funds when occasion 
demands it, he nevertheless closely 
scrutinises all items of expenditure 


submitted to the House of Commons. 
But even he has not raised his powerful 
| voice against this educational expendi- 
/ture uncontrolled by Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman actually made 
siggestion that if there were a few 
children in a remote part of the country 
special arrangements should be made 
to bring the mountain to Mahomet. 
I hope that those who have championed 
the cause of economy, not always too 
wisely, will have a few words to say 
on this absolutely uncontrolled expendi- 
ture which is being riveted on the 
neck of the nation for all time. I do 
not hesitate to say that a vast part 
of this money has been very unwisely 
expended. Nothing is more fatal to 
economy than to give one set of persons 
other persons’ money to spend. I have 
always protested that, and many years 
ago I raised my voice here against the 
| doctrine of subventions, which meant 


giving the taxpayers’ money to the 


Bill. 928. 
| to £15,000,000 sterling. But even that 
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representatives of the ratepayers, who | as the contribution from the Imperial 
are tempted to say: ‘“‘It is not our) Exchequer to education was so large, the 
money, so we had better spend as much | control of that expenditure should rest 
as we can locally.’ That has been the | entirely with the central authority, and 
argument of many county financiers. | that the local authority, neither in the 
The only true solution for these educa-| shape of City or County Councils, nor 
tional difficulties is that, inasmuch as|in the shape of School Boards, should 
the money is found from the pockets | have anything to say in the matter. 
of the taxpayers, the representatives | 
of the taxpayers ought to supersede} Mp. JAMES LOWTHER: Of course 
the local authorities in the expenditure | the local authority would spend its own 
of the money. I recognise that this | rates, I was dealing with the money 
would involve the recasting of the whole | provided from Imperial funds. 
Bill, which I would not venture to 
propose at this late stage. But the} sp a J BALFOUR: I will come 
House has still in its hands the control |, that in a moment. As regards the 
of the financiers, which is its special | ¢ 1+ Joint. Iam not pe Bae 8 dens 
prerogative, and one which we have, _. r ‘a ns stee of 
no right to abrogate at the dictation of | elinetion pa on demy. thet these 
Ministers, however powerful, or public, may be, and there have “lt enane it 
opinion so-called, however _ highly | which people are, what is called, over- 
wrought or ill-informed. I hope we educated—that is to say, they have not 
shall have from burp authoritative | »eceived the kind of education which is 
exponent of the Government a state-| oF any use to them either in their private 
ment clear and precise as to the! 9, public capacity, either as individuals 
estimated cost to the national taxpayer | ,. citizens. I would even go further 
and the ratepayer of the educational | and say that I could conceive of a system 
> a t ] yg — : — 0 of education so ill-managed that the 
~ ‘ pa pings yl rs facto a multiplication of classes incapable of 
‘el ‘ . h oF aderes® earning their living in what is called 
‘ire mies alle earnest to the great and | the learned occupations, and unfitted to 
legitimate duty of the House of Commons, earn their living in the unlearnec 


viz., the control of the national finance. occupations, might. be a serious publi. 


niin _. | inconvenience. That is perfectly true, 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): | and it is mere pedantry to deny it ; but 


I beg to second the Amendment. ‘Ido not believe that will be the result 
‘of this Bill, or that any such state of 
Amendment proposed— things is likely to follow from any 


“To leave out all the words after the word | educational efforts this House is likely to 
‘he, and add the words ‘re-committed in | indulge in, and is far less likely to happen 
respect of Clauses 19 and 20 (Expenses and | under a sound system of educational 
eg EN, Sanne Fenians ' evolution, such as the Bill proposes, than 

: | under any centralised system. My hope 

Question proposed, “That the words | and belief is that education will be 
proposed to be left out stand part of | managed on commonsense principles by 
the Question. the great local authorities, and by 
commonsense principles, I mean _prin- 

THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST | ciples suited to the real genuine needs of 
LORD or tHE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. | their locality. What are my right hon. 
BaLFour, Manchester, E.): My right | friend’s financial proposals? He admits 
hon. friend in his speech tried to induce | that education ought to be largely sup- 
the House to accept two propositions, | ported by the State; but whatis the only 
which I am perfectly convinced will find | possible conclusion from his arguments ? 
favour neither on that side nor upon | Either that the State should contribute 
this. The first of these was that out | nothing or manage everything. Both 
of public funds no education should be | dilemmas are equally impracticable and 
supported which went beyond the three | impossible. It would be quite impossible 
R’s, and the second was that, inesmuch | to ask the localities to bear the whole 
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cost of education, primary, secondary, 
and technical; : nd Iam sure it would 
be disastrous to take the other alterna- 
tive and say that the State, inasmuch as 
it contributes so much, must manage | 
everything. ‘here is a third possibility | 
—namely, that the State should manage | 
the expenditure of all the money it con- | 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill. We are the tribunal, and I venture 
to say the only tribunal, which has a 
right to interfere with the expenditure 
under the Bill; and, therefore, it was 
our duty to have informed Parliament 
in both its branches as to what was our 
view as to the extent of the expenditure 
involved. That we have not done. The 


tributes, and the locality all the money | Closure has prevented that examination 


it contributes. That would be even | 
more impossible than either of the other | 
two, because it would mean that you | 
are to have two sets of schools, one | 
entirely managed by the State and the | 
other by the locality. If my right hon. | 
friend will consider all the possible alter- | 
natives, he wiil see that the alternative | 
proposed in this Bill is the only one) 
which will find general and practical | 
acceptance. I would remind my right | 
hon. friend that the expenditure by the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not the | 
limitless sum which he seems to suppose. | 
It does not rest with the local authority 
to determine how much is to be spent 
by the State. That is laid down with 
precision by the Bill. It is capable, no) 
doubt, of automatic increase as the 
number of children increase, but no 
mere reckless expenditure on the part of 
the local authority will extract another 
shilling from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. No doubt his successors 
may be called upon to pay an increased 
grant, but that will depend solely on the 
number of children. I hope I have 
adequately answered the arguments of 
my right hon. friend, and that he will 
not think it necessary to press his 
Motion, but allow us at once to pass to 
the discussion of the more general issues 
raised by the Motion for the Third 
Reading of the Bill. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.): My right hon. 
friend reproached me for certain pro- 
posals I made in reference to this 
Bill, and as to that I shall be perfectly 
prepared to justify my action st the 
proper time. Acting on th. suggestion 
of the Leader of the House I will 
attempt to confine my remarks now to| 
the question of the cost thrown upon this 
country by its educational _ policy. 
But I think this House has not done its | 
duty in examining as it ought to be 
examined the expenditure involved in this | 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


which ought to have been given as to the 
effect of this Bill on expenditure, whether 
Imperial or local. We have got this 
complicated arrangement in respect to 
Imperial taxation, which, I confess, | am 
totally unable to understand myself. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I would 

point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the debate at present is confined 
to Sections 19 and 20, which raise 
the question not of the amount of 
expenditure but of its apportionment and 
the method of raising it by loan or 
otherwise. The observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman would of course be 
quite in order on the main Question, but 
are not in order on the Question beiore 
the House. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said he 
would not discuss the matter further; 
but would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that before the Bill left the 
House or immediately afterwards infor- 
mation should be given by the Govern- 
ment as to what was likely to be the 
amount of expenditure under it, both 
Imperial and local. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: How can we 
tell the amount of the local expenditure! 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: There 
ought to be some material for obtaining 
information on the subject. For in- 
stance. it would be perfectly possible to 
give the amount of money received trom 
endowments and fees; but as vou, Mr. 
Speaker, have laid down that that is a 
question rather in connection with the 
general aspect of the Bill, I will reserve 
it. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
shire, E.) said that there was a question 
with reference to the apportionment of 
expenditure which it would be for the 
enlightenment of the House and the 
country if the President of the Board 
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of Trade explained. In Clause 19 there| of education. It was felt by the Govern- 
were certain provisions for the treatment | ment that something should be dune to 
ot School Board areas and non-School | meet the case of these poorer districts in 
Board areas. ‘lhese provisions had not | the future, and with that object in view 
been fully discussed, but it seemed tohim | they inserted the provision in the Bill 
that, taking the School Board districts | that one-fourth of the local indebtedness 
generally, the rates would probably be | of these poorer districts should be taken 
reduced ; whereas they would certainly be | over by the local education authority 
raised in the voluntary school district. | and placed upon the county at large. 
A certain proportion, varying from a| The grants under the Agricultural 
quarter to one half, wouid be spread | Rating Act would in future be paid 
over the county at large; but he should | to the local education authority and not 
like to ask the Government how they | to the particular School Board districts, 
justified that arrangement. Ifa parish | but those districts would benefit by the 
found its own buildings, it would be | distribution of the whole cost of educ:- 
unfair to charge it for the buildings in | tion over the county at large. 

ano her parish. There was another 

question on which he did not appear’ Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSEasked what 
clear, and that was with regard to current about the current liabilities. 

liabilities. He believed that there was 

something in the long and complicated Mr. WALTER LONG said he did not 
schedules of the Bill which made the quite understand what his right hon. 
question clear to the initiated; but he | friend meant. 


thought it would be to the advantage of | 

the uninitiated if the President of the | Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE said he 
Local Government Board could give an | referred to the debts other than capital 
assurance that where a School Board | charges. 

had incurred liabilities other than in| 

respect of buildings, such liabilities) Mr. WALTER LONG said he had 
should be charged on the former School | not received notice of the question, and, 
Board area, and not spread over the/therefore, he could only reply in a 
county at large. He hoped his right | guarded form. All the capital expendi- 
hon. friend would be able to give that ture would be pooled, and ali other ex- 
assurance, and thereby allay the rather penditure, for which the local education 
natural apprehension felt in some of the| authority would be responsible, would 
voluntary school districts. He would/| fall on the general rate, and not on the 
also wish to know whether, in future, | local rate. 

the county authorities would get the ; eo 
amount payable under the Agricultural} Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said that as 
Rating Act to the School Boards in the question he desired to raise could be 
respect. of School Board districts which discussed on the Third Reading, he wished 
in future would be under the county | © Withdraw his Amendment 


authority. : 
site | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL | Question again proposed, “That the 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER | Bill be now read the third time.” 
Lona, Bristol, 8.) said his right hon. 
friend had correctly anticipated the effect | 3.10.) Si H. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
of the Bill on the rates, as between / MAN (Stirling Burghs) : The House will 
board school and voluntary school recognise, with a considerable feel ng of 
districts. But he had overlooked the| relief, that the long-protracted examina- 
fact that the special relief which was/| tion and discussion of this most important, 
given to the poor School Board districts | and—as I am sure it will be regarded in 
at the time the grant-in-aid was voted | the future—this most memorable measure 
for the voluntary schools would end|is approaching the end. The general 
under the Bill, because these poorer} subject is, as we all know, of the most 
School Board districts would no longer | intense interest to the country. And 
be separately rated areas for the purposes | well it might be, because upon the trained 
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intelligence and equipment of our people 
the national future deperds. It must be 
admitted that the subject in its details, | 
the system in its machinery, are of the | 
most complicated and technical character, | 
and I think I shall find myself in the | 
same lobby, mentally, with almost every | 
Member of the House when I say that | 
the discussion of those details was | 
necessarily monotonous, dull; and un-| 
inspiring. What conclusion do I draw | 
from this? It is that we should pay all 
honour to those among us who have 
devoted so much time and labour to the | 
study and examination of this Bill, | 
whether it be in defence of its provisions 
or in frustrating, exposing, and correcting 
its faults ; and I am sure I speak for the 
House when I say that, while we have a 
sense of relief in anticipation of the end 
of these discussions, we are grateful to 
those of our colleagues who have devoted 
themselves in so earnest and systematic 
and praiseworthy a way to the examina- 
tion and improvement of the Bill, and we 
are grateful to them for the spirit they 
have shown in devoting themselves 
to this work. No one, I think, 
can say that more time has _ been 
given to this measure than it re- 
quired or deserved. As I have 
said, it is exceedingly complex and 
technical, and it had to pass through the 
ordeal of examination by men—and they 
abound among us—who are intimately 
acquainted with the details of the 
machinery of education, either from their 
own personal share in its administration | 
or from their study of or the interest they 
have taken in the subject. But, besides 
that, this subject is intimately concerned | 
with the daily domestic life of the people, 
and appeals in the strongest possible way 
to every father and mother who care for 
the welfare and the careers of their 
children. Again, every provision in a 
measuresuch as this is minutelyexamined, 
because it touches sincere and strong) 
religious feelings and susceptibilities on 
either side of the House. I have 
observed with some astonishment that | 
some hon. Members, mostly outside the 
walls of this House, have spoken lightly 
of these susceptibilities, and, if I may say | 
so, prejudices, pronouncing them unreal | 
and almost squalid, and thanking 


Heaven, apparently, that they them- 
selves have no share in them. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


I cannot | 
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rise to that superior pointof view, 
because, in my opinion, there are few 
aspects of the question which more 
thoroughly deserve the most careful 
treatment by Parliament. But for my- 
self I would say frankly that from the 
first I have entertained strong objections 
to the whole scheme of the Bill; and [ 
would say for myself, and those who 
think with me, that, while we have been 
honestly trying to amend the Bill, we 
have naturally and of course tried to 
amend it in the direction of our par- 
ticular views. 


Will the House allow meto state broadly 
the reasons of my objections to the Bill ? 


|My first broad ground of objection is 


this—that the Bill appears to endeavour 
to reconcile two things which are in 
compatible with each other, namely the 
national system of education and the deno- 
minational system. The one is the anti- 
thesis of the other. The only permanent 
system must be the national system. 
Of course denominational schools may 
be and would, almost under any system, 
continue to be recognised under certain 
conditions, and within certain limits. 
But as you develop your system the 
national must increase and the deno- 
minational decrease. Education is the 
affair of the State and not of the 
Church ; the affair of laymen and not of 
the clergy. I know there are some of 
my friends who hold this view who say, 
“What does it matter, seeing that it Is 
inevitable that you must glide sooner or 
later into amore purely national system— 
why raise such a particular dust about 
a particular form of control under this 
Bill ? Make your schools efficient and you 
will call off the clerical element.” I 
prefer to adopt a national system as the 
ideal, instead of ineffectually struggling 
against it, as you are doing in this Bill. 
My second ground of objection is based 
on this, that where there is public duty 
to be performed, and public money to 
be spent, the more direct and complete 
your public control the better. Now, I 
have found some words here—I am not 
quoting them as a tw quoque, but they 
are so characteristic and so true that I 


think it is worth while to quote them. 


They are the words of the present Duke 
of Devonshire spoken in the House of 
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Commons, probably from the place in | 
which I now stand, in 1876— | 

“There are many of us,” he says, “and I | 
do not scruple to say I am one of them, who | 
believe that the principle of the School Boards | 
is the right and true principle in this matter.” 


We believe that that, being the true and | 
right principle, it will in the end prevail. | 
We believe that when once the time has | 
arrived, when Parliament has declared 
that education is the business of the 
State itself, it becomes inevitable that | 
sooner or later State education must be 
in the hands not of individuals but of 
representatives of the people. That 
appears to me to be a very fair state- 
ment of the view I take. 


What do we find under this Bill? That 
such public control as there is, is partial, 
remote, indirect, anddiluted. The County 
Council, itself a body elected for quite 
other purposes and upon other issues, is 
to appoint the local committee. That, 
local committee need have no elected 
member upon it. If that is the 
solution, you have at once a divorce 
between your controlling body and the 
public interest. But if there are County 
Councillors on this local committee, they 
are accompanied by members nominated 
by outside private and sectarian bodies. 
To alarge extent, therefore, the responsi- 
bility to the public, originally weak, has, 
already become diluted. Then the local 
committee appoints a sub-committee, 
and I would remind the House that this 
provision for the appointment of the sub- 
committee was passed sub silentio on one 
of those fatal nights when the closure 
fell upon the Schedules. How are these 
sub-committees to be constituted ? They 
are to consist either all or partly of 
members of the committee. Here again 
outsiders are introduced on to the sub- 
committees, and that which has been 
already diluted is diluted again. But let 
us look at it a little more closely. 
Popular control was much insisted upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman when he 
introduced the Bill. He said there would 
be complete popular control over the 
whole educational system. When a 
statement like that is made, what does the 
plain man understand by it? He thinks 
the work of School Boards is only to be 
transferred to some other more con- 
venient body ; that is practically what it 
comes to. Again, it has been urged by 
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many persons—I think the Colonia! 
Secretary made a point of it during that 
celebrated colloquy at Birmingham—that 
there would be publicity. The right 
hon. Gentleman congratulated them on 


the publicity the new system would 


introduce into the management of 
Church schools. The local authority 
might be in a minorityin the manage- 
ment, but they would be able to make 
themselves heard. Publicity, undoubtedly, 
is an all-important element of popular 
government ; but where is the publicity 
in this Bill? Does the education com- 
mittee, which is merely a critical body, 
make for publicity? The probability is 
that it will not. This is the body most 
corresponding to the School Board, and 
what small part of its proceedings will 
ever come before or be debated by the 

ounty Council, whichis the only popular 
body to which the public can elect? 
How then will the minority on the com- 
mittee of managers in denominational 
schools make themselves heard? When 
the point of contact is reached between 
the controlling authority and the school, 
how much of the representative element 
remains? Instead of ad hoc election 
we have ad hoc nomination and selec- 
tion. What would a School Board be 
if it were without popular sympathy and 
support ; without the knowledge that 
suspension of its functions would follow 
neglect of duty? These considerations 
constitute the second reason why I object 
to this scheme in toto. 


My next objection has rather to do with 
education itself. It seems to me that 
this system fails to produce and supply 
the very thing that is wanted. The 
thing that is wanted is the ladder of 
learning for the boy of average brains and 
energy. The right hon. Gentleman, re- 
plying with some sympathy to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet just now, admitted that there were 
many cases in which the boy, or young 
man, or young woman, might be over- 
educated, and might be unfitted to take 
part in any of the learned professions, 
and yet be too learned for any other 
occupation. I believe that to be a great 
fallacy. If the training in our schools is 
of the right kind, the more learning a man 
has, whether he sweeps a crossing or con- 
trols a diocese, the better he will do his 
work. It is not only the most backward 
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and retrograde, but also the most mis-{ make it your excuse that you are over. 
chievous and dangerous doctrine, which | lapping, which you have been trained by 
says that learning in itself does any harm | your inspirers to think of as something 
to the man who possesses it. “A little | terrible. Is our educational covering so 
learning is a dangerous thing.” But that | full and ample that we can be so fas- 
is when a little learning is mistaken for | tidious as to whether it is overlapping or 


a great deal of learning ; and the man who | not? What acrime for a public educa. 


possesses it does not know his position. | tion authority to commit ! 


I could speak of a country—— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You are not 
arguing against me, I hope ? 


Sirk H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Iam arguing at large. It seems to fit what 
the right hon. Gentleman said, if it does 
not express his real view. Of course, it is 
a view commonly and widely held on cer- 
tain questions, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Thanet will not 
deny that there is a country where you 
may see the shepherds and under-game- 
keepers walking about with a Horace in 
their pocket. I myself have known a 
railway porter in that country who was 
the most accomplished astronomer in that 
part of the world, but who nevertheless 
was one of the best of railway porters. 
A ladder ought to be provided for every 
boy who is able to take advantage of it 
to enable him to reach the step he is 
capable of reaching. It seems to me 
that in this Bill you have been so much 
occupied with your schools and their fees 
and their funds, and your appointed trust 
managers of them and your nominated 
committee men, and with keeping a check 
on popular interference, that you have 
forgotten, to some extent unconsciously 
forgotten, education—the very thing for 
which the Bill exists. What was without 
doubt the best, the most efficient, the 
most successful part of the previously 


existing educational machinery? The 
continuation schools and the higher 


grade schools, and the higher schools 
conducted by the great School Boards. 
They were far more efficient than your 
Universities, which, with all their enor- 
mous funds and traditional advantages, 
educate only a fraction of the com- 


munity, or than your public schools, of | 


which we are so proud, where also learn- 
ing is the last thing that is considered 
to be of much importance. It was these 


humble but earnest men in the board 
schools who were doing the very best 
work for you, and it is because they did 
it that you have destroyed them. 


Sir H. Camphell-Bannerman, 


You 


Trop de zle, 
| It is actually destroyed because it has 
i done too much. It was against the law, 
/so we are told. Then the law ought to 
| have been amended. That was the easy 
| and plain way of getting over the diffi. 
| culty. 

' Then, there is in this Bill and in 
the whole theory of your scheme a line 
drawn between primary and secondary 
education, and that is called unification 
and co-ordination. I think I have 
listened to a homily from the last 
Vice President of the Council in which 
he has declaimed against the vice ot 
drawing a hard and fast line ; and here 
is a fixed line. You have different 
authorities and different rating. You 
have the town schools and the village 
schools, which are, with their Church 
atmosphere, to be confined religiously 
and solemnly to primary education. 
Consider the result of that arrange- 
ment. A boy arrives at the critical 
period of his early life. He has finished 
his primary education. He has got all 
the advantage he can get out of your 
teaching in elementary subjects. What 
are we to do with such a boy? We 
ought to induce him, to tempt him, to 
use the opportunity of prosecuting the 
march up the ladder, and to do it in 
the most convenient and effectual way. 
Why should he not do it? What should 
prevent him doing it in the same school! 
At this critical age—critical because he 
has the opening of possible careers before 
him, or because his parents may see 
their way to his earning a little money 
for their assistance—you stop him and 
say, ‘‘ Now you must go no longer to 
this school, but to a secondary school 
at the other end of the town, or 
to a secondary school five or ten 
miles away, in the county town.” 
The boy therefore has to make a fresh 
start, to begin a new life, with fresh 
associates, away from all the old influences. 
In how many cases will he not subside 
into a contented ignorance from which it 
is our highest duty to save him? He is 
not to be allowed any longer to go to the 
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primary school ; what is then to take its 
lace ? He is to go to a secondary school. 
What are the circumstances of these 
schools? They are to be supported by 
limited funds—strictly limited funds— 
and those funds are to have permissive 
operation. Then your limited funds are 
to be largely mortgaged by the necessity 
of undertaking this very intermediate duty 
between primary and secondary education 
which the School Boards have so well 
discharged hitherto. Of the rate, of 
which we hear so much, how much will 
be absorbed by the various duties to be 
transferred ? What was demanded, and 
rightly demanded, by the country, was a 
good continuous system of intermediate 
and higher education founded on a 
vigorous and complete primary system. 
What you have here is a permissive, 
limited, undefined secondary provision. 
You may spend twopence, if you can get 
it with the goodwill of your ratepayers. 
This is the outcome of fifty years of 
agitation for secondary education. 

And in the primary schools, this Bill at 
least gives no guarantee whatever of 
efficiency. The primary schools—what 
are we to say of them? One thing 
is certain of them—they are to remain 
primary. No tentacles are to be put for- 
ward towards the higher learning. There 
is no educational fulcrum for the level- 
ling up of education. Direct election, with 
its influence of enlightened public opinion, 
is gone. The power of declaring a 
School Board in default gives place to a 
mundamus. What isa mandamus? It is 
a terrible word. I am not lawyer enough 
to know what it precisely means, but I 
have no doubt it means that somebody 
is to be called upon to do something, and 
the result is that if he does not do what 
the Court calls upon him to do he goes 
to prison like other wicked people. Fancy 
achairman of a County Council—there 
are two or three of them opposite— 
marched off to prison because some sub- 
committee has not done its duty! I 
suppose that is the meaning of this pro- 
ceeding by mandamus. 

Above all, and this is a most important 
point, the pressure of the rates will 
probably be such as may suggest to the 
new authority the most obviously econo- 
mical expedient of levelling down the 
provided schools to the admittedly low 
level of the Church schools. (Oh, 
oh!”) I did not say that every Church 
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school was bad, but it is notorious—that 
was the reason of the Bill—that they 
could not keep up to the mark, they 
could not keep pace with the board 
schools in the encouragement of educa- 
tion. If they are improved, that is 
what I call “levelling up,” but a much 
more likely result will be levelling down. 
The threepenny rate will be dangled 
hefore the ratepayers’ eyes. Lord Salis- 
bury’s suggestion of 1895 will probably 
be adopted, and “threepence” will be 
written in letters two feet long over 
every school. That is the greatest and 
the tremendous dead weight in this Bill 
against progress and efficiency in primary 
education, and, if anything was wanted to 
make its influence more complete, you have 
it in the actual instruction to committees 
to have regard to the economy of the 
rates—as if they were not likely to do 
that without being specially instructed. 


Now, when the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced the Bill he made many repre- 
sentations and promises, the most pro- 
minent of which was the creation of one 
uniform authority. Especially there was 
much shaking of the head over the two 
rating authorities in the same area. I 
have taken the trouble to analyse geo- 
graphically the different counties of 
England and Wales, and I come to a 
somewhat strange conclusion—that this 
ideal of the right hon. Gentleman is very 
limited in its operation. If I were to 
give a new title to the Bill and describe 
in one sentence the only effect of it which 
will be absolutely certain, I would call 
it a Bill for creating one education 
authority in the counties of Rutland and 
Huntingdon and in the Scilly Isles. 
There may be the same result attained 
in some of the smaller counties in Wales, 
but the result as far as England is con- 
cerned is literally what I have said. The 
population of England and Wales is 
324 millions. Deducting London’s 4} 
millions you have 28 millions. Of these, 
9 millions are in the county boroughs, 
6 millions in the municipal boroughs 
and urban districts over the limit pre- 
scribed in the Bill, 74 millions in the 
rural districts, and 54 millions in the 
smaller boroughs and smaller rural dis- 
tricts, making in the country parts 13 
millions. Now let us consider the effect 
on these successively. First of all, county 
boroughs. There is one authority in the 
county boroughs, and one rating power 
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is established. Therefore the county 
boroughs are the most happy from the 
Government point of view; but their 
‘happiness is qualified by the fact that there 
is no duty put upon them to supply 
higher education ; they are only per- 
mitted to do so. There are two rates 
instead of one after all, the one for 
elementary and the other for secondary 
education. Andthen they are hampered, 
as I think, by what is called the 
Cockerton law. Then when we come to 
the smaller boroughs—six millions—the 
education is under two authorities ; the 
primary is under the municipality, which 
has rating power, the secondary is under 
the County Council, which has rating 


power, and the urban authority may 


raise independently a peany rate for 
secondary education. So you have three 
systems and two rates. Therefore here 
the pretext for the abolition of the School 
Boards fails. Here you have multiplied 
control and possible overlapping, and no 
consecutive ladder such as we all profess 
to desire is provided, because the lower 
steps are under the control of one author- 
ity and the higher steps are controlled by 
another authority. Then you have the 
rural districts, the residue of the counties, 
the patchwork areas after others have 
been taken out, 13,000,000. Why, I 
believe that in the West Riding the time 
to go over these disconnected areas by 
inspectors will be measured by vears. 
Nominally there is one supreme authority, 
but without the means for competent 
higher authority, for, as I have said the 
rate will be mopped up by the transfer of 
duties from the School Boards and the 
training colleges—which is a new burden 
to be put upon them. ‘This sum of two- 
pence may enable the authority to make 
grants in aid of existing schools, but who 
in the world believes it sufficient for 
equipping new schools? Again, there 
is no duty imposed to do anything at all, 


Here then is your one authority! It 
consists of (1), the Board of Education ; 


(2) the various Councils, with their differ- | 


ent powers ; (3) the committee or com- 
mittees of these Councils, including 
outsiders—whom 
include in a separate category ; (4) the 
sub-Commmittee with their outsiders ; 


(5) the provided schools managers ; and | 
(6) the denominational schools managers, | 
some of whom are to superintend, more | 
or less, religious instruction—although as | 


Sir H. Campbhell-Bannerman. 
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to that we are left in great doubt—and 
some of whom are to be appointed mem- 
bers. 


But we have not yet explored ex- 
haustively this starry firmament. We 


| discover by its disturbing influence rather 


than by actual vision, another mighty 
element. So did the acute, learned, and 
watchful astronomer recognise the exist- 
ence of the planet Neptune by its influence 
on other heavenly bodies before it came 
within range of his telescope ; he caleu- 
lated its size, although he had never 
seen it, and the only thing he did not 
discover, to the surprise of the American 
humorist, was the aame of the planet; 
that followed the actual vision. We, 
however, know our planet, his size, his 
name, and everything about him ; he 
is the Bishop. 1 should be disposed, if 
I might without disrespect, and I 
believe I should express the sentiment 
of many others in doing so, to meet 
the discovery with the expression, 
Que diable allaital fair dans cette 
galere?” He is established under the 
mantle of the hon. and gallant Member 
for the Newport Division of Shropshire ; 
he shoves his nominees on the committees 
and sub-committees, he directs and 
guides the teaching in denominational 
schools, he keeps up the calorifere, he 
pumps in the proper atmosphere. he 
sees that the inner door has its hinges 
well oiled. An ingenious friend of mine 
has furnished me with a little diagram 
showing the effect of all these different 
authorities. It looks like a family tree, 
or perhaps it more resembles in 
some respects those wax models of the 
human frame, with the skin removed, 
the veins shown in one colour, the 
arteries in another, the nerves in a 
third, and so on. Here are the 
ecclesiastical ramifications coloured red, 
and the civil control in black, and they 
other from the 
beginning to the end of the whole 
business; and this ecclesiastical tree 
sends out its branches into the entire 
system. 


Here is your unification and co 
ordination ; here is your public contra 
and all the other advantages you have 
promised ; here is your provision for it- 
fusing fresh vitality into this old nation 
to enable it to set up successful rivalry 
with its competitors. Why, Sir, | 
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could go on at length pointing out in 
consistencies and injustices, but I have 
said enough for my purpose. The crown- 
ing defect of this Bill is that it fails to 
create—nay, it does its best to smother 
and alienate—that popular interest in 
education, that appreciation of it, and that 
desire for it, without which the best 
system the ingenuity of man could devise 
would fail. On that ground, if on no 
other, I hold it to be unworthy of the 
support of the House, and therefore$beg 
to move the Amendment standing in my 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day three months.’ ”°—(Sir Henry Camp 
kell-Bannerman. ) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. WALTER LONG: Anybody 
who teday had strayed into the House 
for the first time to listen to our debates, 
would have found it hard to believe that 
we were commencing the last stage of the 
discussions on a Bill which we have been 
assured is one of the worst measures ever 
brought into the House of Commons, and 
one which has shaken the heart of the 
nition to its foundation. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition must, I think, have forced 
many of us, on this side at all events, to 
the conclusion that he had failed to 
do two things which he should have 
done before proposing the rejection of 
the Bill—first, seriously to address him- 
self to the consideration of the practical 
problem with which the Government 
were faced and had to deal when they 
approached this question, and secondly, 
carefully to study the Bill itself. Through- 
out the greater part of his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman failed altogether to 
realise the practical difficulties with which 
the Government were confronted when 
they came to the consideration of the 
education problem. The right hon. 
Gentleman said a great deal in criticism 
of our proposals, but it would be difficult 
to discover from his criticism what policy 
he would recommend the country to 
adopt if he were sitting on this instead 
of on that side of the House. 


So far as I was able to follow his criti- 
tism, his suggestion is that instead of 


the proposals of the Government a 
universal system of School Boards ought 
to be established. I do not know 
whether I am right or wrong. If lam 
right, I say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has failed to appreciate one of the 
elementary facts of this education 
problem with which every student has 
been face to face for many years. The 
right hon. Gentleman talks of the posi- 
tion of the School Boards solely from 
the point of view of the School Boards 
in the towns, and he ignores the diffi- 
culties in all the rest of the schools of 
the country. He talks only of the 
School Boards in the large towns, 
where, it is true, they have done 
some excellent work for elementary 
education, and where they have made 
excellent efforts in connection with 
secondary education. When he says 
that these School Boards have done 
this good work, and we are displacing 
them because they have done it, he 
talks as if School Boards generally had 
done this and made this provision; but 
he fails altogether to recognise that 
outside the large School Board areas 
it has in the past been impossible to 
| make any efforts at all in the direction 
| of secondary education. 


The right hon. Gentleman found some 
fault with our Bill for reasons which I 
will refer to very briefly. His first 
criticism was that we were trying to 
do the impossible, and that we were 
trying to reconcile a national system 
with a denominational system. He also 
said that the denominational system 
must come to an end and the national 
system must prevail. In regard to the 
great Act of 1870 which passed through 
Parliament, precisely the reverse has 
followed to that which has _ been 
prophesied by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. What is the position of the 
voluntary schools today? Have we 
been driven into a national system by 
the Act of 1870% The right hon. 
Gentleman, like other critics of the 
Government, seems to me to have 
fallen into the error, both in this 
House and in the country, of deter- 
mining to ignore altogether all that 
has been done by the denominational 
system, and while he is full of praise for 
the School Boards, he had not one word 
te say for the great work of education 
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done by the various hurches,a great | local government. You are compelled 
deal of which was done at a time when | to have regard to the existing authorities 
no national system of education was and their powers, and it is impossible to 





provided. | override their powers wholesale or to 5 
I will say a word presently about the| ignore the position which these local J! 
right hon. Gentleman’s comments upon | authorities have occupied. We have §' 
public control. As to his general criticism | done this, and 1 venture to repeat that : 
on the Bill, I maintain that whether his | the right hon. Gentleman is not justified 
criticism is upon the way in which we in criticising us unless he is prepared to 


deal with School Boards, or upon the | tell us that, if he had been in our place, 
attempts at unification, it is a humorous , he would have been more courageous. 

description of the new education) What, afterall, are the main criticisms} 
authority brought into existence under | The right hon. Gentleman has repeated 
this Bill, and his criticisms are made|them. Ido not wonder that he has §" 
because he fails to realise what are the | not repeated all the criticisms that 

essential difficulties with which we have | have been made, because of the length J" 
to deal in this country. The right hon. | of time and the number of speeches 
Gentleman found fault because we have | Which they have occupied. The length i 
the County Council as the education | to which many of these speeches ran i 
authority and also the Council of the naturally led to this result, that there is §™ 
smaller boroughs. If the right hon. | very little left to be said on either side j*? 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition | in regard to this question ; and the right ts 
had been sitting on the Treasury Bench hon. Gentleman has practically repeated J 
and responsible for the Government, does | criticisms which we have already met = 
believe, either in regard to education or Many times, and they come to this: . 
any other form of local government, he That the proposal of the Government is , 
would be able to propose to this House a | unjust, because it does too much for the 
measure which ignored the position of denominational system, because it isa i 
the existing boroughs and the larger departure from the recognised principles J’ : 
urban districts in regard to their powers Of local government, and that it is sf 
of administration and rating? If he, unjust and so bad that it will not be ere 
does believe that, then it is not fair to| workable, and the local authorities will 
say that we are doing nothing. He says | decline to carry it out. Is there any 
that all we do is to abolish the School foundation for these very serious charges! rt 
Boards ; but is that nothing? You must The right hon. Gentleman, as I have - 
select one authority, and we have gone already said, does not seem to me to have J 
as far as we can in the direction of uni- attempted to grapple with the real 
fication—as far as it is practical. When difficulties of this question. He says we 
the right hon. Gentleman says we have were forced to deal with it because of o 
abolished School Boards, no doubt he is the Cockerton judgment. 1 submit ‘ 7 
right, but does he propose to transfer that that is only a very partial statement “ 
the powers of the Municipal Councils to | of the case. 











, . pour 
the School Boards, or leave the two, The right hon. Gentleman himself, in J}oy 
bodies to work in the same area ? the speeches he made in the country fy, 





We must come, after all these vague|at the time of the General Election, 
criticisms, to the consideration of the declared that education and the comple- 
practical question. Have we approached tion of the educational system was one 
this problem with a due regard to the! of the first questions to which any 
practical difficulties which exist, or have | Government ought to address itself. Inf 
we done—as I submit we have—the best all parts of the country speeches were 
that was possibleunder the circumstances? | made declaring that national education be 
I do not deny that the right hon. Gentle- , should be dealt with by the Government, 
man might be able to propose a general | and therefore to suggest that we dealt’: 
remedy if you had no municipal districts _ with it in order to get rid of the School 
and no powers and statutes already in | Boards is to make a statement which 
existence, but that is not the case here. | cannot possibly be maintained. We wereffi 
This is the main difficulty we have always face to face with the educational difficulty 
to contend with when we'deal with | as it existed. You had a large number 


Mr. Waiter Long. 
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f local authorities. You had 2,500 { £15,000,000 for the purposes of argu- 
xhool Boards with 5,800 board schools! ment. That is a very serious sum. We 
inder their control, and 14,000 volun- | are told that we ought to have bought 
ary schools which gave you  over/ out all these voluntary schools. If it 
|5,000 independent education authorities | had been just and right to do this in the 
sith no co-ordination and no connection | interests of education, would it have 
hatever between them, and no means| been a sensible policy to suggest? 
shatever by which the County Council, These schools are already in existence, 
tharged as it is with secondary educa- and many of them, I say, are very 
‘ion, could connect secondary education | excellent schools, notwithstanding what 
rith elementary education. There was the right hon. Gentleman has said, for 
10 inducement given to the minor local the work done in them. The right 





uthorities to unite their system with hon. Gentleman, I think, unfairly and 
the system of the superior authority. unduly stated the case against the 
That was the practical problem which voluntary schools when he appeared to 
ve had to face. We faced it, as the imply that a very large number of them 
House knows, by, so far as wecould, are unsuitable for educational purposes. 
limiting the number of authorities re- It is quite true that here and there 
gonsible for education. We have given there are voluntary schools of an 
the County Council wide powers. We unsatisfactory kind—{An Hon. MEmper : 
lave given the boroughs with a popula- ‘“‘ There are also bad board schools!” 
tim of 10,000, and urban districts with —but there are a great many very 
#,000 inhabitants, control over their excellent voluntary schools. 
omelementary education. In place of 

these 15,000 local authorities charged Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.): 
rith the duties of education and with Hear, hear! 

thetask of providing funds for educa- 

tion. this Bill will provide a very) Mr. WALTER LONG: The right hon. 
neatly reduced number of authorities, Gentleman says the origin of this Bill 


ind will enable the main local authority wasthe cry of the supporters of voluntary 
control the education of the country , schools that they could not provide for 
na way that was impossible before. their schools, but that was not their cry. 


Theright hon. Gentleman says that we What was said, and said with great truth 
jave done all this to preserve the de- and force, was that it was not just that 
iminational system. Whether you they should haveto provide for voluntary 
uve regard to the historical aspect of schools on the one hand, and on the 
he question or the work that this | other hand be rated for the maintenance 
knominational system has done, or | Of board schools. They also said that 
tom the practical point of view of | the competition between the schools pro- 
yunds, shillings, and pence, no other Vided out of the rates by an elected body 


ourse was possible than the one the Who thought of nothing but what they 
Jovernment has adopted. I will not had to do as the education authority, and 
ike up the time of the House by going # school which had no rates to fall back 





ito the historical question. Everybody | UPOM, Was very severe and unfair. But 
nows what has been done to provide nevertheless they struggled on with great 
Hucational facilities. Let the House ‘S¢/fdenial and difficulty, and found large 
wk at the question from a pounds, SY™S of money in order to maintain and 


he . 6 ; oO ra ag , u ar 7. - s 
hillings, and pence point of view. The rs. sso preva 3 ence It 
t : 1: ° : 0 _ . . s 
House is familiar with the various | ee een a ee 


ie ; to have ignored all the work they had 
Btimates which have been made, but @ done, and from a business point of view it 
ery moderate estimate puts the pro- | would have been an act of folly to have 
iding of additional school places, if turned over these 15,000 schools from 
the voluntary schools were got , those who now owned them to a new 
id of, at twenty-five millions sterling. | body; and for what reason? For no 
ilaceiiniite sad re ‘ | reason on earth except that hon. Gentle- 
PPOSITION cries of “Oh, oh!” and an! ; iev y 
ie Maun J . ,y>, men opposite believe and try to prove 

N. Memper : “ About £15,000,000 !”] | that the control over these schools is not 
lorder to save time, I will take it at sufficient. The control which the local 
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authority will have is full and complete, 
and I can show to the House that these 
educational proposals of the Government 
follow strictly and completely all prece- 
dents in regard to the past history of 
local government. What has been the 
form which local government has taken 
in regard to the poor law and in regard 
to highways? They were maintained by 
the parishes and by highway districts, and 
Parliament made what had been a charge 
upon a district a charge upon the whole 
parish or county. The same cry was 
raised then as now. It is obvious that 


whatever portion of this expenditure is to | 


be borne out of the local rates, if you are 
going to transfer the burden and spread 
it over a wider area or over the county, 
there must be an imposition of a fresh 
burden upon some of the ratepayers, 
although there is a real relief given to 
the other ratepayers. The system may 
not be the best that could be adopted, but 
the Prime Minister in the Bill which he has 
now very nearly carried through this House 
has followed strictly and accurately the 
precedents in regard to local government. 

I maintain that there is only one other 
course if the House rejects these pro- 
posals, and that is to adopt what appar- 
ently finds favour with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, namely, what is 
known as the ad hoc system. Does any- 
body seriously suppose now, in 1902, that 
in any proposals for education or any 
similar purpose we are to revert again 
to an ad hoc election of a separate body 
for this particular work? [An Hon. 
MEMBER: Yes.| Then all I can say is 
that Gentlemen who make that proposal 
fly absolutely in the face of the experience 
of the last twenty years with respect to 
local government. If there is one truth 
that is more persistently borne in upon 
anybody who has studied local govern- 
ment than another, it has been that by 
the multiplication of local authorities, 
the multiplication of elections, and the 
confusion of responsibilities and duties, 
you have sickened the people regarding 
these popular and local bodies, and 
if you are going to revive interest, if 
you are going to whip the people up 
to take an interest in elections, and if 
you are going to bring in the right sort 
of people to serve on local bodies, it 
will only be by reducing the number 
of local elected bodies, and by con- 
centrating the work in the hands 
of one or more of them, and so 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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| far as possible, making it perfectly clear 
| that the local authority for a particular 
| area, and not a local authority for this, 
| that, or the other, is the local authority 
responsible to that locality for all that 
| most affects the comfort, the happiness, 
| and the whole well-being of the people 
| Therefore to suggest that our system js 
| wreng because we have not adopted the 
ad hoe system in our proposals. is to fly 
in the very teeth of the experience of 
anybody who has taken the trouble to 
| study the question. 


| Whatis the nature of the charge that is 
| made against the local authority? It is— 
| and theright hon. Gentleman repeated this 
—that the control of the local authority 
is not a real one. We are asked 10 
believe that the local authority has no 
control. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that the control of the local 
authority is remote and indirect, and he 
had a great deal to say about committee 
and sub-committees. I have made it my 
business to examine and to put down 
very briefly here what is exactly the 
position of the local authority, which the 
right hon. Gentleman said is so remote 
and indirect that its authority is practi- 
cally nil. In the first place, the local 
authority publicly elected is responsible 
for and has full control over all secular 
| education in its area. In the second plaee, 








|it appoints one-third of the managers in 
the non-provided schools. Ithas the right 
to inspect all the schools within its area 
In the next place, the managers are com 
pelled under this Bill when it becomes 
law to carry out all the instruction 
with regard to secular education whicl 
'the local authority sees fit to give them 
They also exercise powers as to the 
qualifications of the teachers employed in 
‘the schools. The managers have the 
power of dismissal of teachers on educa 
tional grounds. ‘The consent of the 
|local authority is required to the appoint 
‘ment and dismissal of teachers upon 
educational grounds, the managers aré 
compelled to provide the schools am 
maintain them ; and the local authority 
has power to provide a new school witl 
the consent of the Education Department 
I submit that that is a list of powe 
_—powers given for the first time—t 
these popularly elected education autho 
rities, which if itis accurate, and I malt 
jtain it is accurate, entirely disposes 
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ty es the argument on which the right hon. | What is the history of local Government? 
hatin Gentleman based his contention that the | Is it not the case that local authorities 
for this position of the local authority is a sham, | have been created and their duties have 
mthasies and that it has no reality. Their con- | been added to from time to time, and is 
all rtd trol is full and complete. there any reason why we should not 
iat The local authority, the right hon. | entrust them with this educational 
: people Gentleman tells us, acts through com- Work! The right hon. Gentleman said 
ystem is mittees, and its power is therefore diluted. that they had not had educational work 
pted they 20 listen to these attacks upon the Bill | *° perform hitherto. A great many of 
is to flyy one would think that the Gentlemen who | them have done excellent work with 
ience off make them had never studied or taken funds provided, not out of the rates, but 
uble tof 2BY interest in the local government of i” connection with what was called the 


xe that is 










our country. What after allis our system 
of local government? It is a system of 
local government where the local autho- 


“whisky money,’ which was given for 
that purpose. I maintain that there is 
no justification whatever for the argu- 


} Iti—8 sty is supreme, but where the whole | ment of the Leader of the Opposition 
atedthisl work is done through committees of 2d his friends that the County Councils 
ee various kinds. We have been told all are not bodies created for this purpose, 
4 through these debates that there is no meee ea Bag ws 4 —_ ow to _ 
athcian precedent for the devolution of work from  [RYTUS ne we © WOrs which they w: 
the County Councils to the committees. have todo. I submit that I have shown 
he local Has the right hon. Gentleman never that this Bill follows, and follows closely, 
and bef heard of the Standing Joint Committee ? the precedents to be found in previous 
nmittes# Does he pretend that that is an unpopular history in regard to local government, 
de it my body, or that it does its work badly, or | andthat the control of the local authority 
1 he * that it has not been loyally accepted by is full and complete in every way. 
neath] Me eICOfcrvariouscoutes! Ther” Wehaveheardsomething i, not bythe 
) remote} authorities which stand in the come righthen. Gentleman, nut hyother cxsticn, 
» pred position. But the local education com- ee ee ee side of the House, in 
he: Mini ittee is not indenendent of the C _| regard to the question of finance. My 
sibll Counc; Independent of the County | right hon. friend the Member for Thanet 
sponsiblef Council. It is not in the position of the fin eget ee ee = 
. eC as : : : spoke strongly upon that in the earlier 
secular Standing Joint Committee. It has not P f Sly UP di —- 
nd place, got the right to issue its precept for ex- “ of our proceedings this afternoon. 
lagers 10} penditure; it has to come back to the nage already said that the new local 
the righ#f County Council for every penny that it authority has full control with regard to 
its area’ spends, and it has to receive the assent expenditure. They alone can authorise 
are com and the approval of the County Council expenditure, they alone can levy the 
become for the expenditure. It has no right to T@tes necessary. But my right hon. friend 
ructionf] expend money without the knowledge asked that the Government should state 
n whicl§ and approval of the County Council. If , more clearly what was their estimate of 
e them§ that be the case, and it is the case, how the expenditure which will be incurred 
to tha can it be maintained that the position of under this Bill. It is quite impossible 
dloyed in the local authority with regard to educa- for anybody to say what will be the 
ave the tion is a sham, and that it has not got | amount ofthat portion of the expenditure 
» eduesq full and complete control? The right | which is dependent upon the decision of 
of tha hon. Gentleman tells us that the County the local authorities, and which they will 
appoint Councils that are suddenly to be made | provide for themselves. The local 
rs upon the education authorities are not elected authority is given a very wide discretion. 
vers arq for this purpose at all. I have listened | It is given the power to decide what shall 
vale and} to that statement, made repeatedly in the | be the standard, and what shall be done 
uthoritg course of these debates, and for the life | with regard to education in its own area. 








01 with 
art ment 


of me I cannot see what force it has. If 
there is anything in it at all it would 
follow that you are never to pass measures 


It is impossible for us to lay down what 
will be the view taken by each local 


| authority of the work necessary in its 


/ ~powe : 
Pies: through the House conferring fresh powers own area. We know what are the grants 
- authoy Oo” the local authorities of the country until | in aid that are being made under these 

I maigy You have first consulted them as to what new proposals, and I venture to say, with 







poses UV 


view they would take of the proposal. | 


great respect to hon. Members on both 
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made out of the Exchequer is more 
liberal than, as a rule, has been made in 
Bills of this kind. What is it, after all, 
that the Government provide? The new 
grant under the Bill is estimated to run 
to £2,100,000. The grants as they stand 
now are £625,000 for voluntary schools, 
£217,000 for School Boards, a total of 
£842,000. Deducting that from the 
£2,100,000, we have an additional grant 
of £1,257,500. The present voluntary 
subscriptions in 1901 amounted to 
£834,000. It is said that these will 
disappear, but I hope not. But assuming 


that the sum remains, and is passed over | 


to repairs, there still remains £466,000 
additional grant in aid of rates. I should 
be the last person in the world to suggest 
that this should be regarded as a final 
settlement, but I do say that at this stage 
it is as much as could be asked from the 
Government. The whole question of 
taxation, the distribution of the burden 
between the Imperial and the local 
exchequers, is one which must be 
approached by Parliament, and I hope 
satisfactorily settled, before long. But I 
submit that in connection with this ex- 
penditure on education itwould be un- 
reasonable to ask that more should be 
done at the present moment. 

I want to deal with one question 
which must remain for the present 
a matter of opinion. We have been 
told repeatedly during these debates 
that the County Councils and others are 
not going to give effect to this Bill if it 
passes. I may be more sanguine than 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but I confess 
that 1 do not share that opinion. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may criticise this 
Bill adversely, but I do not think any of 
them will deny that there is in it a great 
deal that must be useful, that there is an 
abundant opportunity for good educa- 
tional work for a steady advance of 
education, if it is taken full advantage of. 
The Leader of the Opposition, if there 
was to be a change of Government, 
would, no doubt, speak with greater 
authority from this side of the House 
than from that, but we have not heard 
one word from him which would justify 
us in believing that some more generous 
or satisfactory proposal would come from 
them. What is it that these local 
authorities will have to face? First, 
that this Bill undoubtedly gives them 
opportunities which will enable them to 
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sides of the House, that the contribution | 


because this Bill 





do great good in educational work ; that 
the present education system is incom- 
plete ; that there are gaps to be filled up, 
and a great deal of work to be done, 
Are they going to decline to complete 
this chain so far as this Bill will 
enable them to do it? Are they going 
to say, “No, we admit there is work 
to be done, but we will not do it 
does not 
wishes?” The main criticism of the Bill 
is not that it falls short of what it 
should be in its practical proposals. It 
is that it does too much for denomina- 
tional schools. The children of the 
country are asking for bread in the form 
of education; are you going to give 
them, in answer, the stone of religious 
controversy ? Are you going to say to 
them, “ We admit that there is good in 
this Bill, that it gives us great oppor- 
tunities for educational reform and ad- 
vancement, but because we say that we 
object to your system, that of maintaining 
in existence the denominational schools, 
therefore for that reason alone we will turn 
our backs on all the opportunities with 
which you have presented us, and we will 
do nothing for the people of our dis- 
trict, whatever they may be doing in 
others?” Ido not believe that to be a 
true forecast of what the local authorities 
will do. I believe that they will realise 
their responsibility, and appreciate their 
opportunities. [I believe they will do 
under this Bill what they have done 
under previous Acts of Parliament—they 
will realise what is possible, they will 
approach their work with a single-minded 
desire to do their best for those among 
whom they live. I believe they will 
find in this Bill the machinery necessary 
for the purpese, and I believe that they 
will give effect to it, and thereby do 
great and lasting good to the nation. 


*(4.30.) Str CHARLES DILKE (Glou- 
cestershire, Forest of Dean): The greater 
portion of the religious controversy on 
which we have been engaged in consider- 
ing this Bill has proceeded not from 
this side but from the other side of 
the House; and, while we on this side 
have said singularly little on any 
form of religious controversy, we have 
been auditors of very long debates 
on religious subjects, which have pro- 
ceeded from the other side. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that my right hon. 
friend the Leader of the Opposition 
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failed to realise the difficulties of the 
Government, and that that was why 
my right hon. friend was unable to 
properly criticise the scheme of the 
Bill. It is our view that these diffi- 
culties are mainly of their own creation, 
and that it is the plan on which they 
have chosen to deal with the subject 
that is responsible for the difficulties in 
which they find themselves, and the 
difficulties into which they have plunged 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that in abolishing the School Boards 
of the country it was impossible for the 
Government to ignore the Town Coun- 
ci!s ; but he spoke of them as though 
they were hostile representatives of 
local feeling to the School Boards. 


Mr. WALTER LONG dissented. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Govern- 
ment could not ignore the Town Coun- 
cils. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: But I did not 
say that they were hostile representatives 
of local feeling. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The right | 


hon. Gentleman said that in abolishing 
the School Boards they could not 
ignore the Town Councils, and that 
seemed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
be a ground for handing over these 
duties to the Councils, very largely 
against their own wishes. The right 
hon. Gentleman ignored the fact that 
there are hon. Members present who 
represent constituencies in which the 
Town Councils and the Schoo) Boards 
take precisely the same view of this 
Bill, and where the School Board, which 
it is proposed to abolish, and the Town 
Council, to whom it is proposed to hand 
over these duties, equally condemn the 
Bill. Indeed, in many cases, the Bill is 
more strongly condemned by the Town 
Council than by the School Board. The 
right hon. Gentleman made his main 
appeal to the House by saying that no 
other course was possible. No other 
course possible than one which two years 
ago no one in the country foresaw, than 
one which three years ago the Govern- 
ment themselves did not foresee, than 
one which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said was impossible until Con- 
vocation passed Resolutions in favour 
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of it! The right hon. Gentleman 
told the House that the control to be 
given by the Bill to a popularly elective 
authority would be full and complete in 
every way; and as an example of the 
extreme popularity of these elective 
bodies to whom the work was to be 
given, he instanced the Standing Joint 
Committee of the rural County Councils. 
A body less popular, less really repre- 
sentative of the ratepayers is hardly 
known; and the right hon. Gentleman 
must have a curious notion of what is a 
popularly elective body for functions of 
this kind if he thinks—— 


Mr. WALTER LONG: Theright hon. 
Gentleman has misunderstood me. I did 
not say it was a popularly elective body. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The word 
popular occurred just before and just 
after the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reference ; but, at all events, he com- 
pared the Standing Committee with 
popularly elected School Boards in direct 
touch with the ratepayers. Now I 
take issue with the whole principle of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. In 





the division on leave to bring in the Bill 
only about twenty-five of us voted No! 
| Most of those who have lately taken the 
strongest course against the Bill were 
opposed to our action at the time. We 
|divided because we thought the Bill 
hopelessly bad. They did not, but have 
now for the most part come over to our 
view. The one Liberal Member represent- 
ing a Scottish constituency not directly 
affected, who still holds out, and two or 
three advanced men outside the House, 
for whose opinions also those who care 
for education have a high respect, have 
continued to be favourable to the Bill 
because they think it creates in each 
district a single educational authority. 
We need not inquire if that is so. It 
is enough that, as regards the rurai 
counties, the single authority is a bad 
one, because the area is far too large. 
In the rural areas themselves this opinion 
is generally entertained. Tories and 
Liberal Unionists hold it as strongly as 
we do; and on this main point all 
reasonable people are agreed. The 
opposition is reinforeed in the rural 
areas of the West of England by the 
strong feeling which exists among Church- 
men as to the jobbery by which the 
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public money, specially granted,°a few 
years ago to voluntary schools, has been 
wasted by Diocesan Boards. The special 
representation of the Diocesan Boards on 
the County Education Committee is a 
portion of the Government plan. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman refer to 
Diocesan Boards ? 
by jobbery? it isnot a word that should 
be lightly used. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I do not | 


mean that the members of those Boards 
stole the money ; but I mean that money 
has been given to the schools which had 
the strongest representation on the Boards, 
and was not given to the poor schools for 
which the House intended it. Ps pawn 

*Mr. TALBOT: I think that is a 
statement which should be substantiated 
by facts. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: It is sub- 
stantiated by many votes at eleetions in 
the West of England. The facts as 
regards Gloucestershire have been pub- 
lished ; and the authorities of Church 


schools have themselves published 
the definite figures for the West 
of England in the local press. 


Those of us who opposed the Bill of 1870 
as unduly favourable to voluntary schools, 
—my right hon. friend the Member for 
Monmouthshire, my noble friend the 
Member for Wiltshire, with myself—had 
come to hope that a School Board system 
based on popular election in convenient 
areas, would, in the long run, give us a 
national system. School Boards were not 
originally in the Bill of 1870. They were 
put in by the House, unanimously as 
regards London, although the London 
School Board is now also to be destroyed 
in 1903. As regards the rest of the 
country, my suggestion of 1870, to have 
School Boards elected by the ratepayers, 
carried half the House of, Commons 
against the Government of the day, with 
the effect that the Government yielded 
to our view. We believed that the 
School Boards would gradually supersede 
the temporary system, as we thought it, 
of State-aided voluntary schools. It was 
not so. Still we have accepted, in 
practice, the compromise of 1870, as 
modified by subsequent legislation. It 
was, on the whole, working well. It 
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was working in the rural counties far 
| better than this Bill will work for 
| elementary education. The large School 
| Board districts are excellent ; educa- 
| tionally much better than will be the 
‘rural county. In the rest of the rural 
| districts the system is not bad for its 
| eost, although it is run very cheaply in 
'many cases. This Bill destroys School 
Boards, which are doing the best work, 
and, outside the School Board areas, offers 
no certainty of improvement, but only an 
assured additional charge. In the towns 
it will uproot what exists, substitute 
'chaos for a time, and, in the long run, a 
system no better than the present, which 
is good. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The right hon. Gentleman claimed 
credit for the higher education portion 
of the Bill, and referred to the necessity 
of dealing with the difficulties which had 
arisen. But these difficulties were 
| brought on the Government by the 
Cockerton judgment, the result of which 
they controlled. We have never opposed 
the part of the Bill dealing with 
| higher education, and our Amendments 
were not wrecking Amendments, but 
were designed to strengthen the Bill. 
As regards higher education, the 
School Boards had, rightly we think, 
done much, and might have done more 
had they not been interfered with. But 
we have offered no opposition to the pro- 
posals for higher education. We admit 
that the country was ready for a 
measure of higher education which 
might have been carried easily, and 
/might have been a stronger and better 
measure than the higher education 
portion of this Bill. The School Board 
svstem has been abolished by the House 
of Commons against, I am convinced, the 
opinion of the majority of the people, in 
the districts in which and for which 
School Boards exist. We regret the 
destruction of a directly-elective educa- 
tion system, the loss trom the School 
Boards of the workmen, and of others 
who, as representatives of the localities 
really within the knowledge of the 
electorate, have learned the work and 
done the work admirably in the past. 
If there were to be a new departure, if 
the risk of creating an entirely new 
authority was to be run, then, surely, 
it should have been in connection with 
the creation of a really national system, 
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by the purchase or renting of the volun- 
tary schools and their government by 
the people in districts of moderate size, 
not in unmanageable areas. such as 
Lancashire or the West Riding. Even in 
counties of middling size, the county 
town is often difficult of access, 

As regards the details of the Govern- 
ment plan, they have been carried by the 
Closure without adequate discussion. 
The financial proposals which were 
discussed were so new at the moment 


of the debate that it was impossible to 


bring home to the House the injustice 
which is done by the extraordinary 
variation of the rate between parish 
and parish in one county, under one 

uthority—variation of the rate, with- 
out any variation of what is obtained 
in exchange for it. The strongest case 
of all is perhaps that of areas which 
formed a group of united parishes in a 
School Board district. Some of them not 
benefited in any way, must find three- 
quarters, or less, probably a half, of the 
capital expenditure, including that on 
the schoolmaster’s house, in a distant 
parish, and get no consideration for it 
from the county, while a voluntary 
school obtains a rent from the county in 
such cases. Yet the property in the 
case of the dissolved School Board district 
is at the absolute command of the 
County Council, though the district pays 
and receives nothing. In the other case, 
where the County Council pays a rent, 
the schoolmaster’s house is not at the 
command ef the county except during 
elementary school secular hours. As re- 
gards the financial considerations, a 
curious matter arises, that will have to 
be considered when the _ time 
comes, but itis the fact that there are 
two Amendments which are required to 
make the Government scheme complete. 
Those Amendments have not been 
carried, and if the Government scheme 
is to work, it was the duty of the 
Government to have re-committed this 
Bill today in order to incorporate 
those Amendments. The Closure which 
brought alout this result has caused 
very considerable ambiguity in other 
matters besides the financial propositions 
of the Bill. It will be responsible for 
complexities in its provisions which will 
make it very difficult indeed for willing 
authorities to carry out the Bill. 
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‘Owing to the mode in which we have 


been forced to legislate, the obscurity of 
the Bill is not confined to the Kenyon- 
Slaney incomprehensible Amendment, 
which ought to be made a 40th Article 
of the Church of England, for it has a 
similar Parliamentary sanction. Among 


| the new principles rammed in on Thurs- 


day night by Closure, without the oppor- 
tunity of discussion, is an episcopal veto 
on orders as to the management of 
voluntary schools, in the form of an 
opportunity of dissent on the part of 
either House of Parliament. 


Butit is with principle that on this occa- 
sion we can best deal. It is our view that 
to throw the so-called voluntary schools 
almost entirely on to rates and taxes 
cuts us off from the movement of the 
world in education, and constitutes the 
first thoroughly reactionary piece of 
legislation in English-speaking countries 
in our time. The result of what has 
been done raust be that those who de- 
sired to keep rural local government 
away from Party, and to elect to the 
County Councils all those who, while out 
of political sympathy with the districts 
which they represent, are gratefully 
admired for the work which in the past, 
they have well done, will have to join in 
fighting all the County Council 
seats upon this Bill. The schemes 
are to be passed by the existing County 
Councils, elected without the slightest 
suspicion that they would have to deal 
with primary education. The spirit in 
which the existing authorities are likely 
to treat the question may be seen from 
the action which many of them have 
already taken. Some indeed, however, 
have declared against the Bill ; Wiltshire, 
for example, by two to one, although 
there is a Unionist majority upon the 
Council. A dozen Unionists walked out 
of the room in order not to have to vote, 
and others of them voted against the 
Bill. In Gloucester the same thing hap- 
pened; and a minority of only eight, 
deserted by their Unionist friends who 
walked out, ventured to pronounce 
themselves favourable to the Bill. In 
some areas the Councils have not been 
allowed to express a free opinion In 
Gloucestershire the right hon. Baronet 
the Chairman of the County Council 
treated his Council as the Archb shop o 
York is said to have treated the House 
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Tewkesbury Division ruled a Motion out | hardly any case are two miners or two 


of order on the ground that it was not 


the custom of the Council to discuss Bills | 


before Parliament. When it was shown 
that there was a precedent of his own 
making, he held that the gentleman who 


wished to move a resolution against the 
Bill could only read his notice and ask | 
the Council to place it on the agenda for | 


next Christmas. This notice the Chair- 
man at once called on the Council to 


reject without debate, saying that the | 


Council could not allow discussion in 
advance. Before the train containing 
the representatives of the western portion 
of the county reached the county capital 
he threw out the motion by a majority. 
After the old County Councils have pre- 
pared the scheme for the constitution of 
the Committee and the working of the 
Bill, behind the back of their electors, 
the new County Councils, to be elected 
in the spring of 1904, will be elected on 
this question and will have to reverse 
the scheme, or even block the scheme 
until they get their way —-the way 
of the majority. The electors have 
been challenged by the statement 
that the County Council is a demo- 
cratically - elected authority, and we 
must accept the challenge. It is the only 
way of making the new system national, 
but it means carrying the struggle in 
which we have been here engaged into 
every parish in the country. We shall 
do so under some disadvantage. We 
have allowed the rural magnates to be 
elected without opposition. Moreover, the 
franchise and the distribution of seats are 
far from democratic. The electoral dis- 
tricts are not based on population, but 
on rateable value, area, and population ; 
and area means the exact opposite of 
population. To the Gloucestershire 
County Council nearly 12,000 people in 
an urban district return one Member, an 
opponent of this Bill: and three Con- 
servative seats, held by supporters of the 
Bill, have between 2,00U and 3,000 
electors each, or, all three together, far 
fewer than are represented by one 
opponent and the same number as are 
represented by another opponent of the 
Bill. The existence of county aldermen 
still further removes the majority from 
the democratic control of the electorate. 
That electorate itself is far from being 
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six brothers and 


labourers to be found on the county 
register for a single house, [| have named 
a case where eight supporters of the Bill, 
two sisters, have 
recently been placed upon the county 
register in respect of a single country 
house. The First Lord spoke on Friday 
of the School Board system as “the only 
popular system which at present exists.” 
He preaches excellent funeral sermons. 
But he was the murderer. There is no 
resurgam on the School Board tombstone ; 
but we shall fight to make the county a 
great School Board, animated by our 
spirit and converted to our views. It is 
not on Nonconformist but on national 


| lines that we shall fight, aided no doubt 


by that warfare between two clerical 
factions whose internecine hatreds are far 
stronger than is the hostility of Pro- 
testant dissenters to the Church. 


Some have advised the refusal of the 
rate. There are those whose conscience 
is so touched that they will reiuse to pay 
and will endure whatever consequences 
are imposed. If the policy should be 
recommended to others whose consciences 
are not affected, it becomes an alternative 
policy ; an alternative to the necessary 
policy of fighting every County Council 
seat. None of us would attempt to argue 
with those to whom it is a case of con 
science. Most of us here feel that it is as 
objectionable to have to pay taxes per- 
manently towards a non-nat onal system 
as to pay rates. When it comes to 
advising those whose consciences are not 
touched, I do not think we can advise 
them to refuse the rate. We shall advise 
them to fight every County Council seat, 
and then, after the unnecessary conflict 
forced upon us is conleuded, we may 
hope that the rural county will become 
one great, though cumbersome, School 
Board, capable of discharging, less well, 
the function which School Boards for 
districts of moderate size performed so 
admirably under the system which you 
have destroyed. There is no third policy. 
Some call on us to deciare that we shall 
repeal the act when we come into power. 
It will never be repealed, though it must 
be amended. Humpty-Dumpty cannot be 
set up again. The School Boards once 
destroyed are destroyed for ever. But 
the rural county can be cut up into 
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districts under the Bill and each of | instances, or withdraw a charge which 
these made into a great popular School ought never to have been made, particu- 
Board. larly in this House, against a body of 
There are some of us who deeply | men who have fulfilled a great public 
regret that the time of the Prime | duty, merely on published accounts—— 
Minister in his first session as Prime | 
Minister should have been spent upon| *g7; CHARLES DILKE: The hon. 
this unhappy Bill. His high and de- | and learned Member says, “ particularly 
served personal reputation has gained by jin this House.” If the implication is 
his tactical conduct of the Bill. But | that the charge has not been made in 
some of us had hoped to be able to work | the locality, I may say that I made it in 
with him, though from opposite sides of | the locality a year and a half ago. 
the House, towards national ends. Now . 
he has turned every parish into a cock-| Wp GORIPPS: If the right hon. 
pit. It is with sorrow that we find Baronet did so make it, he ought to be 
ourselves called upon to consume for a the more prepared with specific data. 
year and a quarter all our energies ina The right hon. Baronet not only charged 
fight of half the nation against the other the Diocesan Boards with jobbery, but 
half; but in that struggle we do not! he charged corruption of the worst kind, 
expect to prove inferior to our traditions. | in my opinion, against the Government. 
| He stated that the Government had 
(5.6) Mr. CRIPPS (Lancashire, Stret-| controlled the decision in the Cockerton 
ford): I should not have taken part in this | case ; in other words, that the Govern- 
debate at its present stage but for an ment had intervened, as a Government, 
expression used by the right hon. and interfered with the decision of the 
Baronet opposite, which I think ought Court. 
to be challenged at the earliest possible | 
moment. The right hon. Baronet brought | *Sir CHARLES DILKE: I did not use 
a charge of jobbery against the Diocesan | that phrase, and if the hon. and learned 
Boards. I challenge him, either inside Member is about to found an argument 
or outside the House, now or hereafter, upon it, he had better take the phrase 
to bring forward a single fact which can|I did use. What I said was that the 
really justify such an allegation. result of that judgment was under their 
' control. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I will supply | 
the hon. and learned Member with the) Mr. CRIPPS: I took down the words 
facts as soon as I can get them; they of the right hon. Baronet. If he with- 
were published about a year and a half draws them, well and good, but they 
pnd were that the Government “controlled ” 
as | the Cockerton judgment. 
Mr. CRIPPS: I have seen the ac- | 
counts, but the fact that accounts are! *Sir CHARLES DILKE: I said that 
published is no justification of a charge | the result of that judgment was under 
of this kind. It is natural enough | their control. 
that where you have limited funds | 
at your disposal, the people who| Mr. CRIPPS: If the right hon. 
do not get so large a _ portion Baronet says that that is what he meant 
of those funds as they had hoped for | I need not go further into the matter. 
should be discontented. We all admit | But I do not wish to bandy words on a 
that, but I say that this charge against | point of this kind. I took down that 
the Diocesan Boards of what is really | the judgment—that is, the opinion of 
wholesale jobbery in connection with | the Court—had been influenced or con 
public funds committed to their care, | trolled by the Executive Government. 
isa monstrous allegation, which should | 
be followed up by specific data. [t is, *Smm CHARLES DILKE: Oh no. 
not a charge to be lightly made, and I | 
hope the right hon. Baronet will either; Mr. CRIPPS: Then what does the 
follow up his allegation with specific right hon. Baronet mean when he talks 
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about the control of the Cockerton judg- | shown by the fact that although they 
ment by the Government? What is | gave the buildings to the country they 
done after a judgment of that kind is | got no rent for them, whereas the volun- 
a matter of policy, and men may agree | tary school managers would get a rent 
or disagree with it. If that is what | for the schoolmasters’ houses. 
the right hon. Baronet means, I have | 
no faut to find with what he said, but| MR. CRIPPS: Then I quite misunder- 
his words conveyed not only to me, but stood the right hon. Baronet’s statement 
to others, an entirely different meaning. | and argument. As regards the distribu- 
lf that is withdrawn—— | tion between the county area and the 
| minor area, that, of course, is a matter 
*Str CHARLES DILKE: I do not | upon which we may have differences of 
withdraw anything. I adhere to what I | opinion. But that is quite a different 
said, but I certainly did not mean that, | question from the allegation which 
and I am under a strong impression| has been more than once made in 
that I did not say it.}.. |this House, viz., that these teacher’s 
houses for which a rent will in future 
Mr. CRIPPS: Any way, I took down | have to be paid, if they belong to denomi- 
the words at the time. Thenthere was national bodies, have been constructed 
a statement with regard to the teachers’ out of a charge on the ratepayers. I 
houses which I did not follow. Doesthe absolutely deny that that is a fact. 
right hon. Baronet imply that those Since 1870 there has not been a farthing 
houses, or any of them, have been con- | of charge on the taxpayers in connection 
structed as a charge on the rates, or that | with teachers’ houses. 
since 1870 they have been constructed | Now, Sir, I will say a word or two in 
out of any charge on or loan from the | reference to the speech of the right hon. 
National Exchequer 4 | Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
ps ? e | The right hon. Gentleman, in his amiable 
*Sm CHARLES DILKE: I referred to | — Nh 
an extinguished School Board district, | way, Commned Up the Views of the Cppe 


: oe |sition against the proposals of the 
into which parishes had been brought to! @ Veenment. His Girt cllegetion was 


make a “oy he os _— rd ge that there was a necessary antithesis 
rr. “e . wens ee = ti | between what he called a national and a 
penta gg f Pi soy 4 mg Pon denominational system. Apart from the 
merry but they will An to bear a) play upon words, I might appeal on this 
© Aiie few bullae the house. | point to what has been said several times 
ay 8 ‘from the Benches opposite. There is no 


Mr. CRIPPS: I will deal with that, antithesis. Here, however, we come to 
but it is an entirely different point. the question we have discussed, viz., 
That is a question which may be argued | whether the particular proposal of the 
as to the adjustment of rating liability Government for the incorporation of 
between different parishes or districts. the denominational into the national 
But I understood the right hon. Baronet System is in itself a wise and good 
to say that the exception of teachers’ Measure, but that is an entirely different 
houses was peculiarly inadvisable, be-| ™@tter. It is a misapprehension, at the 
cause, in many cases, those houses had 
been built out of a charge upon the 
rates, 


necessarily inconsistent. They were 
made consistent in 1870 by the Liberal 
Government of the day, they have been 


“Sm CHARLES DILKE: The case | | carried on as consistent ever since, and | 
was putting was of exactly the nature [| thought it was more or less common 
have just described, viz., a couple of rural | ground that any national system must 
parishes ina School Board ; they have to | comprehend the denominational system, 
bear a liability, from which they have having regard to the history of education 
never derived any benefit, and they will | in this country. 
have to pay not only for the building/ The next statement of the right hon. 
but also for the school-house. I said | Gentleman was, I thought, rather one 
that the hardness of the case was there | of prejudice, viz., that questions had 





Mr. Cripps. 











| very outset, to treat these two points as. 
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arisen as to the respective parts laymen 
and clerics should play in national edu- 
cation, and that he was wholly for the 
laymen. That was a very bold way of 
describing what the point of discussion 
has been. I think that almost every one 
who has followed the arguments has 
come to the conclusion that you 
must have both the lay and the clerical 
element in education, and that the ques- 
tion is simply as to the relative share 
that each should take. I have always 
been opposed to “‘ one-man management,” 
and I welcome this Bill because it 
introduces into what are really private 
schools a local representative element. 
It has been supposed that some Mem- 
bers on this side want to destroy or 
diminish the element of lay management. 
That is not the case except within the 
region of doctrine, which has been 
especially preserved to one class under 
the trust deeds. I do not believe there 
isa single Member who desires to turn 
the lay element out of the managing 
body as regards public elementary educa- 
tion. They simply desire that questions 
of doctrine should not be at the will of— 
not a representative body in the true 
sense of the term, but of a body of 
casually appointed laymen. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition then referred to what is 
sometimes called the constitutional ques- 
tion—that where youhave public expendi- 
ture you ought to have public control. 
There, again, I do not believe a single 
Member on this sideof the House disagrees 
with that general proposition. The ques- 
tion iswhetherthe Billgives a fair measure 
of public control as regards public 
expenditure. On that point there has 
been a great deal of misapprehension, 
and [ should like to say a few words on 
what I consider to be the true basis and 
theory by which to test whether ornot you 
have a proper control in relation to the 
public expenditure. To begin with, it 
seems to be forgotten that, whatever the 
proportions may be, you get your funds 
partly from the National Exchequer 
and partly from rates. The funds 
which come from the National Exchequer 
are safeguarded from this House 
through the Education Department, who, 
through their inspectors, see that the re- 
quirements of the Code, for which this 
House is responsible, are carried out. It 
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is just the same as regards every grant 
made by this House for the purposes of 
local expenditure. Our one and only 
security is the control we have over the 
spending Department, whether it is the 
Board of Education, the Home Office, or 
any other, who act through their various 
inspectors. The portion of the expendi- 
ture which in future will be provided for 
the denominational schools, in reference 
to which the question of public control 
arises, is therefore that which comes 
from the rates. What are the conditions 
as regards the rates? I admit that it is 
impossible to make a very accurate 
estimate as regards the future, but the 
best estimate of the charge upon the 
rates is that it will not exceed one-sixth or 
one-seventh of the whole expenditure on 
voluntary schools under the Bill. In 
respect of that expenditure, you not only 
get the entire local control, as regards 
secular education, but even as regards 
education which is not secular—that 
is, in the general management 
you get one-third representation. The 
challenge I make is this. It is no 
good talking about the control of the 
representation. If I am right in my 
contention that only one-sixth or one- 
third of the expenditure of denomina- 
tional schools be thrown upon the rates, 
and if in respect of that you give the 
ratepayers one-third of the management 
as regards religious education, I want to 
know have I established my propcsition 
that under this Bill you give a 
complete and a more than complete 
element of public control as reg rds any 
question of expenditure? {OPPosITION 
laughter.| It is all very well for hon. 
Members opposite to laugh, but I 
challenge them as regards the argument. 
I challenge them to say what principle 
they suggest to give a larger element of 
public control as regards expenditure. 
I know that hon. Members opposite 
would like to do away with denomina- 
tional bodies altogether. I will not go 
back upon this argument, for it has been 
argued again and again, and if those 
in favour of denominational educat‘on 
have not made their position absolute!, 
certain up to this point, it is no good 
arguing the matter any further. 
Assuming that you maintain denomina- 
tional education, and assuming that the 
question is whether you give a sufficient 
measure of representative control to the 
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ratepayers, there is no answer to what I | 
say—that you give afar larger measure of | 
representation than ought to be given | 
as regards any possible expenditure | 
that will occur under this Bill. 

There is one other matter with which 
the right hon. Gentleman dealt, and upon 
which I should like to say one or two | 
words before I sit down. Apart from 
this control of expenditure, 1 want to 
deal with what has been said as regards | 
public control from the point of view of 
public representation on the management 
only. I must say that I think the right | 
hon. Gentleman cannot have appreciated 
in what he said how matters of local 
government are managed, not only in our | 
counties but in county boroughs. I will 
not go into what was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman who represents the Local 
Government Board. It is notorious that 
the whole tendency of localself-government | 
in this country has been towards concen- 
tration and uniformity, whether you take 
the parish constable or the parish road or 
the poor law. In every direction you 
have had this same system of concentra- 
tion upon particular bodies, and therefore 
these bodies must act through committees. 
What does the right hon. Gentleman mean 
as regards the absence of representative 
control because you act through com- 
mittees or sub-committees 4 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
But they are not committees of elected 
members. 


Mr. CRIPPS: Let me deal with the | 


right hon. Gentleman’s two points. As 


regards their not being a committee of | 


elected members, that is nothing more 
than a question of administration. Asa 
matter of fact, under this Bill as it stands 
every single member of the local educa- 
tion authority might be a member of the 
representative body. Ido not know how | 
far this tendency will be carried out, but 
we have the analogy of the committees 
under the Technical Instruction Acts. 
This only means that you reinforce your 
representative element by an expert 
element ; and what has been found as a 
matter of practical administration is that 
you get better results if you have an 
elected element and an expert element 
as well. I go further, and say that if you 
are to take most of the views expressed 
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government, they all agree upon this, 
because they have expressed the opinion 
more than once that the best way of 
ensuring efficient municipal representative 


government is not merely by trusting 
_to the representative element alone, but 


also by including the expert or special 
representative. In this particular case 
you may introduce it or not, and I should 
have thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite might have trusted local 
bodies on this point 
to carry out their duties in the hest 
possible administrative manner. I am 
one of those who always very much 
regretted that the general principle of 


uniformity has been impaired by the 


special treatment of urban and borough 


councils, for I have always looked upon 


that as a limitation which interferes to 
that extent with the main principle of the 
Bill. I regret it enormously, but what | 
want to put is that there is still an enor- 
mous advance under this Bill upon the 


conditions which exist at the present 


moment. What can be better than to 
take the parish as the basis of the area 
for educational purposes, and although 
under this Bill a borough of a particular 
size and an urban district of a particular 
size have been maintained, there is an 
enormous advance in spreading the local 
interests as regards education over a far 
wider area than before. Although I will 
not use the word “contempt” I do say 
that I think the right hon. Gentleman 
used somewhat contemptuous language 
in regard to this principle in the Bill. 

I speak from the experience I have had 
upon this educational question, and from 
the knowledge I have of the popularity of 
this Bill in the great industrial centres of 
the North. [Opposit10n laughter]. There 
is no county in which this Bill is so 
popular as in the great manufacturing 
county of Lancashire. There is no county 
and no County Council which has received 
this Bill in the same spirit as Lancashire, 
although the County Council in Lancashire 
is under the leadership of a gentleman 
who does not agree with the Government 
in political matters, but who at the same 
time is one of the greatest educational 
experts—I allude to Sir John Hibbert. 
This Bill has been received in this way 
in Lancashire because it has co-ordinated 
education, and it isan extraordinary argu- 
ment to put forward at this stage of the 
Bill, as has been put forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that this measure 
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in any way interferes with what everyone 
who is in favour of this Bill had looked 
upon as the element which they cared 
most about, namely, thav it will enable 
the poor child to start at the bottom of 
the education ladder, and, if his abilities 
justify it, he will be provided with second- 
ary education right up to the university. 
Upon this point I do repudiate most 
strongly the suggestions made from the 
opposite side that there is something of 
the obscurantist element in this Bill. If 
I thought it was not for the advantage of 
education—and the main point is after 
all whether it is a good educational 
measure or not—if I did not believe that 
from an educational point of view this is 
a great and a most beneficial educational 
reform, I should not have supported it so 
cordially as I admit I have always done 
both in this House and outside. 

It is on that ground that our great 
industrial centres of the North are in 
favour of this Bill, and it is on that 
ground that the isolated country districts 
are in favour of it. [OPPOSITION cries of 
“Leeds.”] Iam talking about the great 
industrial centres of Lancashire. [Oppo- 
SITION cries of “ Bury.”| I will give hon. 
Gentlemen opposite what they:can make 
out of matters of that kind. I understand 
their opposition to be not on the main 
lines of the Bill, but on incidental matters 
which are not educational matters, which 
have been introduced into the discussion 
of a great educational question. In 
undertaking any great and statesman- 
like reform in matters upon which the 
people feel deeply, I willingly admit 
that a Government must risk popularity. 
I honour the Government because they 
have done this. Apart from matters of 
important details, upon which I have ex- 
pressed my difference of opinion with the 
Government, I have cordially supported 
this measure. But although I feel 
strongly upon some of these incidental 
matters, which are of great importance, 
yet I do feel much more strongly that in 
its main lines this is a great educational 
reform which will carry out the purpose 
for which it has been introduced, and from 
that point of view this Bill will certainly 
have my most hearty support on the Third 
Reading. 


*(5.35.) Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL 
(Yorkshire, Cleveland): I must beg the 
forgiveness of the House if I rise so early 
to ask its attention. I know that it is 
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somewhat unusual for a Member so new- 
born as myself to utter anything more 
articulate than acheer ; but I have been 
sent to this House with a message on the 
Education Bill, so special and direct—from 
agreatindustrialcentre—that I should not 
be doing my duty if I did not voice in this 
House the opposition to this measure 
which my constituents feel so strongly, 
and which they have expressed so 
decisively. The objections which we 

entertain to this Bill are not, as the 

hon. Member for Stretford appears to 
think, merely on incidental matters, but 
they are objections which go to the very 

root and centre of the matter. We 

object to this Bill because it destroys the 
direct popular control of the people over 
the people’s schools. We object to the 

Bill because it throws the entire cost 

of education in the voluntary schools 
of the country on to public funds 

while it establishes no complete system 

of popular control. The hon. Member 
opposite threw down a challenge to the 

Opposition. He said that it is clear that 
the control over these schools is ample 
in proportion tothe payment made from 
the public funds, but when the teachers 
are paid entirely out of the rates and 
taxes how can it be said that the 
public control is ample when the 
appointment of those teachers in over 
12,000 schools is left to a committee 
of which two-thirds is in no way repre 

sentative of the people. You cannot 
allocate one particular branch of 
revenues to the teachers, and in future 
the whole income of the schools, apart 

from the maintenance of the buildings, 

will come from public funds, and conse- 
quently the teachers will be paid entirely 
out of public funds in a way in which 

they have never been paid before. Under 
these circumstances it is not complete 

public control to leave the appointment 

of the teachers in the hands of commit- 

tees which, by a majority of two-thirds, 

are wholly unrepresentative. 


We object to this Bill because it does 
not remedy the grievances of Noncon- 
formists in single school areas, and 
because it imposes sectarian tests upon 
teachers in 12,000 schools in this country, 
in which practically no Nonconformist 
will ever be able to obtain a post asa 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress. What is 
the defence offered for these restrictions ? 
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It is that the voluntaryists provide the 
school buildings, and in cases where 
there are no fees, no endowments, and 
no teachers’ houses, they will also have 
to pay the cost of repairs. Let me put 
anillustration. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument. that the Roman Catholic 
community in this country was a very 
wealthy community and suppose they 
had offered to build national schools for 
elementary education throughout the 
country, but on the condition that 
all the teachers should be Roman 
Catholics, and that no religious instruc- 
tion should be given in those schools 
except Roman Catholic instruction. 
Would hon. Members opposite have been 
prepared to accept such an offer as that ? 
I think they would realise at once that 
the terms were preposterous; and yet 
when they propose precisely the same 
terms themselves, in regard to 12,000 
schools, for the Nonconformists of 
England, they are surprised and 
astonished that the Nonconformists rise 
in revolt against such terms. 


Would it have been impossible, after 
all, to have arrived at some new 
and larger compromise on this ques- 
tion which would have ended once and 
for all this long wrangle, this lament- 
able quarrel, which for sixty years has 
kept the Churches apart, and has so 
often prevented this House from doing 
its full duty to thechildren of the nation ? 
What is it that hon. Members opposite 
specially desire? It is that the children 
should have the right to be instructed in 
the religious doctrines of their parents. 
Would it have been impossible for us 
to have conceded that claim? What do 
we desire on our side ? That there should 
be a national system of education under 
complete popular control, that there 
should be equal rights for all sects 
and no religious tests for the teachers. 
Would it have been impossible for hon. 
Members opposite in return to have 
conceded this to us? Why would it have 
been so difficult to have introduced a 
measure transferring, on equitable terms, 
these voluntary schools to popular control 
and placing them on the footing of pro- 
vided schools ; giving in them the fullest 
possible liberty for religious instruction ; 
allowing the teachers themselves to impart 
non-sectarian religious teaching ; allowing 
ministers of religion, or others nominated 


Mr. Herbert Samuel. 
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by them, to enter the schools and give at 
the cost of the denominations the definite 
religious instruction the parents of the 
children specially desire, and at the same 
time allowing those parents who did not 
wish to have any religious instruction 
given to their children the opportunity of 
withdrawing them under the Conscience 
Clause. It would not pass the wit 
of man, or that highest form of the 
wit of man, the ingenuity of Cabinet 
Ministers, to elaborate a scheme of this 
character. It is no new scheme. It has 
been said that the system of education 
in our colonies is entirely secular 
and undenominational. I find, however, 
that not only are ordinary Scripture 
lessons given, but facilities are afforded 
for special religious teachers to enter the 
schools to give such denominational 
instruction as the parents desire their 
children to receive. In New South 
Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, Manitoba, Ontario, and New 
Brunswick, the State gives undenomina- 
tional religious instruction while allowing 
these facilities to each denomination ; 
in Queensland and New Zealand the 
State limits itself to secular teaching, but 
allows the same facilities. There is a 
similar system in some of the German 
States, in Hungary, and in Ireland. 

It is said that the cost of purchasing 
the voluntary schools would make 
the scheme impossible, but that cost 
at the outside would not entail a 
loan that would bring an interest charge 
of more than half a million a year. 
It has been urged from this side of the 
House that it would be _ impossible 
to secure teachers to come in from the 
outside to give adequate religious in- 
struction, but this proposal would 
supply an automatic test as to how 
far definite dogmatic instruction was 
really desired. If the denominations 
were not willing to pay capable teachers 
to come in and give the instruction, it 
would prove that that instruction was 
not desired. It has been urged, also, with 
great force, that the children would be 
divided into various denominational 
camps, and penned up in various theo- 
logical folds. But is it seriously imagined 
that every Nonconformist child, who goes 
to a Nonconformist Sunday school, is not 
aware that he isa Nonconformist ? Every 
Roman Catholic child knows from its 
earliest years that it belongs to the 
Catholic body and not to the Protestant 
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body, and similarly with other denomi-| which had been specifically limited to 


nations. My right hon. friend the 
Member for South Aberdeen urged that, 
after all, this dogmatic teaching was 
unnecessary, and that the virtues could 
be inculeated without specific denomi- 
national instruction. That is also my 
own view, but I do not think the State 
is entitled to say that. The State has 
no right to declare how much or how 
little dogmatic teaching is necessary for 
the formation of character. This House 
is not a synod, and those who hold 
Disestablishment views should be the first 
to proclaim that Parliament is incom- 
petent to say exactly what particular 
religious principles persons should hold 
and should be taught. As a Liberal, 
I wish to see the greatest possible 
liberty given for all sorts of religious 
beliefs to be taught, even in the schools 
paid for by the State. I am _ glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berwick, and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
have declared themselves in favour of 
this, and even the General Committee of 
the Free Church Council has declared 
that it would be willing to accept this 
scheme as a compromise. 


I am profoundly convinced that it is 
only upon those lines that a_ settle- 
ment of this question will ultimately 
come. You cannot abolish tests for 
teachers; you cannot abolish sectarian 
management ; you cannot abolish the 
denominational system of training col- 
leges, unless you undenominationalise 
the voluntary schools, and I believe that 
in practice it will be found impossible 
to throw the voluntary schools into the 
general national system unless you at 
the same time give the right of entry to 
other religious bodies. But this is not 
the scheme of this Bill. This is a Bill 
saturated through and through, from 
beginning to end, with the very essence 
of the spirit of sectarianism. And itis a 
Bill which has been introduced in re- 
sponse to no public demand. I know 
that some discredit has been cast on the | 
doctrine of the mandate. It is indeed | 
impossible to say that a Government | 


another issue. If a Liberal Government 
had been elected on some question of 
foreign policy and had used its power to 
force through a measure, let us say, for 
| the disestablishment of the Church, would 
not hon. Members on the other side 
have been the first to cry out and to say 
that it was a gross abuse of Constitu 
tional usage? The speeches of the 
Colonial Secretary have been quoted to 


| prove how closely the issue of the last 
| general election was limited to the ques- 
tion of the South African War. 


But, 
after all, his speeches can always be 
quoted on either side in any controversy. 


The same has been said of Holy Scrip- 


ture. There, however, the resemblance 
ends. I goto the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury himself. Again and again he 
told the country that on the South 
African War alone was the judgment of 
the nation to be given. In his election 
address he declared— 

“Every citizen is bound to dismiss all 
smaller issues.” 
In one of his first speeches in Manchester 
he said— 


“* He was anxious that on his first appearance 
before his constituents not a word should escape 
him on any collateral subject which should 
suggest the possibility that there was any 
other and smaller issue before them than the 
great question on which the country was re- 
quired to express its verdict.” 


Again he said in Manchester— 
“This is the solitary issue of importance 
before the constituencies.” 


And in his last speech he declared— 


‘The poll to-morrow did not turn on any of 

the old questions which had previously divided 
the electors. It was a new issue, to be governed 
by new considerations.” 
I have read through with some industry 
all his speeches during the general elec- 
tion as reported in The Times, but I cannot 
find one single speech, nor one paragraph 
in his election address, in which the 
smallest reference is made to the giving of 
rate aid, or to giving aid of any sort, to 
the voluntary schools of this country. 

The hon. Member for the Stretford 


shall never introduce a measure which | Division, who spoke last, said that this 
has not been formally before the country | Bill is very popular in the great centres 
ata General Election ; but, on the other | of industry, although, almost in the same 
hand, a Government has no right to in-| breath, he declared that the Government 
troduce a measure which deeply divides | had risked their popularity ‘in intro- 
the nation after a General Election | ducing it. There is only one way in 
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which the popularity or unpopularity 
of a measure can be shown, and that 
is by the votes of the people themselves. 
There have been since this Bill was 
introduced six elections in various parts 
of the country, from the extreme south 
up to those islands in the north where 
sea-sick candidates wander disconsolately 
from rock to rock. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
Devonport.| I am including Devonport, 
where the circumstances, however, were 
exceptional and peculiar, and where 
questions of Imperial politics are some- 
times subordinated to somewhat sordid 
interests. In those six constituencies the 
Conservative poll has been decreased by 
10 per cent., and the Liberal poll, on the 
other hand, has been increased by 40 per 
cent. The total Conservative poll was re- 
duced from 31,400 to 27,800, while the 
total Liberal poll was increased from 
22,800 to 31,500. If that shows that this 
Bill has been popular in the country I 
am at a loss to know how unpopularity 
can be shown. 

This is a Bill, also, which has been 
forced through this House by the excep- 
tional use of the Closure. I have been 
carefully through the Bill, and I find that 
it contains, to be precise, just 637 lines, of 
which no fewer than 184, or not far short 
of a third, have been passed through the 
House without a single minute’s debate, 
without the slightest opportunity for dis- 
cussion or for one solitary Amendment 
tobe moved. Not only that, but the nine 
pages of Schedules, which contain a large 
number of important provisions which 
have attracted a great deal of attention 
throughout the country, have been passed 
also without being at all before the 
attention of this House. Ifit is said that 
the debates have been protracted, let it be 
remembered that, though in form one Bill, 
it is not in reality one Bill at all. It is 
three Bills merged and amalgamated 
into one. It is a Bill to revolution- 
ise the system of primary education and 
to abolish the School Boards ; it is a Bill 
to establish a system of secondary educa- 
tion, or rather to allow others to establish 
a system of secondary education ; and, in 
the third place, it is a Bill to give rate 


aid on certain terms to the voluntary | 


schools. All these proposals are more or 
less distinct from one another, and each 
needed, and should have had, considerable 
debate. 
This measure is introduced in response 
to no public demand ; it is resisted with 
Mr. Herlert Samuel. 
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| great intensity by a large section of the 
nation ; and it has been forced through 
'this House by the use of the Closure, 
It presents as clear a case as could be 
presented for action by the Second 
|Chamber. If ever there was a case in 
which the Second Chamber was justified 
in rejecting a Bill passed through this 
House I venture to say this is the 
'oecasion. But when Conservatives are 
in office we have no Second Chamber. 
For all practical purposes the House of 
Lords disappears ; the Constitution is a 
single-chamber Constitution ; the House 
of Lords hibernates, and though it may 
‘growl in its sleep when stirred by the 
| bishops, it does not awake to resume its 
‘destructive activities until a Liberal 
| Ministry is once more in power. This 
| Bill, of course, will pass through the other 
| House with practically no difficulty. The 
| provisions it contains for secondary educa- 
| tion will stand. But I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the time is not distant when 
the work with regard to voluntary schools 
| will have to be undone, and that a new 
settlement on other lines ‘vill have to be 
undertaken. Hon. Members opposite as 
well as ourselves, I feel sure, must deplore 
the fact that after these prolonged debates 
| this question of denominational e/lucation 
| still remains as one of the unsolved ques- 
| tions before the country. All who realise 
|—as I, for one, fully realise—how much 
‘vice, how much crime, how much im- 
‘morality there are in this country 
of ours, how potent and _ how 
‘active are the forces that make for evil, 
/who also realise the need for genuine 
/unity and harmony among the various 
Churches of the country in combating 
‘those evils, must all the more deplore 
that this Bill does nothing to remove, but 
| rather accentuates, the antagonism on this 
question that has so long existed between 
‘the Churches. There can be no cordial 
| harmony, no true unity between the 
| Churches, so long as one is given privileges 
at the expense of the rest, and so long as 
| education, which should be a national con- 
cern, is left to be a battlefield between 
contending sects. 


(5.58.) Mr. WANKLYN (Bradford, 
Central): May I be permitted to offer my 
/congratulations to the hon. Gentleman 
/who has just sat down, on the ability he 

has shown in his speech? I can say for 
myself that I have derived great pleasure 
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from the perusal of his book on “ Liberal- 
ism.” I have never found my own griev- 
ance in regard to the existing order of 
things better put than in the book of 
which the hon. Gentleman is the author. 


He says— 


“Tn two-thirds of the country Board scheols impossible . 


and voluntary schools exist side by side, and 
those who wish their children to be given de- 
nominational teaching have not only to pay 
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and went on— 


“ Our object, then, is to supplement the present 
voluntary system—that is, to till up its gaps 
at least vost of public money, with least loss 
of voluntary co-operativn. 4 therefore, now 
look with most hope ... to compulsory 
school provision, if and where necessary, but 
not otherwise ; but it seems to me 
. . unless we divide the country 
| into districts.” 





In his speech in the following year in 


i 


the School Board rates, but to subscribe to the | this House, Mr. Forster said— 


schools of their own sect as well. 
tion is much the same as that of the Dissenters 
in the days of Church rates, whom conscience 


Their posi- | 


|  ** Well, the electoral body we have chosen 
| for the towns is the Town Council. In the 


compelled to give to the chapel, and law com- | country we have taken the best body we could 


pelled also to give to the Church.” 


I read the book with much 


when it was published, and also the pre- | 
face written by the right hon. Gentleman | 


the Member for East Fife. 
be able to state that I find myself in 
agreement with much that the hon. Mem- 
ber has said in his speech, but on the 
particular question of rate aid I join abso- 
lute issue with him. 


The main prejudice has arisen 
against this Bill, I think, in con- 
nection with authorship. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Forest 
of Dean, in opening his speech, ascribed 
the authorship of the Bill to Convocation, 
aud generally the authorship has been 
ascribed to the bishops. The Prime 
Minister has said more than once thatthere 
isno bargain between him and the bishops. 
Canon MacColl, a life-long friend of Mr. 
Gladstone, has informed usin a pamphlet 
he has just published that Convocation 
was not the author of the Bill. The 


, | 
interest | 


[am glad to | 


hon. Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs | 


has done me the honour to suggest that 
Iam the author of the Bill. I may b- 
allowed on the Third Reading to con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Carnarvon 
on the manner in which he has led the 
opposition to the Bill, but I cannot 
claim to be myself the author of it- 
But while I cannot claim the author 
ship of it, I can Jet in a little light on that 
subject. I was asked by one of the authors 


Bradford think, and what would Bradford 
like?” And my answer was that Bradford 
would like a Bill based on the Memo- 
randum of Mr. Forster to the Cabinet, 
dated 21st October, 1869. That Memo- 
randum opened with the statement— 


‘We must supplement and not supplant,” 


| tind—the vestry.” 


At that time, of course, the County 
‘Councils were not in existence. The 
Vice President of the Council has 
told us that he feared the idea of putting 
the supreme control of secondary educa- 
|tion into the hands of the County 
Councils was not an original idea of 
any member of the Governmen‘, but it 
| was basedon Mr. Forster’s proposal, which 
I have just read to the House. The 
Bill supplements and does not supplant. 
Next, it places the supreme control of 
secular education in the hands of the 
City Councils and the County Councils, 
and it follows Mr. Forster’s views in 
another step. Mr. Forster had absolute 
confidence in the City Councils, and 
he said he would leave the nomina- 
tion of the sub-committee to them, with 
full power of cooptation. “ You cannot,” 
said Mr. Forster, “if you put power 
into the hands of these local bodies, 
trust them too much.” Now I come to 
the crucial point of rates, and when I 
am taunted with being singular, it is 
singular to me how few Members on 
either side of the House recollect that 
Mr. Forster always advocated rate-aid to 
voluntary schools. I am sure that will 
not be questioned by the Member for 
North Camberwell, because he knows the 
education question so thoroughly, and 


'he will recollect, probably, that Mr. 





Forster, in 1868, introduced himself, with 


aS te Ol lee per Wes eee | Mr. Bruce, a Bill into this House giving 
va w 


full rate-aid to voluntary schools. Mr. 
Forster's argument was given in these 
words— 


“Tt is not unfair to levy a rate on a Roman 
Catholic for the secular education of a 
Methodist. But if the ratepayers give aid 
to schools they should do so impartially—it to 
any, then to all efficient schools, whether 
denominational or secular.” 
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And in a letter to Mr. John Bright of 
October, 1871, he wrote as follows— 
“* The ew to assist the voluntary schools 


out of the rates, greatly objected to by the 
Nonconformists, was omitted.” 


Education 


But Mr. Forster himself, I have reason 
to think, never saw objections to rate- 
aid to voluntary schools. His original 
proposal was set out in the words I 
have read to the House, ‘but it was 
watered down subsequently. Finally, 
Mr. Gladstone dealt with the difficulty 
by giving an extra grant from the 
Exchequer in lieu of rate-aid, but that 
grant from the Exchequer, of course, in 
a very short time became of no more 
value than the threepenny rate of Mr. 
Forster. With the growth of demands 
in the increasing standard in which we 
all rejoice, that grant in aid became of 
no more value than the threepenny rate, 
and so we had the measure of 1897 
giving the voluntary schools more assist- 
ance. And now what has the Govern- 
ment done? Ministers have reverted to 
this Memorandum of Mr. Forster of 
October, 1869, and they have boldly put 
all schools, as he suggested, on the rates 
also with regard to secular education. 
It has always seemed to me unfair to 
penalise the majority for the prejudices 
of the minority. If we tax and rate a 
Jew for the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, are we to deprive the Jews of the 
right to teach the tenets of their own 
faith? If we tax and rate a Roman 
Catholic for what most of them regard 
as a moral monster, undenominational 
teaching, are we to deprive the Roman 
Catholic of his right to teach his faith 
in schools? I made a speech in this 
House in 1897, in which I said, and I 
was only echoing the words of Mr. 
Forster, that every school must comply 
with the requirements of the Education 
Department, and, subject to the Con- 
se.ence Clause, had the right of demand- 
ing full aid from the taxes, the rates, or 
the public. This measure is Mr. Forster’s 
Memorandum brought up to date, with 
the grievances of Gentlemen opposite 
removed to the best of our ability. We 
must all agree that one-man control has 
gone for ever, and I for one am not 
sorry. 

There is a curious historical parallel, 
which I might touch upon before I sit 
down, between this Bill and the Bill of 


Mr. Wanklyn. 


{COMMONS} 
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1870. The same arguments, the same 
literature, the same meetings, the same 
banners, the same leagues, and the same 
men, have opposed this measure, ag 
opposed Mr. Forster’s Bill. In my own 
constituency Mr. Alfred Illingworth 
was one of the first men in Bradford 
who opposed the Bill of Mr. Forster. 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth has been the 
chief opponent of this Bill today. Mr. 
Alfred Illingworth founded in 1896 the 
Northern Counties Education League, 
which has taken the place of the well- 
known Birmingham League of 1870, 
and he invited Mr. Hirst Hollowell to 
take the place of Mr. Miall. When 
the Bill of 1870 was made an Act, 
Mr. Forster was treated by his constitu- 
ents to a vote of censure, and he 
told them they would live to thank him 
for his Act. North Leeds has passed a 
vote of censure on the Government, and 
on that analogy North Leeds will live to 
thank the Government. If that is con- 
sidered doubtful in my own constituency 
—I do not speak for Bradford as a whole 
—in the recent municipal elections three 
seats out of four were won by supporters 
of this measure. One seat was lost by a 
reduced majority. The next seat was 
fought by a Wesleyan supporter of the 


Bill. That was won against a loss last 
year. We won another seat lost last year, 


and we won a third which we had not 
won before in my time. Mr. Forster, in 
his wisdom and in his courage, brought 
into existence the Bill of 1870. In their 
courage and wisdom, the Prime Minister 
and the Duke of Devonshire have brought 
in this Bill, and we thank them for it. Mr. 
Forster went through a fire of affliction 
which shortened his days. He was sub- 
jected to a most relentless opposition 
amounting to persecution. The Prime 
Minister and the Duke of Devonshire 
knew what they have to face, and I say 
they deliberately faced that opposition 
which they knew would arise in connection 
with these proposals. They were wise 
and courageous, and we thank them for 
carrying Mr. Forster’s system into 4 
great scheme of national education. One 
section of Gentlemen opposite advocate 4 
purely secular system of education, 
another section advocate an undenomina- 
tional form in national schools, and all 
sections are agreed that they would do 
their best to repeal this Bill. We on the 
Government side claim that we have been 
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the pioneers in the cause of education, | Clause 5 which provides for the manage- 


and we have always been in the past. | ment of the schools. 


Under that Clause 


Will hon. Gentlemen opposite question | Roman Catholic schools may be com- 


the fact that the Church of England | 
rejected anything that might be called a | 
national system, or deny that the great 
Liberal Unionist, Mr. Forster, took the | 


great step, or that we on the Government 
side have been pioneers in the cause of 
education ? 
Dr. Dale that undenominational teaching 
is positively dangerous. We believe that 
education, unless based on definite 
religious teaching, to use Dr. Dale’s 
words, is dangerous and mischievous. We 
hold that belief, and on these issues we are 
prepared to join and to fight to the last. 


(6.15.) Sir THOMAS ESMONDE 
(Wexford. N.) : I amasked by some of my 
old constituents to vote for this Bill, and 
therefore I may perhaps be excused if I 
say a few words uponit. I approach 
this matter from a different standpoint 
from those who have addressed them- 
selves to the debate, in so far that I 
approach it from the point of view of 
the way in which it concerns the Roman 
Catholics of this country. I do not pre- 
tend to be an authority upon English 
educational matters, but it does seem to 


me that this Bill does not confer upon 


the Roman Catholic schools of this 
country benefits which it might confer 


without in any way trenching on the, 


principle of the Bill or interfering with 


the advantages which the Opposition | 


have gained in the course of these debates. 
Having said so much, the House, I am 
sure, will allow me to deal with one or 
two points that occur to me in connec- 
tion with this Bill, in so far as it relates 
to the Roman Catholic schools in this 
country. Under the Bill as it now 
stands I take objection to the circum- 
stance that the power of appeal by the 
managers of Roman Catholic schools 
from the decisions of the local authority 
to the Board of Education is very 
seriously diminished, if not taken away 
altogether. That may or may not be an 
important matter, but it is conceivable 
that it may be a very important matter, 
and injustice may be done to these 
schools. I hope, therefore, in another 


place to which this Bill will shortly go, 
it may be possible to widen the operation | 
of the power of the managers of those | 


Roman Catholic Schools. I think it is 


pelled to use text books opposed, or at 
least, hostile to their religion, and in view 
of that the House will realise that there 
is something in my contention that 
Roman Catholic managers should have 


. . ‘some wider power with regard to 
We believe with the late | 


the books to be used in the schools. 
I do not ask that they should be allowed 
in any way to use inferior books, or that 
a lower grade of education should be 
admitted in those schools than is per- 
mitted in others, but I ask that they 
should not be compelled to use text 
books to which they conscientiously 
object. In this matter of the selection 
of text books the Roman Catholic 
managers ought to have an appeal to 
the Board of Education. At all events I, 
think the Government should not allow 
the existing text books to be taken 
away unless some very serious reason is 
shown for it. 


I think also that under this Bill 
the financial position of the Roman 
Catholic schools generally is not so good 
as it might have been made. This Bill 
imposes upon the Roman Catholic 
managing body the whole cost of school 
repairs. In former years the Roman 
Catholic bodies were enabled to charge 
the cost to the school account, and to 
make a charge for rent in respect of 
their schools, and they were reimbursed 
that expense out of the grant by the 
Government. Under this Bill as it now 
stands these schools are no longer in a 
position to do this,and I hope the Govern- 
ment will reconsider their financial 
position. The Roman Catholics repre- 
sent the poorest part of the community, 
and the voluntary tax upon them for 
the support of their schools has been 
far more heavy upon them than 
upon any other section, and in view of 
the fact that they are a poor and small 
section of the community, I hope the 
House will deal with this question in a 
large-minded and generous manner, and 


' show more consideration than has been 


accorded to them. They have, I think, 
a good claim, because they have made 
enormous sacrifices to teach their religion 
in their own way. With regard to 
Section 3 of Clause 7, 1 think that may 
prove extremely dangerous, so far as 
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Roman Catholics are concerned, as it | 
might be used to make the position of | 
these schools intolerable by the placing | 
of a Protestant pupil teacher in a Roman 

Catholie school. In such schools there | 
would be strong objection to the appoint- | 
ment of a pupil teacher who was not a | 
member of the Roman Catholic religion ; | 
and, in my opinion, this Section might 

lead to considerable inconvenience, which | 
I should be desirous myself to obviate. 


Sub-Section 4— the Kenyon-Slaney | 
Clause—which raised so much discussion, | 
requires a certain amount of explanation, | 
and we Roman Catholics can only appre- | 
ciate what it means when we see that we | 
shall have managers in our schools who | 
do not belong tothe Roman Catholic 
community. We should much object to 
anything of that kind, and protest in the 
strongest possible manner; and, inasmuch 
as the managers would control religious 
education in the schools, it would be a 
most extraordinary position to have a 
Protestant manager in a Roman Catholic 
school. I do not know whether this can | 
be remedied, but it is a very serious matter. 
I do not think you would ever get 
Roman Catholics to agree to a thing of 
this kind. What 1 would suggest to the 
Government is that another Section 
should be added to this Clause, to the 
effect that Sections 3 and 4, Clause 7, | 
should not apply to the Roman Catholic 
rellgion. That would be the best way | 
out of the difficulty, so far as the Roman | 
Catholic schools are concerned. I press 
this upon the Government because of 
the extremely important matters which 
these Sections raise. There are other 
matters in this Bill which are not satis- 
factory, which will no doubt be opposed 
by the Roman Catholics of Great Britain, | 
but I hope these points to which I have 
called attention, when they do come! 
beforethe Government in another place, 
will receive favourabie consideration. 
The two points I have raised seem to | 
me to be points of very great importance, 
and I venture to press them on the 
Government. In conclusion, I can only | 
say I was asked to support this Bill, and | 
I do so, because it was conceived to be 
to the benefit of the Roman Catholics in 
this country. 


Sr JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon- | 
shire, Honiton): I do not know what to 


Sir Thomas Esmonde. 
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admire most—the courage of the Govern 
ment in admitting their misfortune in 
having to deal with it, or the way in 
which they have dealt with this question 
of education, which has absorbed so much 
of their time. It is a question which 
arouses such very strong feeling and con- 
tains so much contentious matter that I 
should not have been surprised if the 
Government had left it alone. I 


|remember the contest waged in 1870, 


and the way in which Mr. Forster 
promoted the interests of the children 
and secured for them the benefits of 
education. I remember also the Bill of 
1896, and the number of Amendments 
which were put down at the time the 
Government decided to withdraw it. I 
remember the vehement opposition offered 
in 1897 to the attempt to do some justice 


| to the voluntary schools, to enable them 


to hold their own against the fierce com- 


| petition which they had to face. And 


remembering all these things, I doubted 
whether the Government would have 
undertaken this Bill. I felt it neededa 
Forster’scourage to face the question, but 
I confess I did not know the Prime 
Min‘ster then as I know him now. By 
his grasp and knowledge of the question, 


'and his readiness to consider all points 


urged upon him, from whatever side they 
came, and his determination also to carry 
the measure upon the lines upon which 
he first introduced it, the Prime Minister 
has merited the thanks of all. 


The right hon. Gentleman has kept to 
the front three points which were the 
main features of the Bill when it went 
into Committee, and which are its main 
feature: now—namely, the harmonising 
and improving of education by bringing 
schools hitherto deficient up to the 
requisite standard of efficiency; the 
placing of secular education throughout 
the country under popular control ; and 


‘the preservation of the denominational 


character of schools hitherto called 
voluntary. As to the first two points I 


_ need not say much ; they have been urged 


with great ability on either side, but I 
think the combining of the spending 
authority with the rating authority and 
centralising in that body all the best 


‘functions of muncipal life is an ideal 


worthy of being aimed at, and one that 
will not prove itself impossible of accom- 


'plishment, especially when there is to be 
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called to the aid of these educational 
committees experts from outside, who 
will add great strength to these counties. 
Dignity and independence ought to be 
added to municipal life by the new duties 
cast upon the municipal bodies. No 
doubt the question of whether the areas 
are too large will have to be considered, 
and there are many things that remain 
doubtful; but the scheme of the Bill is 
an ideal worthy of beingaimed at. As to 
the question of putting the schools largely 
under popular control, there has been 
expressed tonight the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the efficacy of that. 
It is admitted that in regard to the 
teachers the educational authority can 
veto an unsatisfactory appointment, 
secure the dismissal of a teacher who is 
not up to the mark in educational 
matters, and have the power of the purse 
to withhold all grants of money, and the 
power to compel by mandamus, and by 
appointing two of their own body on the 
management, to see that their orders are 
effectually carried out. 


It is upon the third point, the reserving 
of the denominational character of the 
schools, that the chief controversy has 
centred, Other points of difference 
might have been agreed upon, but the 
differences here appear to me to be 
irreconcilable. The Prime Minister in 
introducing the Bill was not prepared, as 
some on the other side of the House 
would have liked to see him, to con- 
fiscate the schools or to buy them—in 
fact they have never been for sale. The 
right hon. Gentleman recognised that in 
any scheme these schools must be placed 
in 4 position worthily to play a necessary 
and inevitable part in the scheme of 
national education. This came as a 
most hitter surprise to hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, who had begun to hope for the 
extinction of the voluntary schools. 
Immense surprise has been felt at the 
way in which those schools have 
multiplied since the board schools were 
established. Some parallel in the matter 
is to be found in what happened in Egypt 
afew years ago. Egypt had been in a 
state of anarchy and bankruptcy, and no 
one would put it to rights jointly with 
England. England, therefore, had to 
step in and do the thing herself. No 
sooner was England securely established 
there, than the greatest jealousy was 
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take the responsibility now wanted to 
share it with England, and asked to be 
admitted to partnership, and it seemed 
for a time that we should be obliged to 
give way in that direction. This appears 
to be very analogous to what happened 
when the Church stepped in and created 
the voluntary schools, doing what no one 
else would do—with the exception of the 
British schools and a few Roman Catholic 
schools. The Church stepped in, practi- 
cally covering the land with voluntary 
schools, and thereby brought upon herself 
a reward of honour which had and always 
would inure to her. Those who might 
have done the same have been ever since 
anxious to get rid of or to supplant the 
denominational system by schools _pro- 
vided out of the rates. But we hope 
that by this Bill the position which the 
voluntary schools rightly hold will be 
maintained. 

The tremendous opposition against the 
Bill has, I am afraid, been stimulated by 
statements of the wildest character, and 
some of absolute inaccuracy. The fears of 
Nonconformists have been appealed to. 
A letter in The Times newspaper to- 
day quotes from the quarterly paper 
of the Primitive Methodists, in which 
their people are advised “to do your 
best to kill the Bill, for the Bill is meant 
to kill us.” To think that anyone would 
be insane enough to introduce a Bill 
intended to kill Nonconformity! Non- 
conformity has stood for a great many 
years, and I hope it will continue to 
stand and bring out its sturdy Protestant 
qualities for a great many years more. 
But for governing bodies to appeal in 
this way to the fears of their people 
seems unworthy of the great traditions 
of Nonconformity. Appeals have also 
been made to cupidity. The most bare- 
faced statements have been made that 
the Bill is to endow the Church 
and put large sums of money into her 
pocket. I believe the Church will have 
a very hard bargain, and that nothing 
but the greatest sacrifice on the part 
of her supporters and adherents will 
suffice to enable the voluntary schools 
to be carried on in view of the demands 
likely to be made upon them by the 
local authority. Then appeals have been 
made to Protestantism. In the same 
manifesto to which I have already 
alluded, the Bill is spoken of as “a 
determined attempt to capture the chil- 


excited ; those who had refused to under- | dren for the priests.” The hon. Member 
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for the South Division of Lincolnshire 
has put his name to a letter, in which, 
after quoting manuals which are practi- 
cally Romish and go against the senti- 
ments of every true Member of the 
Church of England, he says that— 


** At least three-fourths of the clergy profess 
the doctrines and practise the ritual enjoined 
in these repulsive priestly manuals.” 

On behalf of the Church of England, 
I heartily contradict any such statement. 
There are a few, I am sorry to say, who 
so disgrace their cloth ; but to say that 
three-fourths of the clergy profess these 
doctrines and practise this ritual is a 
gross exaggeration. 

Again, it was said, even by the hon. 
Member for the Launceston Division, 
that the children of Nonconformists 
were being handed over to new ecclesi- 
astical rulers. It seems to me that the 
man who made such a statement must 
have been in a balloon. The children 
have been under these rulers and under 
one-man management for a great many 
years, and yet how very few instances 
of hardship and objectionable practices 
have been brought to light! There have 
been one or two cases, and they have 
been made to do duty again and again, 
but under these new local managers such 
cases will be impossible in the future. 
It has been a bitter experience to me 
to find myself, on this occasion, opposed 
to men with whom on so many points 
I am in full sympathy. We have many 
evils outside to fight, and great enemies 
to resist; in this battle I should like to 
join my hon. friends opposite, and it is 
therefore most painful to find myself 
now in direct conflict with them. But 
when we are asked to come to terms, as we 
were by the hon. Member for the Cleve- 
land Division, it seems to me that we are 
invited to give up everything for which 
we have hitherto contended. We are 
to be allowed to retain our schools on 
condition that they become undenomina- 
tional, and we are asked to assent to a 
national undenominational system. An 
undenominational system in which all 
Christians agree is in theory most delight- 
ful, and in practice it might be often excel- 
lent. It may be said that the stubborn 
vitality of the Church of England schools 
has had great effect on the advance and 
maintenance ofa highstandard of religious 
teaching in Board Schools; why can we 
not accept this undenominational teach- 
ing! Secular teaching has been carried 
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to pay for it. But when it was a ques- 
tion of the Church of England teaching 
her form of religion, it has been forbidden. 


/The reason we cannot accept undenomi- 


national teaching is that there is about 
it an uncertainty and a tendency towards 
indifferentism. We did accept it when 
introduced as a supplement to another 
system, but when it is to be made 
universal and imposed without limitation, 
carrying with it the prohibition of dis- 
tinctive teaching, we say once and for all 
that we cannot for a moment accept an 
undenominational system. Its teaching 
is positive; it says things are to be 
omitted ; creeds, sacraments, and cate- 
chisms are to be of no account. We 
bel eve that undenominational teaching 
means purely secular teaching, and, there- 
fore, we must resist it. We sometimes 
hear views of undenominational teaching 
which sound as though we might almost 
accept it, but we are indebted to the 
Leader of the Opposition for a descrip- 
tion which shows the veal attitude of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and which I 
will venture to read. Speaking at the 
Alexandra Palace recently, the right 
hon. Gentleman said :-— 

“We would confine ourselves, as_nine- 
tenths of the Liberals would confine themselves, 
to secular education, plus such moral teaching 
as would be commen to all, and not 
obnoxious to people who do not come within 
the range of Christianity.” 

That is to say, teaching that might be 
taught to Brahmins, Mohammedans, and, 
I suppose, even in the Gordon College at 
Khartoum. That is what we say unde- 
nominational teaching is bound to come 
to, and that is why we resist it. We 
believe that secular teaching to which 
undenominational teaching would come 
would be a disaster to this country more 
serious than a defeat of our fleets and 
armies, and would degrade this country 
from its high position as a Christian State. 
Therefore we stand to our guns and sup- 
port this Bill, because it gives denomina- 
tional teaching a place in the national 
system which we hope it will long retain. 

This Bill has received practically the 
unanimous support of the Teachers’ 
Convention at Bristol, and therefore it 
cannot be so absolutely unworkable as 
has been made out in certain quarters. 
This Bill offers to the working classes 
advantages under the co-ordinated 
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system ’which they have never enjoyed | The Times, with its usual good taste to 
before, and it gives the greatest liberty | wards political opponents, calls anar- 
to Municipal and County Councils to | chical chatter, and to speak of the time 
spend what they like on either elemen- | occupied as showing a break-down of the 
tary education, evening classes, or) Parliamentary system is mere nonsense. 
technical education. Therefore this Act! The Bill was said to' be drawn by ex- 
constitutes a boon to the working perts. Where are the experts now? If 
classes which they have never yet had | | were asked for a single proof of Parlia- 
the chance of before, and that, when | mentary efficiency, I should find it in the 
they realise and appreciate, they will | fact that a few Government supporters, 
cease to be opponents of this Bill. If|some thirty or forty Liberal Members, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader | were sufficient to absolutely transformand 
of the Opposition secures the rejection | remodel all the most important Clauses, 
of this Bill, what does he offer us in its except Closure ones, and finally make a 
place ? Suppose this Bill is thrown out, | possible final Bill out of an utterly im- 
will you get an Education Bill with like | possible original. The right hon. Gentle- 
advantages introduced within the next man has failed to meet our main objec- 
twenty years? We have no guidance | tions, and therefore we must oppose the 
whatever as to the character that such | Bill in the final stage; but in regard to 
a Bill would assume, and therefore it is| those alterations of the machinery of 
either this Bill or nothing. There is no this originally imperfect and defective 
alternative to this Bill offered by the! Bill, he has shown a quickness of per- 
Opposition, and I trust that now that we ception and a comprehensive grasp of 
are bringing these discussions to a close detail which has distinctly raised even 
we shall forget the hard words said the high opinion which Members on 
about it, and do our best to make it both sides already held of his great 
a boon and a blessing to the country. Parliamentary abilities. 


I wish the patience had held out to 

*(6.50.) Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham): We | the end. I wish we could have ex- 
have come almost tothe end ofa long and | haustively discussed the later as we 
memorable Parliamentary struggle, and | discussed the earlier Clauses of this Bill. 
before proceeding to speak of the reasons | It would have been better for the Bill. 
which induce me to support the Amend- And that brings me to my_ second 
ment so ably moved by my right hon. point, and it is this. This Bill has 
friend, perhaps I may be allowed to say one | aroused violent opposition in the country. 
or two words, which shall not be words of It has aroused strong antagonism here. 
provocation, on the prolonged debates of If the Opposition had wanted to make 
which the Committee stage of this Bill sure of the failure of this Bill, they 
has been the scene. In the first place, would have confined themselves to 
I should like to be allowed as a political wrecking Amendments. They have 
opponent to congratulate the Prime done nothing of the kind. Where 
Minister on the extraordinary patience | they could not get concessions on the 
which marked his conduct of the earlier points to which they most object, they 
stages of the Bill, and the skill, ability, have devoted themselves with perfect 
and resource which has marked his share bond fides, and in an eminently business- 
all through the discussions in Committee. like spirit, to improving the machinery 
Without him this Bill would have had of the Bill, to many of whose provisions 
nochance. The Bill itself added to his they are strongly opposed. So eager 
difficulties enormously. The Bill was a have they been in this unwelcome task, 
bad Bill, as a Bill, apart from the in-| that I have sometimes wondered whether 
trinsic merits, or demerits, of its main such hon. friends of mine as the Mem- 
provisions. It did not enact what the bers for Carnarvon Boroughs and Mid- 
Government thought it enacted; it was Glamorganshire have not begun to 
not clear in its provisions. Some of its develop a sneaking and _ surreptitious 
financial and other provisions were so regard for a bantling which was none 
unfair that the Government altered them | of their producing, yet which they have 
as sooh as they were pointed out. To borne a conspicuous part in knocking into 
complain of waste of time, or, of what shape. At any rate, nopersonal ill-feeling 
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has been produced in this House. I would { very sorry if any delay occurred in setting 


even go further, and venture to express 
a hope that some of the threats of 
permanent ill-feeling and of reprisals in 
the country made by strong partisans 
on both sides may be exaggerated. 


Churchmen objecting to the Kenyon- | 


Slaney sub-Section have threatened to 
give up their schools. It must be ob- 


vious they only play the game of their | 


opponents if they dosuch athing. On the 
other hand, Nonconformists may refuse to 


payrates. I desire to compel theindividual | 


conscience of no man. 
tactics, surely if this great Parliamentary 


But as a matter of | 


struggle means anything, it means that | 
the Liberal Party will amend this Bill | , ; 
/smuggled into the Bill at the end, the 


when they get a chance. What possible 
good can it do them if those most in 
favour of its amendment have sacrificed 


| mittee. 


their rights of citizenship in the mean- | 


time by refusing to pay rates ? 
Now let me turn to the Bill. 
going to say all I can in favour of the 
Bill because I am not one of those 
who believe the Bill was “conceived in 
sin and shapen in iniquity.” I am quite 
willing to believe, and have always be- 
lieved, it was an honest attempt, so far as 
the Government was concerned, to make a 
national system of education. I think it 
fails; but of that more anon. I am 
only dealing with the intention. This 
Bill does at a bound what ought to be 
done by degrees. It destroys excellent 
and successful institutions with thirty 
years experience and thirty years record 
of useful work, and it puts in their place 


I am} 


| the Bill. 


new and comparatively untried bodies. | 


It is a revolution without any excuse for 
revolution, and it is an example rather 
of irresponsible Radicalism than of 
Conservative statesmanship. But when 
all that is said, if you grant we must have 
one authority for education (I do not 
grant it as a present necessity), but pro- 
bably a majority do, I prefer the municipal 
authority. So, on the main principle of 
municipalisation, I am not opposed to the 
Bill. I admit to the full the necessity of 
dealing with secondary education. I am 
not opposed to the plan of the Bill. It is 
true the plan has been improved. The 


| of 


up a local authority to deal with it. 
Finally, I must admit that the Bill has been 
enormously improved in Committee. | 
do not forget certain new alterations put 
in, after Tastee by compartments was 
carried, which are a very sad example of 
the narrow and huckstering spirit which 
certain so-called friends of the Church 
bring into their consideration of questions 
of national education. I wonder who 
these faithful but mistaken friends are? 
Whoever they are, they are the sorriest 
friends the Chuch has had for many a 
long day, But this is by way of 
parenthesis. My main point is that in 
spite of these Clauses, clandestinely 


Bill has been greatly improved in Com- 
And so we have the Bill 
enormously altered, and on the whole 
altered for the better. 

I may be asked, why do we now oppose 
My answer, shortly, is this. I 
would vote for the Third Reading if School 
Boards were retained in large towns, if 
the provisions as regards management 
were fair to the public, if Nonconformists 
were fairly treated as regards teachers, 
and the Bill were made workable. The Bill 
destroys what is good, viz., School Boards 
in large towns. It is needlessly destruc- 
tive, for they might have been preserved; 
but they could not have been usefully 
maintained under the ridiculows Option 
Clause of the original Bill. That Clause, 
the offspring of some tortuous mind, 
made it possible to maintain School 
Boards, but enacted that if they were 
maintained no aid from the rates could 
be given to voluntary schools. 1 voted 
against, and would again vote against, 
so cruel an option as that. But the 
Government could, if it had desired, 
have retained the School Boards. This Bill 
puts on the new local authority the duty 
of at once taking over the control 
both elementary and_ secondary 
education. Now. it is our secondary 


and higher technical education in which 


meagre skeleton of that part of the Bill | 


dealing with secondary education has been 
clothed with flesh and blood, and galvanised 
into life. It is still inadequate. But | 
have no quarrel with the principle of deal- 
ing with secondary education in the Bill ; 
here it is constructive, and I should be 
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we compare so unfavourably with other 
countries. Our elementary education 
could have waited. You have gone 
far to prevent due attention being paid to 
themoreimportantsecondary education by 
coupling with it elementary education in 
our larger counties and boroughs. And 
all this is being handed over to new and 
comparatively untriedbodies. Weare told 
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that the Technical Instruction Commit- {| venerable fictions on the head. The 
tees have done good work. I gladly | whole claim for denominational 
acknowledge it; but do let us be frank. ‘education rested in the past on the in- 
It is the fashion to say that these Com- | alienable right of the parent. Who hears 
mittees have done everything well. They | of the inalienable right of the parent 
have had little todo and no enemies, for | now? We implored you to give the 
the whisky money they spent came from | parent a deciding voice in the choice of 
the taxes. They now will have to deal| managers. You refused, so that vener- 
with secondary education in a compre-| able fiction is at last exploded. What 
hensive spirit and at the same time|thenis this inalienable right now? It 
perform the multifarious duties of School ‘turns out to be the inalienable right of 
Boards and control the secular education | the Church to educate in denominational 
of voluntary schools. doctrine on week days, and at the public 
I know the official excuse. You must | expense, the children of parents too lazy 
have one authority in order to have|to teach religion themselves, or too 
co-ordination and correlation. The| indifferent to send themto church and 
Cockerton judgment made it necessary.|Sunday school. In order to do this 
To that I reply that the Cockerton judg- | effectually it is to provide one-twelfth or 
meut drew a line between elementary | less of money and to have two-thirds of 
and secondary education for the first | management. I am willing to leave the 
time and in itself made separate work. | fairness of that arrangement to the 
ing possible. Further, the cry of | decision of the English people. They 
“one authority” is a new cry. You! respect the parent, and they respect the 
did not bring in such a Bill last year, | Church when she confines herself to her 
and we never heard a word of ‘‘one| proper sphere ; but when they find the 
authority” at the General Election. | claim of the Church extending, as it does 
True statesmanship would have gone|in single-school districts, to the in- 
slowly—step by step—making sure of|alienable right to teach Nonconformist 
the ground—as you proposed last year. | and Roman Catholics Church doctrine 
Icannot believe that this revolutionary | at the public expense, and the inalienable 
educational leap in the dark is a safe right to have denominational head- 
solution of this question. _ teachers in two-thirds of the schools of the 
Ishall not discuss at length with, though | country, they cannot fail to see that the 
[ must mention, the chief reasons | Position is fundamentally unfair, and 
of our opposing the absolute unfair-/ What is fundamentally unfair cannot 
ness of the proportion of management | !ast in this country. 
given to denominational schools and| I come nowto the last objection I wish 
the consequent unfairness of the to offer. Granted that the Government 
position in which Nonconformists who! are right and that we are wrong in re- 
wish to become teachers are placed. The | gard to this question of denominational 
Church gets three-quarters or four-fifths | schools, will the Bill which we have 
of the head-teachers. It is apologised for | elaborated so carefully in the Committee 
in this way. It is said to be the only plan | stage probably work smoothly, as the 
to keep denominational teaching. Well, | Government say, or will it break down 
I dispute that. There are other ways. | in working, as many of us on this side 
I content myself by remarking that as| believe? I heard the Parliamentary 
one purpose of denominational religious | Secretary the other day use a phrase 
teaching as of undenominational re-| with regard to the new provisions in re- 
ligious teaching, is to inculcate prin-| lation to these schools. He spoke of 
ciples of justice and right and tair-| ‘dual ownership.” Well, that is to me 
play, it is a wrong thing, and an unwise | an ominous phrase. I cannot remember 
thing, to attempt to preserve denomina-| any dual ownership that has been suc- 
tional teaching by methods which are | cessful. It has been tried with regard to 
obviously and admittedly unfair to half |land in Ireland, and both landlords and 
the peo; le of England. | tenants are heartily sick of the plan. 
One thing these debates have done. | Remember the Bill starts badly. Many 
They have helped us to clarify our| Councils have declared their inten- 
minds, and they have knocked some | tion of refusing to carry out the Bill. I 
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hope they will not do anything of the 
kind. Other Councils have objected to a 
majority of the voluntary school 
managers being of a denominational 
character. Some Nonc nformists have 
threatened not to pay their rates. Re- 
member that these local authorities you 
are appointing are, as County Councils 
and Town Ccouncils, accustomed to have 
abso'ute control of those matters of local 
Government placed under their charge. 
They have not been accustomed to be 
tied by red tape—well, I will not use 
that phrase which may be regarded as 
objectionable—but they have not been 
accustomed to the control which will be 
exercised by the Education Department 
in connection with the matters with 
which they have to deal, nor have they 
been like Guardians of the Poor, subject 
to thesuperintendenceof the Local Govern- 
ment Board. They have hitherto been 
accustomed, in dealing with their own 
affairs, to absolute control, but they will 
now find themselves in a new position, 
with any number of possible causes of 
friction arising between them and the 
managers of voluntary schools. I will 
only enumerate some of these cases. In 
regard to economy, the local authority 
in counties will have one representative 
on boards of management in favour of 
economy, against five whose interest it 
will be to get all they can. In most 
schools no trouble will arise with 
respect to teachers, but it will be inevi- 
table in some. There are questions of 
alterations and improvements; damage 
to furniture out of school hours; the 
share of fees and endowments; the dif- 
ferent views on new schools, and the 
delimitation of religious and secular 
education. In all these matters there 
will be appeals to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and consequent delay, irritation, 
and ill-feeling. In the end, I believe the 
local authorities will conquer, but in the 
meantime you run risk of denominational 
teaching perishing altogether in the 
conflicts that must arise. Time only 
can show, and at any rate we are free 
from responsibility. 


The noble Lord the Member for Green- 
wich, in his speech on the Second Reading 
of the Bill, made a powerful and eloquent 
appeal to Christians of all denomina- 
tions, whether Churchmen, Roman 
Catholies, or Nonconformists, to unite 
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in one supreme eftort to stem the tide 
of materialism which was sweeping over 
the land. I cannot but sympathise with 
that appeal, I feel as strongly as the 
noble Lord does that there are many 
tendencies of the present age which are 
not only mundane and secular, but 
entirely forgetful of the higher and 
nobler ideals of existence. One sees it 
in the race for wealth, in the pursuit of 
pleasure as the main end of life, and in 
the recklessness and frivolity of some 
classes of society. Whence come these 
tendencies? Do they come from a prole- 
tariat fed on Cowper-Temple teaching, 
and would they have been restrained 
by denominational Christianity? No. 
They come from the higher classes, and 
they are only gradually permeating the 
lower. They arise from the fact that 
money today, mere money, can buy 
place and power and title, the favour of 
the great and the friendship of the 
powerful, to an extent that it never 
could before. They arise from the false 
conception that happiness in this world 
can only be obtained by an_ endless 
round of gaiety and excitement. This 
is a movement which, beginning in the 
higher classes, is permeating the middle 
classes, and going down to the lower 
classes. One conspicuous fruit is seen in 
the secularisation of the Sabbath, and in 
the fact not that our poor children do 
not repeat the Creed on week days. but 
that the upper classes have almost 
ceased oneven one day outof sevento turn 
their thoughts to higher and holier things. 
When I am asked to believe that this 
tendency, which I deplore and for which 
the upper classes of society are respon- 
sible, is going to be stopped by teaching 
the children of the lower classes creec's 
and catechisms instead of the simpler 
hymns and prayers and Bible teaching 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause, I must 
veil the rudeness of my reply by 
cloaking it in an ancient language, and 
answer, Credat Judeus Apella. That is 
my frank opinion on the deeper aspects 
of this question. But though I prefer 
good: Cowper-Temple teaching myself. | 
desire to preserve denominational teach- 
ing on lines which are fair to all. This 
Bill, while it mitigates one-man rule in 
our public elementary schools retains 
denominational management and favours 
denominational teachers by methods 
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which are unfair and therefore cannot | know the educational needs of the differ- 
and must not last. I do not say there | ent districts. They will know what the 
is no good in this Bill. On the contrary, | local industries are and what the require- 
there is much that is useful. But I do | ments of the children are in each separate 
say that in these vital matters on which locality. That is the main principle of 


I have touched it violates the eternal | the Bill on account of which I feel that I 





principles of justice, and therefore, I for | C2 give it my cordial support. 


one must vote against the Third Reading. | 


(7.20) Mr. ABEL SMITH (Hertford- 
shire, Hertford): I am sorry that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite cannot see his way 
to support the Bill. The hon. Member 
said that he and other members of the 
Opposition did not wish to wreck the 


Bill or to make the working of it im- | 
possible. With respect to those who 


have expressed other views, I am sure 
we all hope that when the Bill comes 
into operation good counsels will 
prevail throughout the country. 
one who has not always found himself 
able to agree with the Government as 
to some of the details of the Bill, I 


cordially support the Third Reading, a. ca ca a ae 


because I am thoroughly in favour of 


the principle of the Bill. The Bill proposes | 


to place the educational system in each 
district under the controlof oneauthority. 
The county and borough councils which 
will in future have charge of our 
education are popularly elected bodies, 
and therefore the control of the people 
or the ratepayers over education will 
be theoretically complete. But it may 
be said that these bodies have not been 
elected for the particular purpose of educa- 
tion. Are we, I should liketo ask, to havea 


separate local authority for every public | 


function ? It appears to me to be contrary 
to all our ideas of representative Govern- 
ment. It is not necessary to have one 
House of Commons for the consideration 
of financial questions, another for the 
consideration of Imperial questions, and 
another for the consideration of our home 
or social questions, but we have one body 
of Members sent here by the constituencies 
throughout the country to deal with all 


th i i : 
ose questions, and in the same way our | alternatives were placed clearly beforethem. 


local authorities have many important 
functions to perform. I do not see on 
what may be called constitutional grounds 
why the question of education should 
not be entrusted to them. I think that 


The members of the new bodies will 


As 


If I may say so, I think my right hon. 
| friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board dealt in a peculiarly happy way 
| with the speech made this afternoon by the 
Leader of the Opposition. In dealing with 
this question the Prime Minister had to 
deal with the existing circumstances which 
he finds with regard to education. A large 
majority of the children throughout the 
country are being educated at the present 
moment in voluntary schools belonging to 
trustees, on behalf of some religious deno- 
mination or other, or else in schools 
which are the private property of land- 
owners, or, in some cases, large employers 
of labour. The Act of 1870 allowed 


those voluntary schools to remain, and I 


| venture to say that the Government have 


adopted a wise policy in allowing them 
There is 
only one alternative, and I listened with 
great attention to the speech made by 


the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 


the Opposition to hear what alternative 
policy he was going to put before the 
country, I noticed that his expressions 
with regard to this matter were of ex- 
tremely mild and moderate terms. He 
spoke in a comparative sense. He said 
more popular control ought to be given 
over the voluntary schools, and that this 
Bill did not give sufficient control. 
Either you must adopt some such scheme 
as that contained in this Bill, or sweep 
away all the voluntary schools belonging 
to the different denominations throughout 
the country. There is no middle course 
to pursue, and I am anxious to hear 
whether the Leader of the Opposition 
and his friends in this House are pre- 
pared to adopt that policy. I should 
have very little anxiety or doubt as to 


| what the answer of the electors through- 


out the country would be if these two 


Under this Bill the control of the local 
authority over secular education will be 
absolute. The managers are to carry out 
the instructions of the local authority, 


. : : ‘and they will, as regards secular edu- 
in entrusting education to the local | y ; 6 


authorities there is one great advantage. | 


cation, be their agents, and therefore, in 
my opinion, there is no possible objection 
to the aid to be given from the rates for 
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the voluntary schools. I must say for 
myself that, as a Churchman, I should 
not have been afraid to give greater 
public representation on the boards of 
managers, and especially to give repre- 
sentation to the parents, but I do recog- 
nise that if the denominational character 
of the school is to be maintained it may 
be necessary that the number of founda- 
tion managers should be as proposed. 
{ would point out that it will be open to 
the trustees to elect a representative of 
the parents to be a foundation trustee 
if they think fit. Iregret, I need hardly 
say, that greater burdens areto be put 
upon the shoulders of the ratepayers, 
but I would remind those who are 
specially careful about the interests of 
the ratepayers that the Government 
have given a very generous grant for 
their relief. I hope the time is not far 
distant when education will be regarded 
still more as a national service paid for 
out of national funds. Of course, it was 
utterly impossible for the Government 
to deal with all those great and important 
questions at the same time, but I hope 
the time is not far distant when they 
will see their way to deal with the whole 
question of local taxation of which this 
will be an important part. 

It being half-past Seven of the Clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned until this 
evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 








EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment Ey mys 
to Question, “That the Bill be now rea 
the third time.” 


Which Amendment was— 


‘“*To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day three months.’”—(Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(9.0) Mr. ABEL SMITH: When, Sir, you 
left the Chair, I was referring—I confess 
with some trepidation—to what is known 
as the religious question in connection 
with this bill. I think we have heard 
too much of this religious question, and 


Mr. Abel Smith. 
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I can only say, for myself, that if [| 
thought the Nonconformists of this 
country had any real substantial griey- 
ances in this respect, I should be the first 
to be anxious to redress them. But, 
having given great consideration to their 
position, and knowing many of them, 
especially in my own constituency, I have 
come to the conclusion that these griey- 
ances are to a great extent theoretical, 
and I believe that it is only in very 





exceptional cases that they have any 
reason to complain of the religious in- 
| struction which has been given in the 
|Church schools throughout the country, 
Under the provisions of this Bill what is 
'known as the “one-man management” 
will be abolished, and where there is any 
considerable number of Nonconformists 
‘in a school district they will be in a 
| position to elect a manager through the 
|minor local authority, and will thus 
| secure a share in the management of the 
'elementary schools. I have the honour 
|to represent in this House a county 
| Division, partly urban and partly rural, 
|in which there are many Nonconformists, 
}and it is a rather remarkable fact that in 
{the Division there are only two School 
| Boards, which are in small rural parishes, 
| while the other parishes, many of which 
| have large and increasing populations, are 
served by voluntary schools. Although 
I have been connected with the Division 
all my life, I have never heard of any 
religious difficulty—I have never heard 
of any child being withdrawn from 
religious instruction in the Church 
schools, and therefore I think I am justi- 
| fied in saying that, at any rate as regards 
/my own county, this religious difficulty 
is to a very great extent theoretical. We 
|have heard a great many strong expres- 
| sions of opinion on this subject ; we have 
heard talk of “handing over the schools 
to the priests”; we have heard the Bill 
described as “‘a measure of relief to the 
clerical party ”—-whatever that may be; 
and we have also heard that it is 
designed for the destruction of Noncon- 
formity. These expressions can only be 
described as gross exaggerations; they 
|cannot be accepted as fair criticism, and 
I wish to join with my right hon. 
friend the Member for the Honiton 
Division of Devonshire in deprecating the 
use of such language. I hope the hon. 
Member for North Louth, who is, I believe, 
to speak presently, will either withdraw 
or justify—if he can—these expressions. 
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One cannot deal with this sc-called 
religious question without referring to 
the sub-Clause which has made the name 
of my hon. and gallant friend the Member 
for the Newport Division of Shropshire 
famous for all time. I was a keen 
supporter of that Clause, because I re- 
garded it as giving to the laity a fair 
share of the management of religious 
instruction in the schools. It has been 
very sharply criticised by members of 
the Established Church, and has been 
said to be inconsistent, but it has been 
upheld by men eminent in the Church. 
Canon Henson and Prebendary Smith are 
good enough Churchmen for me, and I 
believe, with them, that the Clause will do 
much to restrain the extravagant and 
fantastic teaching which has prevailed in a 
few exceptional cases. Under this Bill, 
Nonconformists will have more voice in 
the management of the schools than 
they ever had before, especially in rural 
districts, where in many cases the only 
school belongs to the Established Church. 
I believe that the extravagant fears 
indulged in cannot be justified, and I do 
appeal most earnestly to the leaders of 
Nonconformity to abandon their opposi- 
tion to the Bill, and to work for the 
advancement of education under its 
provisions. Our system of national 
education needs reform and reconstruction 
in many respects, and I believe that this 
Bill would give that much-needed reform. 
If we all work together I feel contident 
that the measure will prove of great 
lasting benefit to the people of England 
and Wales. 


Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth): I 
am quite sure that the hon. Member who 
last spoke must have little knowledge of the 
history of Nonconformity of this country, 
and still less of the views of the govern- | 
ing bodies of the great Nonconformist | 
Churches. It is inconceivable that the | 
clergy and laity, who are responsible for 
the control of these vast organisations, | 
can have been labouring under the | 
hallucinations that the hon. Member | 
imagines that they have been labouring | 
under. My right hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for the Honiton Division of Devon- 
shire, took me to task for some observa- 
tions which I made in a little leaflet which 
I wrote some ago, and which has attained 
some little circulation. He complained 
because I said that the Church of England 
was honeycombed by a certain class of 
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| Romanizing literature. I was then deal- 
ing with the allegation made by the 
| Ritualistic section of the Anglican Church 
in their journalistic organs, and also by 
their allies among the Roman Catholic 
clergy, that it was essential that the whole 
atmosphere of the schoolsshould be Angli- 
can and sacerdotal. These manuals of in- 
struction to which Lalluded were notisolated 
little catechisms, but they were manuals 
which had attained circulations of from 
20,000 to 40,000 copies, and it is perfectly 
clear that this literature must have a great 
effect on the clergy, and, through them, on 
the schools for which they are responsible. 
I saidthat atleastthree-fourthsoftheclergy 
—those most active and most favoured 
by the Government, professed the doc- 
trines and practised the ritual described 
in these manuals ; and I should be only 
too glad to think that the section of 
the Anglican Church to which my right 
hon. friend belongs represents even one- 
fourth of the great religious community. 
But I am convinced that the most vigor- 
ous, the most energetic, and the most 
popular are these very clergy who are 
making such large use of these manuals. 
My right hon, friend, I thought, went a 
little bit astray when he cited his Egyptian 
analogy, for if he knew much about the 
condition of the great dependency of 
this country at the present moment he 
would be aware that one of the most 
serious dangers is the question of finan- 
cial control which he thinks so attractive 
when applied to education. I do not 
now whether Mr. Forster ever imagined 
that his mantle would fall upon such an 
advocate of this system as the present 
Member for Central Bradford, but there is 
certainly a circumstance in connection 
with Mr. Forster’s educational history 
which to some extent is repeating itself 
at the present moment. In Mr. Forster’s 
“Life” there is a very singular letter 
which he wrote to Lord Ripon, who was 
bitterly taking Mr. Forster to task for 
his conduct on the Education Bill of 1870. 
Mr. Forster defended himself by saying 
that if they could not get the Bill through 
with the assent and support of the Non- 
conformists of the country, then the 
Leader of the Liberal Party was deter- 
mined that it should go through with 
the assent of the clerical section of 
the House of Commons. It is singular 
that the very men who were fighting 
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tooth and nail against the Education Bill 
of 1870, having imposed on the Non- 
conformists of the country by collusion 
between a section of the Liberal Party 
and a Church of England section of the 
House of Commons, are the very men 
who at the present time are enabling the 
Government to carry this Bill through, 
in defiance of the protests of the Non- 


conformists from one end of the country to | 


the other. I have never used the phrase 
that chis Bill will kill Nonconformity. I 
do not believe that it is the intention of 
the Government, in bringing forward 
this Bill, to kill Nonconformity, but I 
do believe it is the hope of a very important 


section of the Church of England that. 


the measure will have the effect of 
materially increasing the number of the 
supporters of the Church throughout the 
country by getting hold of these little 
Dissenting children in the elementary 
schools. Indeed this has been avowed by 
Canon Pendleton, a_ well-known in 
spector of schools in Lancashire, who 
declared that the syllabus was always so 
arranged as to give distinctive denomi- 
national instruction to the children of 
Nonconformists. But to talk about 
killing Nonconformity is, I quite admit, 
to use a phrase which is absurd. It is 
manifestly impossible to kill Noncon- 
formity. But I would remind the House 
of two very important declarations which 
have been made by two accomplished 
leaders of Nonconformity in this country. 
My right hon. friend the Member for East 
Wolverhampton, directly this Bill was 
propounded, pronounced it in this House 
to be a declaration of war against Non- 
conformity. The right hon. Gentleman 
is not a fanatical Dissenter, and I think 
that in using that phrase he accurately 


described the Bill in its relation to Non- | 


conformity. But Cardinal Vaughan 


used a far more ominous phrase. 


opposition. 


Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): Has the 


hon. gentleman read the Cardinal's letter | 


disclaiming that interpretation ? 


Mr. PERKS: I am _ using 
Cardinal's own words. 

Mr. TULLY : It would only be fair to 
read the Cardinal’s second letter. 

Mr. Perks. 


the 
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Government over the Nonconformist | 
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|_ Mr. PERKS : I have not got it here. 
| I merely quoted the statement in order 
| to support my argument that this Bill is 
| regarded by two very prominent men as 
|a direct attack upon Nonconformity. 
| But, in addition, the Church of England 
| authorities evidently regard the Bill as a 
| measure which is of the very greatest 
|importance to their own Church. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking 
‘early last year, said there were signs 
that the Government would listen to 
‘anything that was said because in a 
‘very great degree their own _ political 
position depended on it, and it would 
be rather awkward for them to face 
the Church if only its members were 
‘united on the subject of education. 
My right hon. friend the Member for 
Oxford University has appealed to 
Churchmen not to throw away the 
opportunity, which might never recur, of 
allowing the Church of England to 
continue to be, wherever her strength was 
equal to it, the religious instructor of the 
people. Surely these quotations justify 
in saying that this Bill is regarded as 
being directed by the King’s Government 
against Nonconformists, and as a direct 
attack upon the religions tenets and 
the ecclesiastical position of English 
Nonconformists. We are told that it 
contains within it numerous concessions 
made to the Nonconformists. But why 
were not those who are responsible for 
the educational organisation of the 
Nonconformist Churches consulted with 
reference to the Bill before it was intro- 
duced ? Why were not the Free Church 
leaders and the Wesleyans consulted ! 
There were indications that the Roman 
Catholics were consulted, but then the 
children attending Roman _ Catholic 
schools formed but a very small propor- 
tionof the community. But there is a 
vast number of Nonconformist children 
in the Anglican schools, and inasmuch as 
the Nonconformist leaders were not con- 
sulted, it is rather extraordinary to 
expect us to accept with gratitude the 
scheme of the Government when not the 
slightest attempt has been made to bring 
them into line. My own conviction is 
that an attempt of that sort in the early 
stages of the question would possibly 
have succeeded. I think that the 
_ abolition of the Cowper-Temple Clause in 
all the schools would probably have been 
accepted by the Nonconformist Churches 
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if it had been accompanied by a scheme | 


for placing the whole of the elementary 
schools under real effective popular 
control. But the Nonconformist leaders 
were not consulted, and none of their 
organisations were taken into counsel for 
a moment. The Free Churches of this 
country —I am not speaking of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the Wesleyan | 
Church, the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists, and an organisation which for 
the last few years has exercised very 
great influence throughout the country 
(I mean the Federation of Free Churches) 
have laid down schemes of elementary 
education which distinctly define our 
position. We claim no authority ; we 
ask for popular control. We claim that 
there should be no tests ; and lastly, we ask 
for Christian Bible teaching to be given 
under the protection of the Conscience 
Clause by the teachers in the elementary | 
schools. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in 
Manchester, used language which was | 
certainly very strong, and was not justified, 
with reference to the critics of the Bill. | 
The Prime Minister said, “The voice of the | 
calumniator has been too long uncontra- | 
dicted,” and the right hon. Gentleman | 
proceeded to refer to two grave misrepre- 
sentations concerning the Bill. The 
first was the statement that School 
Board schools would be abolished; and 
the second was that “in the rate 
supported schools of the future, de- | 
nominational teaching would be required | 
by law." I venture tothink that that | 
is exactly what is going to happen ; and | 
that denominational teaching will be) 
required by law. It is true that there | 
will be the Conscience Clause, and that | 
children can be withdrawn from the | 
schools; but to tell us that it is a 
travesty of the Bill, that it is gross mis- | 
representation, and that it is falsehood | 
of the blackest character to say that | 
denominational teaching will be required | 
by law under this Bill, is an assertion | 
which cannot fora moment be justified. | 
Because, whatis that extraordinary Clause 
to which reference has been made by pre- 
ceding speakers, and on which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Newport Div sion of Shropshire 
is going to rest, for all eternity, his 
political fame. It is a direct instruction 
to managers that they are to give 
religious instruction in the schools in 
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accordance with the tenour of the trust 
deeds. Surely, that is exactly what we 
have been declaring ; and that is one of 
the grievances to which we justly take 
exception. 

There are four grievances of which 
Nonconformists have to complain, and 
these, instead of being removed by 
this Bill, are exaggerated and enforced 
by it. In the first place, there is to he 
no application of the Conscience Clause 
to the training colleges. We endeavoured 
to secure for the pupil teachers who 
went up from the provinces to these 
great colleges, supported almost entirely 


‘out of public funds, the protection of 


the Conscience Clause, but we failed. 
The second grievance we have to 
complain of—I am not going to elaborate 
it, it is perfectly manifest to anyone 
who knows anything about the Bill—is 
that in 12,000 publie schools in this 
country, supported almost entirely out 
of public funds, Nonconformists are 
excluded from the positions of head- 
master and headmistress. A concession 
has been made in the case of pupil 
teachers: and permission which will 
never, or hardly ever, be exercised, has 
been given in the case of assistant 
teachers ; but it is a serious blow to 
educational efficiency in this country to 
exclude from 12,000 schools Noncon- 
formist teachers. The Prime Minister. a 
few weeks ago, rather plumed himself 
on the concession he had made to 
Nonconformists in connection with 
pupil teachers. It is just like teach- 
ing a boy how to eat his dinner, and 
then to bring him in and show him his 
dinner, and say, “Oh no, you are not to 
partake of it.” You train these children 
for the teaching profession, and then you 


| deliberately say to them, “In half the 


elementary schools of this country you 
shall not take first place, because of your 
religious opinions.” That is a provision 
which, I think, will not hold good for 
many years. It is opposed to the whole 
tendency of public opinion, and even of 
legislation, during the past half century ; 
and I wonder how long the Government 
really imagine such a condition of affairs 
is going to last. That is the second 
grievance which has been exaggerated, 
instead of being ameliorated, under the 
Bill. The third grievance we have is that 
the bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Church will have to settle what is to be 
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the religious teaching of 700,000 Non-| “I will have a crucifix put up in this 
conformist children in Anglican element- | elementary school,” and the managers 
ary schools. In Lincolnshire—I refer to | might reply that they would not have 
it because I know it better than any other | it. Who would then decide? Take 


Education 





county—in many cases 70 per cent., in | another case. 
some cases 80 per cent., and generally 50 

per cent. of the children attending the 
public elementary schools belong to the 
Methodist or some other section of Non- 
conformity. It seems to us a great in- 
justice that the parents of these children 
should have absolutely nothing to do with 
their religious education ; and that, in 
the event of any question arising as to 
religious instruction, the bishop of the 
diocese and the local clergy should be the 
people to deal with it. I am not able to 
say, I do not think the Government 
themselves can say, what is their interpre- 
tation of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. I 
should like to know what would happen 
in this case, which occurred at Plymouth 
or Portsmouth, and was brought before 
the House a few weeks ago. A sailor, on 
coming home from sea, found that his 
little girl had been caned several times in 
an elementary school because she would 
not bow down to some image in the 
church she was taken to. 


*THE SECRETARY or tHE BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Sir WILLIAM ANSON, 
Oxford University) : I do not know 
whether the hon. Member is alluding 
to this story as a matter of fact, but 
it has been absolutely denied. The 
father has withdrawn his statement, 
and legal proceedings have been taken 
in the matter. 


Mr. PERKS: I have here a copy of 
the affidavit. 


*Sirrk WILLIAM ANSON : Which the 
father now acknowledges to be untrae. 


Mr. PERKS: I am glad to hear 
that. I pass from that to a case which 
occurred at Dorchester. There the 
clergyman has given some explanation. 
He says the children were ordered, not 
to bow to the altar, but towards the 
altar. Crucifixes were put up, the 


children were compelled to bow to them, | 


and they were only removed on the 
protest of the local Nonconformists. 
What I wish to know from the Secretary 
to the Board of Education is, who will 
be responsible in such cases? Will it be 
the managers? Theclergyman may say, 


Mr. Perks. 


also in the Anglican Church. 


Children in many parts 
of the country in elementary schools are 
taught a little series of phrases called 
“Hail! Mary,” which is used in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and very largely 
Who will 
say whether that little prayer or invoca- 
tion is to be used or not? Will it be the 
managers or the clergyman of the 
parish? What is the interpretation of 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause? Is it solely 
limited to an appeal to the Bishop as to 
the religious instruction which may be 
given, or to the text books to be used; 
or does it extend to things put up in the 
school, such as crucifixes or to little 
invocations such as I have mentioned. 
For example, in many parts of the coun- 
try children have been marched to Mass 
on Saints’ Days. For instance, on St. 
Matthew’s Day the children in a particu- 
lar school were marshalled up on the 
highway and taken to Mass. Who would 
be responsible insuch a matter? Would 
it be the managers or the clergyman! 
I hope, and indeed I believe, that the con- 
struction which will be put on the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause by the Courts of Law 
when it gets there—which I have no 
doubt will be very soon, if it passes in its 
present shape, as already there is con- 
flict between the Church papers and the 
Government, and the Bishop of London 
disagrees entirely with the interpretation 
given by the Attorney General—I hope, 
and indeed believe, that the interpreta- 
tion which will be put on the Clause 
will be that the local managers will have 
absolute control as to the use of manuals 
of devotion, the putting up of little 
ecclesiastical symbols in the schools, and 
the arrangements for marching the 
children to church on the various 
festivals connected with the Church. 


There is one other grievance which 
Nonconformists seriously complain about, 
and that is that the Bill perpetuates, to 
some extent, one of the grievances and 
inequalities of the Act of 1870—namely, 
facilities for the erection of new sectarian 
| schools and the enlargement of sectarian 

schools; which are denied to the local 
/public education authority, because 4 
| number of conditions are imposed which 
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the Education Department in London 
will take into consideration on the 
appeal of ten agreed parishioners. The 
extra cost involved will be a grievous 
injustice to all who wish to see 
the extension of schvols under public 


control, not the extension of sectarian. 


schools, whether Wesleyan, Roman 
Catholic, or Anglican. I wish just to 
refer to a misconception which is very 
current, and which has frequently been 
referred to in this House. The Noncon- 
formists have been charged with wishing 
to teach what is called “ Nonconformist 
religion,” and School Board schools 
certainiy, and some of our Nonconformist 
schools, have been called Godless schools. 
The Colonial Secretary, speaking at 
Birmingham, said that Wesleyans in their 
schools taught ‘‘ Wesleyanism,” whatever 
that may be. There is no such thing 
as the teaching of Wesleyanism in 
Wesleyan schools. I know nothing in 
the doctrines of the Wesleyan Church 
which differs from the doctrines of the 
Evangelical section of the Anglican 
Church, except the application of the 
cardinal principles of Christian faith. I 
observe that Cardinal Vaughan the other 
day said— 

* Do not suppose that Christianity is a science 
that needs no training to teach it aright, but 
that any infidel, or any fool, if he likes, can 
teach the Christian religion to children.” 

I quite understand the Catholic principle, 
as now asserted, that the clergy have the 
prescriptive right alone to teach religion ; 
but that is a doctrine which Noncon- 
formists absolutely repudiate. The pre- 
scriptive right of experts alone to 
criticise and teach is now going beyond 
the province of religion and is invading 
even the province of literature. But 
the Methodist Church, which ranks in 
number next to the Church of England, 
and in the United States stands first as 
regards number, depends for its doctrinal 
teaching on lay teaching, on lay interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and lay deduc- 
tion of the principles of Christian faith 
from the Scriptures. Next Sunday, 
25,000 sermons will be preached in 
Methodist churches, mission halls, and 
cliss rooms, throughout the country, 
and, of these, 20,000 will be preached by 
laymen of all ranks of society. We 
entirely repudiate the notion that you 
can only have a clerical expert to ex- 
pound the Scriptures, and enforce their 
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teaching on children in elementary 
schools. Our object is not secularism. 
We are as much opposed to secularism 
as hon. Members below the Gangway 
cin be. In fact, we hold in common 
wth them certain principles of Christian 
faith ; it is only when we come to their 
practical application that we differ from 
them; but we are opposed to secular- 
ism just as much as we areopposed to cleri- 
calism in the elementary schools. The 
Wesleyan authorities have represented 
again and again that what they wished for 
was Bible instruction given by a teacher 
in whom they had absolute confidence, 
as regards his intelligence and fairness to- 
wards all sections of the children. 


I wish to say a few words about the 
attitude of the Nonconformist Churches 
towards the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country. We voted on the side of 
Catholic emancipation at a time when 
the Anglican Church in this country 
opposed it. We are willing that Roman 
Catholics should have absolute equality 
in every possible detail, but we are willing 
to concede to them nothing more what- 
ever. The Nonconformist Churches in 
this country will, in my judgment, never 
agree to any special privileges or con- 
cessions being given to the Roman 
Catholic Church. We want to have 
absolute equality. We are willing to 
concede that to the Roman Catholics, 
and will fight along with them to get it ; 
but we cannot give them any special 
privileges or rights which we are un- 
willing to give to other religious com- 
munities. We have been asked by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean and by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oldham to 
work this measure, and discourage, in 
every possible way, the contention put 
forward that it is the duty of Noncon- 
formists to resist the payment of the 
rate. The question whether a Noncon- 
formist will be justified or not in resisting 
the rate is a matter for each individual 
conscience, and, having settled that 
problem for himself, he will not be 
likely to be influenced in the slightest 
degree by the fact that he may lose his 
right asa citizen. I would remind the 
House that if the great Nonconformist 
communities take this serious step, they 
will, to some extent, be following the 
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advice given by the Colonial Secretary 
in Birmingham in 1872, when he said— 
“It had been said that he encouraged re- 
sistance to a law—at all events he did not 
encourage active resistance to the law. They 
were not g ving to fight the bailiffs, they were 
going to submit in their way; but an alter- 
native was provided for them—an alternative 
which landed them in great sacrifices, but still 
permitted them to make a protest. What- 
ever might have been the opposition brought 
against the old Church rate, let the majority 
not doubt fora moment that there would be 
ju-~t as stout an opposition against the new; 
and the result which followed the opposition 
of the opponents of the former, would in good 
time fellow the opposition of the opponents of 
the latter.” 
There is no doubt that the decision to 
which Nonconformists will have to come 
will be a very grave one; but I do not 
see any conflict between the advice that 
has been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, and the advice that will have to be 
given by the leaders of Nonconformity. 
It will be quite possible in the constitu- 
tion of the County Councils and of the 
local bodies of management to use every 
exertion in public elections, in the Press, 
and on the platform, to secure an 
adequate representation, and possibly in 
many parts of the country an effective 
control, over these educational agencies ; 
and if this Bill is likely to have, as I fear 
it will, a paralysing effect on education 
through placing the children of the 
country largely under clerical control, | 
think it will be the paramount duty of 
all these organised institutions of Non- 
confo:mity to put forth their utmost 
efforts to secure, in a way they have 
never yet done in the present generation, 
a control of or adequate representation on 
these educational bodies. But I ought to 
say that that is quite a distinct and 
separate question from the other, which is 
still more grave, namely: whether it will 
be the duty of the Nonconformist 
churches to recommend their followers to 
organise a resistance, passive or active, 
against the payment of the rate which 
may be charged for the maintenance of 
these local sectarian schools. Already, 
there are manifest indications that the 
country is dividing itself into two great 
hostile camps. On the one side we have 
the Anglican Church working on the 
lines of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
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and the Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity. On the other side we have the 


representatives of labour. It is indeed a 


Mr. Perks, 


{COMMONS} 


| noteable fact that not one single labour 
organisation, no trades union, has pro- 
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nounced in favour of the Bill. Everyone 
of them has reprobated it ; and, surely, 
it cannot be said that those who ought to 
know the true interests of the children 
are the clergy, the upper classes and the 
privileged sections of Society, and that 
they alone have a prescriptive and _para- 
mount right to tell the working classes 
how their children ought to be taught. 
Have the working classes no knowledge 
in this matter? On the other side, there- 
fore, we have the labour organisations of 
the country, we have the whole of the 
Protestant community, and we have the 
Nonconformists solid. We may find here 
and there a Nonconformist who is put up 
on a public platform by a bishop of the 
Anglican Church as a sort of exhibit of 
Nonconformist opinion. I remember a 
friend of mine who took a great interest 
in foreign missions but had never seen a 
convert. One day he went down to the 
docks and got a little black boy from the 
captain of one of the steamers, put him 
on a platform and exhibited him as a 
triumph of missionary enterprise. The 
other day an Anglican Bishop put one of 
our Methodist Tory baronets on the 
platform of the Albert Hall as a specimen. 
The thing was ludicrous, because the 
overwhelming majority of the ‘ory 
section of the Methodist Church, the 
Wesleyan Church, had pronounced 
against the Bill. At last we have a 
united Party against the Bill. ‘There is 
no schism; we have not had to iorm 
any league; there is absolute unity in 
our Party. I do not believe that we can 
be charged with being guilty of travesty 
and misrepresentation when we talk of 
the clerical control and clerical infiuence 
which will be exercised under this Bill. 
We believe it to be a serious danger. 
John Bright speaking in this House on 
the education question said: ‘* Nothing 
tends more to impede the progress ot 
liberty, nothing is more fatal to im 
depende:.ce of spirit in the public, than 
to add to the powers of the priesthood in 
the matter of education.” It is because 
we are anxious to defend liberty of 
thought, which, in our judgment, is a 
the root of commercial and political pio 
gress, that we are opposed to a measure 
which has been inspired by the clergy, 
and which has the stamp of ecclesiasticism 


over almost every section of it. 
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Sir JOHN ROLLESTON (Leicester) : 
Concurrently with a general support 
of this Bill, the only criticism I wish 
to offer is that provision for the teacher 
of voluntary schools has not been 
made as it has been made for the teacherss 
of board schools. A great number of 
these teachers will now be transferred to 
the local authorities, and I can only say 
that, if their office is abolished or altered 
in any way, or if their pay is lessened, or 
if they suffer any loss, proper and 
reasonable compensation ought to be pro- 
vided for them in this Bill; and those 
teachers who have experienced the diffi- 
culties existing under the 


any measure of injustice. 
may yet be time to make some provision 
for them in this respect. Apart from 
that, I have nothing but praise for the 
Bill, and I most heartily support its 
third reading. Judging from the resolu- 
tious and petitions from my own constitu- 
ency in favour of this measure, I must say 


that I feel that I have a mandate to give | 


this Bill my hearty support, and I should 
be false to those who entrusted me with 
their confidence if I did not support this 
Bill. My own view is that this Bill is a 
democratic measure, designed in the best 
interests of the children of this country, 
and I believe that it is another great 
measure of constructive reform for which 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench are so justly famed. 
This Bili will offer great advantages to 
the present generation, and will also have 
a great influence on the future prosperity 
and progress of this country. 


(10.5.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 58.) : 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
can scarcely expect me to imitate the 
general terms of praise which he has 
bestowed upon this Bill. This measure 
is now passing from us. It is past our 
mending, and it is going to a place where 
it is not likely to be amended. Looking 
at the fact that in all its provisions this 
Bill is closely connected with the granting 
of money, I can hardly hope that in 
another place it will be compatible with 
constitutional usage to alter this Bill at 
all. This Bill, Sir, has been passed under 
unprecedented circumstances. Although 
it is not a Bill of an urgent character, 
although there is no obstruction, although 
all the discussion upon it has been 
honest and practical, directed to an 
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examination of its provisions and to a fair 
and reasonable criticism of them, many of 
its most important Clauses have been 
passed without any debate whatever. 
The proof of the value of the debates we 
have had on the Bill is to be found in the 
fact that whenever a Clause was properly 
debated itimmediately grew in dimensions. 
If hon. Members will refer to Clause 7, 
which was originally Clause 8, and 





voluntary | 
system should not now be subjected to | 
I hope there | 


compare it with Clause 8 as it stood 
| originally, they will find that this Clause 
| has more than doubled in size, and I 
think not more than one-fourth of the 
‘original Clause remains. That was 
because we were allowed to debate that 
Clause pretty thoroughly. Similarly, 
Clause 12 has been very largely changed 
and greatly improved, and if more time 
had been allowed no doubt we should 
have been able to effect similar improve- 
ments in other parts of this Bill. The 
'schedules were never discussed at all 
either in the Committee stage or upon 
report, and yet they contained a great 
many important provisions, some of 
them introduced in fulfilment of under- 
takings made on other Clauses of the 
Bill. 

The Bill itself has been very nearly 
doubled in size. It began as a measure 
of fourteen pages, including the schedules, 
and it is now a Bill of twenty-four pages. 
A great deal of time, no doubt, has been 
spent upon it, but the fact that so much 
time was spent upon it was due to the 
condition in which it came before the 
House. It was in some respects the 
worst drafted Bill that we have had for 
many years past in this House, not that 
I mean to reflect upon the drafting of 
the Parliamentary draughtsmen, who 
have done their work thoroughly, but I 
refer more particularly to the part of the 
drafting which belongs to the instruc- 
tions given to the draughtsmen as to 
the nature of the problems which 
they were to introduce into the Bill. 
Anyone who read the Bill could perceive 
from the first that in many points it 
was vague and obscure, and sometimes I 
think it was intentionally obscure, for 
many material matters were omitted, 
sometimes from mere negligence, and 
occasionally omitted because it was 
desired to evade the difficult questions which 
would have been raised. It was necessary 
that the discussion should be very 
| thorough, and as everyone knows who has 
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followed these debates, we are able to 
discover in almost every Clause a great 
number of points which it became neces- 
sary to alter by Amendments. 

Even now we have left many points 
doubtful. Take the last subject which 
employed us—I mean the case of the 
Amendment made at the instance of the 
hon. and gallant Member for the 
Newport Division of Shropshire. When 
we discussed that Amendment a few 
days ago, two diametrically opposite views 
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of its effect were put forward, one by the | 
Attorney General and the other by some | 


other lawyers of eminence in this House. 
It is now left for the courts of law to 
determine which of these views is correct. 
Of course we know that it sometimes 
happens, owing to the haste with which 
our work is done, or owing to the fact 
that we do not perceive all that may 
arise, we do make work for the courts 
of law, but is it creditable to us or is it 
creditable to any assembly of our status 
and experience that we should deliber- 
ately leave questions which will be imme- 
diately litigated upon, and which will 
send the unhappy parties to the courts in 
order to determine what we ought to 
have determined here? I must say that 
in reviewing this Bill, which has cost us 
so much time and labour, we are now 
almost too exhausted to be able to discuss 
it properly, and I notice that to-day an 
atmosphere of exhaustion, limpness, and 
lassitude has pervaded the House. 
Reviewing these debates, although 
some of the most salient faults have been 
removed, and the Bill is rather more 
workable than it was at first, | must say 
that, so far as the objections taken on this 
side of the House are concerned, they 
have not been to any appreciable extent 
removed. In my view, and if I may 
venture to express what | think is the 
general view of this side of the House, 
the Bill is no better, and in some respects 
it is distinctly worse, than when it was 
brought into the House. 
have nothing to thank the Government 
for, and do not let it be regarded that 
any concessions which have been made 
are considered to be of the slightest 
value. [MINISTERIAL laughter.j I am 
sorry to say that if we look at these 
questions of principle, upon which our 


objections were directed, I do not think | 


this Bill goes any way to remove them. 
In one point in particular I regret very 
much that the option was not given to 
Mr. Bryce. 


{COMMONS} 


Therefore, we | 
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{the great boroughs of retaining their 
School Boards if they thought fit, a point 
/upon which so much stress was laid by 
the two hon. Members for Newcastle. [ 
regret exceedingly that that provision has 
been struck out, because it would have 
facilitated the transition from the old to 
the new system, and would have given 
these great bodies the opportunity of 
obtaining the services which we know 
they value very highly. 


Let us ask for the sake of comparison 
what we have done now by this Bill, and 
what was intended at first. Let us ask 
what it was that this Bill promised to do 
and what has it in fact performed. We 
were told when the Bill was introduced that 
it was to secure the denominational schools, 
that it was to co-ordinate all forms of 
education, that it was to unify and sim- 
plify the authorities, that it was to pro- 
mote secondary education, that it was to 
establish a harmonious and uniform 
national system, and, finally, that it was 
to put an end to religious controversy and 
to effect a final settlement. All these 
objects, except the first, on which there 
is a vital difference of opinion between 
the two sides of the House, are laudable 
and excellent, and if the Bill had been 
really designed to attain these objects it 
would have had nothing but support 
from this side of the House. Let us see 
how far they have been attained. The Bill 
has placed the voluntary schools on the 
rates, but 1t has departed from the under- 
standing which was announced when it 
was brought in. We were then told that 
the maintenance of these schools was to 
be put on the rates, upon the condition 


that the managers were to undertake 
the cost of the repairs. That con- 


dition has been entirely departed from 
in three material points, not one of which 
was in the Bill, and everyone of which 
was introduced late in the Committee 
stage since we met in October. What 
has the result of these three changes 
been? There is the rent of the school 
houses, and the rent of the houses of the 
teachers has been estimated at £50,000 
a year. a sum which will go to the 
voluntary schools in the future. That 
is, at any rate, the best estimate I have 
been able to find. ‘The sum which will 
be obtained by the voluntary school 
| managers from endowments under the 
Clause which gave them a share of the 


‘endowments has been estimated at 
t 
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£75,000 a year, and the sum which 
they may receive from fees has been 
estimated at £90,000 a year, making up 
altogether a sum of £215,000 a year as 
the estimated amount which will come to 
voluntary schools under this Bill. 

Now let us see what is the amount of 
the repairs, or rather the probable total 
cost of repairs which are to be under- 
taken by the managers of voluntary 
schools. The Bishop of London, I am 
informed, estimates the probable total 
cost of the repairs for the Church of 
England schools at £150,000 a year. If 
we take three-fourths of the £215,000 
as the share of the Church of England 
schools, we arrive at the sum of £162,000 
a year, so that in return for a charge of 


£150,000 for repairs, the Church of | 


England voluntary school managers 
stand to receive £160,000 a year out of 
the subventions given to them by the 
Bill. That is to say they make a clear 
protit out of the transaction. I shall be 


{2 DeceMBER 1902} 
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And in a certain sense it may almost be 
said that the Bill goes to establish the 
Church of England in a further sense 
than that in which it was established 
before, because we have under its pro- 
visions made one curious change. If the 
Attorney General is right in his interpre- 
tation of the so-called Kenyon-Slaney 
Amendment, it has the effect of making 
the bishop the arbiter to determine what 
is to be the religious instruction to be 
given in State schools. For these schools 
are no longer voluntary schools. They 
are now to be entirely supported by the 
State, and the giving of such a right to 
the bishop was never contemplated when 
we began this Bill, and it is a provision 
which not only surprises us, but seems 
rather more appropriate to the sixteenth 
than to the twentieth century. What 
else does the Bill do? It destroys the 
bodies which have done most for educa- 
tion—the School Boards in the great 
towns. It confirms the exclusion of half 


told that this will not happen in every |the nation from headmasterships and 


area. 


I have no doubt that is so, but | head teacherships of schools, and it gives 


what is intended is to have an arrange- | them a doubtful right of entry into other 


ment by which all that is received over | teaching. 


It heaps on Borough and 


the areas is to be “ pooled,” and then an | County Councils a vast mass of new 


area which has not got these sources of 
income of their own is to be helped out 
of the general fund. What will the 
result of that be? The liability which, 


we were originally told, was to be under- | 


taken by the managers of Church of 
England schools will disappear altogether. 
They will have a sum of money which 
will probably be large enough for dis- 
tribution over the areas to relieve them 
from the necessity of obtaining any sub- 
scriptions at all in order to pay for the 
repair of these schools. I think we may 
fairly say that whether there is that 
bargain or not, there has been a complete 
departure from the understanding 
originally arrived at, and from the 
terms upon which this Bill was origin- 
ally presented to the House. 


What does this amount to? Some 
hon. Members earlier in the debate said 
that this amounted to a re-endowment 
ot the Church of England. At anyrate 
I think it isa re-endowment for the 
purposes of education in the Church of 
England. It amounts to giving funds to 
the Church of England which, without 
this Bill she would not have had, and 
which nobody expected her to have. 


| 





work, for which they have no previous 
experience whatever. This work is 
admitted to be so heavy that we are 
invited to devolve some of it upon 
another authority. The committee has 
no power of deciding any question ; they 
are not answerable to the people, and, 
therefore, responsibility is lost because it 
is divided between two authorities, and 
because the electors have no opportunity 
of reviewing the conduct of those who 
have been chosen. It will not be in the 
power of the Council, with all their 
public spirit and zeal, to change the line 
of administration and to lay down a 
policy. 

In the same way, it will be impossible 
for the electors to have an opportunity 
of determining the lines of policy, be- 
cause those in whose hands the conduct 
of the business lies never come before 
them at an election, and because when 
the county and borough councillors do 
come before them there will be such a 
diversity of questions to be determined 
that it will be impossible to concentrate 
attention on educational questions alone. 
This, to my mind, is one of the grave 
objections to the whole scheme, and it 
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is one upon which sufficient stress has 
not been laid. But if the Government 
desire to have an educational policy 
which shall be the mirror of the mind 
of the nation, in the same sense that 
Parliament ought to be the mirror of 
the opinion of the nation, they cannot 
get it by such a system as they have 
established in the Bill. In each parish 
they are going to perpetuate two dif- 
ferent kinds of schools under different 
kinds of managers—schools which can 
not be worked together as being parts of 
one system. I regret to see that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board and the hon. and learned Member 
for Stretford are not in their places. I 
have noticed that there is a tendency, 
after delivering Third Reading speeches, 
for hon. Gentlemen to disappear. They 
remind me of the Sultan in Omar 
Khayyam, “ who bides his destined hour 
and goes away.” The President of the 
Local Government Board argued that 
the system would be uniform because 
all the schools would be under the con- 
trol of the local authority. Within a 
limited area it is capable ot being served 
by different schools. 
under managers entirely at the disposal 
of the local authority; the other set 
will not be. 
will have power over the buildings at 
all times; in the other set they will 
only have power during the day, and 
during the evening they will have to 
make arrangements with the managers 
while they are only entitled to the use 
of the buildings three nights a week. 
In one set of schools they will appoint 
and dismiss the teachers; in the other 
set they will not have the power. 
In one set of schools they will be 
able to unite, divide, enlarge or re- 
duce schools; they will be able to 
group different schools under the same 
set of managers; but in the other set 
they can do none of these things. 
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[An Hon. Member: They can group 
them.| But they cannot group them with 


schools which are provided schools. 


The Government have put obstacles 
and difficulties at every step in the way 
of harmonious and efficient administration. 
Entrenched under this Bill and behind 
these trust deeds the non-provided schools 
will be able to defy the local authority 
in what may be proved to be the most 


dr, Bryce. 
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necessary and urgent reform. They 
can require it to keep up three small 
weak schools in an area where one strong 
school would be infinitely better to serve 
the needs of the people. Confusion and 
waste will continue under this system, 
and small schools may be multiplied. 
Economy will be sacrificed, because the 
voluntary managers have no motive for 
economy. Efficiency will be sacrificed 
as well, because the local authority will 
be distant and will not have an intimate 
and direct knowledge of the schools 
necessary to give it a proper and effective 
control. For secondary education the 
Bill seems to him to do practically 
nothing. It does provide some money, 





One set may be | 


In one set the committee | 


but not the whole of the money for this 
purpose under the Act of 1890. It 
imposes no obligation; it does not 
| require a local authority to do any more 
'for secondary education than it pleases. 
| It gives them no directions what to do. 
| When we were discussing Clauses 2, 
3 and 4 it was pointed out that there 
|were many matters on which it was 
urgently necessary that some directions 
should be given, and many of the matters 
| connected with secondary education were 
left entirely untouched by the Bill. 
Excellent proposals were put down by 
| my right hen. friend the Member for East 
Somerset, who placed on the Papera number 
of Clauses containing very useful practical 
provisions, some of them drawn from his 
own knowledge and some of them from 
representations made by the loyal 
'Commission, expressing the wishes of 
| County Councils and technical committees, 
which would have turned this Bill into 
'a very fair measure for secondary edu- 
cation. The new Clauses which have 
been submitted have been closured, but 
the Government had an _ opportunity 
on the Report stage to adopt them and to 
incorporate them in the Bill. That they 
have not done so affords conclusive proot 
of the indifference which they have 
shown to the educational side of the 
measure. If the admirable suggestions 
made by the right hon. Member tor East 
Somerset had been taken upby the Govern 
ment it would have caused them no trouble, 
| and they would have greatly added to the 
value and utility of the Bill. The rural 
|problem, one of the most pressing in 


‘connection with the whole question of 
|education, is left untouched. We had 
|an opportunity of dealing with It 


on the Clause relating to endowments. 
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We were dealing with a sum of between! Prime Minister has said that in these 
£100,000 and £200,000 a year, which | 


would have been of the utmost value in | 


endeavouring to give to poor children in 
neglected rural districts an opportunity 
of getting something better than the 


debates there has been much talk about 
religion and some about local govern- 


'ment, but very little about education. 


very little about education 4 


mere elementary education which the | 


small board schools have hitherto been 
able to give. You cannot have secondary 
schools in all these districts, but you 
might have here and there a secondary 
class at the top of the school, as they 
have in Scotland, or you might establish 
scholarships or exhibitions of 
amount to carry promising and indus- 
trious scholars to the nearest secondary 
school. These endowment funds would 
have been of the utmost value for such 
purposes, but the money has been practi- 
cally thrown away, and given in part to 
the managers and part to the rates. 
Even the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Somerset, 
to enable the local authority to apply for 
schemes for the utilisation of these en- 
dowments, was not taken up and carried 
through by the Government. 

For the unification of authorities, which 
has been represented as one of the main 
objects of the Bill, hardly anything has 
been done. Something is given with one 
hand, but nearly as much is withdrawn 
with the other. It is perfectly true, as 
the President of the Local Government 
Board said, that the Government would 
have encountered some resistance in 
carrying their proposal; but unless they 
did intend carrying it they had no right 
to represent this scheme as unifying the 
authorities. Instead of doing that, the 
scheme passes by the most vital part of 
what real unification ought to effect. All 
boroughs and urban districts have re- 
ceived an independent rating power 
for secondary education, so that you have 
reintroduced overlapping on the largest 
scale, and lost the opportunity of con- 
solidating funds for the purposes of 
secondary education. What becomes of 
“one authority” and ‘co-ordination ” 
under such a scheme as that ? 

The Bill, except as regards the volun 
tary schools, fulfils no one of the 


small | 


promises with which it was introduced. | 


It fails as regards secondary education ; 


it fails as regards unity and co-ordination. | 


In spite of the specious phrases scattered 
here and there throughout the Bill, it 
fails to prevent overlapping, and it fails 


to secure economy or efficiency. The 
' 


That is true. But why has there been 
Because 
there is very little about education in 
the Bill. The Bill is almost entirely con- 
cerned either with questions which arouse 
religious passion, or with questions of 
local government. 


We have been taunted with having no 
alternative scheme. I may tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that twice I desired 
to bring forward such a scheme, and 
twice the Closure on Clauses prevented 
me doing so. I will not attempt to 
develop that scheme now, but one 
part of it would have been to increase 
local areas of education—I do not think 
the county is the proper area for 
elementary education ; itis far too large ; 
but we cou'd have found an area larger 
than the parish, which would have been a 
very effective educational area. The 
Bill has displeased many of the local 
authorities. Some of the County 
Councils resent it because it introduces 
an element of strife and controversy 
from which they have been hitherto free, 
and imposes upon them duties which 
they have not the time or experience 
properly to discharge. Others have even 
gone so far as to declare their intention 
to refuse to work the Bill. The County 
Councils, as a whole, I believe, through 
their Association, have expressed their 
strong disapproval of many of the 
provisions of the Bill which restrict 
their powers, and subject them to the 
Board of Education. 


These objections taken by the 
county authorities, do not promise 
well for the working of the Bill. 
The irritation amongst the local 


authorities is the least part of the harm 
which has been done. The Bill has 
created intense exasperation among 
large and active sections of the com- 
munity. This has been manifested not 
only among Nonconformists, but also 
the working classes. One hon. Member 
has said that the Bill confers benefits on 
the working classes. If so, the latter do 
not know their friends, because the 
working classes, including the trades 
unionists and co-operators, have without 
exception condemned the Bill, believing 
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that it sacrifices their interests to the, Mr. BRYCE: I presume managers 
demands of a section of the clergy. How | may be parents; at least I hope so. 
can a Bill opposed by such large and 
important sections of the people, be| *S7; WILLIAM ANSON: It is quite 
represented as being a message of peace, possible for a manager not to desire to 
or calculated to remove con'roversy | interfere with the theological treatment 
from the field of education and effect a | of subjects by the clergyman, and yet 
final settlement? It does the exact/for the same man, as a parent, to 
opposite. The fire that was burning | he extremely anxious for his children 
low has leapt up with tongues of flame, | to Jearn their catechism. 
and, I fear, will continue to burn. The 
Bill will introduce theological and Mr. BRYCE: But the hon. Gentle. 
political elements into elections hitherto | on etiadiine thn hana an 
free from them. a0 era 
- : . _ | Scottish parents in theological matters 

And for what gain has all this opposi-| with the total lack of such interest 
tion been incurred ? We are told that it | ;, English parents. The best proof 
was necessary to safeguard the denomina- | that they are not anxious for this teach- 
tional schools. That necessity has been ing is to be found in the fact that 
enforced upon two grounds. The first, parents of the Church of England send 
the bricks-and-mortar ground, is the! their children to board schools just as 
most unreal pretext ever brought | freely as to denominational schools, even 
forward to obscure the true issues of | when denominational schools are equally 
ameasure. Everybody knows that if it | within their reach. Nor is there any 
were a question of taking these schools | pyidence that the children of the 
at a fair and moderate rent the country | denominational schools are better citizens 
would be willing to undertake theexpense. | 5r better Christians than the children of 
So far from acquiescing in that ex- | joard schools. If you can show that the 
travagant doctrine with regard to the | voluntary schools turn out better mem- 
interference with trusts, I would | pers of the community, or more religious 
re ind the Secretary to the Board of | children, we should admit that you have 
Education that trusts have often been | made out your case. But no such 
broken by legislation when Parliament | evidence has been adduced, and we say 
thought it necessary to do so. The/that no such evidence can be found. 
real, the substantial, reason in the | Can any one say that during the thirty 
minds of many, those whom I | years in which the board schools and the 
most respect, is the desire to preserve, in | yoluntary schools have existed side by 
what they conceive to be the only way, | sidethere has been the slightest difference 
the religious education of the people of | in the minds, the habits, or the character 
this country. But what grounds have| of the children they have turned out? 
they for believing that this is the only Lastly, what evidence is there that 
way in which to safeguard the religious | -hildren of twelve or thirteen can or do 
and moral character of the future gener- | ynderstand the distinctive teaching it is 
ations of this country? If I could | gecired to give? How can they appreciate 
believe that only in this way that object | the doomatic differences which are said 
was to be attained I might feel that there | 4, be so vital to their future life? Who 
was a substantial compensation for the! of ys at the age of twelve or thirteen 
mischief to be expected from other parts appreciated these differences, and who 
of the Bill. What evidence is there that | would have retained thm three years 
Church of England parents desire | after leaving schvol¢ Is it true that in 
sectarian instruction for their children ? | ejuntries where the priesthood have the 
No such evidence has been produced. greatest influence on education the 
The testimony is all the other way. people have the greatest attachment to 
English parents, we were told by the religion or most retain the habit of 
Secretary to the Board of Education, are attending the public worship of God 
not theologically minded. Let us compare Protestant Germany 
on the one hand with Protestant America 
*Smr WILLIAM ANSON: I was speak- | and the Protestant British Colonies on 
ing of the managers, not of the parents. | the other. In Germany the schools are 


Mr. Bryee. 
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largely denominational ; in America and 
the British Colonies the schools are un- 
denominational ; and yet everybody 
knows that in Germany the number of 
churchgoers are only asmall percentage 
of the number of churchgoers in 
America and the British Colonies. De- 
nominational teaching has nothing to do 
with disposing the children to attend 
church during their subsequent years. 
I agree as tothe moral atmosphere which 
may be created in a school by a teacher 
imbued with the principles of Christian 
morality and able to enforce them by 
his teaching. 
depends on the teaching, not on the 
formularies. According to all the evi- 
dence, the moral atmosphere is just as 
strong and just as wholesome in its_ 
effects in the board schools as in the 
voluntary schools. Indeed, many digni- 
taries of the Church of England have 
given the most candid and frank testimony 
of the value of the undenominational 
religious teaching given in the board 
schools. I believe that the advocates of 
the Bill who think it will secure religious 
education, and through that the future 
welfare of the children of this country, are 


pursuing amere phantom; they are sacrific- | 
ing for a shadow the substance of a united, | 


harmonious, undenominational system of 
education which would keep the children 
together and givethem a common Christian 
teaching during their early years. 


The House is losing by this Bill the 
greatest opportunity it has had for thirty 
years of conferring a benefit upon the edu- 
cation of the country. We are losing the | 
opportunity of creatingan efficient system 
ofsecondary education, which might have 
been created without any controversy 
had a Bill for that purpose and that pur- 
pose only been introduced. We have 
lost the opportunity of securing unity | 
of management and the harmonious 
working of elementary schools in suit- 
able areas, and of associating the people 
of each locality with the work of eduea- | 
tion. The hon. and learned Member for 
the Stretford Division spoke about the 
control of thelocal authority, forgetting 
that the kind of popular control that we 
want is popular control on the spot. 
The vital thing is to interest the people 
on the spot in their schools, but by this 
Bill local interest is actually diminished, 


‘because School Boards are abolished. 
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But that atmosphere 


/child as a pupil. 
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| Next to, or perhaps even greater than, 
| the harm done to education by the 
, introduction of religious controversy has 
‘been the harm done by the want of 
| popular interest in it. Itis the want of 
|a real living interest in the people of this 
/country in education that is its great 
'drawback. That want of interest is not 
| confined to the humbler classes, and it is 
largely owing to the fact that we have 
never had a genuinely popular system. 
Surely we ought, above all things, to 
endeavour to make our system popular. 
That is the secret of the success of the 
American, Swiss, Scottish, and Colonial 
systems ; it is because the people in the 
different localities in those countries are 
the managers of their own schools that 
they will make sacrifices for education. 
You want to give the parent a voice in 
the management of the school in which 
his own children will be taught, so that 
he will do, as a ratepayer and elector, 
that which will be for the benefit of his 
A system which is 
popular is more effective in a country 
\like England than a system on which 
more money is spent but which is not 
| popular, and managed from a centre. 

These are critical years for England. 
| We cannot afford to stand still while the 
rest of the world is moving. Weare now 
|losing an opportunity, and it may be 
/many years before we can retrieve it. 
Certainly the plan the Government 
have proposed cannot be regarded as a 
final plan. Itis an ill-compacted scheme, 
and a cumbrous compromise between 
opposite methods. It is founded on no 


| principle that endures ; it is based on the 


sands, and it must crumble and fall. 
The passing of this Bill is not the end, 
but the beginning, of the struggle. You 
have made the old controversy more 
acute than it was before; you have 
emphasised the latent opposition bet ween 
the claims of the clergy and the feelings 
of the laity in the Church of England, as 
well as the differences between the two 
leading schools of opinion in the Church 
—a difference which goes deeper than that 
between the Evangelical school and Non- 
conformists—and you have brought into 
the foreground the question of a State 
Church itself. You have made people 
ask whether the extraordinary demands 
which have been put forward, I will not 
say by, but for and on behalf of, the 
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Church of England, do not spring from 
the fact that one Church is blessed in 
this country with privileges and a status 
which are entirely unsuited to our time 


{COMMONS} 
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| Mr. BRYCE: That is not what I said, 
I thought I conveyed quite distinctly that 
the changes that have been made had 
'made the Bill a more workable Measure, 








and popular Constitution, and which are | What I stated was that the Government 
incompatible with the principles of re-|had not removed the objection we 
ligious freedom and equal citizenship. | Maintain to the principle. 

It is not the Opposition who have | ® ; 

raised this controversy. It has been| , “5! WILLIAM ANSON: Finally, the 
forced upon us, and we are obliged | Tight hon. Gentleman said that arising 
to accept the challenge. We deny the | from the Bill a fire was lit up in the 
moral authority of a Bill which has taken | Constituencies, which I must confess, 
the country by surprise, which was | however, has found very inadequate 
framed without any attempt to meet and | Trepresentation in this House. Other 





respect the conscientious feelings of large 
sections of the people, and which has 
been carried by violent methods, under 
which parts have never been discussed at 
all. What will happen in the next few 
years I will not venture to say, but when 
we look at other democratic communities 
and see how the problem of education 
has been solved in Switzerland, in 
Holland, in the United States, and in the 


Colonies, we cannot doubt as to the ulti- | 


mate issue. Those who think not of this 
or next year only, but who look beyond 
England, will indeed regret the loss of 
precious time, but at the same time they 
will not despair, because they will see 
beyond the clouds of confusion and 
bitterness, in whose shadow the struggle 
whichis now beginning will have to be con- 


ducted, a clearer and a calmer sky, under | 
| 


| *Si WILLIAM ANSON: I 


which there will arise a system of educa- 
tion fitly organised, worthy of England, 
and commensurate with the needs of her 


people. 


. — on | 
*(11.0.) Srk WILLIAM ANSON: The} ype BRYCE: I did not apply them 


criticisms of the hon. Member for | ¢, 


Oidham are more satisfactory to my 


mind than those of the right hon. Gentle- | 
The hon. ! 


Member for Oldham might have voted | 


man who has just sat down. 


‘hon. Members have complained that 
this Bill has undergone considerable 
|change in the course of its progress 
| through the House. But let us consider 
| the magnitude of the subject undertaken, 
| We have had really to recast the educa- 
tional system of the country, both 
'elementary and secondary. And it is 
/not as if we had had a clean slate to 
| write upon ; we had to work through a 
mass of previous legislation and of 
| existing custom in order to establish 
| what we conceive to be a system resting 
| on proper lines. The right hon. Gentle- 
man talked of the present system as 
| united, harmonious, and efficient. 

| Mr. BRYCE: I said nothing of the 
'kind. We have always admitted that 
it requires to be amended. 


have 
Gentleman’s 





quoted the right hon. 


| words. 


the existing system. 


*Sir_ WILLIAM ANSON: I will 


consider the present system without 


for the Bill if its provisions for elemen- | Teference to what I believe were the 
tary and for secondary education had | words of the right hon. Gentleman. 


been different—if, in fact, it had been 
almost a different Bill. But from the 
point of view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man this Bill has been bad in its con- 
ception, bad in its drafting, and bad in 
its conduct, and its provisions with 





regard to religion, to education, and 
local government are all bad. The right | 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that the 
debates in this House have made the Bill 
worse than it was before. 

Mr. Bryce. 


Under the present system, there is, 
first, as regards secondary education; 
the power given to local authorities 
to deal with technical instruction under 
the Technical Instruction Acts, and the 
use of the whisky money; then there 
is the Science and Art Department 
at South Kensington, assisting scientific 
teaching of a different character ; estab- 
lishing secondary schools of science, 
making grants to other schools, as 
formerly to the School Boards. The 
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School Boards in the large towns 
made gallant efforts to fill the gap 
in our educational system, and to 
push their way from the elementary 
education, wh ch is their proper task, into 
the region of secondary education, until 
they were checked by the Cockerton 
judgment. We are told that the 
Cockerton judgment shows how much 
simpler and better it would have been 
to deal with secondary education apart 
from elementary education. No doubt 
the Cockerton judgment by, to some 
extent, defining secondary, as distinct 
from elementary education, did make 
it easier to bring in a secondary educa- 
tion Bill, but, at the same time, it is 
quite plain, from the mode in which, 
under the efforts of the School Boards, 
elementary education has passed by 
insensible stages into secondary educa- 
tion, how important it is to have one 
authority to deal with the two. We 
have these various bodies, the technical 
instruction committees of the municipal 
bodies, the School Boards, the science 
and art grants to the 
societies which enjoy them, and then be- 
hind them, in the region of elementary 
education, we have the small School 
Boards, with their insutticient areas, and 
the voluntary schools struggling against 
competition with rate-aided schools and 
with the requirements of the Board of 
Education. Besides which we _ have 
private enterprise and the old foundations 
in the region of the smaller secondary 
education schools, and the training of 
teachers wholly left to the enterprise of 
denominations assisted by Government 
grants, and notassisted by local effort at all. 
Out of this chaos this Bill endeavours to 
establish something like order, and surely, 
starting with this jumble of material on 
which to work, some changes in the course 
of the progress of the Bill through the 
House, as well as some drafting errors 
and omissions, might very well have 
been regarded as practically inevitable in 
the progress of the Bill. 

Now as to the order which we are 
trying to establish. First, as regards the 
authority. What we have laid down 
with regard to the authority is, first, 
that the county or the county borough 
in each case is the one authority for 
all the education within the range of 
the County Council or County Borough 
Council. Then the boroughs and urban 
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different | 
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districts of 10,000 and 20,000 respectively 
are the authorities over elementary educa- 
tion within their area, and every borough 
and every urban district is an authority 
for secondary education to the extent of a 
penny rate. The comment of the Leader 
of the Opposition is that we have a great 
variety of authorities, and having dealt 
with the local authorities and their educa- 
tion committees, and of the managers of 
elementary schools, he spoke of the volun- 
tary schoolsas having inthe background the 
revolving bishop, whose orbit distracted 
the movement of these lesser luminaries, 
the managers of the voluntary schools. 
The different authorities, however, work 
into one another in very reasonable and 
logical order, so that we obtain a combina- 
tion of local autonomy and educational 
uniformity. The County Council has the 
power of raising money to the extent of a 
2d. rate, and the boroughs can levy their 
rate. Surely these boroughs, being authori- 
ties for elementary education not only 
relieve the local authority of the great bur- 
den of superintending all the elementary 
schools, but having their own elementary 
schools under their own eyes can see 
whether the need is for the higher 
elementary or the lower secondary educa- 
tion, and they can come forward and invite 
the County Council with its larger 
resources to help them, and thus you get 
a combination of local autonomy and 
uniformity of government in respect of 
that higher elementary and lower second- 
ary education which is the most important 
branch of our educational system. 


As regards education itself, we want 


good elementary schools so far as 
they go—good intermediate and_ tech- 
nical schools, and good secondary 
schools — we do not want schools al- 


ways attempting to do something differ- 
ent to what they are intended to do. 


Evening schools, except in a limited 
number of cases, and schools deriving 


grants from South Kensington, will be 
outside the range of elementary education, 
elementary schools being defined as schools 
for boys and girls up to the end of the 
year in which they reach the age of fifteen. 
Objection to this was raised by the Leader 
of the Opposition, who said it was an 
unfortunate thing that a boy who reached 
the top of the elementary school, and 
was capable of receiving further educa- 
tion, and had time for it, should not 
be enabled to continue his education at 
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the same school, but should have to 
remove to another school, possibly at 
some distance off. I cannot understand 
how a system, which has been adopted | 
and followed with the best results by one | 
class of the community, should be regarded 
as foolish when it is proposed to apply 
it to another class of the community. | 
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schools in rural districts for children 
who, after the age of fifteen, are able to 
stay at school, are capable of acquiring 
more information, and are worthy of a 
longer course of education. The Bill 
makes provision for that. If there jis 
no available higher education in the 
neighbourhood of a rural school the 


Would it be thought desirable by any | local authority may provide higher educa- 
hon. Member that his boy should con-/| tion out of the money which is appro- 
tinue at a private school after reaching | priated to elementary education, and the 
the top of that school? Would it not | children, therefore, may stay on after the 
be desirable that he should continue his | age of fifteen, and may be given educa- 
education at a public school, passing | tion other than elementary—if there is no 


: P | 2 : 
from his classical extracts and smaller | other available school—in the same school. 


mathematical studies to the more diffi- 
cult classics and the higher branches of | 
mathematics, and that at the end of his | 
school time he should again move, this | 
time to the University ? Surely there is | 
an additional stimulus in a boy finding 


himself amid other youths doing different | 


work from that he has been 
engaged in. Surely it gives him a fresh 
impulse in education if only from the 
change in his surroundings. 


The local authorities will have to deal 
with some other schools of a_ special 
character. Some discussion has been 
raised upon evening schools, and the 
difficulties that will be felt in some classes 
of the community if these schools, giving 
education of a rudimentary character, 
are done away with. Boys and girls 
who should have learned the rudiments 
may have been sent to work at an early 
age, and may wish to recover the lost 
arts of reading and writing: they will be 
able to do so under the provisions of 
the Bill, but we do not want evening 
schools to move up from elementary and 
to deal with secondary education. Of 
course, it is well understood that it may 
constantly happen that in working for 
higher subjects old ground of a rudi- 
mentary character may be covered, but 
that is different from the sort of ele- 
mentary education we wish to see confined 
to these evening schools. What the 
Government hope is that the elementary 
schools under the new system will be 
wore efficacious, that children will not 
leave them in such a condition that they 
readily forget their school teaching, and 
that, consequently, the evening schools 
which are really ot an _ elementary 
character will rapidly disappear. 


It has been objected that there is no 
provision for the creation of secondary 


Sir William Anson. 


hitherto | 


Power, too, is given to pay for and 
provide for the conveyance of teachers 
and of pupils from one school to another, 
and so we may say that we have brought 
| a good and suitable education within the 


| reach of all. 

The local 
| authority, before the provisions of this 
| Bill, had no power to do anything for 
| the training of teachers. We shall have 
| that power in the future. In the case 
of all schools, colleges, or hostels pro- 
| vided by the education authority, the 
| Cowper-Temple Clause will prevail. One 
'of the great difficulties under which 
| Nonconformists have laboured has been 
|their exclusion from the training col- 
\leges. Of course the training colleges 
| have been, with a few exceptions, of a 
| denominational character ; and for this 
| reason Nonconformists have not merely 
| been excluded from the higher teaching 
| posts in the Church schools, where the 
trust deeds prevent the headmaster or 
headmistress from being anything but 
a member of the Church of England, 
but they have been excluded from the 
great board schools, because, owing to 
their inefficient training, they have not 
been able to aspire to these higher posts. 
Now, not only can the local authority 
provide undenominational training col- 
leges, but if their resources are unequal 
to the provision of training collegesl 
they can provide undenominationa, 
hostels attached to denominational 
training colleges, where people can get 
training without incurring denomi- 
national liability. 


The application of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause to the schools and colleges pro- 
vided by the local education authority, 
has been the subject of some complaint. 


| There is one other point. 
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great safeguard to the local authorities. | 
I feel that local authorities would spend | 
much of their time in discussion as to | 
whether they should or should not provide 
a school of a particular denomination, 
whereas where there exists the safeguard 
of the Cowper-TempleClanse that difficulty 
will not arise. I feel that the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, which is at best a very 


illogical and unsatisfactory safeguard 
for those who do not desire denomi- 
national teaching, has, at any rate, 


the merit that it protects local author- 
ities from internal dissensions in regard | 
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[ regard the Cowper-Temple Clause as a | 
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contribute something. The one will bring 
their local knowledge and experience to 
bear on the subjects which they will have 
to consider in common. The Board of 
Education have a wider experience of 
education, and I have no doubt the Board 
of Education and the local authorities 
will work heartily together for the 
common end which they both have in 
view—the benefit of the young people in 
each area, to secure for them opportunity 
of success in life, and make their lives 
more full and interesting. In this way 
the two bodies will act together to pro- 
mote the well-being of the whole com- 


to the establishment of schools. | munity. 

Before I pass from the subject of This is all I have to say on the 
secondary education there is one thing I | secondary education part of the Bill, and 
should like to say as to the attitude of I turn to elementary education and the 
the Board of Education to these local constitution of the body which has charge 
authorities. Much has been said as to of it. The hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
the probability that the Board of Educa- speaks of this part of the Bill as an attack 
tion will take a line with regard to the on Nonconformity. I entirely repudiate 
local authorities which may be offensive that. I regard the Bill as an Education 
to them, which may put pressure upon _ Bill, notas ameasuredesigned eitherfor the 
them to do what they were not otherwise | relief of the Church of England, or as an 
disposed to do, and which might make attack on Nonconformity, and I repudiate 
them feel that they were not as inde-| any such idea. The School Boards have 
pendent as I think the House generally passed away, and the local education 
desires they should be. There are many | authorities will take possession. Each 
ways in which the local authority are local authority will find its area studded 
brought into contact with the Board of with schools of two sorts ; the buildings 
Education. There is, in the first place, of the one sort provided out of the rates, 
the consultation with the Board of Edu- | the buildings of the other sort provided 
cation which is required of the local out of private funds. They will incur 
authority as to the educational needs of | responsibilities with regard to these two 
the area under Clause 2 of the Bill. classesof schools. Their control over secu- 
There is the constitution of the education lar education will in all cases be complete 
committee. One object of the Education | and absolute, but in the case of the non- 
Board will be to see that all the interests | provided schools it will be limited in 
inan area that ought to be represented | certain directions as regards religious in- 
are represented. Another object which | struction, and the managers will have an 
the Board will have in view is to take | initiative in the appointment and dismis- 
care that the education committees are | sal of teachers. 1am not going to argue 
not so broken up as to prevent co ordina- or touch on the controversy which has 
tion—to see that the education committees | raged so long in the House as to the com- 
are not soconstituted as toleave onewholly | position of the board of management of the 
for secondary education and the other | latter class of schools. We have already 
wholly for elementary education. Then | had fully explained the arrangements as 
there are the appeals which must come in | to the buildings, the foundation managers, 
the course of events from the managers to | the right of appointing and dismissing 
the Board of Education from the decisions ‘teachers, and the maintenance of the 
of the jocal education authorities. Now, | ¢ 


I may say for my noble friend the 


abric. The fabric will be maintained out 
Rags ; of private contributions, out of endow- 
President of the Board of Education, as ments, out of fees, where fees are charged, 
for myself, that it is our desire to Co-| and out of the rent of the teacher's house. 
operate as cordially as possible with the | 7 .¢¢ no reason why these latter revenues, 
local authorities. Each will be able to| which are part of the revenues of the 
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school as a building kept up by the|down the line of education, and they 
denomination should be given up.) have now, | believe, abandoned the 
These are matters which have been higher walks of education to laymen 


Education 


commented upon with great indignation. | 
Sometimes they have been treated as | 
petty, and one hon. Member described 
them as a huckstering demand on the | 
part of the managers. [An How. | 
MemBer: “Hear, hear!”) I see the 
hon. Member still adheres to that de- | 
scription. The revenues are part of | 
the revenues of the schools as built and 
kept up by the denomination. They | 
are part of the property, and, for my | 
own part,I see no reason why they) 
should be given up. In the matter of | 
fees the local authority can stop charging 
them. As regards the other matters the 
local authorities will benefit by the exist- 
ence of teachers’ houses and endowments 
wherever the endowments are appropri- 
ated to its own purposes. 

Now, I should like, in passing, to 
say a word about the Kenyon-Slaney 
Clause. I shall not discuss the legal 
aspects, but some other aspects more par- 
ticularly connected with it. It has been 
said that the Kenyon-Slaney Clause has 
been a great blow,a great injury, to the 
clergy. More than once in the course 
of the debate I have been told that I 
cannot really grasp the problems of 
education because I am a representative 
of auniversity, and am consequently said 
to be a representative and mouthpiece 
of the clergy. To my mind the repre- 
sentation of a university means some- 
thing wider than the representation of 
the clergy. There are interests not ex- 
clusively clerical which every university, 
and necessarily the representative of a 
university, must consider as his peculiar 
charge, but in so far as I do represent 
the clergy, I am proud to represent a 
body of men who in the past have done, 
and now in the present aredoing, so much 
for the religious education of the country. 
In the past they were our teachers all 


Sir William Anson, 


largely because they have thrown them- 
selves with greater force and enthusiasm 
into other departments of clerical life. 
Therefore the last thing I should desire 
to do would be to wound the feelings of 
the clergy in this particular depart. 
ment of clerical work. But, on the 
other hand demands have been put 
forward on behalf of the clergy which, 
I think, could hardly be the demands 
of the entire clerical world. It was 
stated by the noble Lord the Member 
for Greenwich, the other day, that 
the ordained ministry of the Church 
were the only persons entitled to teach 
its doctrines, and this with reference 
to the religious teaching in the public 
If that is true 
of a public elementary school, surely it 


elementary schools. 
carries us a little further. If no one but 
the clergyman may teach the doctrines of 
the Church, that is to say, if no one but 
the clergyman may attend to the teachi- 
ng of the Catechism and the Prayer Book 
n a public elementary school, surely the 
same rule would apply to the home. If 
the lay manager and the lay teacher may 
not the one superintend and the other 
instruct in the Prayer Book and the 
Catechism, surely the same thing applies 
to the father and mother in the house- 
hold. This, I think, is almost the 
reductio ad absurdum of that statement of 
the clericul case. But I do not think 
that is the of the case taken 
by the bulk of the clergymen. What 
they feel is that hitherto 
have had the sole superintendence, 
and like most men who have exercised 


view 
they 
power and feel that they have used it 


worthily, they do not wish to give it up. 
I do not think it is too much to ask the 
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clergy, in the present conditions of ele- 
mentary education, to exchange the sole 
superintendence which they now exercise 
for a joint superintendence with five 
other managers, three of whom are to be 
specially ckosen from their own denomi. 
nation, and specially constituted to protect 
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length of our debates. But, as has also 
been mentioned more than once tonight, 
these debates have been conducted in a 
friendly spirit, and the controversy, al- 
though prolonged and at times acute, has 
left no trace of bitterness behind it. Let 
me speak for my single self. In the middle 





the denominational teaching of which the | of this Parliamentary battle I was brought 
clergyman has been incharge. My belief | into the fighting line, new to office and 
is that this Clause will in its working | comparatively new to the life of the 
strengthen the position of the clergyman, | House of Commons, and I have experi- 
and that, when the first irritation of this | enced from both sides a consideration 


bd . | . . . 
withdrawalofthesolesuperintendencefrom | and an indulgence for which I should 





the clergy has passed by, we shall find that | like to express my gratitude in the 
the boards of management of voluntary | heartiest terms I can command. 

schools will work well, alike with the I ae ee ee 
local authority which superintends wit KZ aie “e - ip e en . 
secular instruction and with the clerical pa oor aot Abang er cosas gg. 0 
member who is mainly interested in the | awe were scgpenaiederdigend 
religious instruction, although he is no | tary echools = these large numbers, and 
longer the sole superintendent of it |the real desire which, in spite of all 


That is all I have to say about a Clause | that has been said, I believe to exist, 


which will, no doubt, confer upon its | that there should be definite denomina- 
author a fame similar to that of the | “onal teaching—a desire the best proof 


author of the celebrated Cowper-Temple | of which is the continued existence, dur- 
ing all these thirty years of struggle and 


Clause. The same element of legend will | 
grow up around him as grew up around | conflict, of these thousands of voluntary 


I may mention that [| Schools—my own belief is that in the 


Cowper-Temple. 
have been more than once asked who were | circumstances the solution provided by 
Cowper and Temple, what were their | the Government is the best and fairest 
respective views, and how they were | that could be found. The hon. Member 
compromised. The author of the Kenyon- | for Oldham has said that if the upper 
Slaney Clause will perhaps be regarded | classes would take a more serious view 
as two persons—one of them holding | of life there would be less need for 
extreme Ritualistic views and the other | denominational teaching in the elemen- 
extreme Nonconformist who | tary schools. I cannot accept thatsolution, 
compromise | nor am | prepared to say that we have 
which was accepted by the House. found the ultimate solution of our 

The hon. Member for Cleveland, in a/| difficulty. I accept this solution as the 
very interesting speech, made an allusion | best which the present circumstances 
“ Pro. | will allow ; but I look for another solu- 
longed” is, to my mind, hardly an adequate ‘tion at a future time. Some day we 
expression. 


views, 


eventually struck out a 





to these debates as prolonged. 


In fact, my vocabulary | shall realise that religion is and always 
scarcely supplies me with any word | must be an integral part of education, 
which would convey an accurate descrip- and at the same time that our religious 
tion of my feelings with regard to the | differences will always exist in a nation 
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which is a really serious nation and 
which takes its religious differences 
seriously. We shall also realise that 
these differences ought to be accepted 
and must be understood. For this 
reason I do not regret what has been 
regretted in some of the criticisms made 
on this Bill, that we shall bring the 
different denominations together in the 
Education Committee. The more they 
jostle one another in the common 
interests of education the more rapidly 
will they learn to understand one 
another, to appreciate one another, and 
to see the common good which underlies 
all their differences. The differences 
will not disappear, but they will lose 
their bitterness because they will be 
understood. That, I hope, will be the 
end and the solution of this great educa- 
tional and religious problem. It will 
not come this year or next year, but I 
for one will never despair that it will 
come, and then the religious question 
will not be the great educational difficulty. 
Rather, we shall see religion set to educa- 
tion “like perfect music unto noble 
words,” and at last in the fulness of time 
there will descend upon our schools the 


blessing of peace. 


(11.40.) Dre MACNAMARA: I 
desire to express my sincere admi- 
ration of the manner in which the 


First Lord of the Treasury has acted 
His 


exquisite courtesy and unfailing good 


during the proceedings on this Bill. 


temper will always remain a_ pleasant 
memory, although they must be associated 
with a matter on which we sincerely differ, 
Iam glad that his patience has lasted so 
long, but I could have wished that it had 
sasted to the end of Clause 20, so that 
we might have had an opportunity of 
going into those repealing Clauses which 
Sir William Anson. 
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touch matters of great importance, and 


Bill. 


not consequential upon anything that has 
transpired during the Committee or other 
stage of this Bill. But the First Lord 
told us that there was nothing for it but 
to apply the Closure by compartments. | 
think we might have madea better Billif we 
had had a little longer time for discussion. 
Whatever might be said of the merits of 
the Bill, I would like to say that it has 
worked something in the nature of a 
modern miracle during the eight months 
it has been before the House and the 
country. I say modern miracle advisedly. 
It has created on the part of the English 
people something in the nature of an 
interest in the education question. The 
English people up to the present time 
have had little or no belief in intellectu- 
alism as a factor of national defence. They 
have won their way to superiority by 
physical superiority almost entirely in 
the past, but they will not do it in the 
future. However superior physically they 
may be, other forces are at work. | 
think that John Bull does not connote 
the enormous changes that are going on 
allaround. This Bill, with all its defects 
on its head, and there are many, has 
awakened him to the importance of 
national education, and the gravity of it 
from the point of view of national 
defence, and to that extent it is really a 
blessing in disguise. That is my de- 
liberate judgment upon it. But whenit 
goes into the localities I am _ bound to 
confess that I see it must be associated 
with very much irritation, because it 
cuts across so many of the traditions of 
That irritation 


All that 


our educational system. 


will not subside for some time. 


is good. So long as we can keep John 
Bull awake we have a_ priceless 


I believe the result of keep- 


ing him awake on this subject will 


stimulus. 
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be that he will make enormous changes 
in this Bill. I think a decade will 
not pass over our heads until that 
will happen. I am perfectly grateful for 
the Bill from the fact that it has aroused 
the interest of the people of this country. 
I cannot come up in the train without 
hearing people discussing the Education 
Bill. I cannot help wondering what the 
good people of Sevenoaks thought things 
were coming to that they should have an 
election fought entirely on the education 
question. I believe that if we can keep 
that interest alive all the bad things in 
the Bill will be driven out under the 
irresistible force of public opinion. 


I should like to turn to two or three 
of the main principles of the Bill, and to 
say a word or two on each. First of all 
in regard to the new machinery for local 
The Govern- 
the 
municipal councils for their local autho- 
rities for education in the future. 


education in this country. 


ment has determined to go to 


I said 


on the First Reading that there was | 


nothing anti-democratic in that. 
stand that it was the original form of the 
Bill which Mr. Gladstone placed before 
the Cabinet in 1869, and which Mr. 


Forster introduced in 1870. The proposal | 


was not to create an ad hoc body, but to 
make the municipal councils the local 
The 


ad hoc authority was the result of an 


authority for elementary education. 


Amendment proposed by the hon. Member | 
for the Forest of Dean, and supported by | 
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I under- | 


Bill. 


be accorded a separate election and a 
There is at the back 
of many of us this sort of feeling, that when 
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separate franchise. 


education is handed over to the municipal 
council, which has a thousand and one 
other things to attend to, it is likely 
to be slowed down and _ overlooked, 
and not so likely to be prosecuted with 
that enthusiasm and vigour with which 
it would be prosecuted if left to the 
control of a body exclusively elected for 
education, and nothing else. There is a 
feeling among the Progressives that thut 
is the reason why the Government have 
gone to the Municipal Council for the 
local council for education. If that is 
the view of the Government I believe it 
is doomed to complete disappointment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 


Dr. MACNAMARA: I do not think 
moment that the Municipal 


Councils, with their loca] patriotism and 


for a 





their desire to promote education in their 
own centres, will try to slow down educa” 
| tion. 
| those points by what they have done in 
the past. I do not think we can pay the 
present Ministry the credit of being 
enthusiastic on the subject of elementary 
education in this country. The last of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Council will 
tell you frankly that the members of the 
Government are composed of an aristo- 


cratic class who do not believe in higher 


Remember we can only judge of 


| 





the hon. Member for Oxford University. education for the children of the people, 


Why does the Government go to the! being perfectly convinced that there are 
municipal council for the local authority | certain functions in civilieed life which 
From the point of view | ‘ 

a we’! are best performed by ignorant people. 
of a good many of us on this side of the | : r ate : 
I believe that in the administration of 


‘the counties for some time there will be 


for education 2 


House, we cannot help feeling that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to bring the 
control of education into the general field | @ disposition to slow things down, but I 
of municipal activity, we think it should | do not think for a moment that the 
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great municipalities of the north of {succinctly than by quoting from any 
Kngland—Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, speech. It is a statement contained in 
and Liverpool—are likely to be less pro-| a letter written to the hon. Member for 
gressive in the work of education than North West Ham. In that letter the right 
would be a School Board elected for the hon. Gentleman said— 
same area. Would Ministers tell us if  ,, Tia Gaveniianih quis wnt teil 
this is the reason? One reason they | both primary and secondary education in each 
suggest is that they want to get rid of district are confid d to a single education 
: * authority, we cannot regard our educational 
a number of elections. We have heard 


Adjournment of 











system as properly organised.” 
tonight that there aretoo many elections, | 
and that people are sick and tired of 
We are prepared to meet the 
You could 


them. 
Government on that issue. 
have elected an ad hoc body for education 
on the same day and on the same fran- 
chise as you elest your Municipal Council. | 

The First Lord says that one of the 
desires of the Government in giving the | 
work to the Municipal Councils, and 
this of course is quite a sincere desire, is 
that it would be possible to bring all 
grades of education under one authority 
in the same area. That is an admirable 
reason, and I agree with it entirely. If 
you are to have an educational ladder 
in use you can only have it by co-ordinat- 
ing the different grades of education, 
and so long as there are separate autho- 
rities you cannot have complete co- 
ordination. It is desirable and expedient 
that you should have all grades of schools 
under one authority in the same area. 
I agree entirely as to the essentiality of 
that. But when I remember how very | 
little we hear of the blessed word co- 
ordination now-a-days I cannot help 
recalling to mind the highly-coloured 
play bills that depict the Surrey side 
I would say to the Government, | 
In the First | 


| 
{ 


drama. 
“Live up to the poster.” 
Lord’s First Reading speech he spoke of 
co-ordination, but I confess I do not hear 
much about it now. I can put the 

First Lord’s position in a sentence more ' 
Dr. Maenamara. 


‘That is the whole position taken up 


by the Government —a position in which 
I most entirely and thoroughly agree. 
What has been done to live up to that 
poster? It is true that this Bill provides 
us with an authority for all grades of 
education in counties and _ boroughs. 
You have got under Clause 1 of the 
Bill 129 authorities which live up to 
this ideal of co-ordination. But you 
have got a great deal more than that 
which do not live up to the poster by 
any means. You have the proviso of 
Clause 1 of which I moved the rejection 
in Committee and of which I stand a 
pronounced opponent. I am sorry for 
the difficulty in which the First Lord 
finds himself, and I should have been 
glad if he had shown more courage 


'and had lived up to his own testimony 
for one authority for all grades of 


education. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed Tomorrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 16th October 


last, adjourned the House without 


Question put. 


Adjourned at two minutes after 
Twelve o’clock. 


Moeomteor 
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THE EARL WALDEGRAVE 
Sat Speaker. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 





Standing Order No. XXXIX, con- 
sidered (according to order), and sus- 
pended for Tomorrow’s sitting. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


AMombeor 





Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 192.) 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* this 
afternoon. (No. 191.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Twelve o'clock a.m. till 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





emont of a Speech tiulicates revistuw by the 


Wednesday, 3rd December, 1902. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ITITIONS. 


~ VACCINATION BILL. 
Petition from Edgbaston, in favour ; 
: to lie upon the Table. 


< ee ee 


‘  _- RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


$ PE 


ia 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 
Copy presented, of Colonial Report, | 
No. 373 (Jamaica, Report for 1901-2) [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Civil Service— aor Soaps Examinations | 
—Irish Centres. 
v.): To} 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N 


ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether | 
VOL. CXV. 


{FourtH SeERtEs. | 
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EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. | 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) | 
BILL. 
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| the Civil Service Commissioners will con- 
| sider the advisability of including the city 
| of Londonderry i in their list of centres for 
boy copyists’ examinations, seeing that at 
| present Londonderry is a centre for Excise 
and Customs examinations, and that the 
| nearest centre at which candidates from 
_Londonderry for the position of boy 
copyists can present themselves for 
examination is Belfast. 


(Answered by Mr. Hayes Fisher.) 1 
/am informed by the Civil Service Com- 
/missioners that they have frequently 
considered the advisability of making the 
| proposed change, but that they have 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
undesirable. The number of centres in 
Ireland is the same as in England and 
| Scotland. 


Indian Military Pensions—Payment in 
England or India—Rate of Exchange. 
Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 

To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will arrange that widows in 
the receipt of pensions from the old 
military funds while residing in India 
may be allowed to draw their pensions 
through their agents in England; and 
it he will state whether any expense or 
loss to the Indian Exchequer would be 
caused by the arrangement. 


| (Answered by Secretary Lord George 
| Hamilton.) On the 1st March, 1900, in 
| reply to a similar Question,+ I pointed 
out to my hon. friend that the present 
| arrangements are exceptionally favour- 
able to annuitants, and informed him 
| that I was not prepared to sanction the 
| payment in England of these pensions 
| at sterling rates during the residence in 
|India of the annuitants for more than 
/one year. Such an arrangement would 
| have the effect of increasing the burden 
/on the revenues of India, and I regret 
that I must adhere to the decision 
already announced. 





| Irish Lights—Tuns Bank, Lough Foyle. 

| Mr. O’DOHERTY: To ask the Presi- 

| dent of the Board of Trade whether any 
| Steps have been as yet taken by the 
‘Irish Lights Board towards the erection 

of a gas ‘and bell buoy at the Tuns Banks, 
_ Lough Foyle. 





4 See (4) Debates, Ixxix., 1425. 
2Q 
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am informed by the Commissioners of | 
Irish Lights that the buoy is now in| 
hand and it is hoped that it will be 
installed during next summer. 


Buncrana-Carndonagh Railway. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: To ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
seeing that the guarantee of the Donegal 
Grand Jury for portion of the capital 
required for the construction of the new 
railway from Buncrana to Carndonagh 
only ran from the opening of the line for 
traffic, and that the appointment of arbi- 
trators, as required by Section 6 of The 
Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1883, was not 
made by the Board of Trade during the 
continuance of said guarantee, will he say 
if, before the appointment of said arbi- 
trators, any assurance was received from 
the railway company that the terms of 
the presentment of the Grand Jury had 
been carried out, and that the guarantee 
had begun to run. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) Under 
the provisions of Section 11 of the Order 
authorising the railway, the guarantee is 
applicable to so much of the capital, not 
exceeding £5,000, as is for the time being 
paid up. As I have already stated in 
reply to a Question on this subject on 
Friday last, the Board of Trade, before 
appointing arbitrators, received an assur- 
ance that the capital authorised had been 
raised, and in these circumstances no 
further assurance seems, so far as the 
appointment of arbitrators is concerned, 
to have been necessary. 


India—Conduct of 9th Lancers at Sialkote. 

COLONEL LEGGE (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): To ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he can give 
the date of the report from the officer 
commanding the 9th Lancers contained 
in a telegram from the Government of 
India, and whether any evidence has since | 
been forthcoming in the case referred to 
in that report. 


(Answered by Secretary Lord George | 
Hamilton.) The report in question is | 


referred to in a public statement issued | 
by the Government of India in India. | 
I quoted the exact words given, but I | 
am unable to give the date of the report. | 
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(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfowr.) 1| Nor am I in possession of any informa- 
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tion about the case that 1 have not 
already given the House. 


Telegraphists’ Promotions in London 
Central Office. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): To ask the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that a telegraphist 
in the Central Office, London, has been 
selected for the post of senior clerk, 
although thirty skilled operators were 
senior to him; whether, in view of the 
official declaration that good conduct, 
manipulative ability, and seniority are 
alone necessary for this position, he will 
state the grounds for this _ selection; 
and whether the telegraphists senior 
to the one selected by the Controller are 
to receive any recognition of their 
service as operating telegraphists. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I fear I must again ask the hon. 
Member to refer to my answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member tor 
Hoxton on the 13th ultimo,+ which 
comprises all that I can say on this 
subject. 


Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR: To ask 
the Postmaster General, whether, in 
view of the fact that officials of the 
permanent staff of the Controller of the 
Central Telegraphs have been promoted 


recently to important administrative 
positions in the instrument gallery 
because of their special supervising 
abilities, he will state where these 


officers acquired their technical and 
practical knowledge; whether either of 
them has previously supervised in the 
instrument gallery of the Central 
Office; and whether one of the men 
promoted has for twenty-eight years 
been engaged on clerical duties remote 
from the instrument galleries. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I havealready informed the hon. Member, 
in answer to a Question which he put to 
me on the 27th November, that I 
selected for promotion the officers who 
were in my opinion best fitted for the 
duties of their new posts. I must 
respectiully decline to discuss their 
qualifications further by way of question 
and answer in this House. 


+ See preceding volume, page 859. 
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South Africa—Education in the New 
Colonies. 
Mr. CHAPMAN (Cheshire, Hyde) : 


To ask the Postmaster General, as re- 
presenting the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if he can state what provisions 
are made for elementary education in 
the two States of South Africa recently 
added to His Majesty’s Dominions, and 
whether he will state what measures are 
taken to protect the religious beliefs of 
the children; and, further, if he can 
state the number of schools in existence 
at the outbreak of the war. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
fr the Seeretary of State for the Colonies.) 
Free primary education is given; and 
the syllabus of instruction adopted to 
start with has been that in use in Cape 
Colony. Attendance is not compulsory. 
As far as possible provision has been 
made in all schools under Government 
control for imparting religious instruc- 
tion in accordance with the wishes of 
parents. I cannot state the exact 
number of schools existing at the 
moment of the outbreak of war, but the 
number of scholars was very consider- 
ably less than it has been since the 
Colonies were annexed. 


London and Globe Finance Corporation. 

Mason EVANS-GORDON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): To ask Mr. Attor- 
ney-General whether, in view of the 
nature of the transactions disclosed before 
the official receiver during the liquidation 
of the London and Globe Finance Cor- 
poration, he has come to a final 
decision as to the action to be taken 
in the matter ; and, if not, whether he 
tan state when such decision will be 
arrived at. 


(Answered by Sir Robert Finlay.) This 
case was fully considered last summer, 
and I came to the conclusion that the 
tase Was not one which should be taken 
ip by the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. Some further Papers have, I am 
informed, been transmitted to him 
within the last few days, and they will 
be considered in due course. 


Drafts for the 9th Lancers. 
CoLtoneL LEGGE: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he can 
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state how many drafts of the 9th Lancers 
have been sent out to India this year, 
the strength of each draft, and the dates 
of their departure from England and 
arrival in India; and whether any 
further drafts are to be sent out during 
the present trooping season. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
I think an inconvenient precedent would 
be made if details of drafts joining par- 
ticular regiments were given, and, as 
much labour would be entailed on the 
officers concerned if such demands be- 
came general, I fear I must ask the hon. 
and gallant Member to forego the in 
formation. 


London Irish Rifle Volunteers. 

Mr. LOUIS SINCLAIR (Essex, Rom- 
ford) : To ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will consider the 
advisability of appointing a_ service 
officer to the vacant command of the 
London Irish Rifle Volunteers. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
No official information has reached the 
War Office that the present officer com- 
manding the London Irish Rifle Volun- 
teers is retiring. 


Education Bill—Clause 18 (2)—Date of 
Coming into Operation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) : To ask the Secretary to 
the Board of Education whether the 
Board contemplate bringing the Education 
(England and Wales) Bill, if passed into 
law, into operation for any county 
before the scheme for establishing the 
education committee of the local educa- 
tion authority has been approved by the 
Board. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) In 
matters which, under Clause 18 (2), stand 
referred to the education committee, I 
doubt whether it would be practicable, 





even if it were desirable, for the Board to 
go beyond the preliminary stages of dis- 
cussion and consultation before the scheme 
for that Committee has been approved by 


the Board. 


Education Bill—County Council Rating 
for Salaries, &c. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN : To ask 

the First Lord of the Treasury whether it 

will be in the power of a County Council, 


2Q2 
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before the appointed day under the 
Education (England and Wales) Bill, to 
levy a rate for the monthly or weekly 
payments for salaries, &c., for which they 
will then become liable. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) It is 
true that the County Council will have 
the power referred to, but I have no 
reason to think that there will be any 
necessity for the exercise of the power. 





(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


South Africa—Articles of Peace—Boer 
Protest to Lord Kitchener. 

Mr. ALFRED DAVIES (Carmarthen 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, as representing the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, if he will lay upon 
the Table or inform the House of the 
contents of the written protest delivered 
by the Boer Generals to Lord Kitchener 
at the time the Articles of Peace were 
signed. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
FE.) (for Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN): I would 
refer the hon. Member to p. 158 of Cd. 
1163. 


War Commission. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Commission will take 
evidence as to the manner in which the 
young soldiers endured the hardships of 
the campaign and withstood the attack of 
disease. 


The following Question also appeared 
on the Paper :— 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, in view of the terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission on the South 
African War, and in view of the fact that 
General Sir Redvers Buller was Adjutant 
General of the Army from Ist October, 
1890 to 30th September, 1897, he will 
use his influence to secure the calling of 
General Buller to give evidence before 
the Commission. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
TrHE WAR OFFICE (Lord STANLEY, 
Lancashire, Westhoughton): In reply to 
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these two Question, I am desired by my 
right hon. friend to say that the nature 
of the evidence called for by the Royal 
Commission rests entirely with that 
body. My right hon. friend has no in. 
fluence whatever in the matter. 


Strength of Regular Army at Home, 

Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can state the total number of men now 
serving in the Regular Army at home, 
the number of men under twenty years 
of age, and the number of men under 
two years’ service; and whether men 
under the age of twenty are returned as 
effectives. 


Lorp STANLEY: The figures for 
non-commissioned officers and men on 
lst November were as follows :—Total 
strength 145,668; under two years 
service 50,820; under twenty years of 
age 33,551. All soldiers on the strength 
of their units are considered as effectives, 
whether under twenty years of age or 
not. 


Volunteer Officers and War Rewards. 

Mr. LUKE WHITE (Yorkshire, E.R., 
Buckrose): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he will cause 
further inquiry to be made as to the 
rewards bestowed upon officers of Volun- 
teer companies for their services; and, 
seeing that only four were rewarded out 
of over 500 who served in South Africa 
with Volunteer companies and Engineer 
detachments, will he state how many 
South African and over-sea Colonial 
Officers were awarded the D.S.O. and 
other decorations. 


Lorp STANLEY: The number of 
Colonial troops employed in all amounted 
approximately to 80,000. 338 over-sea 
and South African Colonial Officers were 
rewarded. I cannot make any statement 
with regard to further rewards to the 
officers of Militia and Volunteers who 
served in the war. 


Argentina—The Murder of Mr. William 
arnett. 

Mr. SEYMOUR ORMSBY-GORE 
(Lincolnshire, Gainsborough): I beg 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what reasons have been 
given by the Government of the Argentine 
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murderer of Mr. William Barnett ; and if 
His Mejesty’s Government will make 


representations to the Government of the | 


Argentine Republic on the subject of the 
appeal lodged by the culprit against the | 
sentence passed upon him. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE | 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran- | 
BORNE, Rochester) : Grau, the murderer of 
Mr Barnett has beensentenced to only eight 
years’ imprisonment, and his accomplice to 
only one year’s arrest. It is the solicitor 
for the prosecution who has appealed. | 
The sentence is based on the opinion of 
the judge that there was no premeditation, 
and that Grau had not improperly 
assumed police authority. His extreme 
youth was also taken into consideration. 
His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Buenos Aires telegraphs that he is 
awaiting fuller reports relative to the 
case, and if there are good grounds for 
ithe will make a strong representation | 
against the sentence. 


Mr. SEYMOUR ORMSBY-GORE: | 
May I ask whether, in view of the lenity 
of the sentence, the Government will 
make a further demand on the Argen- | 
tine Government for the better security | 


of British subjects in future. 





Lorp CRANBORNE: The solicitor 
for the prosecution has lodged an appeal ; 
and while the Chargé d’Affaires is wait- 
ing for a special Report it is impossible 
to take any steps. 





Brussels Sugar Convention. | 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : | 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether in 
view of Article Il. of the Treaty of | 
Commerce and Navigation with Russia, | 
ot 12th January 1859, which binds this 
country not to place other or higher 
duties on any articles the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Russian 
dominions than on those of any other | 
foreign country, and not to prohibit the | 
importation of any such articles, and of | 
Article X. which binds this country to | 
grant to Russian subjects every privilege, | 
favour, and immunity granted to subjects | 
of any other Power, it is the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to give | 
notice of the expiration of that treaty in 
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order to place itself in a position to carry 
out the Sugar Convention, Brussels ; 
and whether, in view of Article XXII. 
of the Treaty of 1859, which stipulates 
that the treaty shall remain in force 
until twelve months after either party 
thereto shall have given notice to the 
other to terminate the same, such notice 
has already been given by His Majesty’s 
Government; and, if not, how His 
Majesty's Government propose to place 
themselves in a position to give effect 
tc the Sugar Convention as therein 


Questions. 


| stipulated on 1st September 1903. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: In the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government the im- 
position of countervailing duties upon, 


or the prohibition of the importation of, 


bounty-fed sugar is not inconsistent with 
the provisionsof the most-favoured-nation 
Clause. The Russian Government were 


| informed in 1899 when the Government 


of India hadimposed countervailing duties 
against sugar imported from Russia, that 
this was the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that if the Russian 
Government were unable to agree in 
this view Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to denounce the Treaty of 
Commerce of 1859. No reply was made 
to this communication. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I may 
gather that as a matter of fact no notice 
has at present been given to terminate 
the treaty of 1859 % 


Lorp CRANBORNE: Will my hon. 
friend put the Question on the Paper ? 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I have put 
it on the Paper. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: What we have 
said is that we were ready to denounce 
the treaty if the Russian Government 
wished it, and no answer has been 


| received. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then it has 


not been denounced ? 
Lorp CRANBORNE: No. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Seeing that twelve 
months notice has to be given, what 
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operation will that have upon the coming 
into effect of the Sugar Convention ? 


Lorp CRANBORNE: I have already 
said that in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties or the prohibition of 
bounty-fed sugar is not inconsistent with 
the most-favoured-nation Clause. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): Is that founded on legal advice ? 


Lorp CRANBORNE: Of course it is. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: As the 


Russian Government hold a contrary 
opinion, what measures have His 
Majesty’s Government taken to reconcile 
the two opinions ? 


Lorp CRANBORNE: It would be 
inconsistent with practice to answer a 
supplementary Question of that kind. 


But we have offered to denounce the | 


treaty of 1859. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which I have given 
private notice. It is whether the noble 
Lord is aware that the Dutch Minister of 
Finance stated yesterday in the Dutch 
Second Chamber that England will be 
bound by the terms of the Convention 
to levy countervailing duties on bounty 
fed sugar from her autonomous Colonies 
and British India ; whether he can say 
that any, or which, of the States who 
signed the Convention have adopted a 
policy similar to that mentioned by the 
Dutch Minister of Finance ; and whether 
there are any other points or articles in 
the Convention on which any of the 
other contracting parties have adopted a 
different construction from that of His 
Majesty's Government. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: I only received 
notice of the Question a short time ago. 
If the hon. Member will be good enough 
to put the Question on the Paper | shall 
be delighted to give an answer. 


Sugar Bounties and the Shipping Trade. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): On behalf of the 

hon. Member for West Hull, I begto askthe 
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President of the Board of Trade whether 
his Department has statistics to show the 
probable effect of the ratification of the 
Sugar Bounties Convention on the ship. 
ping trade carried on with bounty-fed 
sugar in entire or part cargoes from the 
near Continental ports, and what portion 
of the sugar imported into the United 
'Kingdom is at present in receipt of 
| bounties; also what is the comparison 
| of the short sea route treights from the 
Continental ports as against the long 
| sea route from the West Indies. 





| Tu PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
| TRADE (Mr. GERALD BALFowr, Leeds 
| Central): If the Brussels Convention j 
ratified, all the principal Continental 
| countries from which we import sugar 
_ will cease to grant bounties, so that no 
sudden diminution is to be expected in 
‘the shipping normally employed in 
carrying such sugar. Should the Con 
vention result in our everitually drawing 
'a larger proportion of our supply of 
sugar from more distant sources, the 


/total employment of shipping will be 


increased. About nine-tenths of our 
imports of sugar at present come from 
bounty-giving countries. 1 am informed 
that the rates of freight for raw sugar 
to this country from Hamburg and the 
West Indies are from about 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
a ton, and from 20s. to 25s. a ton re- 
spectively. 


Bath Hospital Drainage. 


Mr. BARLOW (Somersetshire, Frome): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the attention 
of the Local Government Board has been 
called to a letter, dated Ist Septem ber, 
1902, from the Bath Rural District 
Board complaining of the system oi 
drainage lately adopted by the Bath 
Statutory Hospital authorities, because 
of the danger it causes to the water 
supply of Monkton Combe, and asking 
that an inquiry may be instituted ; and, 
having regard also to a letter or petition 
to the Local Government Board, dated 
23rd September, 1902, from the parish 
of Monkton Combe to the same effect, 
and asking that an inspector may be 
sent down, whether he will state why 
an inspector has not been sent, and when 
one will be sent. 
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THE PRESIDENT or tHE LOCAL} Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Watter | THE TREASURY (Mr. Hayes Fisuer, 
LonG, Bristol, S.): I received a letter | Fulham): No, Sir. The usual rule is to 
from the Rural District Council on the | treat unaccepted tenders as confidential, 
2nd September last calling attention to| and the exception made in the case of 
this matter and asking for my advice | evidence before a Select Committee does 
thereon, or for an inquiry, if this was / not constitute a precedent for disclosing 
deemed expedient. I at once communi-| them by way of Question and answer in 


cated with the Bath Town Council, who | 
explained the arrangements they had | 
recently made for the disposal of the | 
sewage of their hospital, and stated that | 
if it was found necessary after a proper | 
trial further to treat the effluent or. 
adopt any modification of the system, | 
this would be done by the Council. | 
Subsequently, I received further com- | 
plaints in the matter, and on the 20th | 
of last month I addressed a communi-| 
cation to the Town Council urging them 
to deal with the sewage so as to obviate 
any above-ground nuisance, and stating 
that if it appeared, after investigation 
by a geological expert, that there was 
risk of dangerous contamination of the 
springs and wells in the neighbourhood 
fron the present system of sewage 
disposal, measures should be at once taken 
to remedy this. In reply, the Town 
Council have promised that this letter 
shall receive early attention. They state 
that certain defects pointed out by the 
Medical Officer of Health of the Rural 
District Council have been remedied, and 
that the system is now working satis- 
factorily. It does not seem to me to 
be necessary at the present moment to 
hold an inquiry on the subject; but 
the hon. Member may rest assured that 
I shall not lose sight of the matter. 


“The Parliamentary Debates”—Terms of | 


the New Contract. 

CaprAIn NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
seeing that in evidence before the 
Select Committee on Reporting in 
1893, the Controller of the Stationery 
Ottice gave the number and amounts 
oi the tenders for the Parliamentary 
Debates in 1889 and 1892, there is 
any objection to stating the numbers 
and amounts of the tenders received 
for the contract commencing with next 


the House of Commons. 


Captain NORTON: Will the hon. 
Gentleman state the figure quoted by 
Messrs. Wyman in their first tender, and 
was theirs the lowest figure ? 


Mk. HAYES FISHER: No, Sir, I do 


not think I can give that information. 


Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will state the circumstances under which 
the tenders, invited in July last, for the 
Parliamentary Debates contract were 
superseded in the following month by 
new tenders, and what were the nature 
and significance of the differences be- 
tween the two forms of tender ; and wil! 
he explain the reason of the omission 
from Clause 4 of the tender of the con- 
dition contained in the expiring contract, 
that in obtaining such reports the con- 
tractor shall conform to the Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons on 13th 
February, 1891, and renewed on 21st 
March 1893, and of the provision con- 
tained in former contracts that the con- 
tractor shall have, at all times when 
either House is sitting, representatives 
in attendance, capable of reporting in full 
when necessary. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER: The first form 
of invitation to tender was withdrawn as, 
when tenders were received, it appeared 
that there had been some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of some of the tenderers 
of the intention of the following words 
appearing in Clause 5: ‘A tender for 
one of the Schemes only will be accepted.” 
Two firms misinterpreting the intention 
submitted tenders for one Scheme only, 
understanding that they were not at 
liberty tosubmit tenders for more. In the 
form of tender as re-submitted all possi- 





| bility of misunderstandings of the kind 
_was removed by alteration in the wording. 
| As regards the second Question, Con- 
| dition 12 of the new Contract requires 


Session ; or whether he will state the 
amounts of the two highest and the two 
lowest tenders received. 
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that the contractor “shall in all respects 
conform ” to the Resolutions referred to. 
To speak of them as specially applicable 
to one part only of the work covered by 


the Contract seemed to weaken the in- | 
were | 


junction, and the last words 
accordingly struck out of Clause 4. The 
provision ‘that the contractor shall have 
at all times when either House is sitting, 
representatives in attendance. capable of 
reporting in full when necessary,” did 
not appear either in the Contract with 
Mr. Bussy, which commenced with the 


session of 1898, or in the Contract now | 


expiring with Messrs Wyman. It is 
replaced by the stipulations contained 
in Clause 4 of the present Contract. 

Captain NORTON: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that in 
Contract, besides the Fair Wage Re- 
solution being mentioned in Clause 12, 
it was also specially referred to in Clause 
4; that the reporters have only now 
been given a sort of general protection, 
whereas formerly they were specially 
protected ? 

Mr. HAYES FISHER: I 
aware of that. 


am not 


Crofts in the Island of Lewis. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Secretary for Scotland is aware that the 
Crofters Commission, in their Report on 
the social condition of the people of Lewis, 
state that the Sections of the Crofters 
Act, which deal with the enlargement 
of holdings, have in Lewis remained 
almost a dead letter; and will he state 
what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter. 


*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): I hope 
the hon. Member will allow me to refer 
him to the answer given yesterday to his 
Question on the subject of this Report.7 


Mr. WEIR: Am I to understand that 
the matter is being considered by the 
Secretary for Scotland ? 


*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The. 
Report raises many questions, and my | 


noble friend cannot possibly deal with 
specific suggestions by way of Question 





+ See page 922. 
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and answer. In good time he will, 
| however, be prepared to announce the 
| general policy of the Board. 


Landless Cottars in the Island of Lewis. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
| Advocate, in view of the fact that the 
Crofters’ Commission in their Report on 
the social condition of the people of Lewis 
express the opinion that the landless 
cottars, or squatters, form a burden on 
almost every crofting township in 
the Island, will he say how he proposes 
to meet the difficulty. 


*Mr. A.GRAHAM MURRAY: I can 
only refer the hon. Member to the answer 
given yesterday to his Question on the 
| subject of this Report. 


the former | 


Teaching of Trades and Handicrafts in 
the Island of Lewis. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, in view of the recommenda- 
tions of the Crofters’ Commission in 
their Report on the social condition of 
the people of Lewis, in favour of estab- 
lishing and fostering technical instruction 
for the teaching of trades and handicrafts 
and the elements of scientific avocations, 
will the Secretary for Scotland consider 
the expediency of communicating with 
the Treasury and Board of Education on 
the subject, with a view to funds being 


provided for these purposes in the 
Estimates for the ensuing year. 
*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 


hon. Member is probably aware that 
the operations of the Board of Education, 
which is an English Board, do not extend 
to the Lews. The Scotch Education 
Department, in arranging the estimates 
for the next financial year with the 
Treasury, :will endeavour to see that an 
adequate amount is provided to enable 
the Department to meet the various 
grants claimable under its rules. 


Higher Cus’ Education in 


cotland. 
Sir CHARLES RENSHAW (Ren- 
frewshire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has 


been called to the fact that at present 
leaving certificates can be obtained by 
scholars, irrespective of age, who pass 
either in English, mathematics, Latin 
_and Greek, or in English, mathematics, 
| practical science, and either French or 
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German, or in English, mathematics, 
French and German, and that under 
Circular 340, of January, 1902, no candi- 
date after 1904 can obtain a leaving certi- 
ficate unless he is seventeen years of age, 
and no certificate will be granted for 
English, mathematics, French and Ger- 
man except an intermediate certificate 
which may be taken by  candi- 
dates over fifteen years of age; and 
whether he can give some assurance with 
a view to prevent the discouragement of 
higher commercial education which it has 
been the policy of the Scotch Education 
Department to encourage in recent years. 


*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: As 
indicated in circulars more recently issued, 
the Department proposes to institute a 
commercial certificate for pupils of a 
higher age. In such a certificate modern 
languages, as studied for the practical 
purposes of commerce, will receive full 
recognition, in accordance with the policy 
which the Department has for some vears 
pursued with good results. 


Fever in the Island of Lewis. 
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isolating fever patients at this place, 
where there are only mud cabins. Will 
he further inquire ? 


Questions. 


[No answer was returned. ] 


Stornoway Mail Service 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware 
that although the Stornoway and Kyle 
mail service was established for the 
carriage of passengers and goods as 
well as for the conveyance of His 
Majesty’s mails, Messrs. MacBrayne, the 
contractors, frequently decline to con- 
vey goods from Stornoway to Kyle, on 
the ground that there is not sufficient time 
for their delivery before proceeding to 
Mallaig ; and will he consider the expedi- 
ency of communicating with Messrs. 
MacBrayne on the subject. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hon. Member himself and others 
interested inthe West Coast services have 
frequently complained of delays to the 
mails, which have on examination been 
shown to be due to the attempt of the 





Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
outbreak of typhus and typhoid fever at 
North Tolsta, Island of Lewis, has already 
resulted in upwards of fifty cases, as many 
as six persons in one family being affected ; 
will he state what steps are being taken 
to stamp out the disease, whether the 
patients are isolated ; and if so, where. 


*Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
numbers mentioned in my answer given 
on 20th November { referred to the period 
since Ist October only. In the early 
summer the cases were so mild that they 
attracted little attention, but when they 
proved to be infectious the local authority 
instituted an inspection, saw that all isola- 
tion practicable was carried out, strongly 
urged ablution of persons, and supplied 
disinfectants. In cases of typhoid fever, 
drains were cleaned out. ‘Lolsta, being 
thirteen miles distant from Stornoway, 
removal to hospital was not considered 
advisable, especially in view of the diftti- 
culties of transit in such a district. 


Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that there are no means of 








tT See page 22. 





contractors to provide facilities for the 
shipment of cargo, and under these cir- 


' cumstances I am not encouraged to make 


such representations as the hon. Gentle- 
man now suggests. 


Irish Marine Store Dealers. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the desire expressed by com- 
mercial bodies in Ireland that marine 
store dealers and second-hand dealers 
generally should be registered and 
licensed, he will at the earliest oppor- 
tunity introduce a Bill to amend the 
law in this respect. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpHAM, Dover): I hope 
to be able to introduce legislation in this 
matter next year. 


Swords Borough Schools. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that at an examination for an 
Exhibition, to be competed for by the 
pupils of the Old and New Borough 
Schools at Swords, recently conducted 
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by Mr. Michael Sullivan, LL.B., and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, B.A., respectively, a 
Senior and District Inspector of National 
Schools, the answering of Michael 
Keegan was superior to that of any 
other candidate, and that the examiners 
failed to return his name as a successful 
candidate, aileging that he was not 
properly qualified ; and, seeing that the 
Commissioners of National Education 
made an order, on 14th October, in- 
structing the examiners that the boy, 
Michael Keegan, was a qualified candi- 
date, and that the examiners. have 
refused to alter their decision, whether 
he will take steps to secure in future 
obedience to the scheme, 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The facts are 
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Question [2nd December], “That the 
Bill be now read the third time.” 


Which Amendment was— 


**To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day three months.’”—(Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
| word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(2.35.) Dr. MACNAMARA (Camber- 
well, N.): When my speech was inter- 
rupted at the close of the sitting last 
/night 1 was expressing my regret that 
| the Government have thought it neces- 
| sary to depart from the principle of one 
|authority for all grades of education. 
|Perhaps I may be allowed to read a 





accurately stated. The scheme framed | sentence from a speech made by the 
for the management of these endowed | Prime Minister, with which I desire 
schools provides that the decision of the | to entirely associate myself— 


examiners upon any question in respect | 
of the qualification of a candidate shall | 
be final. No change in the procedure | 
under the scheme could be effected ex- 
cept by legislation. The propriety of | 
altering the procedure in this respect 
will not be lost sight of in the event of 
legislation being introduced. 


Private Bills. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask whether the 
Government intend to take any action 
with regard to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Private Bills? 


Tuk PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or THe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BALrour, Manchester, E.): I under- 
stood the Report was only circulated 
yesterday morning, and therefore it is 
quite impossible for the Government to 
give any opinion as to the course which 
they ought to take in consequence of 
the findings of the Committee. 

STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 
brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 385.] 

EDUCATION — AND WALES) 


[TuIRD READING SECOND Day’s DEBATES. ] 


Order read, for resuming adjourned | 


detate on Amendment proposed to 


** The Government quite recognise that until 
both primary and secondary education in each 
district are confided to a single education 
authority we cannot regard our educational 
system as properly organised.” 


'I am sorry that the Bill in its career 


through the Committee stage has so 
seriously departed from that admirable 
principle. We have one authority for 
all grades of education—financial, ad- 
ministrative, and autonomous for every 
county borough, but I regret very much 
that the Government have found it 
necessary to depart from the principle 
by giving autonomy for purely elemen- 
tary education, while secondary educa- 
tion is to be administered by the county 
centre to municipal boroughs of over 
10,000 and urban districts with over 
20,000 population. And much more 
than that I regret the fact that when 
Clause 3 was being discussed the Prime 
Minister acquiesced in the suggestion 
that miserable boroughs of under 10,000 
and urban districts under 20,000 might, 
if they desired and cared to raise ld. 
over and above the 2d. county rate, 
have autonomy to that extent over 
higher education. The result is this, 
that, starting with 129 authorities— 
|county boroughs and administrative 
‘counties having autonomy for all 
| purposes — we immediately proceed 
|to create 201 authorities other than 
‘the 129 which will be autonomous for 
elementary but not for higher educa- 
tion, and 853 which will be autonomous 
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in a measure for higher but not for 
elementary education. You have 1,183 
authorities of one sort or another, and 
that is, I think, a serious departure from 
the reasonable ideal set before us by 
the Prime Minister in the words I have 
just quoted. I know that the right hon. 
Gentleman has no doubt been compelled 
to take this course by political exigencies 
rather than by educational expediency, 
but I do not suppose that the people in 
the localities will act with the maximum 
stupidity. Indeed, I hope they will not, 
and that the bad effects of this policy 
will be mitigated by the good sense of 
the people who will locally have to 
administer this scheme. I have no 
objection to municipalising the control 
of education. | think it is desirable 
wherever it is practicable, but it is not 
practicable in the great county boroughs. 
Take the case of Leeds. There you 
have 700 or 800 school departments 0: 
various kinds. You have, roughly speak- 
ing; 3,000 teachers and 100,000 pupils 
of one sort or another. You have an 
annual expenditure of at least half-a- 
million sterling, an expenditure which is 
bound to increase with the growth of 
population. What will be the result if 
you hand over that work to the 
Municipal Council? If the scheme of 
municipalisation is genuine, it must be 
agreed that in the urban districts a 
majority of the Education committee 
shall be members of the Municipal 
Council. That is the Birmingham 
League Scheme of which we have heard 
so much, and you are bound to it, or 
otherwise your scheme is spurious. 
Now, in a great city like Leeds the 
councillors are hard-worked business 
men, and the stupendous detailed public 
work entailed by this Bill would fall 
necessarily into the hands, first of all, of 
officials and, secondly, into the hands of a 
number of persons who are not directly 
responsible to the ratepayers who find 
the money. That is the greatest 
educational leap in the dark which the 
country has ever taken. I think the 
time must come when the county 
boroughs wil. come to Parliament and 
ask for a revival, in some form or another, 
oi the ad hoe body for educational 
purposes, and in order to meet the 
objection of the multiplication of 
elections agree that their ad hoc body 
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shall be constituted on the same date, 
the same voting paper, and in the same 
wards as the Municipal Council. It is 
my profound belief that that will happen. 


Now, Sir, I want to say a word 
or two about the question of finance. 
I am profoundly thankful to the Gov 
ernment for having had the courage 
to recognise once for all that the 
hopeless endeavour to maintain ele- 
mentary education by voluntary contri- 
butions should be entirely departed from. 
It has, I think, been a matter of common 
agreement that the voluntary schools 
cannot compete with schools supported 
out of the rates, and I am therefore glad 

















| 











that the Government have decided that 
they shall be no longer left dependent on 
voluntary subscription or on the goodwill 
and charity of residents in the locality. 
In the first place, that brings under 
contribution for elementary education 
£60,000,000 of the rateable value of the 
country, which up to the present time 
has escaped any contribution in that 
form. I am delighted that the rate- 
payers of Preston, Stockport, Eastbourne, 
Cheltenham, Bournemouth, Lincoln, Ches- 
ter, St. Helens, and 120 other towns 
will now be compelled to bear their due 
share of what I believe to be a communal 
obligation. In the past they have shufiled 
out of it on the ground that they dislike 
the school board system of religious in- 
struction, and that they prefer denomina- 
tional instruction. I believe that is only 
true of a small number of the 128 towns. 
In many places, no doubt, some people 
have paid more than they need have 
done for the upkeep of the denominational 
schools, but so far as the bulk of the 
ratepayers is concerned the preference has 
been not for this or that form of religious 
instruction but for a system which will 
enable them to escape any contribution 
30 the rates. The people of Preston have 
got their hearts’ desire; they have de- 
nominational teaching under this Billi, 
and I am going to watch with what 
cheerfulness they will pay for it now 
that they have to do it out of the rates. 
it strikes me that when they find that 
denominational schools are just as ex- 
pensive as undenominational schools have 
been they will love one about as little as 
they have loved the other in the past. I 
view with entire satisfaction the placing of 
public elementary schools on public funds 
and the universalisation of loca’ rates. 
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I am tired of allowing people to contract | more than four-twelfths of the repre- 


themselves out of their communal obliga-| sentation on the manégement. 


tions. 


So far 
as the majority of foundation managers 


One of the immediate results of the | i8 concerned, I look upon the scheme 


passing of this Bill will be the neces-|of the 


sity to overhaul the Education Code, 


which such matters as the staffing has 


been fixed with due regard to the poverty 
of the voluntary schools. What are the 
provisions of this year’s Code in regard 
to the staffing of the schools? Each cer- 
tificated head-teacher is held responsible 


for an average attendance of fifty children, | 


which may mean anything up to seventy- 
five children on the school roll; each cer- 
tificated assistant is responsible for an 
average attendance of sixty children— 
or about eighty children on the roll 
-—-and each ex-pupil-teacher is respon- 
sible for an average of forty-five, repre- 
senting probably sixty on the roll. 
Then there is another class of young 
person, of whom there are some 17,000 
at work in our voluntary schools—and I 
think it is a seandal that it should be so 


—a young person who has no qualifica- | 


tion whatever except that she can assure 
the Inspector of Schools that she is over 
eighteen and has been vaccinated ; this 
class of teacher is responsible for thirty 
children in average attendance. or any- 
thing up to forty-five on the roll. Thus 
at the present time in the voluntary 
schools of England and Wales there is 
only one certificated teacher for every 
103 children in average attendance, 
which means that the classes are un- 
teachably and cruelly large. The ex- 
cuse of poverty which has hitherto 


been the ground for fixing that low} 


standard now disappears, and therefore 
I urge that we must have an over- 
hauling of the Education Code so as to 


bring us into something like line with | 


the other great civilised countries of 
Eurepe as well as the United States of 
America, here classes of sixty, seventy, 
eighty, and ninety are never seen. The 
least we can ask is that the classes shall 
be reduced to something like manage- 
able proportions. 


I come to the question of the manage- 
ment of denominational schools. Rate aid 


materially involves absolutely full rate | 


control. I have no anxiety as to that, 
for Iam sure that the public, which now 
has to find eleven-twelfths of the cost of 
education, will in a short time demand 


Dr. Maenamara, 


Prime Minister as a_ {utile 
|rampart of sand erected on the shore 
against an incom ng tide. I do not see 
‘how the Government can expect to 
limit the representatives of the rate- 
| payers to two out of six. My position 
was admirably summed up by Lord 
| Selborne who, when asked in 1895 why 
the Archbishop's Committee did not 
| recommend rate aid, said that— 

| ‘*He looked with the greatest fear to their 
having to take any such course as that of 
claiming a share of the rates. That, in his 
opinion, would be a most suicidal policy to 
adopt, for it would be handing themselves over 
body and soul to the enemy.” 


The noble Lord will no doubt today 
content himself with the reflection that 
‘« Adversity makes strange bed-fellows.” 
'I feel sure that the time will come 
very soon when the four-twelfths repre- 
sentation will be held not to be an 
adequate return for the eleven-tweliths 
public aid. I wish next to say a few 
words on Clause 7, sub-Section 5, which 
|is to be handed down to posterity as the 
|Kenyon-Slaney Clause. I think that 
that Clause is an admirable addition to 
this Bill. It will no doubt be very 
rarely operative, but when it is applied 
| it will prove a very efficacious correction 
| to the vagaries of a few extreme clericals 
who are connected with our schools. Only 
this morning I had occasion to go into 
‘the details of a case which I believe 
| the Kenyon-Slaney case will exactly 
meet. It is the case of the village of 
| Billesdon, Leicestershire, the vicar of 
‘which has quite recently mysteriously 
| developed High Church tendencies. The 
vicar one day went into the school—a 
| Church school—where the schoolmaster 
| worked hard for twenty years giving 
‘Church teaching to the satisfaction of 
'everybody concerned, including — the 
| diocesan inspector. The vicar found the 
| schoolmaster teaching that there were 
| two sacraments, ana, listening to this, 
| said, “This won’t do; you may take it 
| there are seven sacraments.” The school- 
master replied, “I am very sorry, but I 
understand the Church Prayer-book only 
mentions two, and I have a conscientious 
objection to teaching seven.” The vicar 
was apparently very much exasperated. 
| This type of vicar is very rare, | admit; 
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I have not met the type myself, and I 


have been very closely in touch with | 


elementary education for twenty or thirty 
years. But here we have a specimen of 
what; this sort of man _ will do. 
In this village there is a custom for the 
teachers to make a May garland and the 
children to make a procession around 
the village. Mr. Clowes, the headmaster. 
who was also superintendent of the 
Sunday school, without any previous 
discussion on the part of the vicar, 
received the following letter— 
“Third Sunday after Easter, 
Billesden Vicarage, Leicester. 

DEAR Mr. CLOWES.—We think it would be 
a good plan to have the Maypole this year 
exclusively for children of the Church. Of 
course, there may be other Maypoles ; but 
as the origin of Maypoles is of a Christian 
character the children of the Church should 
have a Maypole of their own. Please give 
notice in Sunday school to-day that the 
chil lren of Sunday School and Chureh will have 
a special garland of their own this year and 
that they should go round this week to collect 
flowers, &e. Yours sincerely, 

Cuas. R. FOWKE. 


I may say, with reference to the state- 
ment that the origin of M ypolesis of a 
Christian character, that it rather non- 
plussed me, and I spent a lot of time in 
looking up encyclopedias and dictionaries 
to discover that origin, but in vain; 
perhaps one of my hon. friends will be able 
to invent a special brand of Maypole 
for Nonconformist children. But to 
return to the letter. The schoolmaster 
most respectiully but firmly declined to 
give out any such notice in the Sunday 
school, and here I may interpolate a 
remark on the question of appeal as 
provided for in the Bill. There is but 
a narrow margin, after all, between 
points of secular and religious instruc- 
tion, and it would be interesting to 
know whether an appeal against 
the consequence of this 


master’s refusal to comply with the 
direction of the vicar came under 
the head of secular or religious. 


Mr. Fowke expressed the opinion that 
this master should thereafter resign the 
superintendence of the Sunday school or 
give out this notice, and the master 
accordingly sent in his resignation. 
This vicar wrote— | 

“T got your letter last night on my re- 
turn. . . . I also received yuur resignation of 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
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school- | 


I, how. | 
ever, expressed no wish that you should resign. 
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What I said was that you were bound to vive 
out notices in the Sunday-school which I gave 
you, or to resign.” 
This master, having resigned the super- 
intendence of the Sunday school, was 
then called upon to resign his position 
as a day school teacher, but I am glad to 
say that such was the feeling of indigna- 
tion aroused in the village that that 
notice of resignation was withdrawn. 
Nine-tenths of the people made an appeal 
to the vicar that Mr. Clowes should be 
allowed to continue giving religious 
instruction. And this is where the 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment comes in. 
The vicar says: “Oh, no! under the 
trust deed I am the arbitrator in the 
matter, and to give religious instruction 
without my consent would create a 
schism in the village.’’ It is in cases 
like this where the Kenyon-Slaney 
Amendment would be more effective. 
The position is brceadly this, that in 
this village, where up to the present 
everything has been continued peace- 
fully, you get day by day one section 
of the children calied together to receive 
religious instruction of a_ particular 
sort at the hands of the vicar, and 
the great mass who do not desire to 
receive that kind of instruction getting 
none at all. I admit such a case is 
exceedingly rare, but it is such a case 
that the Kenyon-Slaney Clause would be 
able to meet, and it is because of occa- 
sional cases of this kind that I welcome 
that Clause, which would associate with 
a foolish incumbent of this kind, five 
laymen who would be able to regard the 
subject from a sane point of view. 

There is only one part of this Bill that 
I view with apprehension, and that is the 
part which deals with the provision of 
new schools. The three Clauses dealing 
with the provision of new schools were 
never properly discussed in Committee ; 
they were rushed through in two 
sittings, with seven applications of 
the Closure, although they depart 
entirely and fundamentally from the 
Accommodation Clause of the Act of 
1870. These three Clauses are a fatally 
ingenious scheme for fastening de- 
nominationalism upon national education 
in this country, and in ten years time I 
think that those who are watching the 
operation of this Bill, and the effect that 
it will haveon theeducation of the country, 
will look back on those three Clauses as 
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the most vicious part of this Bill. What 
are they? Supposing that a village wants 
a school—I daresay they would prefer a 
public undenominational school ; if they 
insist or the local authority insists on 
their behalf upon having one, first of al! 
they have to pay the general rate levied 
upon the whole county, which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General put at a 
maximum of 3d. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Finuay, Inverness Burghs): I 
did not say anything of the kind. I said I 
should be very glad if one could think it 
would not be necessary to raise more than 
3d. 


Dr. MACNAMARA : I will not enter 
into any wire-drawing dialectics with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I certainly 
understood him to suggest that that 
would be the maximum. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: There is no 
question of wire-drawing dialectics at all. 
{ merely said I should be very glad if it 
were so. 


Dr. MACNAMARA : I thought I was 
fairly representing the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. But, however, the village 
that wants a national school has first 
to pay the county rate of 3d. or 6d., and 
then if they insist upon an undenomi- 
national school, out of their restricted and 
poverty - stricken rateable value they 
have to find half, at least, or three- 
quarters, of the entire capital sum for the 
erection of the school, which means that 
they will have to rate themselves to the 
extent of anything between 3d. and 30 
pence for fifteen years. In the mean- 
time you have the countervailing sug- 
gestion of the Church. The Church will 
come forward and say, ‘Why should 
you pay this charge? There is no neces- 
sity for your doing so ; here isa building, 
which it may be is already in existence ; 
or it may be, ‘“ We have a building fund, 
out of which we will build you a school 
free of charge, so that you will have 
nothing to pay but the county rate.” Of 
course the people will accept the denomi- 
national school. They will swallow the 
Church Catechism to save the rate. I pre- 
dict that under this Bill, whenit becomes an 
Act, rarely if ever will a national school 
be set up in an outside area. Outside the 
great county boroughs and great urban 


Dr. Macnamara 
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centres generally, a new provided school 
will rarely be set up. I may be asked, 
how is the Church to find the money for 
a central fund for the erection of non- 
provided schools? The voluntary con- 
tributions amount at present to £650,000. 
They will fall off, very naturally, when 
the universal school rate is established. 
But supposing they only fall off slightly, 
what will the Church do with the money? 
Under the original terms of the Bill tie 
Church would have been compelled to 
use it for the repair of the school fabrics, 
but since the Bill was altered by Closure 
in compartments the Church of England 
gets half the school fees, £60,000, half 
the endowments, another £60,000, and 
half the rentals, £30,000. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY : None of those 
provisions were altered by the Closure. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: The provisions 
as toendowmentsand fees to be provided 
never arose until after the application of 
Closure by compartments. 


Str ROBERT FINLAY: They were 
all discussed in debate. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: Only after we 
had been given the time - table. 
However, half the fees would represent 
£60,000, half the endowments £60,000, 
and half the rents of the teachers’ houses 
—though I am told it is the whole— 
£30,000, making £150,000 in all. That 
is exactly the sum mentioned by the 
Bishop of London as being necessary to 
keep up the repairs of Church of England 
school buildings. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
That is an incorrect statement of what 
the Bishop said. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: Then I will 
withdraw the remark and put the matter 
in another way. I have gone carefully 
into the question, and, judging from a 
Return which shows the amount spent on 
repairsin all elementary schools—although 
it is mixed up with other items—I should 
be well within the mark if I say that the 
Church of England has never spent upon 
repairs more than 2s. a head on the 
3,000,000 children in Church schools. 
That comes to £300,000. Towards that 
you have £150,000 from public sources 
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in the shape of rent, fees, and endowments 
—that is, half the amount which, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University, was to 
be paid by the owners. 


*Mr. TALBOT: The owners do not | 


receive fees, and the great bulk of Church 
schools have no fees whatever. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: The total amount 
of school fees in Church schools is about 
£120,000 ; and if the Church is prepared 
to pool a large sum for building purposes, 
she ought to be prepared to pool a large 
sum for repairs. The simple fact 1s, 
that after deducting the balance of 


£150,000 for repairs from the voluntary | 


contributions of £650,000, you have half 
a million of money still at the disposal of 
the Church with which to set up a great 
building fund. But I am not sure that 
the matter will rest where it is. Accord- 
ing to The Times, Dr. Temple said yester- 
day at Canterbury that— 

“He thought this Bill drove a hard bargain 

with the Church in some respects.” 
I should like to know what he calls an 
easy bargain. 
way and call it a hard bargain with the 
public. But he goes on to say— 

“In regard to repairs of buildings, he had 
thought that they would be allowed, at any 
rate, to leave upon the rates the repairs which 
were commonly included in the title of main- 
tenance, those occurring from day to day, but 
that had been distinctly refused.” 

Then comes this significant and ominous 
sentence— 

“Iv would be rather a difficult thing to carry 

any Amendment in the House of Lords, but, 
nevertheless, they were bound to try.” 
All that I can say is that I hope his effort 
will be a very successful failure, because 
I think the bargain was a very fair one, 
and if anybody is hit it is the over- 
burdened ratepayer. The Archbishop, 
in conclusion, said that— 

“He had summoned a meeting of all the 
Bishops for Friday next to discuss the details 
of the Bill, and he trusted that they might 


then determine in what way it would be their | 


duty to deal with the Bill when it came into 
Committee next week.” 


It would be a gross impertinence on my | 
part to offer any advice to Dr. Temple. 


and his colleagues on the Episcopal 
Bench, but if I did venture to give any 
advice, it would be that they had better 
be content with what they have ; they 
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‘If they endeavour to make any more 
extortions—I can call them nothing else 
—they will reach the last straw and 
break the patient ratepayer’s back. 

I apologise for having kept the House 
so long. I have one final word. [ 
frankly hope that this Bill, certain parts 
of which I have criticised, will work 
better in the localities than I fear will 
be the case. I sincerely hope that the 
result of the Bill will exceed the ex- 
pectations of its most enlightened sup- 
porters. But this Bill is not the last 
word on the education question by a 
long way. I think the last word will be 
spoken by the people of this country in 
a much shorter time than the present 
Ministry imagine. The last word will 
not be spoken until every public school 
is under full and complete public control ; 
as far as | am concerned, it will not he 
spoken until we place before every child 
in the realm, no matter how humlfle his 
extraction, such educational facilities as 
will enable him wisely and properly to 
steward the great national heritage 
which in due course will be handed over 
to his keeping. 


*(3.22.) Str RICHARD JEBB (Cam- 
bridge University): Our protracted dis- 
cussions in Committee have been devoted 
mainly to the details of the machinery, 
and to certain aspects of the denomi- 
national question. This Bill, however, 
embodies a great national reform, and 
before it leaves this House it seems well 
that some of us should attempt to state 
the broad effects of the Bill on the edu- 
cational prospects of the country as we 
see them. That is what I shall en- 
deavour to do from my own point of 
view. Before doing so, however, I 
desire to touch on one or two points in 
the interesting debate of yesterday. 

The first is a reference in the speech 
of the Leader of the Opposition. _ Refer- 
ring to the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, after 
enumerating the various educational 
agencies under the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“But still we have not yet exhausted tie 
starry firmament. We discover, by its dis- 
turbing influence rather than by actual vision, 
| another mighty element, as the old and watch- 
| ful astronomer recognised the planet Neptune 

by its influence on other heavenly bodies before 
| it came within the range of his telescope.” 


'That unseen power was, of course. the 


have done very well out of the matter. Bishop. I venture to think there is one 
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difference between astronomical 


discovery made by the right hon. Gentle- | 


man and that of Neptune. The actual 
priority of discovery in the latter case was 
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| whatever to do 


due to a young man afterwards famous | teaching in the school. 


as Professor Adams, but the planet was | 


discovered 
the distinguished French astronomer, 
Leverrier. The glory of the new astro- 


almost simultaneously by | 


nomical discovery, however, is not shared | 


by the right hon. Gentleman with any 
competitor ; it belongs exclusively to 
himself. How he calculates the deflect- 


ing influence of an invisible Bishop on the | ; 
find a majority of the managers against 


orbit of a County Councillor, I cannot pre- 
tend to say ; but, so far as I have observed 
the movements of those terrestrial bodies, 
I have not seen that they are particularly 
attracted by the ecclesiastical planet. 
As one who voted against the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause, I should like to say why 
I took that course. Under the Clause, 
the tenour of the trust deed must be 
observed. The words “the tenour of” 
indicate that a general observance of 
the provisions as to religious teaching 
would suffice. For instance, if the trust 
deed provides that the teaching shall be 
that of the Church of England and 
under the supervision of the clergyman, 
the general tenour of the deed is satis- 
fied if the teaching in the school con- 
tinues to be the teaching of the Church 
ot England, and the provision as to 
the supervision of the clergyman will 
not interfere with the control of the 
six managers: that control will be 
absolute. I entirely sympathise with 
those who, like the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Newport Division of 
Shropshire, wish to control the vagaries 
of clergymen who are not loyal to the 
Church of England. For my part, | am 
a moderate Churchman ; and | condemn 
as strongly as any man in this House the 
excesses of disloyal clergymen. But I 
believe that the number of these extreme 
men is very small ; and the reason why I 
object to the Kenyon-Slaney Clause is 
that it seems to open the way to the 
exclusion even of a moderate clergyman, 
who has not offended against the 
principles of the Church, from having any 
say in the religious instruction given in 
the Church school in his own parish. 
Anybody familiar with village life knows 
how inconceivably small and petty are 
the jealousies which sometimes exist, and 
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out of the six managers any four may 
now determine that the clergyman, how- 
ever unobjectionable, should have nothing 
with the religious 
The secular 
control over the school is already 
absolutely under the local authority, 
While I[ regard this Clause as a 
provision which may be salutary in 
a very few cases, it is one which 
may also operate unjustly towards 


'a number of clergymen who are not 
really open to censure of any kind, but 


who from some trivial local cause may 


them. However, I will pass from that, 
simply saying that never since I entered 


'the House have I given a vote under 
| clearer convictions than was the case in 


regard to this Kenyon-Slaney Clause. 

The other point to which I wish to 
refer before coming to the more general 
aspect of the Bill is contained in a state- 
ment made yesterday by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
deen. He said there is no evidence that 
members of the Church of England desire 
Church of England teaching for their 
children. He admits that Roman Catho- 
lics desire Roman Catholic teaching. 
The only evidence he gave us for this 
theory was that some Church of Engiand 
parents sent their children to board 
schools. We have never denied that in 
some board schools the religious teaching 
is very good, only there is no security 
for it. Obviously that is no proof of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s assertion. 
Look at the history of the last thirty- 
two years. Would the Church of Eng- 
land have done all it has done, and made 
all these sacrifices, if the members of the 
Church did not care for Church of Eng- 
land teaching ? 


I turn from these points, and come to 
the larger educational bearings of this Bill. 
Why is this Bilbroughtin? Whatwas the 
state of national education to call for such 
a large measure of reform ? The first cause 
was that elementary education was in an 
unsatisfactory state. This was so because 
some of the voluntary schools were 
leading a precarious existence, which 
might have been closed almost any time, 
and some of them were more or less 
inefficient, through poverty. That wasa 
very serious defect in our elementary 
system. Then as to our secondary 
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system: it was in a chaotic condition. | 
The two main causes of this were the 
conflict and overlapping of the author- 
ities for secondary education, and, 
secondly, the overlapping of schools. 
That is to say, many schools were 
not doing the work they were designed 
and fitted for, and were engaged in 
a competition with other schools. 
That was wasteful. The Leader of the 
Opposition observed yesterday that as 
our educational opportunties were so 
limited we should not be too fastidious 
about overlapping. But overlapping is a 
fatal impediment to general organ- 
isation. Until you have schools doing 
their proper work, you cannot have the 
system properly organised as a whole. 
These are two great defects which 
call for a large measure like this. 
There is a third defect, and that is the 
want of proper linking between primary 
and secondary education. It had been 
decided by law that the School Boards 
could not apply their funds to any 
other purpose than the elementary 
education of children. In 1899 the 
Board of Education took a stepin the right 
direction, by providing that certain schools 
should be specially equipped and staffed 
for higher grade work, and that the higher 
elementary education should be organ- 
ised, with a systematic curriculum. 
That was, I think, a reform of great 
importance, but something more was 
needed. With those three great defects 
in our existing educational system, what 
was the state of the public mind? 
Much has been said about the absence 
of a special mandate. I suppose it will 
be true to say that the public opinion 
of this country was coming to feel 
that the state of our education was a 
very grave national disadvantage, that 
it hampered us most seriously in| 
industrial and commercial competition, | 
and that it might even become 
an urgent national peril. If the exist- | 
ence of such a state of public feeling, | 
constantly expressed, was not a man- | 
date to a Government, I cannot imagine | 
what stronger mandate they could want. | 
What are the general aims of this | 
Bill?’ In a few words, what are so 
chief things that it proposestodo? First | 
in regard to elementary education. This | 
Bill makes it possible, for the first time, 
that every public elementary school 
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shall be maintained in a state of satis- 
factory efficiency. It makes this possible 
by assigning funds to the local educa- 
tion committees for that purpose, and 
the Board of Education will have as 
one of its duties to see that the purpose 
for which the money has been provided 
is fulfilled. There at once vou have an 
immense gain, by the establishment of 
a secure basis for our educational system. 

Then, as to secondary education. In 
Clause 2 the local authority is charged 
to take a survey of the educational 
needs of its area and to supply or aid 
the supply of education other than 
elementary; and it has to take the 
advice of the Board of Education as 
to the needs of the area, and the best 
way of meeting them. Certain funds are 
assigned to it for that purpose. I attach 
great importance to the provision that 
the Board of Education shall be con- 
sulted. A few years ago that provision 
would not have been of so much moment ; 
but as the Board of Education is now 
constituted, it has a separate department 
for secondary education. It has all the 
machinery and the power, and it will 
certainly have the desire, to afford the 
most intelligent and effective guidance 
to the local authorities in the perform- 
ance of their duty, to see that there 
is an adequate and suitable supply of 
secondary education in each area. 

Next, as to linking primary with 
secondary education. The co-ordination 
of education of every kind is expressly 
provided for in Clause 2 as one of the 
duties laid on the local education authority. 
How can such co-ordination be carried 
out? Largely, in the first place, by a 
judicious system of scholarships or bur- 
saries, but also by the adjustment of the 
curriculum of schools of different kinds 
and grades. 

And now as to the training of teachers. 
There is nothing of greater national 
importance at this moment than the 


training of teachers, and that object is 


now expressly named in Clause 2. The 
local authority can establish training 


| colleges or aid institutions that already 


exist. The grievance of Nonconformists 
is met, or I hope very largely met, because 
it is now in the power of the local 
education authority to establish unde- 
nominational training colleges, or unde- 
nominational hostels in connection with 
denominational training colleges. I am 
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one of those who have always recognised 
the grievance of Nonconformists in this 
matter, and I rejoice to think that this 
Bill will go far to redress it. I attach 
very great importance to this provision in 
the Bill, coming as it dues at a time when 
steps are being taken to establish a 
register of teachers. By the Order in 
Council of March last a Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council is established. _The Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of 
Education have already framed regulations 
for the formation of a register, and the 
existence of this register will, I hope, 
afford a new and powerful stimulus to 
the training of teachers for secondary 
education. 

In Clause 18 there is a provision in 
regard to the education committee for 
the inclusion of experts. That I think is 
of very great value, because under the 
old system, even in School Board districts, 
it is well known that this element was 
not always adequately represented on the 
School Board. I welcome also the pro- 
vision for the necessary inclusion of 
women in these education committees. 
It is hardly necessary to point out how 
indispensable their presence is. 

The greatest defect of the old educa- 
tional system of this country was that it 
entirely failed to make education a pro- 
minent concern and interest of local life in 
counties or towns, whether large or small. 
Even in School Board areas education did 
not occupy that place, because the School 
Board was distinct from the organ of local 
government. I welcome this Bill for this 
reason among others, because I feel that it 
will go far to make education one of the 
foremost interests and concerns of the 
locality, be it country or town. At some 
sacrifice of strict logic in regard to the one 
authority principle, the Bill gives local 
autonomy in a prudently elastic form. 
The local autonomy is made adaptable to 
varying circumstances ; and the position 
in which the Board of Education is placed 
is, so far as I can judge, the right one. 

Such central control as is given under 
this Bill to the Board of Education really 
depends upon two ideas. The first idea 
is that the Board of Education repre- 
sents expert knowledge. The second is 
that the Board of Education will be com- 
petent to advise in the light of a wide and 
comprehensive survey, more comprehen- 
sive than any local authority could take. 
But when all has been said, it remains 
true that the working of this Bill will 
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require the goodwill and loyal co-opera- 
tion of all concerned. I am confident 
that that condition also will be fulfilled, 
and I believe that this Bill, instead of 
diminishing, as has been prophesied, will 
stimulate and increase the popular interest 
in education. 


It is constantly said that nothing is so 
disastrous in our country with regard to 
education as the absence of popular 
interest. For my part, I believe that 
there is great exaggeration upon this 
question. In some rural areas apathy 
exists beyond doubt, but, on the 
other hand, if you take the artisans of 
great towns in the North you will find 
that, as a rule, they are extremely keen 
about education. It was my honour 
to hold an educational post in Scot- 
land for several years, and J had 
some opportunity of observing the 
feeling of Scotland about education. It 
may be due to a difference of tempera- 
ment, or to more favourable conditions, 
or to both causes, but there is no doubt 
that in Scotland the interest in education 
is diffused through all classes in a way to 
which there is nothing comparable in 
England. I attribute that partly to the 
fact that the Scottish Universities have 
been open to allclasses of the people, and 
partly also to the Scottish system of 
elementary and secondary education. To 
what has the apathy in England, so far 
as it exists, been due? I think one can 
point to one or two causes which go far 
to explain the difference between England 
and Scotland in that respect. The first 
cause has been the want of variety in 
the curriculum of our elementary schools. 
Under the old system of earning grants 
for special subjects, the curriculum was 
sometimes ludicrously unsuited to the cir- 
cumstances and needs of the children. 
Under the block grant recently intro- 
duced, elasticity has been given in respect 
of the curriculum of elementary schools: 
thus in a rural school it will now be 
possible to teach things which will really 
interest the children, and which will be 
of use to them in their country life. 
Another great cause of that apathy has, 
I think, been want of continuity ; that is, 
the fact that after a certain age, say, from 
twelve tu fifteen years, there was in many 
cases no upward educational path open 
to a child of promise. Such a path is 
opened by this Bill. 1 think that is one 
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of the most important benefits it will 
confer on the community. When these 
two defects in our educational system— 
want of variety and want of continuity— 
have been redressed, and when the 
machinery of this Bill is in full operation, 
I believe that in many, I hope most, 
localities of England there will grow up a 
real and living interest in education ; and 
I believe that under the influence of this 
feeling, and with the loyal co-operation 
of all who are concerned, this Bill will 
prove what its framers have intended it 
to be, a far-reaching and salutary measure 
of educational reform. 


(3.46.) Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.): I am surethe House 
has listened with the greatest interest to 
the speech of one of the highest authorities 
upon the subject of education among 
Members of this Assembly. I listened 
with special interest to the theory of my 
hon. friend in reference to the apathy 
shown in this country towards the subject. 
That apathy, he said, did not exist in the 
great towns of the North of England, and 
it did not exist in Scotland. Yes, but 
what is the education given in the large 
northern towns and in Scotland? It is 
the education given under the direction 
of School Boards. Where is this apathy 
to be found? In the rural districts, and 
especially in the South of England, where 
education is given under the denomina- 
tional system. That, I think, is a simpler 
account of the matter than that given by 
my hon. friend. But I will not venture 
to occupy the time of the House by going 
into a general review of what may be the 
operation of this Bill, being satisfied with 
the exposition given by my right hon. 
friend the Leader of the Opposition. I 
wish to confine what I have to say 
tonight to one principal point, and that is 
to my mind the most important part of 
the whole, the question of popular control 
as it stands under the Bill. 

Now, quite apart from all details, apart 
even from the religious difficulty and its 
controversies, stands the great principle 
we, at all events, shall always contend for, 
and which I believe is valued on the 
other side of the House, that in the 
disposal of large sums of public money 
there should be sufficient public control. 
I ask the House to consider what is 
the public control effected by this Bill. 
This Bill starts with a new educational 
authority, the councils in counties and 
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boroughs, and it is claimed that as these 
are popularly-elected bodies, there is con- 
sequently popular control. Well, you 
start with these county and borough 
councils, and there is one feature in these 
discussions upon which I must observe, 
and that is that the subject has been 
argued throughout rather too much upon 
the position in boroughs. Now the real 
difficulty and the real necessity of educa- 
tionin this country lie in the rural districts, 
and what I have to say has more reference 
to these districts than to the towns. 
You start with your County Council. 
Now a County Council, as everybody 
will admit, is a body without extended 
experience of educational work at present. 
I do not say you cannot impose a new 
duty on County Councils, but this is an 
immense subject which quite overshadows 
the other duties they have to perform, 
and I think it isa great misfortune, as 
my right hon. friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean said, that the electors of 
County Councils should not have had the 
opportunity of considering what sort of a 
council they would desire to deal with 
the subject of education. But that can 
only come later, and for the present you 
must take the Councils as they are after 
having been elected for the discharge of 
totally different duties and for dealing 
with matters of highways and other local 
subjects of infinitely less importance 
than education. This, however, as my 
right hon. friend says, is a battle that 
will have to be fought out in the future. 
Llectors in due time will have to consider 
what should be the constitution of their 
County Council, and I believe it will be 
very different from what we have had up 
to the present time. Elections will be 
fought on very different grounds and will 
involve conflicts on religious and political 
issues to which they have hitherto been 
strangers. I will assume that County 
Councils have set to work. Now, they 
meet four times a year ; it ishardly to be 
supposed that they will meet constantly, 
like School Boards. But you abolish 
School Boards and County Councils take 
their place. They meet four times a 
year, and of course they cannot settle 
even the policy, much less the details, of 
an educational system for the counties, 
and therefore they are to have an educa- 
tion committee. It is a very proper 
thing for a County Council to have such 
a committee, but up to this time a 
County Council has been thought capable 
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of choosing and constituting their own { has framed a fitting scheme and competent 


committees. But we have changed all 
that. This Council is not to have the 
power of choosing its committee, and the 
consequences I will show as affecting the 
question of popular control. This 
committee, | suppose, for the County 
Council is forbidden to exercise its 
powers except on consultation with the 
committee, is to settle the educational 
policy. My hon. friend behind me stated 
that the majority of this committee must 
consist of elected members of the Council, 
but that is not so ; there is a permissive 
power that it may not be so. If members 
of the County Council do not want a 
majority of their members to be on the 
committee, they may be in a minority, 
and, therefore, the popular element may 
be in a minority, and what is insisted 
upon is that, at all events, there shall be 
a large body of members of the com- 
mittee not appointed by the Council ; 
they are to represent other people and 
are to be nominated by other bodies. 
What becomes, then, of your public 
control ? Here is a Council, which is an 
elected body, which has introduced into 
its body persons whom they are bound to 
appoint because they have been 
nominated by other bodies. Who are 
these other bodies ? My hon. friend who 
has just sat down talks of education 


experts, and no doubt County Councils , 


would voluntarily call in education 
experts to assist them, but that is not the 
real point ; the point is the persons they 
represent in the shaping of an education 
policy. There is no secret about it. 
Everybody knows that the representa- 
tives of denominational and _ sectarian 
bodies are to be placed on this committee 
whether the County Council likes it or 
not. My hon. friend the Secretary to 
the Education Department used very 
conciliatory language on the subject. 
Well, he is a conciliatory person, but 
this Bill is one that is to last, and power 
is given to the Education Department to 
revise the schemes of County Councils, 
whom you assume to be bodies fit to 
conduct this great business. In the pre- 
paration of a scheme, the Council is sup- 
posed to know all about the sort of educa- 
tion fitted for its district, and the scheme 
goes to the Education Department at 
Whitehall. 
the scheme and, if necessary, have a 
public inquiry to decide whether or not 
a County Council is a fitting body and 
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for its purpose. It is to hear claimants 
to go upon the committee of the County 
Council. The Department may not 
approve the scheme, and may return it to 
the Council. But suppose the Council 
differs from the Department, and declines 
to accept the advice of the Department, 
what is to happen then? Well, 
you start with a conflict between the 
County Council and the Department, 
My hon. friend who has just sat down 
says he approves of the control of the 
Education Department, which runs, as I 
shall directly show, through the whole 
of this Bill, and makes them masters 
everywhere of the County Council in 
And you 
call that popular control! The educa- 
tion authority has not popular control ; 
it may be expert control, but it is not 
popular control, and the great feature 
of this Bill is that in no place has the 
popularly-elected body real control of 
any part of the education of the country ; 
it is a subordinate agent, and the setting 
up of a great independent education 
authority deriving its force from its 
knowledge of the conditions of the 
district is absolutely contrary to the 
whole texture of this Bill. Then we will 
suppose that in the revised scheme of 
the Education Department representa- 
tives of all the sects have been placed, 
under the powers of this Bill, upon the 
Committee of the County Council. 


It has been stated here that that has 
been protested against, and we have 
endeavoured to mitigate even the terms 
under which the Councils were obliged 
to appoint upon nomination. I believe 


there were representations by a com- 


mittee of the County Councils that they 


| disliked, and naturally disliked, a position 
‘which was altogether inconsistent with 


The Department may revise | 


their dignity and with their authority, 
and which they regarded as humiliating ; 
but for some reason or other the Govern- 
ment retained these words, and would 
not even alter the word ‘‘ nomination ” 
of these outside bodies. Now, Sir, I say 
in the first place—to use the word which 
my right hon. friend the Leader of the 
Opposition has used—you dilute your 
popularly-elected authority by pouring 
into it these nominations of outside bodies. 
That is the first invasion of the popular 
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authority, because this important Com-|one out of six. I say it is a farce 
mittee is not a popularly-elected author-| to talk of popular control in the 
ity, nor is it nominated even by a| management of the schools in the rural 

pularly-elected body. I confess that districts. There is nothing of the kind. 
this notion of holding a public inquiry, You have deliberately framed your plan 
to allow these persons to come forward for the purpose of excluding popular 
and claim to be put upon these Com- control. Who are these four managers ? 
mittees, not at the instance or even They are appointed under private trust 


with the consent of the County Councils, | deeds, and they are the statutory majority. 
is at once to introduce a conflict which | What is the position, then, of the 
will be extremely injurious to education. | popularly-elected bodies in the practical 
What is the position of the County management of education in these schools ? 


Councils? If they do not accept the| They are permitted the privilege of 





scheme returned to them by the Educa- 
tion Department, the Education Depart- 
ment in Whitehall supersedes the County 
Councils, and compels them to act under 
their orders. I say that is not popular 
control, nor even that of this education 
committee. I am trying to look at the 
thing as I imagine it will work in the 
rural districts with which I am_ac- 
quainted. The County Council meets 
four times a year, and it has to do all 
the business of the county, which it does 
very well at present, and all the work of 
higher education and elementary educa- 
tion and technical education at those 
meetings. Of course it cannot do it. 
The work will have to be done by this 
committee. The committee will, I 
suppose, meet at the central town in the 
county, but how olten it is to meet I 
do not know. 
constantly at work. I see there is a 
minimum of three months—that is to 
say. this committee is to meet four 
times a year also. 
depend the government of the education 
of the country. Therefore, it is not on 
the County Council, nor is it on this 
committee, that the real working of the 


education in the rural districts will de- | 


pend. In the large towns it is different ; 
the Councils are there, and the com- 
mittees are there, and they can constantly 
attend to the work. But in the rural 
districts the whole thing depends, and 
must depend, on the managers, and the 
moment you come to the management 
you annihilate popular control; the 


whole object isto annihilate popular con- | 


trol. Six managers are to be appointed, 
and four of these are to be appointed 
under private trust deeds. That is 
the management which is to arrest edu- 
cation. The popular control of your 


great central authority is represented by 


The School Boards are | 


And upon that is to | 


| appointing one man out of six in the 
|management of all the denominational 
| schools in the rural districts. To talk of 
popular control under such a system is a 
farce, a contradiction in terms altogether. 
You may say that, though the managers 
are appointed in this manner, they are 
to be under the direction and instruction, 
with regard to secular education, of the 
education authority. But there is a great 
difference between giving instructions 
to men whom you appoint yourself and 
giving instructions to men who are 
appointed by other people. But the 
instructions are to be given to men whom 


they have not appointed and whom they 
cannot dismiss, and the statutory 
majority are what you may call s\ rangers 
altogether to the education authority, 
from whom they receive their instructions, 


| That you start with. 
I remember that when this Bill was 


| launched we were told that the minority 
were to act the part of an Opposition : they 
| were to criticise ard to appeal to public 
opinion against anything they  dis- 
| approved of in the action of the ma joi ity. 


It is that majority to whom the minority 
of one is to give the instruction in 
regard to secular education. What is 
the position in reference to the things in 
regard to which instruction is to be 
|given? The managers may differ in the 
view of secular education taken by the 
County \Council or their committee. 
My hon. friend who has just sat down 


| stated that the great defect of elementary 


education in this country was want of 
variety. But this Bill has destroyed all 
variety in elementary education in this 
country. The Cockerton judgment is 
accepted as the Government’s principle of 
elementary education. They actually 
confine the words “elementary educa- 
tion” to reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Therefore, we may well understand that 
there will be differences of opinion—a 
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more enlightened view on the part of | 
the County Councils than on the part of | 


the nominees of the trust deeds. But 
who prevails in that matter? These two 
authorities—that is to say, the managers 
and the County Council, who give the 
instructions—are treated in this Bill as 
co-equal authorities ; one is not subject 
to the other. They may both of them 
appeal to the Education Department, anc 
the Education Departmentmay rule out the 
instructions of the County Council even 
upon secular education. 


Smr ROBERT FINLAY dissented. 


Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
know the Attorney General has given 
one interpretation on this matter, 
but it has not the force of a 
cour: of law. What he says is that 
they only determine whether the 
instructions have been carried out. I do 
not believe that is the force of the words 
at all. The words of the Clause are 
very distinct. They are: 

‘If any question arises under this section 
between the local education authority and the 
managers of a school not provided by the 
authority, that question shall be determined by 
the Board of Education.” 

Therefore, on any question that arises 
between these two authorities the 
Board of Education may decide in 
favour either of one or the other equally. 
That is not popular controi; it is the 
control of the Kducation Department, 
which is not a popular body. Therefore 
here, again, as everywhere, the authority 
of the County Council is superseded by 
the authori:y of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the popular element is over- 
whelmed by Downing Street. You 
raisé in these autonomous bodies exactly 
the same feeling that has been raised in 
your self-governing colonies by the 
interference of the experts of Downing 
Street. They did not tolerate it, and 
you’ will not find it tolerated here. 
The County Councils have proved 


themselves able and competent to do, 


their own business ; and to be told tha 
on every question that arises between 
them and the managers, the managers 
will appeal against their instructions 
to the Education Department, is a source 
of friction,in my opinion, that wil! be 
‘absolutely injurious to the working of 
your educational system. 


Sir William Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 


As to secular | 
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education, then, the Education Depart- 
ment is the last resort and the final 


authority to determine it, and not the 


popularly elected authority. This latter 
is not the authority in this matter of 
secular education. All the representa- 
tions, therefore, which have been made 
upon this subject, that the local education 
authority would be supreme in secular 
education, are entirely inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Bill. 


Take another subject, one of much less 


‘importance—the maintenance of build- 


ings. I refer with regret to this 
sordid subject, which has been dealt 
with in such a huckstering spirit. What 
has been the situation with regard to 
this question? We have been told 
that this great contribution towards 
the maintenance of the buildings was a 
consideration to support the monopoly 
to be granted to the voluntary schools. 
We are told that there wasto bea great 
sacrifice on their part. What sacrifice is 
there? By dint of mere clamour on 
their part during the debates on the 
Bill, they have been able to appropriate 
funds which have been intended for 
the general education of the children, 
for the relief of their liabilities—for the 
relief of those subscriptions which they 
were to make in order to keep up those 
buildings. They have succeeded in 
appropriating endowments, they have 
succeeded in appropriating the fees and 
the grants from the Exchequer; and 
in that manner, as my right hon. 
friend the Member for South Aberdeen 
hasshown, they have got rid altogether 
of this liability, and, I believe, pocketed 
a little nest egg for themselves. And so 
disappears the whole of the consideration 
for which they were supposed to claim 
the monopoly of these schools. Then, 
when a demand is made by the local 
authority for some repairs in a country 
school, these pa:ties, who have shown 
this spirit, make an appeal to the Educa- 
tion Department in London to inquire 
and decide whether the repair in some 
country school ought to be made on the 
demand of the local education authorities ; 
as if the authorities in Downing Street 
were better judges of such a matter than 
the local education authorities who were 
on the spot and knew what the state of 
the school was ; so that the intellect and 
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experience of my hon. friend the Secre- | intellect what the meaning of that Clause 


tary to the Board of Education are to be 
eilled upon to decide the number of 


| 


is. Now it is going to be sent up to 
another place, in order that another place 


coats of paint ultimately to be given to| may explain what nobody here under- 
the school building. I confess I do not | stands. It will have, no doubt, some ex- 
at all like the idea of a man of his great | position in another place, and it will not 


educational experience being called upon | 


be left, as the Clause now stands, to be 


to decide a question of that kind. That | determined by the Education Department 


is what my hon. friend who has just 


Board of Education. 
that there will be frequent applications, 
because if the managers think they can 
save half-a-crown, the matter will go to 
Downing Street, and the question will 
be decided by the Secretary to the 
Education Department. I confess that 
an arrangement of this kind seems to 
me to be one not calculated either to 
promote the educational interests of the 
district or the dignity of the Established 
Church of England. 

Then, Sir, there has come into this 
Clause of the Bill, by a sort of 
miracle, the famous Kenyon-Slaney 
Amendment. The circumstances of that 
operation are very curious. It does not 
depend on popular control at all, of 
course. Popular consideration is to have 
nothing to say in the matter ; it depends 
entirely on the foundation managers, 
and the question is whether one of the 
foundation managers, that is to say, the 
parson, is to control education, or 
whetherit is to be themanagers generally. 
But, really, the one means the four founda- 
tion managers. Well, this Kenyon-Slaney 
Amendment seems to puzzle the universal 
intellect of the House. No two persons 
seem to have the same opinion about it. 
We have had successive explanations of 
the Clause from the Attorney General, 
but each explanation makes the matter 
less intelligible than it was before. 
Whether it is that the trust deed should 
invest the parson with the sole authority 
in religious teaching, or whether it is 
that the sole control shall be in the hands 
of the managers, we are just as much at 
a loss to know as when the Kenyon- 
Slaney Amendment was first introduced 
into the House. It is a remarkable thing 
that the Government have said that that 
was always their policy. Well, if it is so, 
it is curious that they did not put a Clause 
in their Bill which would have explained 
their meaning. It is still more curious 
that, after this Clause was put in, they 


in Downing Street. However, we may 


spoken calls the expert authority of the | feel sure that, like a ghost, before many 


I venture to think | . - ; 
'ment will haunt us again here in some 


days expire, the Kenyon-Slaney Amend- 


form or other. Whether it will be intel- 
ligible then or not, whether it will then 
be satisfactory or not to the adopting 
parents who sit on the front Bench, | 
really do not know. I must, I fear, 
leave that for further explanation. 

With reference to this question of popu- 
lar control, I will only further allude to 
the Clause which deals with new schools. 
It isa most extraordinary thing. If there 
be anything which the local education 
authority ought to be a judge of and 
capable of judging, it is whether there 
should be a new school in a district of its 
area. If it is not fit to judge of such a 
matter as that, it is not fit to judge of 
anything at all in regard to education. 
It is absolutely excluded from judging 
that question, because the Education 
Department are to be the sole judges 
whether there is to be a new school or 
not. If the Education Department thinks 
that there ought to be a new school in 
the district, what happens? Why, the 
“ducation Department summons a 
meeting to inquire whether the local 
education authority is a fit judge of such 
things They invite the people to come, 
and any ten ratepayers can come forward 
and say, ‘‘ The County Council knows 
nothing at all about this. We pray that 
you shall not allow them to erect a new 
school ; our school is the best, and if there 
is to be a new school it is not to be their 
school ; it is a school which we are 
prepared to put up.” What a pre 
dicament to put the County Council in! 
They are to be challenged by outsiders, 
and their views are to be set at naught— 
the views of the education authority. 
What becomes, then, of popular control 
with regard to new schools, and that the 


‘authority are to decide this question 


have not made it clear to the ordinary | 


amongst other things? I call special 
attention to this enactment in this Clause, 
because it is the greatest indignity and dis- 
ability inflicted upon the local authorities 
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that it is possible to conceive. 


{COMMONS} 


It is not, | of the country. In my opinion you are 
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seemingly, the wishes of the parents or showing an absolute distrust of the 
the opinions of the authorities on the | pepular authority, and making it incap- 
spot that are to be considered. Then, as | able of discharging the duties that you 


to ‘the economy of the rates,” is it the | put upon it. 
Education Department in London or the | much longer. 


County Council which is to determine 


I will not detain the House 
I regard this as a bad 


Education Bill. In higher education it 


the disposal of the rates? A thing like supplies resources which are utterly 
that will not be tolerated, and ought not 


to be tolerated, Yet it is seriously pro- 
posed that a matter of this kind shall be 
taken out of the hands of the Council 
and put into the hands of the Education 
Department in Downing Street. Do 
you call that decentralisation? Why, a 
more centralising Bill was never intro- 
duced into this House. It centralises 
everything and every point, and it 
makes the Education Department in 
Downing Street masters of the County 
Council at every step and in every 
department of their work. Therefore, 
to say that this is not a centralising Bill 
is futile; it is contrary to every Clause 
of the Measure. And the opinions of 
the County Councils with regard to it 
have been declared. I have already 
referred to the County Councils Associa- 
tion. It is my belief that they regard 
the manner in which they are dealt with, 
with, if not indignation, resentment. 
They are treated as if they were children. 
They are treated as people who are in- 
capable and incompetent to carry on 
their work if they are not under the 
tutelage and under the rod of the Edu- 
cation Department in every step that 
they have to take. The Council of the 
county which I have the honour to 
represent, have passed a _ resolution 
against this Bill by a majority of twenty- 
nine to sixteen. This body respectfully 
informed the Government that if the 
Bill ‘passed in its present shape this 
Council cannot be responsible for its 
administration.” 1 do not wonder at 
any County Council taking such a view 
of a duty cast upon them when they 
are treated throughout as if they are not 
fit to discharge the office which they are 
called upon to undertake. That is what 
I have to say upon the subject of popular 
control. 

Sir, there are many other features 
of this Bill to which we have great ob- 
jection, but this is a question which 
seriously affects the authority to which 


you are going to transfer the education | 


Sir William Harcourt. 


inadequate. They may be made adequate 
possibly in some of the great towns. As 
far as the country is concerned, you will 
have made no adequate provision, even 
with the alteration of Clause 23, for 
enabling those in the elementary schools 
to get access to higher education. The 
establishments for higher education in 
the rural districts will be few and far 
between, and the children from the 
elementary schools, whom you _ have 
practically excluded by your Bill from 
higher education, by following the 
principle of the Cockerton judgment, will 
not get to the higher educational 
establishments. The amount of money 
you have enabled the County Councils to 
dispose of will not be sufficient for the 
establishment of extensive buildings and 
staff, for the training of teachers, and for 
all the duties which are cast upon these 
bodies in spite of the Amendments made 
in Section 23. Complaints have been 
made of the length of the discussions upon 
the Bill. The length of those discussions 
is due to the incomplete and imperfect 
manner in which the Bill was introduced. 
If you look at the Bill as it is now and as 
it was when it was introduced, you will 
see that the main part—that a great part, 
at all events—of the Bill had not been 
thought out or worked out by the 
Government when it was introduced. It 
cannot be denied that a great part of the 
people of this country are not favourable 
to your Bill. It was a little amusing to 
hear my hon. friend the Member for 
Stretford the other day say that the Bill 
was popular in the North of England. 
He was at once confronted by my hon. 
and learned friend the recently-elected 
Member for Cleveland, which, according 
to my geographical knowledge, is in the 
North of England. As far as we are able 
to test this matter by recent popular 
elections, whether in the municipalities or 
electoral Parliamentary districts, the 
verdict has been unfavourable to the Bill. 
This Bill will go forth to the country—I 
regret it deeply—as a signal not of peace 
but of conflict. There is nobody on the 
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other side of the House who will deny 
that proposition. The Bill destroys all 
that organisation which has been most 
successful in education, and its whole 
object is to promote that system 
which has been the least successful. 


It diminishes public control over 
education as it exists in the School 
Boards. A_ Bill which has_ those 


characteristics in my opinion cannot and 
will not settle the question of national 
education. There remains nothing in 
my opinion for those who desire to see a 
real and sound system of national educa- 
tion established exczpt hereafter to 
struggle eagerly and persistently to 
establish a real popular control over the 
education of the country and to remove 
the influence of sectarian dogmas from the 
education of the people. 


(4.40.) Sirk ROBERT FINLAY: I think | 


that what must have struck every man 
who has been in the House at the close of 
this protracted debate is the deep repose 
that has fallen upon the House now that 
the last stage of the Bill has been entered 
upon. It has had, perhaps, a stormy 
youth, but its old age, so far as its 
career through the House is concerned, 
seems to be perfectly peaceful. [A 
Voice: “Gag.”| The House debated all 
Tuesday, and will be debating all this 
evening, whether the Bill should be read 
a third time, and some people may say 
the debates have been a little dull. If 
there were the intense feeling which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Monmouth has spoken of, it would 
surely have found some manifestation 
on the Benches opposite. But I can see 
little sign in the House of what the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to expect 
—that the Bill will go to the country as 
a message, not of peace, but of war. 
One hon. Gentleman opposite produced 
what he said was a carefully-prepared 
diagram. He held it up, however, at 
such a distance as only to tantalise us, 
and he explained that it showed in great 
detail the rights of popular control and 
the rights of clericalism, and a number 
of other things with which I need not 
trouble the House; but this is not a 
time for diagrams or the discussion of 
details. We are upon the Third Reading | 
of a great measure of national import- | 
ance. The question is whether we are 
going to give up the problem of English | 
education as insoluble. No one can at. 
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present defend the existing state of 
things in this country with regard to 
education; but the difficulties of the 
situation are very largely due to the fact 
that when the State was absolutely 
neglecting its duty of popular education, 
the Church stepped in and covered the 
ground with schools. She was for some 
time the only machinery for giving the 
education which we now recognise it is 
the duty of the Government to supply. 
When the ground has been covered in 
that way we cannot proceed in quite so 


‘symmetrical a manner as if we were 


starting a system for the first time. A 
learned man once said of the English 
alphabet that it was defective, redundant, 
erroneous and inconsistent. All these 
things could be said, I think with perfect 
truth, of the educational system of Eng- 
land at the present time. What are we 
going to do? Some remedy must be 
applied. Everybody is agreed as to that, 
but no one has any remedy to suggest 
except the Bill which is now before the 
House. Hon. Members who object to 
the Bill, say with perfect truth that it is 
not for them at present to prepare an 
alternative measure, but they might 
indicate broadly what competing scheme 
is in the field. Yesterday the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
deen revealed the fact, of which I myself 
was aware, that he had a competing 
scheme ; but he said that he had been 
prevented on two occasions by the 
Closure from bringing it forward, and 
that on the Third Reading of the Bill 
it was too late to discuss its merits. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): The 
Attorney General seems to me to be 
labouring under a defect which has been 
ascribed to my countrymen in not under- 
standing that | was making what was 
perhaps rather a mild joke. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: On the 
contrary, | think the joke a very 
good one, because I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman has not any scheme at 
all. 


Mr. BRYCE: Of course I have a 
scheme. We have all got schemes. 


Str ROBERT FINLAY: Why does 
not the right hon. Gentleman expose 
his scheme to the blasts of criticism ? 
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Mr. BRYCE: Because I know you 
would not take it. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: Why does 
not the right hon. Gentleman tell us| 
there is a better way of dealing with | 
this matter? Why does he lock it up in| 
his own breast? He seems to have | 
treated his scheme like Don Quixote 
treated his second helmet when, with- 
out exposing it to further rude experi- 
ments, he pronounced it to be an 
excellent helmet indeed. To reject 
this measure is really a counsel of 
despair, and equivalent to saying, “‘ We 
may as well give up the problem of 
English education altogether.” From 
time to time a plaintive cry is raised 
during these debates for the Scottish 
system. The Scottish system as it 
exists at the present moment has 
very many and very great merits ; 
it has not the merit which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire ascribed to it. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that the 
interest of the Scotch in, and their passion 
for, education had all been created by 
School Boards. I need hardly tell anyone 
acquainted with Scotland that that 
passion and interest existed long before 
School Boards were heard of, and would 
continue to exist if School Boards should 
ever disappear. Under any system or 
conditions, I believe the people of 
Scotland would insist on having good 
education for their children. 

The Scotch system is one which when- 
ever it has come under discussion has 
produced confusion on the other side of 
the House. If it were proposed to give 
the Scotch system, the question would at 
once arise: Are you prepared to take 
that which is a vital feature of the Scotch 
system, viz., the complete control of the 
local edueation authority over the re- 
ligious education in the schools? When- 
ever the question has been raised some 
hon. Members have replied in the affirm- 
ative, but the great majority in the 


negative. [‘“No.”] Well, a great many 
have. Will anybody say that the Non- 


conformists are prepared to abandon the 
Cowper-Temple Clause? It is perfectly 
notorious that that Clause is regarded by 
the great majority of English Noncon- 
formists as the very ark of the covenant, 
and any man who dared to lay his hand 
upon it would incur their extremest 
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wrath. We have had said to us: “Give 
us the Scotch system, and abolish the 
Cowper-Temple Clause.” 


Mr. LLOYD -GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): Hear, hear ! 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: If I under. 
stand the interruption of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that is what he wants. It might 
suit Wales, but would it suit England ! 
I venture to say that, with the views 
entertained by English Nonconformists, 
to abolish the Cowper-Temple Clause 
would be to throw your whole system of 
local government into confusion. There 
is the keenest feeling on the subject. I 
think it an unreasonable feeling, because, 
naturally, I am in favour of the Scotch 
system and the complete freedom given by 
that system to the local education author- 
ity. But one must recognise facts. It 
is no use trying to legislate regardless 
of the conditions by which the problem 
is complicated. I venture to think that 
the Government would have made a huge 
mistake, for which hon. Members opposite 
would have been prompt to punish them, 
if they had brought forward a proposal 
involving the adoption of the Scotch 
system and the abolition of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause. The problem with which 
the Government had to deal is not an easy 
one, owing to the fact that our system of 
education is so complex, being largely 
the result of voluntary effort, while, at 
the same time the State has stepped in 
and set up, side by side with the volun- 
tary schools, board schools. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Aberdeen talked contemptuously of the 
consideration that the Church — schools 
were there and had to be reckoned with ; 
he dismissed it as the “ bricks-and-mor- 
tar” argument. But these Church 
schools are just as much the property of 
the trustees as the house of the right 
hon. Gentleman is his property. 


Mr. BRYCE: No; they are held 
under trusts. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY : It is perfectly 
true that they are held under trusts; 
but that trust only embodies the desire, 
to which legal effect has been given, of 
those who supplied the money with 
which the school was built. Does the 
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right hon. Gentleman deny that the 
trustees have a legal property in the 
assets available for the purposes of the 
trust? Does he deny that they are 
bound to apply the property to those 
purposes ? Does he propose that wher- 
ever property is held under a public 
trust the State may step in, irrespective 
of any change of circumstances, and 
confiscate that property, applying it to 
other purposes merely on the terms of 
making what they consider to be adequate 
compensation to the owners ? 


Mr. BRYCE: I deny that there is 
any confiscation of property implied, 
and I say that there have been many 
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even though rents were paid, would be 
doing violence to those principles on 
which the courts of law and the Legis- 
lature of this country have been in the 
habit of acting. It is no use saying you 
will pay a rent. The owners of the 
institutions desire them to be applied 
to the purposes for which they were 
established. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouthshire 
was very severe on the Church with 
reference to what he called the bargain 
'she had driven as to the duties to be 
| discharged by the present owners of the 
|schools, the repairs, the sums to be 
| received in respect of endowments and 
I have had occasion 





cases in which changes far more sweeping | to look into this matter, andif the right 
than any we have proposed with regard | hon. Gentleman went into it carefully 
to these trusts have been made, and | he would find that the imposition upon 


wisely made, by the Legislature. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: No one will 
deny that where circumstances have 
widely changed trusts of a public and 
charitable nature may properly be varied 
by the State. But the practical pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman, as 
explained last night, is that the State 
should step in and say: ‘ We are going 
to take these schools, paying you a rent 
for them, and apply them to such educa 
tional purposes as we think proper, not 
being those for which the schools were 
founded.”’ 


Mr. BRYCE: If the hon. and learned 
Member wishes to know the nature of 
my proposal, he will find it in the dis- 
cussions of about a week ago. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: I think I 


dave accurately represented it. 
t 


Mr. BRYCE: Not quite. 


Sik ROBERT FINLAY: Well, very 
nearly. The proposal was to take the 
schools, pay arent, and use them for 
Jurposes other than those for which 
they were established. 


Mr. BRYCE: Not altogether. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: I think I} 





dave stated with sufficient accuracy the | 
uature of the proposal. I venture to| 


‘ay that to expropriate all these schools, | 


| 


'the managers of the duty of executing 
the repairs will bear very hardly on a 
|great many Church schools. That duty 
has been imposed because it seemed to 
the Government to be consistent with 
the scheme of the Bill, and best divided 
the matter as between the managers 
and the local education authority. It 
will impose considerable sacrifices on 
those interested in many of these schools, 
and I believe those sacrifices will be met 
by a system of combination throughout 
the country dioceses. To say that the 
Bill has given to the Church a great deal 
more than she was entitled to is a state- 
ment which no one could make if they 
lad looked into the details. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman said 
it wasa ridiculous thing that the Board of 
Kdueation should be called in to decide 
whether a new school should be a pro- 
vided or wu non-provided school. | think 
it is a most reasonable provision that— 
after the local inquiry, after eliciting 
the opinion of the neighbourhood, 
and taking all the circumstances into 
consideration—the board should beableto 
arbitrate in the interests of all concerned. 
The right hon. Gentleman made another 


| statement which seemed to be calculated 


almost to incite the local authorities to 


'rise in rebellion against such a pro- 


posal. 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Some of 
them have. 


Smr ROBERT FINLAY: I venture to 


say that al] those who are familiar with 
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the extent to which local government is | 


supervised and controlled through the 
machinery of local inquiries agree that 
it would be hopeless to attempt to get 
the local education authorities to engage 


in any such crusade as that which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to ad-. 


vocate. 

We do not say that this Bill is an ideal 
solution of all the difficulties of the case. 
The problem is a very difficult and com- 
plicated one, and what we do say is that 
the Bill is the only practicable solution, 
having regard tothe materials with which 
the Government have had to work. We 
have had to deal with two forces—the 
element of denominational control and 
the element of popular control. I 
believe that under the provisions of the 
Bill those two forces will work together, 
“not by collision, but by pressure.” 
There will not be a series of sharp 
collisions between the denominational 
interest and the local education authority 
as some seem to anticipate; but the two 
forces will work together, the one 
pressing on the other, without friction 
or trouble, with a result which will 
express a system of national education, 
doing no violence to the religious con- 
victions of any large section of the 
people. 

In regard to the question of popular 
control, to which the greater part of his 
speech was devoted, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the County or 
Borough Councils would not really be 
supreme, because they would have educa- 
tion committees. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
they could appoint their own com- 
mittee 


Sm ROBERT FINLAY: The right 
hon. Gentleman went further. I under- 
stood him to say that the Council 
could only act on the advice of the educa- 
tion committee. 


Sir WIILIAM HARCOURT: No, 


no. 


Sir 
if I 
Gentleman. 
the education committee must be con- 


ROBERT FINLAY: I am sorry 
misunderstood 


sulted, and before acting the Council | 


ought to have heard the advice of the 
Sir Robert Finlay. 
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the right hon. | 
What is the fact is that 
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education committee, but that is 
subject to this question, that if the 
Council regard it as a case of emergency 
they need not wait for the report of the 
education committee. As regards the 
powers of the education committee, they 
are only such as the Council think fit to 
delegate to them. The right hon, 
Gentleman did say that the intrusion 
into the committee of outside elements 
was somewhat derogatory to the position 
of the local education authority. I do 
not share that view. I believe that the 
local education authority will welcome 
the presence on the education com- 
mittee of those who have special 
knowledge of the circumstances of the 
schools in the district or have special 
knowledge in education matters. 


Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
not leave it to the Councils ? 


Sm ROBERT FINLAY: We are 
preparing a scheme for the whole 
country, and we have thought it right 
in that scheme to lay down those con- 
ditions which seem to make more for 
the harmonious working of the plan, 
and I venture to think that it is no use 
to say “Why not leave it to the 
Councils?” if the scheme is the best 
scheme for achieving a successful result. 
The right hon. Gentleman has criticised 
the power of appointment of the County 
Councils in regard to those nominated 
to serve on those bodies. I do not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman's 
statement was quite accurate, but 
I will not weary the House by 
referring to the admirable and 
clear statement made on this point 
by my hon. friend the Secretary to 
the Board of Education. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member _ for 
West Monmouthshire proceeded to deal 
with the question of the control of 
the local education authority over secular 
education, and he said that it was nota 
real and effective control. On this point 
I should like to quote what was said on 
the 7th of November by the right hon 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Aberdeen. He said :— 

“ They had yr grey denominational schools 
to the control of the local authority for all 
purposes of secular instruction. Therefore, 8 
far as secular instruction was concerned the 
| denominational schools were on a level with 
| other schools.” 


Why 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: But an | right hon. Gentleman is really under a 
appeal is given to the Education Depart- | complete mistake, as he will find if he 
ment. will look at the termsof Clause 7, which 

provide that— 

Sir ROBERT FINLAY: I am point-! «The managers of the schools shall carry 
ing out that the right non. Gentleman out any directions of the local education 
the Member for South Aberdeen stated, authority as to the secular instruction to be 
and correctly stated, that as regards the °'*°™ ; 
control of secular education the denomi- There follows later in the Clause a 
national schools were on the same %¢ction which provides that any question 
footing as the board schools. The whole 4FSing between the managers and the 
fallacy of the right hon. Gentleman's | !ocal education authority shall be 
argument on this point is that he very determined by the Board of Education. 
much exaggerates the functions and 
office of the managers as against the SiR WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
local education authorities. Every one) overrules the former provision. 
knows who has read the Bill that the | 
managers are bound to obey the instruc. SIR ROBERT FINLAY: I really do 
tions of the local education authority in 20t think that this point has been con- 
every matter relating to secular instruc- | tested seriously by anybody except the 
tion, and if they do not obey those Tight hon. Gentleman Opposite since it 
instructions the local education authority Was explained. This point has been ex- 
may step in and themselves see that | plained over and over again. The 
their instructions are carried out. | Clause says— 

| ‘*The managers of the school shall carry 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: But if | t, any directions of the local education 

there is a difference between them it | authority as to the secular instruction. 


must go to the Education Department, giz WILLIAM HARCOURT: They 
to whom the final appeal is given. | may appeal against it. 
| 
Sir ROBERT FINLAY: No, no! | Sm ROBERT FINLAY: No, they 
‘cannot; the Board of Education must 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : It says | accept the law as it is declared by 
so in the Bill. | statute, and if the statute says in 
'terms that any direction given by the 
Sir ROBERT FINLAY: I will deal | local education authority is to be 
with that point in a moment. The fact/carried out by the managers, the 
that the local education authority have | managers must carry it out. 
the power of so stepping in will prevent | 
anyfrictionarising. Iftherehadbeenno| Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey): 
remedy at the command of the local| The only question arising is as to 
education authority it is conceivable that | whether they have carried out the 
a wrong-headed board of managers might | directions or not. 
set themselves up against the local 
education authority, but as soon asthey| Sir ROBERT FINLAY: That is 
realise that the local education authority | another matter. If the question is 
can step in and themselves do the act|as to whether the direction has been 
they know that resistance is futile and| carried out, then the Board of 
the apprehended collision will never take | Education might have to decide. 
place. It will be another casein which but it would be a very barren field, 
the bodies established under this Bill} because the local education authority 
will achieve the desired result, not by a| might give another direction and might 
collision but by pressure. The right | insist on that being carried out. 
hon. Gentleman said that what he had| The right hon. Gentleman has also 
in his mind was the appeal to the Board | touched on the question of religious edu 
of Education which was given in a case : cation, and, of course, no one can do so 
of difference between the managers and | without naming that Clause which will 
the local education authorities. The| render my hon. and gallant friend the 
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Member for the Newport Division of 
Shropshire immortal. On more than 
one occasion | have stated my view of 
the effect of that Clause. If ‘the trust 
deeds provide for the reference to a 
bishop on the question of what is 
appropriate religious teaching, having 
regard to the tenets of the denomination, 
that reference will not be, interfered 
with ; but, as regards the whole manage- 
ment and contro! of the giving of that 
religious instruction, how and by whom 
it isto be given, the effective power of 
decision rests without appeal with the 
managers. My right hon. triend the 
Member for Cambridge University seems 
to express some apprehensions as to how 
this Clause may work. I do not share 
those apprehensions ; I believe that the 
people are perfectly ready and willing to 
welcome the guidance of the clergy, and 
that it is only in very rare cases, where 
the clergman is very extreme or wrong- 
headed—for there are such cases in all 
professions—-that there will be any 
danger of collision. In such cases, the 
managers, of course, within the terms of 
the trust deed as to the nature of the 
religious instruction, must have the last 
word. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that different views are entertained with 
regard to the meaning of the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause, but I would remind the 
House that no Amendment was moved 
to the Clause in Committee, or, at all 
events, was not pressed. 


Lorpv HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : 
On the contrary, I moved Amendments 
which were much more intelligible than 
the Clause. 


Sm ROBERT FINLAY: They were 
not pressed. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: Not to a 
division, but they were put from the 
Chair and negatived. 


{COMMONS} 
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Str ROBERT FINLAY: That is what 
is generally spoken of as not being 
pressed. I agree that our debates since 
have shown very considerable difference 
of opinion as to the meaning and effect 
of this Clause. The fact that sucha 
difference of opinion exists, in my view 
renders it eminently desirable that when 
this Clause is discussed in another place 
such alterations shall be made as will 
put its meaning beyond all dispute. We 
know that others may think differently, 
but it is not as if the difference of 
opinion on the meaning of this Clause 
was to be measured by the side of 
the House on which hon. Gentlemen sit. 
It is not that the Government takes one 
view of the meaning of this Clause and 
that hon. Members on this side of the 
House agree with them, while hon. 
Members on the other side take a different 
view. The differences on this Clause are 
not coincident with the division of polities, 
If they were some such suggestion might 
be made as was thrown out in the re- 
marks of my right hon. friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury the other night as 
to the division of opinion on subjects of 
this kind when they are raised in this 
House. I have always maintained that 
my right hon. friend would have been a 
great lawyer—a very great lawyer. The 
differences of opinion with regard to this 
Clause are not coincident with the 
differences of political opinion in the 
House, and I am bound to say this, that 
{ have been very much struck in the 
somewhat protracted and very keen 
debates on this Bill with the fairness of 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. Time after 
time it has, of course, been my duty to 
the best of my ability to state my views 
as to the construction of particular 
portions of the Bill. Debate has often 
arisen on the question whether that was 
the true interpretation or not. On 
several occasions hon. and __ learned 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, dealing with matters as to ques- 


| tions of law, have interposed and expressed 


Sirk ROBERT FINLAY: On the 
whole, the action of my noble friend was 
very platonic when the Amendment was 
before the House. The Amendments 
were not pressed. 


Lord HUGH CECIL: They were 
negatived without a division. 


Sir Robert Finlay. 


their concurrence in the view I have 
ventured to express as being the true 
meaning of the Clause, and have in this 
way avoided the partisanship of the mere 
politician. I think it only fair that I should 


acknowledge in this matter what I may 


call the intellectual honesty of the mem- 
bers of my profession on the other side 
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of the House. It is what everyone would 
have expected who knows the profession, 
and, therefore, I think it is not unsuitable 
that I should express the sense I myself 
entertain. 

House — and 


On this side of the 


this is what I wish to direct attention | 
to—there has been considerable diver- | 
gence of opinion as to the meaning of the | 


Kenyon-Slaney Clause, and it is for that 


reason that I, speaking for myself, think | 
it most desirable that when this measure | 
goes to another place this controversy | 


should be finally settled, and settled in 
two directions. 
think I have seen symptoms in some of 
the speeches of my noble friend the 
Member for Greenwich of a disposition 
to contend that the wording of the 
earlier part of the Clause is somewhat 
ambiguous, and that the provision that 
the religious instruction should be given 
in accordance with the trust deed would 
really incorporate all the provisions of the 


trust deed as to the superintendence of | 
the clergy apart from the right of con- | 
I think it is per- | 


trol of the managers. 
fectly clear that construction is impossible. 
In the second place, I entertain a strong 
personal opinion that if a trust deed 
has provided for the decision of a ques- 
tion of what is the religious teaching of 
the denomination by some ecclesiastical 
authority, it is much more proper and 
decorous that it should be decided by 
that authority than that it should be 
wrangled over by the managers them- 
selves, with the vision of a revision by a 
court of law in the background. I 
certainly should welcome any addition to 
the Clause which will put it beyond the 
reach of controversy that the construction 
of the Clause is what I have already said 
it must be, if you take it as a whole 
—namely, that the power of decision 
by a suitable authority is not inter- 
fered with by the control given to 
the managers. We have been told by 
my noble friend who interrupted me 
just now that it would be perfectly 
amazing to make any distinction in this 
matter between doctrine and machinery. 
[ can assure my noble friend that by 
his remarks on that subject he has made 
a great deal more of it than I have done. 
It is unfortunately true that in the 
history of the Church questions of 
government, of rites and ceremonies, of 
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In the first place, I | 
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procedure, and of machinery have ab- 
sorbed an amount of attention which 
might more worthily have been devoted 
to the weightier matters of the law; 
but to import matters of that sort as to 
Church government and as to proper 
procedure in giving religious instruction 
in a school is to me an astounding state- 
ment. If I may venture to say so to 
my noble friend, it shows an amount of 
' confusion which is possible only in one 
who for the moment has lost himself in 
the mist of ecclesiastical controversy. 
Where are such pretensions to stop? 
|Is it to be said that no mother is to be 
allowed to teach her children religion 
unless she is under the immediate super- 
intendence of a clergyman? Is she to 
take out a licence for that purpose? I 
shall not enlarge on that subject, but it 
‘is rather a striking thing that claims 
of this kind should ever have been 
seriously advanced by the great Protes- 
tant Church of England. 
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Lorp HUGH CECIL: My hon. and 
learned friend must not suppose that I 
_admit that he understands my point. or 
‘that he has correctly represented it. 


| Sm ROBERT FINLAY: I dare say 
|my hon. friend shrinks from the con- 
clusion. 

| Lorp HUGH CECIL: No; I shrink 
from the incapacity of the legal mind to 
understand the matter. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: I infer that 
my noble friend shares with the lay 
mind the propensity, when it is con- 
victed of inaccuracy, to ride off on 
the plea that it is a legal quibble. 
This Bill will soon pass into law. It will 
pass from the debates of this House, and 
we believe that it will go out into the 
country and will have the effect of secur- 
ing that for every English child there 
shall be available the best education that 
can be given by this country. I do not 
very much like some of that educational 
slang with which we have become familiar 
in the House lately. We have been told 
over and over again that this Bill esta- 
blishes the “ladder” system. One would 
suppose that it establishes some new 
system of gymnastic exercise. What this 
Bill does is that it secures a career open 
to talent ; it secures good education for 
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every child born in the country. Every- 
one recognises that ability occurs as 
frequently among the children of the 
poor as among the children of those who 
are better off. The object of this Bill is 
to secure that every child shall have the 
opportunity of seeing what is in him, and 
of rising, if his capacities fit him for it, 
to even the highest position which is 
attainable. I need not go into the pro- 
vision this Bill makes to secure that 
elementary instruction shall be thoroughly 
given. Many of the Church schools have 
been on a level with the best board 
schouls with regard to efficiency, but un- 
fortunately it is the case that in a great 
many other instances, owing to the want 
of funds they have stood on a lower 
level. That will be made good by the 
Bill. Secondary education will be pro- 
vided, and every child may pass from a 
good elementary to a good secondary 
school if fit for it. 

I would just call the attention 
of the House to one most valuable 
provision of the Bill which I think has 
been a good deal overlooked. It is con- 
tained in the second  sub-Section 
of Clause 23. By that, power is given to 
the local education authority, with the 
consent of the Board of Education, to 
extend the age limit for attendance at 
elementary schools “in the case of any 
such school if no suitable higher education 
is available within a reasonable distance 
of the school.” I regard that as a most 
valuable provision. It entirely obviates 
the remark I have sometimes heard made 
that there may be a difficulty under the 
system established in the way of a child 
who wishes to pass on to a secondary 
school if that school is at some distance. 

This Bill I regard as a great democratic 
measure, and I believe it will be recognised 
as such. I was astounded to hear— 
“amazed,” I think, was the word used by 
my noble friend—the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Aberdeen say 
that the working men had condemned 
the measure because they thought it 
sacrificed their interest to that of the 
clergy. What I would say is this, that 
such ideas might obtain some currency 
during the autumn campaign. No doubt 
at that time there was an enormous 
amount of very gross misrepresentation 
as to the nature and effect of the Bill. 
I have been told that a great many 
working men were under the impression 
that it was a Bill to abolish the board 


Sir Robert Finlay. 


{COMMONS} 
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schools. I have heard hon. Members in 
this House very often, when they meant 
to talk of a board school talk of a School 
Board. The impression received currency 
on account of the misrepresentations of 
some who were interested in stirring 
up the agitation against the Bill; but 
these misrepresentations have really in 
many cases been so gross that they could 
not bear the light, and they have dis- 
appeared in the course of the thorough 
discussion the Bill has undergone in 
Committee. I believe the working men 
will appreciate the true character of this 
Bill. They will take the measure of the 
Bill, and they will take the measure of 
those who desire to utilise them for 
political purposes. The Bill is in all 
essentials what it was when introduced 
into the House. I do not believe that 
there ever has been a Bill of so much 
importance which has passed through 
the House less changed than this 
Bill has done. Reference has been made 
over and over again to the changes which 
have been made. The Government 
have not been deaf to suggestions. We 
have developed the Bill where it was 
desirable, and made clear what was 
already implied. The Bill upon which 
we have been engaged so long will very 
soon be tested in actual work. All those 
‘*Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire,” 


which the imagination of hon. Gentle 
men on the plattorm during the autumn 
conjured up, have now - disappeared 
before the light of day. The working 
of the Bill as an Act will be in the 
hands of the country, and I believe 
that the practical genius and the sound 
common-sense of the English people will 
show that this is a measure which works 
without friction and worthily achieves 
those great results for which it is 
intended. 


(5.30.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I 
agree with the Attorney General 
that there has been no_ substantial 
change in the character of the Bill. 
It is just as bad now as it was six months 
ago. There are no improvements in it. 
There is just as much public control and 
just as much sectarianism, and perhaps 
a little more. But I was exceedingly 
surprised to hear the hon. and learned 
Gentleman say that this was a Bill to 
enable children of capacity to rise to the 
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highest positions. Possibly the hon. and| wich suggests, but shrinks from 
Jearned Gentleman was not thinking of |the Manitoba, Ontario, and New 
the Nonconformist pupil teachers, who| South Wales systems. Both those 
can never hope to rise beyond the pupil | systems have worked well and have 
teacher stage. They can obtain assistant | eliminated the religious controversy for 
masterships, but never rise to the highest | ever. Everybody who knows the evil 
positions inthe schools. Before the hon.| which this religious controversy has 
and learned Gentleman makes any more wrought knows how necessary it is to 
statements 1 should advise him to read eliminate it. These two systems, which 
the Bill. found acceptance not merely among 
With regard to the Kenyon-Slaney | the moderate men of both sides but 
Amendment, I am not going to among men like the hon. Member for 
take part in the brilliant ping-pong Tunbridge, whois not generally regarded 
match between the noble Lord the as moderate on Church matters, are put 
Member for Greenwich and _ the /|on one side for the sake of perpetuating 
Attorney General ; but I thought it was a system which only keeps up the 
a significant admission to make on the | bitterness and irritation which has been 
Third Reading, that this Amendment is the bane of education for the last fifty 
to be changed in another place. What years. I believe either of those alterna- 
has happened to induce them to mutilate tives would have been more popular. 
this Amendment to such an extent ? The Government’s scheme has not the 
think it has something to do with what advantage of being really popular. 
the hon. and learned Gentleman calls, Where is the popular feeling in favour 
not collision but pressure. With regardto of the Bill? It has been repudiated 
the Scotch system. The learned Attor-|on every occasion when the test of 
ney General said that the Scotch system | popular opinion has been applied. Those 
had been repudiated by the majority were remarkable figures published in 
of the Members sitting on this side. He Zhe Times yesterday as to the results 
was challenged on that statement. We of the municipal contests. Wherever 
asked him to name one person who in there have been contests on the issue 
any way repudiated it, and he could not of the Education Bill they have resulted 
do so. He said it had been repudiated | in large majorities against it. Although 
by the majority. That is not my view/109 Unionist Members have been 
at all. Then he said this was not an returned as against fifty-three Liberal 
ideal solution. I was glad to hear that Members, still, in the municipal contests, 
statement. At any rate it is not the there has been a majority of five to 
best. There are two alternatives which foyr against the Education Bill. That 
would have been better than the present js a remarkable indication of the state 
Bill I agree with the Colonial Secretary | of public opinion in the only way in 
that probably the best system is a system | which we can test it at the present 
where the control is in the hands of the | moment. And every attempt to get 
people and the education given in the | yp a counter-agitation has failed. The 
schools is absolutely unsectarian, and I | Albert Hall meeting was not a public 
also agree that there is no chance of the | meeting, though the clergy acted as 
people accepting such a system ; but even | recruiting sergeants ad hoc. There was 
without that there are two systems which | one exception. There was a smoking 
are better. The Scotch system is better. concert held in support of the Bill 
The Scotch system obtains now in some ggmewhere in the South of England. 
of the most important centres in Wales.' So little confidence had those who 
In the Rhondda Valley, for instance, organised it in the Bill that they 
where every denomination agreed to appealed with influences spirituous 
develop a syllabus of religious instruc-| rather than spiritual in their nature, 
tion, drafted by the vicar of the parish, | and thought it best to pass the 
and there there is perfect peace. Ihave | resolution and to say as little as 
seen the Scotch system at work, and it is | possible about it. ‘‘ Captain Cook kindly 
a success. Then there is the other’ gave a number of selections on his fine 
alternative which the hon. and learned | double-trumpet instrument,” and he 
Gentleman the Member for Green- | sang to this great meeting in support 
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of the Bill, “Wait till the clouds roll 


Kenyon-Slaney Amendment he sang 
“‘The Happy Family,” and ended up 


effect was good, because I see it ended 
in an “unanimous and enthusiastic” 
resolution in favour of the Education 
Bill. With that exception I have failed 
to find any indication of the opinion 
of the people in this country in favour 
of it. 

Why, Sir, any system you could find 
in force in any part of the Empire 
would be better than this. It does not 
really produce a settlement, but quite 
the reverse. It converts the precarious 
holding that a favoured sect had upon 
the education of the children of the 
land into a freehold, but we shall con- 
tinue to contest the title, and we shall 
appeal to a higher tribunal and reverse 
the decision. The result of this religious 
element has been that this country is the 
most backward of all really civilised 
countries in its educational system, 
and this is the country which can best 
afford to do the best for education and 
least afford to do the worst. We depend 
more upon education than any of our 
great rivals, yet compare the educational 
system of thiscountry, not with the United 
States, but with a little country like 
Switzerland. What is the remarkable 
way in which it works out? I take my 
figures from the excellent Reports supplied 
by the Board of Education. I find that 
while England spends a farthing per head 
of the population on secondary education, 
Wales spends twenty times that, and 
Switzerland spends fifty-five times as 
much. 


size and population. Let us take those. 
I find in Berne they spend £147,000 out of 


the common cantonal rates on education, 
In Berne 

there are seventy-three secondary schools, | 
of fine | 


and Gloucester spends £7,000. 


ene university, one _ school 
arts, one veterinary school, five training 


colleges for primary teachers, and one | 
training college for secondary teachers ; | 


in Gloucester there is one training college 
for the whole of that part of the country 


{COMMONS} 


| Berne ? 
by,’’ and by way of referring to the| better? Is Gloucester cheese even better? 
'I am very doubtful of it. 
comparison from another point of view. 
with “Good Old Joe.” It was a little | 


irrelevant to the Education Bill, but its | 


The county of Gloucester and | 
the Canton of Berne are comparable in | 


| half. 


and not only from Gloucester, and no | total expenditure for police in Gloucester 
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Are the morals of Gloucester 
Take the 


You find this little country, Switzerland, 
doing ten times as much for education as 
these rich counties of England, but, on 
the other hand, the police rate of 


| Gloucester is four times as much as that 


of Berne. 


Sr JOHN DORINGTON (Glou- 


'cestershire, Tewkesbury): Does the hon. 


Gentleman say the police rate of Glou- 
cester is higher than the police rate of 
the other counties of England ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: No, I said it 
was higher than that of Berne. 


Sirk JOHN DORINGTON : It is not 
above the general average of England. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I am not 
saying it is. I suggest that the police 
rate in Berne is one-fourth what it is in 
Gloucester. 


What is 
What is 


Sir JOHN DORINGTON : 
the police rate in Switzerland ? 
it in the pourd ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: If the hon. 
Member had known the rating system of 
Switzerland he would not have asked 
that question. 


Sm JOHN DORINGTON: Then 


you cannot make a comparison. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: If the hon. 
Member challenges me I will give him 
the exact figures. £50,000 is spent in 
Gloucester for police —— 


Sir JOHN DORINGTON: You are 


nearly doubling the amount. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Perhaps tho 
hon. Member will state the exact sum. 


Sm JOHN DORINGTON: It is 


about £30,000. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: That is about 
If the hon. Baronet tells me the 


secondary schools set up from public | is only £30,000, I accept his statement ; 


funds. What advantage has Gloucester 
got? Is its theology better than that of 


Sir Robert Finlay. 


but I suggest to him that the total for 
local and imperial police is £60,000, of 
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which the State pays half. I simply in-! naturally in the interest of the system 
stanced this in order to point out how back- | in which he is most interested he will 
ward we are compared withother countries. use his position to cripple that system he 
This is due very largely to the fact that least believes in. On the other hand, 
sectarian controversy has kept us back, what happens? You not only get the non- 
I do not say that a denominationalsystem provided men trying to cripple the 
is necessarily incompatible with good provided schools, but the men opposed 
education; that is not the question. to the sectarian schools doing their best 
Where you get a homogeneous people it to keep down the expenditure of those 
does not much matter, thereis not much schools. So you get this rivalry, not 
harm then, but when you have the to raise the level of education, but to 
people split up into fifty different sects depreciate it, and you place religious 
there are only two alternatives which zeal permanently against educational 
could be adopted. You must either | efficiency in this country. 

deal with the question as the United 
States deals with it, by keeping out all 
religious dogma, or, as some of the 
Colonies have done, by giving facilities 
with complete popular control. 


There is another element which this Bill 
introduces for the first time—the dis- 
tracting influence of religious controversy 
in local administration. If you introduce 
é ' religion into any question it is a matter so 

Let me point out one or two instances absorbing in debate that that element 
where I think the perpetuation of this must dominate every other minor con- 
sectarian system damages education. For sideration. If anyone wants to know how 
one thing, it preserves a dual control, i! distracting this religious element in 
that is a proper description of what will | administration is, let him look at the 
happen after this Bill becomes law, a debates of this House. The Prime 
very bad principlein any kind of inanage- | Minister complained that education was 
ment. In some of the functions the scarcely heard of in the debates, and 
managers will be subordinate to the | that every debate had gone back to the 
local authority ; in others the managers | same old religious discussion. As long as 
will divide the authority with the | religion was mixed up with administration 
Councils; in others the managers will that result can only be expected. It is 
be superior to the Councils; in others | the most important element, and how can 
the authority will be divided between | You keep it under ? You are bound to get 
the managers. the clergyman, and the | to it; that is what we complain of. Take 
Bishop, which is the Kenyon-Slaney | the Kenyon-Slaney discussion, and in 
plot. Again, it would be divided between ‘escribing it in that way I do not refer 
the managers, the Council, and the Board | t© the hon. and gallant Member as a man, 
of Education ; indeed, nobody can tell but to the hon. Member as an institution. 
in whom the powers are vested. This I watched it as an impartial observer, I 
is not dual control ; itis multiple control, took no part in the action, I thought it 
and it is impossible to have an efficient | bo better “~ ep out of “s = . ne 
system under it. These sectarian dif- low’ Chur hn oa poh res 5 tet 
ferences which you are keeping alive (OW ~lUrcnes Omns Sa Sere 


‘mG tila 46 altane You | there was cross-firing by Nonconformists 
é fon mage —ee ou! and Roman Catholics, and for a humorous 
will have men going on to these bodies 


purely and solely to keep down the level non-combatant I thought it looked too 


: : ; dangerous, and I took cover. What 
of School Board efficiency in the interest happened ? For two days you felt it 
of the rival concern. It is exactly as if, 


; . |coming. There were important Amend- 
you had a man with a trading concern | ments on the Paper, but the House had 
of his own going on to the board of arrival no patience with them, management, 
concern. What would hedo? He would | control, appointment of teachers ; excel- 
resist the sinking of capital for the! lent Amendments which ought to have 
purposes of improving and increasing | been discussed from a business point of 
the trade of the concern on the board of | view. But we passed them all over ; we 
which he sat, in the interests of his own | wanted to get to religion, and when it was 
concern; and when you put a man in- | reached we said, “Thank heaven, here is 
terested in voluntary schools on the | religion at last ; now for a row.” It was 
management of a provided school, | like a whirlpool. You felt its power of 
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suction days beforehand, drawing every- 
thing to it with increasing celerity. 
hon. friend the Member for North Cam- 


berwell, whom I expected to see a rock in | 


the rapids, was swept away like a lath, and 
for hours this House swirled round and 


round in the vortex of a mad frenzy of | 
theological controversy. On the follow- | 


ing day who was here? Not many. The 
House looked like a meeting of the 
Corporation after a big City dinner. That 
is what will happen all through thecountry. 
Directly you bring in religion it will be 
the dominant consideration in every 
discussion. I speak as an alderman of 
long standing. What do hon. Members 


{COMMONS} 


y} | administration ? County councillors will 
My. 
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be whipped up, as the laity of the Church 
were whipped up by the bishops and 
clergy for the Albert Hall meeting, and 
no time will be allowed for the discussion 
of the really important business of the 
Council. They will want to get to the 
religious controversy. There will be 
closure by compartments introduced in 
every County Counc! in the land. 


That is what you will get. In every 


think the Agenda Paper will be like ? | 


You will probably see on the County 
Council Agenda Paper questions affecting 
roads and bridges and the like, all matters 
affecting the comfort, business, and con- 
venience of the people very largely, and— 
after this Bill is passed—probably the 
expediency of adding a new wing to the 
county lunatic asylum. But, whatever is 
on and whatever is off, one thing is 
certain, that on the subject of education 
there will be a long list of Motions. From 
one part of the county there will be a 
row about the appointment, and in 
another about the dismissal of teachers ; 
the Anglican maypole will come up for 
discussion ; complaints will be made that 
one denomination is being unduly favoured 
in the matter of schools, while another 
denomination will be complaining that 
they are not favoured enough, and there 
will be controversies about the violation of 
the Conscience Clause. Endless questions 
will crop up. 

You may say, “Nothing of this kind 
occurred in Wales,” and that is true, 
because we introduced into our inter- 
mediate Education Act, with the consent of 
the Unionist Government, a Clause that 
no dogmatic formulary of any kind should 
be taught in the schools. What is the 
result? There is not five minutes given 
to the discussion of religious controversy 
in the County Councils of Wales from one 
end to the other. We keep it all outside, 
and that is what you want to do here if 
you want to do business for education. 
Why you should introduce these matters 
I have never been able to understand. 
Supposing these items came last on the 
Agenda Paper, will there be any patience 


shown to discuss roads and bridges, or | 


other humdrum and dull, but very neces- 
sary and important, matters of local 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


| 


County and Town Council the question 
of the repression of popery in the village 
schools will be debated, whereas they 
ought to be discussing the suppression 
of swine fever. The Thirty-nine Articles 
will become part of the Standing Orders 
of every Town Council; you will have 
Kenyon-Slaneys arising in every county, 
keeping watchand ward over villageCecils. 
This is the state of things that will arise. 

What on earth have these dogmas to 
do with religion? One hon. Member 
says it is the right of the parent. What 
right has the parent to divtate to the 
State that the State should at its own 
expense teach any theology? I do not 
know that the parents have a right to 
demand that the State should teach 
anything. It is not a question of the 
right of the parent, but of the interest 
of the community, and is it in the 
interest of the community that it 
should intervene in these squabbles 
between forty or fifty different sects? 
You cannot say the Church has a 
right and the Primitive Methodists have 
not. If all these exercise their rights 
you split up education and shatter it to 
atoms Lord Salisbury said with regard 
to India that the Government had a 
great horror of using its authority as a 
partisan of one religion more than 
another. Those were wise words, and 
I wish the statesmanship which is good 
enough to be applied to the people of 
India could be applied to the people of 
England and Wales. It is altogether a 
question of the interest of the community. 
I do not know that the community 
has a right to teach theology, but hon. 
Members opposite ought to be logical. 
If it is the business of the community to 
teach theology it should not confine the 
theology to one kind. Hon. Members 
say “But we have an Established 
Church,” but the same arguments as 


they use can be used in favour of the 
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unendowed Churches and schools. The | 
hon. and learned Member for Stretford 
a few days ago said, “ Take care that 
you do not offend the clergy, for if you 
do, the moment their energies are with- 
drawn from these schools they will dis- 
appear.” If they did, what becomes of this 
great craving of hundreds and thousands 
of parents for definite Christian teaching 
if this is simply a Clerical agitation ? 
Hon. Members opposite say dogma is 
essential. Who at the present moment 
is their ideal of a great British patriot ? 
The Member for West Birmingham— 
the right hon. Gentleman who belongs 
to the least orthodox of the Churches ; 
he is not a_ believer in the dogmatic 
religion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, and yet nobody 
doubts the genuineness of his patriotism. 
Dogma, therefore, even from the point 
of view of hon. Gentlemen opposite, is 
not essential to British statesmanship. 
{ am not sure that the Prime Minister 
is not a schismatic, according to the 
notions of the noble Lord. Even he is 
not safe, if it depends upon dogma. He 
is the sort of man that the noble Lord 
prays the Good Lord to deliver us from 
on Sundays and Feast days. 

Atter all, these are not the things that 
make a good citizen. Look at the things 
that are asked to be taught. I am sorry 
to have to refer to them, but when our 
religion demands it these things must be 
mentioned. What is it the Church asks 
should be taught ? It teaches a truncated 
Creed. Take the two or three things 
wherein the Churches really differ. They 
are not things you ought to teach 
children. Take the doctrine of the god- 
father and the godmother. Those who 
have got them are within the sphere of 
influence of a religious organisation. 
Therefore, they do not need them. As 
for those who have not got them, why 
on earth should they be harassed and 
tormented for not having them? It is 
not to them you ought to talk; it is to 
the parents The children cannot mend 
it, so what is the good of talking about 
it in school? Or take the theory about 
being humble and lowly to your betters. 
That is really teaching a political creed. 
Let me give an example—I am not talk- 
ing of those creeds whichsomeof theclergy 
believe in. Take a thing of this sort— 
werepidiate it and say you have no} 
right to teach it. ‘Order yourselves 
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lowly and reverently to all your betters.’’ 
That is all right—but it depends upon 
who your betters are. Those who are 
taught in the training colleges, which are 
maintained at the public expense, are in- 
structed how they are to explain these 
things. “Who are our betters? Those 
in a higher position than ourselves, either 
by birth, wealth, or office.” I wonder if 
the noble Lord the Member for Green- 
wich acts up to that. How does he treat 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ? 
Does he show him that deference which 
is due to his Catechismal superiority? As 
a true son of the Catechism I am myself 
always perplexed how toact. I meet many 
men; I know nothing about their 
worldly circumstances, and have no time 
to look into their family pedigree. What 
am I todo? Should I say, “Iam ata 
loss to know whether you ought to take 
off your hat to me, or I to you. Would 
you mind, in order to assist me, telling 
me what your balance at your banker's 
is?” If I get the answer, “It is so 
much,” I am to immediately take off 
my hat and say, ‘Sir, your obedient 
servant.” J say they have no right to 
teach this repulsive snobbery. [Cheers 
and cries of “Oh.”] It is this repulsive 
snobbery from. which the Garpenter’s 
Son suffered. I have seen columns in 
The Times filled with this: ‘‘ Undenomi- 
national teaching in the Board Schools 
is obnoxious to Churchmen.” To teach 
kindness, goodness, honesty, purity, 
temperance, charity—this is undenomi- 
national, obnoxioustoall good Churchmen! 
To teach them to cringe before wealth ; 
yes, this is pure religion and undefiled, 
and therefore you ought to endow it. 
It is perfectly definite. You are to order 
yourselves humbly and lowly to wealth. 
That is not the teaching I would have. 
I would rather have the words which the 
American ‘schools teach: “If any man 
be grewt among you let him be your 
servant.” All the great Presidents of 
America have been poor men without a 
pedigree. 

I have only one word to add. There 
is a clear issue before the country. 
Public control—yes, and if you are going 
to teach religion in the schools, teach it 
from the Book which is acceptable to all 
Christians. Give the Bible to the children. 
It is done by the board schools, and I 
have seen even bishops commend the 
way it is explained. There is one thing 
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that always struck me about these tenets 
of the Church Catechism—how irrelevant 
they are to the real perils that children 
have to encounter in life. Give the 
children the Bible if you want to teach 
them the Christian faith. Let it be 
expounded to them by its Founder. Stop 
this brawling of priests in and around | 
the schools, so that the children may | 
hear Him speak to them in His own words. | 
I appeal to the House of Commons now, | 
at the eleventh hour, to use its great | 
influence and lift its commanding voice | 
and say, “Pray silence for the Master.” | 


*(6.12.) Mr. PLUMMER (Newcastle-on- | 
Tyne): Very early in the Autumn Session, 
I believe before the Autumn Session com- 
menced, the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, speaking outside this House 
with all that delightful contempt for 
accuracy of description with which he so 
often entertains us, described the Govern- 
ment and this Bill as a hen sitting on | 
an addled egg, the chicken from which 
would get lost in the November fogs, but | 
today we see that the chicken has come 
safely through the November fogs, and 
is about to be sent forth a thriving | 
bird, destined to become a_ veritable 
Methuselah among fowls. Not a few on 
both sides of the House, I am glad to 
think, are prepared to attribuie this 
result, to a large extent, to the skilful 
leadership of the Prime Minister, of whom | 





the Leader of the Opposition, in these | 
education debates, truly said the other 
evening, “That if he had to hang a man | 
he would take care to do it with a silken 
cord.” When the country heard the Bill | 
described as “ conceived in sin and shapen | 
in iniquity "—a description which I was | 
glad to hear the hon. Member for Old- | 
ham repudiate with contempt—when the | 
country heard of “School Boards being | 
butchered to make a parson’s holiday ”— 
a phrase easily recognised as being by the 
author of the other historical phrase with 
regard to “smoking hecatombs of slaugh- 
tered babes ”—it soon came to the con- 
clusion that the Bill could not be so bad 
as it was painted, and it was then an easy 
step to arrive at—the further con- 
clusion that it was a much better Bill 
than it at first expected. Now I 
think it is generally recognised that 
the agitation is dying down, if it is not 
already dead, and the task with which | 
hon. Members opposite are face to face 
at the present moment is that of 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 








{COMMONS} Bill, 


_it has entirely missed fire. 


| were. 


| politically of 
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devising some means or method by which 
to keep it alive. On that point I cannot 
expect my opinion to be taken as of much 
value, but fortunately I have the direct 
testimony of the Free Church Federa- 
tion, because the Rev. Dr. Guinness 
Rogers stated the other day at a meeting 
in the Farringdon Hall that there was 
a danger before the Act came into opera- 
tion of a subsidence of the zeal which 
was now slitring them, and that every 
means must be taken to keep it alive, 
“every means” being pleasantly sug- 
gestive of the fact that ‘‘ the resources of 
civilisation are not yet exhausted.” [| 
can almost imagine the death-bed scene. 
'I think I see Dr. Clifford fittingly in 
‘attendance on the dying patient ; the 
| Leader of the Opposition present, with 


| some doubt as to whether he wishes the 


agitation to expire or to recover, and the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
vigorously, but in vain, trying to keep 


‘up an artificial supply of oxygen. 


Instead of the agitation having had 
the anticipated effect in the country, 
If I ask 
myself why it has missed fire, I should 
answer the question on two grounds. 
First, because it was based far too 
much in some quarters on dislike and 
jealousy of the National Church; and, 
secondiy, because of an exaggerated and 


_ misconceived idea of the gullibility of the 


people in this 20th century, neither of 
which factors are as potent as they once 
Not even the most frantic efforts 
to label the new education rate as the 


| old Church rate have induced the country 


to believe such a false idea, and instead 
of a surging mass of the Opposition 
returning to the House immediately 
the Autumn Session commenced with the 
ultimatum, “ Withdraw, or dissolve!” 
we have had the spectacle of some half 


|of their number in attendance, trying 


either to obstruct the Measure or to ob- 
tain modifications and concessions. More- 
over the attitude of the Opposition has 
not always been the same inside and out- 
side the House. It may be considered 
clever—no doubt it is very ’cute—but 
I find it difficult to think much 
the hon. Member who 
has just addressed the House—who has 
spent much time here in endeavouring to 
obtain modifications of the Measure, 
and has then proceeded to address 
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meetings in the country, and to warn 
his audiences against the Ministerial 
concessions “ because they are part of 
the whole trick and business of the 
Government.” There were two main 
arguments which had been advanced 
against the Bill—first, that there is no 
mandate from the country; and, 
secondly, that in the Bill, even as now 
amended, there is no popular control. 
So far as regards the “no mandate” 


argument, I am content to leave that | 
inthe position in which it was left by | 


the right hon. Gentleman, my prede- 
cessor in the representation of New- 
castle, when speaking recently within 
the sacred precincts of the National 
Liberal Club. I will trouble the House 
with only one phase of it. Where was 
the mandate for the Education Bill of 
1870? It is notorious that the General 
Election of 1868 was fought upon one 
question, and one question only, viz., 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and though it may be said that there 
was a reference to education in the elec- 
tion address of Mr. Gladstone, similar 
references may be found in the addresses 
of hon. Members on this side who stood 
at the last General Election. Where, 
then, was the mandate for the estab- 
lishment of School Boards in 1870—for 
the establishment of the system which 
has so heavily handicapped the volun- 
tary schools ever since ? 


As regards ‘no control,” I pass 
by the statement of the hon. Member 
for North Camberwell that “all the 
best educated countries in the world 
have municipalised education,’ not 
because I undervalue his authority, 
but because I have noticed that when- 
ever we quote him against his colleagues 
on that side of the House, we are always 
met with the reply, “Oh, Macnamara 
he is an educationalist !”—as much as to 
say that he is no Liberal. I would ask 
the House therefore to listen to two 
voices of 1170. The first is that of the 
late Mr. Mundella, who said that— 

‘“‘He was satisfied that no greater mistake 


could be committed than that of leaving school | 


boards to be elected by the popular vote.” 


The other voice is that of Mr. George | 


Dixon, of Birmingham, who was not 
only a Liberal, but also an educa- 
tionalist, and who declared, speaking 


from his place in the House of Commons— | 
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| “T really do wish my hon. friends, taking 
| the same view of politics, belonging to the 
| same Radical school as myself, would have a 
little more confidence in what I have always 
| Supposed to be one of the chief Radical 
| doctrines, viz., trust in municipal government 
| elected by the ratepayers.” 


'I venture to think that the annoyance, 
|to use no stronger term, manifested 
| from the Benches opposite, has been due 
tothe realisation of the fact that they 
| have—fairly or unfairly, from which- 
ever point they may choose to regard it— 
been cheated out of what they looked 
upon as a great opportunity of damag- 
ing the National Church. We have been 
told by the hon. Member for Rugby, in 
his famous horse story, that when he 
goes to buy a horse he expects to carry 
away at the same time and for the same 
money not only the horse, but also the 
bridle and saddle. In short, in language 
with which in his professional association 
with persons accustomed to stand at the 
bar of justice he must be familiar, he 
expected to “collar the lot.” In this 
case I believe hon. Members opposite not 
only expected they would secure the 
Church horse, the Church bridle and the 
Church saddle, but they also thought 
they ought to have the conveyance and 
the stables as well, and because they 
had been disappointed in that ex- 
pectation, we have—again to use legal 
phraseology—had that exhibition of 
“incompatibility of temper” which has 
been so noticeable in the discussions. 
The last resort of hon. Members opposite 
is to throw up their hands in pious 
horror at the operation of the Closure. 
It seems to me ridiculous. They have 
as much right to complain of the Closure 
as the man who murdered both his 
father and mother had to ask for mercy 
from the judge on the ground that he 
was an orphan. Whose fault was it that 
he was an orphan? Why, his own, of 
course, and he knew it. Whose fault was 
it that the Closure has operated against 
hon. Members opposite? Why, their 
own, of course, and not only did they 
know it, but, what is of far greater 
consequence, the country knows it to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I look upon the question affected by this 
Bill through the spectacles neither of 
Roman Catholics, nor of Anglicans, nor 
of Nonconformists, but simply of one who 
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desires to see a sound system of education , world believing in anything he pleases, 


established throughout the county. 
believe that that system will never be 
established so long as the line of demar- 
cation between the functions of the State | 
and the functions of the individual is not | 
maintained. The function of the State 
is to look after secular education, and 
that of the individual—the parent or the 
pastor—is to look after religious educa- | 
tion. If ever you try to evade the_ 
function of the individual and place it on 
the State you will fall into all sorts of 
difficulties, and education will suffer. My 
hon, friend has praised the excellences of 
undogmatic religion. I am_ surprised 
that anyone should assert in this House 
that there could be such a thing as un- | 
dogmatic Christianity. The words are 
an absolute contradiction in terms. Non- | 
dogmatic morality has been spoken of, 
but to tell us that you are able to get a 
religion based upon a supernatural revela- 
tion to men, and you can do so without 
accepting the dogmatisms of that religion, 
seems to me to be an utter absurdity and 
a contradiction in terms. What is the 
consequence of breaking down the 
barrier? When once you break down the 
barrier you will have men wanting to go 
further. The result of teaching religion 
in board schools is that you have denomi- 
national religion in a great many schools, 
and education becomes the battle-ground 
of rival sects. Why was this Bill brought 
in! Was it because of the Cockerton 
judgment? If so, why did you not limit 
it to that? Was it for the benefit of 
secondary education ? If so, why did you 
not limit it to that? The real reason 
why this Bill was brought in—and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite must be well aware 
of it—was that there were 8,000 parishes 
in England where there was a Church 
school, and the subscriptions so fell off 
that, although the education was starved, 
the schools were in a state of absolute 
bankruptcy. That is the real reason. 
This is the richest Church in the world. 
It is the Church which contains most of | 
the rich men in England, and it does | 
seem to me something mean and con- 
temptible on the part of rich Churchmen | 
that if they believe in the doctrines of 
their own Church they should not be 
ready to pay a certain portion to meet 
the cost of their schools instead of spong- 
ing upon others. 

I respect all religions equally, and I | 
have no objection to any man in the | 

Mr. Labouchere. 


I} and inculeating it on others, but I 


object to him calling upon us to pay for 
the teaching of that religion. Let each 
sect sit like a hen on their own eggs and 
hatch them, and not use the State as a 
sort of incubator to hatch its own sectional 
eggs. We know the old proverb that he 
who pays for the music has a right to call 
the tune, but when we are asked to pay 
for this, and when we are allowed to call 
the tune, I do not think it will be a Church 
tune. By this Bill the Government have 
had to invade one of the most elementary 
principles of control over the money 
which is found by the State. The 
Government were trying to blink the 
whole question. In one Clause of this 
Bill power is given for the appointment 
of managers. Six of them are appointed 
for a school, four of them being put upon 
the board by the Church itself. | wonder 
what would be said if it were proposed 
that the Liberal Party should be allowed 
to co-opt two-thirds of the Members of 
this House. It is a mere farce and 
ridiculous to talk about these six 
managers, four of whom are co-opted, 
as being representatives of the parish in 
which the schools are situated. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said that 


although they were called managers 
they did not manage. If they do 


not manage, who is it that does 
manage? I contend that they do 
manage, because they have the right to 
appoint the master. If you will only 
provide that J shall be allowed to appoint 
the masters of the schools, | will under- 


'take to turn the rising generation into 


thoroughly sound Radicals without a 
Conservative amongst them. 


One speaker has said that these schools 
are an annexe to the Church, and he 
said they were also an annexe to the 
family. If so, why do you not allow the 
heads of the family to interfere in any 
sort of way? It has been said that the 
country desires to have this Bill, but if 
that is so why will you not leave the 
matter to the country? If the country 
really desires this system of managers 
why not leave it to the parishioners and 
the parents of the children to havea 
voice in the matter, and to have @ 
supreme voice to decide what is to be 
done in the schools. There is another 
elementary principle of self-government 
as it is recognised in this country which 
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has been trampled under foot, andthat| they wanted, and so the right hon. 


is the principle that there should be no 
obligation upon a civil servant to state 


his religion, much less to hold any par- | 


ticular religion. You have in these 
8,000 schools 8,000 masters who are 
practically civil servants, and who are 
only appointed if they belong to the 
Church of England ; in fact they must 
belong to the Church of England in 
order to get the appointment. 
can a Bill be worth that tramples upon 


two such elementary principles of civil | of 


liberty and civil rights as this Bill does ? 
I can understand perfectly well this 


situated in a place where other schools 
are entirely out of the reach of the 
children, but you must remember that 


What | ; 
'them were put from the Chair ? 


this is not the case in the 8,000 parishes | 


where there is only one school, and in 
that one school you make it obligatory 
that every child in the parish shall 
attend. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
there was a statute obliging everybody 
to attend the parish church, and what 
is the difference between that and 
obliging children to attend these 
schools? The result of this policy is 
that the children are forced into a school 
where there is a Church atmosphere. 


We have talked a good deal about the 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment, and it is not 
an edifying spectacle to see the Church 
members quarrelling like cats and dogs 
over this Amendment. I took no interest 
init at all. It was a matter of perfect 
indifference to me. Not that I object at 
all to the clergymen, but I object to the 
Chureh. If you have Church schools 
supported at the public expense it does 
not concern me so much how the money 
shall be allocated between the clergymen 
and the laymen, for I object alike to 
both clergy and laity having anything to 
do with it. When the First Lord of the 
Treasury passed his Closure by compart- 
ments, [ came to the conclusion that | 
would not take part in the discussions 
in fetters. I object to being fettered 
or muzzled, and therefore I did not give 
one single vote after Closure by compart- 
ments was passed either in Committee or 
on Report. What happened? Nosooner 
was the Closure passed than the right 
hon. Gentleman began to give sops to the 
clerical party and the clerical repre- 
sentatives on the other side of the House. 
He could not give the clerical party all 





Gentleman tried to make it up by doles, 
State grants, and in other ways, and he 
gave them the fees and the school houses. 
He gave these, I suppose, as a sort of 
inducement to them to fall into line and 
to accept his Bill. What occurred in re- 
gard to the Amendments? A very large 
number of Amendments were put down 
on the Paper by hon. Members of both 
sides of the House, and how many of 
I do 
not suppose that more than half-a-dozen 
them were discussed. Ail these 
Amendments were put down by hon. 


ee a ‘ |Gentlemen who had made a speciality of 
tect Siedler Regs dllogs. mgs be | these particular subjects and who had 


studied the question, and they were 
anxious to amend the Bill, but all their 
etforts were swept entirely away by this 
Closure by compartments. 

Therefore many of the proposals in 


this Bill have been carried without any 


discussion at all, and now the House is 
called upon to say that that is a proper 
mode in which to legislate. I think that 
is a mode of reducing this House to con- 
tempt in the sight of the country, and [ 
absolutely decline to have anything to do 
with it. But sometimes good comes out 
of bad. Disestablishment, or the desire 
for it, was a living force at one time in 
the country, but I do not know whether 
that matter is on our slate at the present 
time, because the Liberal slate has been 
cleaned, and if disestablishment has not 
been wiped off altogether it certainly has 
been a little blurred of late. I hope the 
effect of this Bill will be to write it large 
again on our slate. The Church, directly it 
felt itself safein its own lavger, issued forth 
andraided inour country. Churchmen said 
“As we have an endowed Church and 
the country is so foolish as to accept this, 
they will perhaps ailow us to have 
endowed Church schools,” and it appears 


to me that they have been pretty right in 


_this House with a majority. 


I do not blame the Tories for 
this for an instant. We cannot expect to 
get grapes from Tory thorns. I blame 
the country for sending the Tories to 
I find, 
however, one consolation in what has 
occurred. [| think that the Church 


that view. 


has proved itself so aggressive in this 
matter that it is exceedingly possible that 
Liberals will unite to expel them from 
the fortress in which they have retired. 
This was done with the robber barons of 
the 


Rhine. They sallied forth and 
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plundered the neighbouring country, 
and at last the neighbouring country 
became so disgusted that they were not 
satisfied with defending their own, 
but they went and levelled the for- 
tresses of those barons. That I hope 
will be the result of this Bill. I think 
the result will be that the Church schools 
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which would be out of order, but I may 
be allowed to point out that, while we, 
in the House of Commons, are quarrel- 
ling, and nagging, and bickering over 
the religious question in connection 
with schools, in another place we had a 
noble Lord proposing that the educational 
deficiency should be met by establishing 


a public holiday every year at which 
there were to be speeches made, as far 
as I understood him, on behalf of 


in the end will suffer. I think the 
Church has overreached itself. Why 
were these schools established in the q 
parishes? It was simply because it was| Birmingham Imperialism, and the 
a means of avoiding school rates. Now |little people were to be bribed into 
you have school rates whether they are | support of this by having a festival. | 
to bevoluntary schools, Church schools, or | know that soldiers are needed, but 
board schools. Nowthat you havetaken |there is something beyond being a 
the rates and deprived the ratepayers of | soldier, and it is time to protest against 
control over the money, now that you | this clericalism which | has invaded the 
have gone back to the old principle, that a | Benches on the other side of the House, 
man to bea civil servant of the country and against the militarism which has 
is to be a member of the Church of | not only invaded the Benches on the 
England, I think you will find, although | other side, but to a large and serious 
perhaps you did not absolutely intend it, | extent the Benches on this side. I want 
that the end will be the ending of those | good citizens to be made, and I believe 
Church schools, and that is a result I | that a good citizen can be made without 





most sincerely desire. 


I think this debate has shown how 
impossible it is to have any good system of 


educationso long as you do not lay it down | 


that there should be nothing but secular 
education taught by the State with State 
money. Have youheard much of education 


in these debates ? Complaint has been | 
made on all sides that instead of educa- | 
tion you have had nothing but sectarian | 


bickerings. The children are concerned 
in this matter. 
deal about the teachers, and this and 
that, 
ever been mentioned at all. 
is no doubt that we are entirely behind 
other nations in the matter of education, 
and if we hope to hold our own with 
foreign countries we must educate 
our people up to the mark of the 
inhabitants of Germany, and_ the 
United States who compete with us in 
foreign markets. There is no doubt that 
if the country had not allowed itself to 
be carried away a short time ago, and 
had not rushed wildly into the reckless 
folly into which it was recommended to 
rush by a sensational Press, we should 
not have been spending so much money 
on war as we are doing at the present 
moment. What is going on at present 
in the country? I am not going to 
transgress by pursuing this subject, 


Mr. Labouchere. 


I have heard a great | 


but the children have hardly | 
There | 


| his being converted either into being a 
|member of the Church of England or 
‘into a soldier. I recognise that we 
'must have soldiers, and I have no objec- 
tion to anybody who likes being a 
| member of the Church of England, but 
‘I do hold that a sound, large, and 
broad system of education is infinitely 
better for this country than if we 
were to manage to take the other 
half of Africa at a further cost of 
about £250,000,000, even if we were to 
spend double what we are now spending 
on ships and armaments and soldiers. 


| 

*(6.50.) Mr. TALBOT: So far as 
somewhat discur- 
hon. Gentleman 


I can understand the 
‘sive remarks of the 
'who has just spoken, he is really in 
favour of a simply secular system of 


education. Well, it is not really 
worth while to argue that question to- 
night, because the country has long ago 
made up its mind against the hon. 
Gentleman. When I say that, I say 
that not this House only, but that the 
whole community, has declared in the most 
unmistakable manner that secular educa- 
tion, pure and simple, is a thing they will 
not have, and therefore it would be a waste 
of the time of the House to reply to the 
arguments which have beenadduced. The 
argument with regard to militarism is not 
germane to the question we are discussing 
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might, and I may also pass that by. 
[shall confine my remarks, which will 
le very few, entirely to matters connected 
ith the Bill which we are now asked 
pread a third time. 

Two points have struck me notably in 
ward to the discussions on the Bill. The 
ist is that the opposition to the Bill has 
en based upon an extraordinary absence 
reference to facts. Instead of facts we 
uve had fictions. I am not going to 
wary the House with quotations, but I 
ould like just to mention one or two 
the remarks which have been made by 
Hie opponents of the Bill. I have here 
statement by Dr. Clifford, the eminent 
Yonconformist divine. He says : 

“The Cabinet now pledges itself to effect 
the utter elimination of all the best elements 
the present system of State education, and 
wsecure the unchecked sway of the priest.” 
hat is one of his statements, and 
uother is this : 

“This Bill, according to Mr. Bryce, takes the 
ward schools from the people, and gives them, 
mghly speaking, to one section of the people— 
tat is, to the Anglican Church. That is the 
ft. A heavier condemnation of the Bill and 
«its promoters could not be uttered.” 
lasked myself when I read these extra- 
ordinary statements, “Who is making 
these remarks!” I believe Dr. Clifford 
san able and a conscientious man, 
but I must say that they are most 
uisleading and absolutely inaccurate 
statements. It is difficult for me in 
dealing with such statements to con- 
fue myself to Parliamentary expres- 
sons. The latter statement that the 
bard schools had been taken from the 
people and given to one section of the 
people—those belonging to the Anglican 
Church—is absolutely contrary to the 
vhole truth about the Bill. I wondered 
rhether I was dreaming, or whether it 
ms a statement which had really been 
mde by a responsible person. Dr. 
(lifford is a good and able man, but when 
te cites the right hon. Member for South 
Aberdeen as his authority for a statement 
® absolutely contrary to the truth, 

am driven to this dilemma: either Dr. 
liifford does not know the facts—in 
"hich case he ought not to speak about 
tem—or he does know them, and speaks 
hat are not the facts. If the latter 
iernative is true, I cannot designate 
tich conduct in language which would be 
it accordance with the Rules of the House. 
It a northern part of the country, where 
election has lately taken place, one of 
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the arguments used against the candidate 
who supported the Government was that, 
if this Bill were passed, the universal 
payment of school fees would be enforced 
for every child. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
Who said that ?] Iam told that was so. 
I am quoting the handbills which were 
circulated in the Cleveland Division, the 
constituency to which I refer. The hon. 
Gentlemen who represents the constitu- 
ency is not here at present. He was 
here yesterday and made an interesting 
maiden speech to the House, and I wish he 
had been here now to have repudiated the 
statement I have made if it is not correct. 
That is another absolute mis-statement. 
In former controversies we have gene- 
rally been agreed on the facts. I take the 
case of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, which is the first in which I was 
personally engaged. We knew then what 
was the proposal of the Government. 
Some of us thought it was a bad thing 
to disestablish the Irish Church, andothers 
thought it was a good thing. There was 
a very proper distinction of opinion, but 
here it is impossible to argue with hon. 
yentlemen opposite if they take their 
stand on statements of this kind, and if 
we do not agree on the elementary facts 
of the situation, it is impossible to 
come to close quarters. 1 regret 
as much as anyone can do the intro- 
duction of this new element into Parlia- 
mentary controversies, which, if allowed 
to spread, would make the debates in 
this House almost useless. We have 
heard a great deal about the undue advan- 
tage to the Church. That isa matter 
upon which we may naturally take 
different views. It is perfectly reasonable 
that one person should think these pro- 
visions give undue advantage to the 
Church, while another person takes a 
different view ; but to say that the Bill 
takes away the board schools and gives 
them over to the Church is an absolute 
perversion of the fact, and I should have 
expected that it would have been repudi- 
ated by hon. Members opposite. I regret 
that we have to deal with them from that 
point of view. 

I should like to ask the House to 
allow me to correct a statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Aberdeen in_ his 
speech last night. I have here a letter 
which has been put into my hand, and I 
have been asked to make use of it 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Aberdeen said that the Bishop 
of London, at the Albert Hall meeting, 
estimated the cost of repairs for Church 
schools at £150,000 per annum ; and 
then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to show that the proportion of fees and 
endowments the Church would receive 
(which he treated as a gift to the Church) 
was £162,000, so that the ‘burden said 
to be laid upon Churchmen was a fiction; 
the whole cost would be provided for 
them witha balance of £12,000, and that 
the Bill was an endowment of the Church. 
Now, a reference to the report of the 
Albert Hall meeting will show that that is 
not an accurate statement of what the 
Bishop of London said. The Bishop says 
that henevermade thestatementattributed 
to him, and his Lordship has this morning 
given me authority to say that he not 
only did not make it, but that what he 
said was absolutely inconsistent with it. 
The information supplied to me is that 
there are nearly 3,000,000 places in 
Church schools, and that the cost of 
structural and annual repairs is at least 
5s. a head. The London School Board 
estimates 5s. 6d. a head for annual re- 
pairs only, 


Dr. MACNAMARA: The cost to the 
London School Board is only 5s. 3d. 


*Mr. TALBOT: The hon. Gentleman 
has a perfect right to his own opinion. 
He is an expert in these matters. The 
information supplied to me is that the 
cost for structural and annual repairs 
amountsto5s. per head,and thatthat would 
amount to, on the calculation of 3,000,000 
places in the Church schools, £750,000 ; 
whereas £150,000 would only allow 1s. a 
head for all repairs. Whether I am 
correct or not in the statement of annual 
cost, at any rate it will be evident that 
the statement attributed to the Bishop of 
London is absolutely inaccurate. There 
is another thing that strikes me about 
this Bill, which is remarkably different 
from most measures with which I have 
had to deal, and that is, that each side 
seems to expect that it will grant enor- 
mous advantages to the other side. Hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen who oppose 
this Bill said it would be of enormous 
advantage to the Church ; my hon. friends 
connected with the Church who support 
the Bill say they expect to reap no great 

Mr, Talbot. 
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advantage from it, but that a great deal of 
risk will be involved before a satisfactor 
conclusion has been arrived at. Probabl 
the truth lies in this, as in most things, 
in the middle, and I trust that in the 
long run justice will be attained. Al. 
though we differ from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, this, at any rate, we must 
acknowledge, as practical statesmen, that 
in a matter of this kind we are deal- 
ing not with what might be ideally 
best, but with the best under the circum. 
stances. ‘The hon. Gentleman, when he 
spoke of secular education, asked why the 
Government did not brush aside the whole 
existing condition of things ; but he did 
not emphasise the fact that this country 
of England is permeated by a_ great 
system of religious education provided at 
an enormous cost. He said that the 
Church schools had been supplied in order 
to escape the school rates; but a great 
number of these Church schools were 
established long before there was any 
school rate by Churchmen, Churchwomen, 
and other religious people who were 
anxious for religious education. We 
cannot get rid of these schools because 
the hon. Member for Northampton wants 
a universal system of secular instruction. 
I am anxious to provide for religious 
education. We meet the facts of the 
case; we acknowledge that there are 
these denominational schools all over the 
country, and we cannot brush them aside 
as if they were non-existent. I am sure 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite, when they 
think the matter over calmly, wil 
acknowledge that this is the only way this 
question can be dealt with. From existing 
facts must a national system be developed. 

Before I sit down I should like to say 
a word or two about the celebrated 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause. I am quite sure 
that my hon. and gallant friend proposed 
that Clause not to throw obstacles in the 
way of what I have described as the object 
of the Government, but with a real and 
earnest desire to purge some of the 
Church schools of some of their de 
fects, and to correct heresies that maj 
exist in the Church. But in trying “to the 
do that he introduced into the Educatiom has by 
Bill what I cannot but consider a provisiol been — 
of an alien character. In every pemodehool 
since the foundation of the Church ther belie 
have been attemptstoteach false doctrine large 1 
There is nothing new in that; but I dq grievay 


not think that an Education Bill is a1 re ne 
wev 
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geasion to establish the purity of the 
Church; and I know that this unfor- 
tunate Clause has introduced a great 
deal of bitterness into the discussion. 
However, at all events, there it is, and 
ye cannot get rid of it; but I hope we 
shall try to get it made less injurious 
than I think it is likely to be. The 
Attorney General made a very interest- 
ing speech about it, and drew a distinc- 
tion between the interpretation of two 
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to the Bishopin a dispute between the | 
managers andthe clergyman. In regard | 
to the first, the Attorney General did | 
not think that there was any obscurity | 
inregard to the position of the clergy- 
man and the managers; and in regard | 
to the second, my hon. and gallant friend, | 
aiter hearing the Attorney General, said | 
that he would be very glad if any | 
obscurity which rests upon the Clause | 
were put right in another place. In| 
such questions it is of the greatest im- | 
portance that there should be no ob-| 




















a ° «curity whatever in the words of the) 
vet i Clause. These should, at least, say what | 


they mean to say, so that there may | 
be fewer floods of litigation, and less 
cases of dispute. That will be better) 
forus all. We do not want to spend) 
our time or money in fighting in the} 
law courts. I do hope the Govern- | 
ment will see that, when the Bill | 
goes to the House of Lords, this | 
(lause shall be made absolutely intelli- | 
gible, and that whatever the Clause | 
intended to mean, that meaning shall | 
be made perfectly clear. 
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There is another point I wish to bring | 
before the House. I know I represent | 
here a great deal of opinion outside in | 
regard to it which does not often find | 
articulate volume in this House. I refer | 
to the single-school areas, on which there | 
has been much exaggeration. It has_ 
been said that there are 8,000 single- | 
thool areas. That is a great mistake; 
h ther@! believe there are only 5,000, and in a 
trine$ large number of these no Nonconformist 
ut I dq grievance exists, simply because there | 









reasons why I voted against the Clause. | 
One was that it seemed to me to deprive | opposition on the other side. They said 
the clergyman of the proper position he | 
should hold in a Church school, and the | 
other was that it takes away the appeal | 
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Lincolnshire, the West Riding of York, 
and in Cornwall, Nonconformist griev- 
ances do exist. Now, I am quite ready 
to meet a grievance, but I cannot meet 
one grievance by substituting another. 
What hon. Gentlemen opposite wish is 
to remove the Nonconformist grievance 
by making a Church grievance. That 
would not settle the question in any 
way. I am quite ready to aliow any 
amount of religious teaching in schools 
for which there isa real demand; but 
when we proposed that it was met with 


it was absurd, although it seemed to me 
the very essence of Liberalism. 1 still 
believe that the proper solution of the 
question lies in my noble friend's 
Amendment, and that in the long run 
it will be seen that we were right and 
that that solution must come. When it 
does come, it will be acknowledged that 
we were the pioneers of a great educa- 
tional reform. 


*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, 
Cleveland): I have been informed that 
while I was out of the House the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
University stated that in the Cleveland 
election a leaflet was issued on my behalf 
stating that fees would be charged in 
all Church schools if this Bill became 
law. I have no knowledge of any such 
leaflet, and must ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to produce the leaflet. 


*Mr. TALBOT: I thank the hon. Gen- 
tleman for his correction, and I will take 
care that the information is supplied to 
him. Ihave not the leaflet with me. 
I only said I heard of it. 


*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
not have made the statement without 
being able to produce his authority. 


*Mr. TALBOT: When the hon. 
Gentleman has been longer in the 
House he will know that we do not 
always produce documents in support of 
statements that are made. I merely said 
that a report had reached me that a 


| statement to that effect was made in the 


North of England. I did not say that 


| is ag4te no Nonconformists in the parish. | the hon. Member was conscious of it. I 
However, I admit that in Wales, and in| say that in supporting this Bill we have 
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been supporting the progress of the | 


cause of education. I ask whether there 
is any alternative to the proposals of the 
Government. From my point of view 
of doing justice to the Church schools, 
though I by no means regard this 
Bill as perfect, I cannot say that any 
other scheme could have been _pro- 
duced with a chance of passing. I 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, in all 
fairness and honesty, whether any other 
scheme presents itself to them which 
can be reasonably proposed to the 
country. As regards the secularisation 
of all the schools in the country, that is 
out of the question. Nobody could 
think that the removal of the Church 
schools is a practical proposal. If that be 
so,if there isno other alterrative, we must 
give to the Government measure the 
support which | think it deserves This 
Bili has done much to establish a feeling 
of gratitude in the minds of all of us to 
the Prime Minister, and I ask for the 
privilege of a colleague to congratulate 
the Secretary to the Board of Kducation 
on the admirable way in which he has 
seconded the labours of his chief. This 
is one of the most difficult subjects, and 
it was almost impossible to bring it to a 
conclusion without friction; but when 
friction disappears and heat cools, the 
people of this country will, I believe, 
look back and recognise that in the Edu- 
cation Bill, and in the manner in which 
it was passed, they have secured a real 
triumph in the great cause of national 
education. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): We all of us must recognise the 
moderation and good sense which has 
characterised all the speeches we have 
had during this debate, including that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford University. But hon. Gentle- 
men opposite must forgive me for pointing 
out that these are questions of great 
principles and that there is a diametrical 
opposition between the view of the mode 
in which these questions of education are 
treated by the right hon. Gentleman and 
those who support him, and the view of 
the mode in which we, on this side of 
the House, regard them. We readily 
recognise that the Church of England 
has a great position in our educational 
system. We readily recognise that no 


popular mandate was necessary for the | 


Mr. Talbot. 
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purpose that some step should be taken 


by a responsible Government for the 


co-ordination and consolidation of edu. 
cation. and for etevating the volun. 
tary denominational schools of the 
country up to the same standard of 
efficiency as that enjoyed by the board 
schools. But although we recognise the 
necessity for these changes, we are 
irresistibly forced to the conclusion that 
the methods adopted by the Government 
are not the methods which should, to the 
best advantage of the Government, have 
been pursued by the Government. This 
question of education must be divided 
into two parts—one religious and the 
other educational. On the educational 
part we, on this side of the House, are of 
opinion that the School Boards ought not 
to have been abolished. I do not see the 
Prime Minister present, but the Parlia- 
mentary ‘Secretary to the Board of 
Education is in his place, and I would ask 
him on what authority did this abolition 
of the School Boards rest before it was 
earried into effect, and by the manner in 
which it-has been done by this Bill. 

In 1895 a Royal Commission was appoin- 
ted jor ihe purpose of inquiring into tech- 
nica! instraction, and many persons of the 
greatest educational authority gave evi- 
dence before that Royal Commission. And 
with one or two exceptions, every 
witness of authority expressed the 
opinion that it was inadvisable to abolish 
the School Boards, but that, on the 
contrary, it was essential, in the interests 
of the cause of education, that the 
School Boards should be maintained. I 
would remind the House of a few of 
the authorities for that statement. I 
suppose that there are few more dis- 
tinguished men in the cause of educa- 
tion in this country than Sir George 
Kekewich, who has been so_ long 
associated with the public Department 
of Education, and he gave his unquali- 
fied opinion in favour of that point. 
The same observation applies to the 
Head Master of King Edward VI. 
School, Birmingham—a gentleman who 
was also vice chairman of the Birming- 
ham School Board. Another of the 
representatives of that School Board 
also gave his opinion against the aboli- 
tion of the School Boards. On the same 
lines was the evidence of Mr. Anthony, 
chairman of the Liverpool School Board, 
Mr. Fitch, H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
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Mr. Feron, a most distinguished educa- EVENING SITTING. 

tionist, and lastly the right hon. Gentle- 

man who was a late Minister for | EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 

Education, the Member for the Dartford BILL. 

Division of Kent. One or two of them 

went as far as to say that the School | Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 

Boards should execute the functions for | #0 [2nd December], “That the Bill be 

the administration of secondary educa- | 20W Tead the third time. 

tion. I shall be subject to correction, | The Bator 

but I believe that the only gentlemen who | ersten ha a eae 

: ‘ w,’ anc 

ge during sg? long and ‘he | of the Question to add the words ‘upon this 
ustive Commission in favour of the day three months.’”—(Sir Henry Campbell- 

abolition of School Boards were two | Bannerman.) 


Members of the Technical Instruction | : : a 
Committee of the Corporation of Man- | Question again proposed, “That the 


chester, Mr. Alderman Hoy, and Mr- | word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Reynolds, also a member of the Man, | r 2 
chester Technical Instruction Committee. |, (9-9-) MR. ATHERLEY - JONES iI 
the hon. member for one of the Divisions | have no doubt, Sir, very many hon. Gentle- 


of Islington, and a member of the Town | ™e on both sides of the House desire 
Council of Derby. Their evidence was in | take part in this debate, and therefore 
favour of the abolition of the School | | shall endeavour to bring my remarks 
Boards and substituting for them County | to a speedy conclusion. 1 was observing 
Councils or Town Councils. I think | when the sitting was suspended that the 
myself that the House was entitled to| tendency of parties elected for general 
receive from the Ministry of this country | purposes is in the direction of parsimony, 
some authoritative expression of opinion in| and what precedents there are point to 
favour of the abolition of School Boards| the direction that the County Council 
before they introduced this Bill, and | as a body is likely to restrain expenditure 
that they are unable to produce that|in regard to secondary education. I 
authority. Why are we asked therefore | remember one or two such cases in the 
to agree to their proposal? I admit that Report of the evidence given before the 
therearemany School Boards inthecountry | Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
districts that were defective, but the Act tion. A very able gentleman holding a 
of 1870 provided machinery to meet that high official position in connection with 
difficulty, while the Royal Commission | education in Scotland, stated that prior 
said that districts might be chosen, larger! to the Act of 1872—which established 
than the School Board areas, but smaller ‘in Scotland the School Board system— 
than the county, which could deal with | the municipalities starved the burgh 
gy technical, and —— F sorsed schools, which are of a similar character 
ion. am no enemy of the County | om: : a 
Councils. So far as technical education | page ap cng tye = — 
is concerned, the County Councils have | the 1872 Act pies into operation in 
= ne fairly well, b it is manifestly | Scotland they at once saw a peer revival 
absurd to suppose that in the area of a| - “ : . 
large county Iris possible for the County | Hoe pre dint at ~y the Seboot 
rage he ee | Boards in contradistinction to that hitherto 
we have had no experience of the manner | 8 a bd a age th ae 
in which County Couneils or Town Manchester. From 1890 i. 1895 not a 
_ 1 — = ee — single penny was granted out of the rates 
from their treatment of the question of Manchester for the encouragement or 
itherto. that they are calculated to| omouom of technical or secondary educa- 
Toews ee ’ tion, but I do not forget how in recent 
, years, acting under the great impetus given 
It being half-past Seven of the clock, | by popular opinion to secondary education, 
the Debate stood Adjourned till this} Manchester has shown her appreciation of 
evening. the necessity of coming into line with 
-_— public opinion in regard to it, With 





Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
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regard to the special grant known as the 
whisky grant, which was made for 
secondary or technical education, there 
are numerous instances in which 
the municipalities chose to apply 
it to purposes outside such education. 
At Yarmouth, I believe, a _ large 
portion of the grant was voted for the 
construction of a cricket and football 
ground. All this goes to show that 
municipal authorities elected for general 
purposes are not likely to be generous, 
but rather parsimonious, with regard to 
secondary education. 

We have been challenged to pro- 
pound an alternative scheme. I do 
not see that it is obligatory on the 
Opposition to do that, but your own 
educational experts in their evidence 
before the Royal Commission did pro- 
pound an alternative scheme. What we 
say is, leave the School Boards in popu- 
lous districts alone, in sparsely-populated 
places consolidate the School Boards, and 
let secondary education be under a 
separate authority. I believe that such 
a system as that would have solved the 
problem with which we have to deal. 
It would be easy enough to make a 
union between that separate authority 
and those who represent elementary 
education. One word only on the re- 
ligious aspect of the question. I am a 
Churchman myself, and am not therefore 
actuated by anything likea feeling of 
bitterness towards the Church of Eng- 
land. I quite agree with what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford University in his extremely 
moderate speech—that it is not likely 
that a majority of the clergymen in the 
8.000 parishes where there is only one 
school will be intolerant in their action. 
But we have to look at the cases where 
there is an appreciable minority of Non- 
conformists. What is contended from 
this side is that we have no right to have 
two educational systems, one that is 
practically secular and the other which 
is denominational. We want one general 
system of education throughout the 
schools of the country. If you give us a 


secular system of education, if you give 
us control by our local authority, or by 
imperial authority, over the education of 
this country, we are quite willing to allow 
ministers of all denominations to go into 
the schools and teach the tenets of their 
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some Churches or religious bodies. | 
elieve that is a solution of the difficult 

which the Liberal Party would accept. it 
is undoubtedly an absurdity that on {the 
strength of possession of the freehold of 
the schools, denominationalists are to 
dictate the particular form of religious 
instruction, while the State is to find the 
equipment and maintain the schools. We 
say that these schools are really national 
schools, and we decline to admit your 
right to make them spheres of influence 
for one particular sect in this country. | 
cannot help deploring that the Govern- 
ment has not recognised this fact. The 
Bill does, in a considerable measure, admit 
the principle of popular control, and we 
believe that, illusory as it is at present, it 
will be in our power in good time to make 
those changes which will transform the 
schools into secular schools, not with the 
idea of banishing religion, but with the 
intention of once for all putting an end to 
that unjust domination of a sect, whether 
of a majority or minority, over the schools 
of the country, a domination which 
undoubtedly hurts the conscience of the 
oo Nonconformist body with which the 

iberal Party is historically associated. 


*Mr. JAMES HOPE (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I remember when the contro- 
versy about education was raging some 
four or five years ago, the Prime Minister 
on more than one occasion declared that 
if the whole question came up for final 
settlement, it would be settled on lines 
which would be wholly agreeable to none 
of the great parties to the controversy. 
I think that in this matter the Prime 
Minister was a true prophet. To offer 
any criticism on the Bill as it is about 
to emerge from this House seems a 
very ungrateful task, when one thinks 
what the principal author of this Measure 
has gone through on its account. No 
one who has not closely followed these 
debates can realise what this Bill must 
have meant to the Prime Minister during 
the earlier part of the session, when 
opinion had not crystallised on this matter 
as it now has; the right hon. Gentleman 
day after day and week after week was 
exposed to a variety of ingenious attacks 
from both before and behind. But he 
fought consistently for the true principles 
of education and of religious liberty, and 
I for one am neither unappreciative nor 
ungrateful. But I must say that the Bil 
as it emerges is not, and cannot 
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I wholly acceptable to many of those who | this Bill six managers have to be found, 
Ity in the past have been most interested in I think it extremely likely that I may 
It the maintenance and welfare of denomina- | be appointed as one of the two public 
the tional schools. I firmly believe that this managers; in fact, I do not see how 
of is a good Bill for local government. It they can be able to make up the six 
to sets before those responsible for local without asking me. If thatis so, I shall 
Dus government new and greater duties and certainly do my best with regard to that 
the anew and higher ideal. It is, I believe, gchool in the matter of secular instruc- 
We a'good Bill for the teachers. It gives tion But supposing some case of 
nal them fa new and better status, and in religious difficulty should arise, I think 
our many cases it will prove of great i¢ would be absolutely intolerable from 
aie material as well as civic advantage to 4), point of view of those who 


them. It is, I believe, a good Bill for hi 
the children, because the children in the — —— being pong eee 


future <will under it get a far better 2 
oa education than they have ever had before. Personally, I should be only too glad to 


pe It is a good Bill for education as a whole, th " yore we _— Cosi re oe 
7 because it does really unite all branches ¢ k tl ” i = ot — hee 
ates of education in one harmonious and ““*© the same view, and in any case 1 


would be open to either of us to do great 
mischief to the future of the school, and 
from the point of view of the founda- 


the equitable system. But it is not altogether 
the a good Bill for the present individual 
managers of schools. 


h ; : / , i 

her [ am afraid that in this connection [ tion managers, the latter would have 
res must say a few words upon what is eVery right to ask us both to stand 
a known as the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, aside and have nothing to do with 


ich | and in so doing I should like to guard ™@tters with which we are in no 


the | myself in two respects. In the first Sense concerned. Take again the case of 
the instance I have no desire whatever to ® —? ere in the ee End of 
. interfere in any way in any internal London. It is a matter of common 


differences in the Church of England. Knowledge that the religious views of those 
sht- and if my hon. friend the Member for Members of the Hebrew faith who come 
tro- the Exchange Division of Liverpool from the East of Europe to this country 


i aig in such large numbers, differ materially 
should succeed another session in induc- . . : : 
— : on various points from those who have 


ee ing the Prime Minister to bring in a long been domiciled here, and such matters 

that Clergy Discipline Bill I shall take the of difference might easily affect the 

inal opportunity for a prolonged indulgence) curriculum of a lovin school. If that 

— in rural diversions. In the second place were so, and if this Bill were extended to 
. . . ? 

~— Ido not wish to argue this question, as London, is it tolerable that two Christian 

tsy. J ithas been largely argued, as a matter ratepayers should serve on themanagement 


— between the clergy and laity, which ond have a voice in determining that 
ee: obviously is a matter which must dispute? I have always looked on this 
7 vary enormously as regards different Bij] as a logical and equitable measure, 
S 2 J denominations, but I want to express my | because it clearly followed the principle 


= objec ion to the Kenyon-Slaney Amend-| of rendering unto Cesar those things 
— oo the solely broad ground that it) which are Cxsar’s, but in this particular 
hese is a wrongful thing that mem bers of | instance it seems to me that a raid has 
_—a denomination should be given! heen made by the public authority on a 
aan? statutory right to interfere with the | domain which is not its own, and I trust 


chen & Teligious teaching of another. Let me that even atthe eleventh hour the Prime 

illustrate what I wish to say. In the | Minister will not mar the organic unity 
man first place, let me take my own case. | of a great creation by assenting to a 
was | Where I live is a small parish, in which | principle that is as illogical in theory as 


acks Ithink I may say, without arrogance, | it is irritating in practice. 
t he I am the principal resident. There is an 


iples Anglican school, conducted on Evan-| [ nowcome to another matter, perhaps 
‘and gelical, or, at any rate, moderate | of less theoretical interest, viz.,the burden 
nor | Principles, and I pay a voluntary rate|thrown on the managers of voluntary 
. Bil for that school without any conscientious | schools. Several hon. Members have 
| Objection. Now in that case, if under | sought to minimise that burden, and he 
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referred to the relief afforded by allow-| but I confess I am not altogether san. 
neces for endowments fees, and rents of | guine. Many managers of these schools 
teachers’ houses. In each of these| will, in the future, have to pay rates 
matters I think the Government pro-| where before they did not pay them, 
vision to be just. In regard to endow-| They will have to maintain the buildings 
ments, it is only right that the wishes of | in repair ; and their personal authority 
deceased benefactors should be respected, | and personal pride will receive a damag- 
and that the provision they have made | ing blow. I hope, however, that they 
for the support of religious schools should | will not be influenced by such considera- 
accrue to those on whom the ‘burden of | tions; but I am not sanguine of the 
religious teaching is to fall in the future. | result. I have seen it statedthat many 







As regards the question of fees, these | 


have been in the past practically a/| 
voluntary contribution to the schools, | 
and it is only that the cost of the pur- | 


poses for which they have been used | 
hitherto should be defrayed out of them | 
in the future. As to teachers’ houses, | 
they necessarily form part of the teachers’ | 
salaries, which the local authorities are 
to pay in the future. Passing from 
these considerations, however, 1 would | 
ask the attention of the House to the 
schools which have neither endowments 
nor teachers’ salaries, nor have charged 
fees. Ina great number of these cases 
the future state of the schools will be) 
worse then it is at present. If it is 
argued that this Bill affords relief to 
existing managers, I think, on examina- 
tion, it will be found that in many cases 
the objects which were paid for openly 
and freely from the aid grant in the 
past, such as providing heating apparatus 
and asphalting playgrounds, will come 
on the managers in the future, and will 
constitute a burden on the denomination 
which in the past they did not feel. But 
in the case of a great number of these 
schools, the pressure which was brought | 
to breaking point in 1897, will be con- 
tinued at the present time, and no relief | 
will be found by the managers, and no 


managers of Church of England schools 
are prepared to close these schools owing 
to the Kenyon-Slaney Amendment. | 
would put such managers on the same 
plane as those who would refuse to pay 
rates for the purposes of national educa. 
tion. I think for those managers to close 
their schools, not because they are hurt, 
but because they may be hurt, would be 
an unworthy policy ; and I confess, if such 
a policy were adopted by the managers of 
Church of England Schools, I should be 
ashamed at the action of my friends. 


It has been stated by Members on the 
other side of the House that there is no 
general desire in this country for dogmatic 
teaching. Some hon. Members have gone 
further, and have said that we ought not 
to impose dogmatic teaching on young 
children. I well remember that at the 
age of 11 years I was taught certain dog- 
mas of a portentous character which have 
left an indelible mark on my mind ever 
since. The first of them was that a 
point is that which has no parts and no 
magnitude. Another was the whole is 
greater than its part; and a third was 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space. I remember these, and kindred 
propositions of a like alarming nature; 
and I was subjected to a series of most 
tormenting mental exercises—I think 











benefit will accrue to the denomination. | they were as many as twenty—before I 
That, I think, is a most serious disad- | was allowed to reach the point of proving 
vantage, and, at any rate, it is a most| to demonstration that two sides of a 
conclusive argument against what triangle are greater than the third 
has so often been alleged, that this That fact could have been proved to any 
Bill is an endowment for the) child by a practical empirical demonstra: 
use of a particular denomination. tion ; and it might be thought that it 
I think I may answer for one religious | would have been better to take a child 
body, which has never surrendered any | oyt into the open air, and to show him 
school to rate competition in the past, | that the shortest way from one point to 
and will not surrender any schoo: under | another was in a straight line, without 
the operations of this Bill. But with | wearying his juvenile brain with a 
regard to many other classes of schools, pymber of mental exercises. I venture 
I should wish to believe that those who | to say that if education is to be simpli- 
support them will be equal to the strain, fied dogmas of another kind than 


Mr. James Hope. 
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religious dogmas will have to be wiped ; exactly what this Bill is not. That shows 


of the slate of national education. I 


will not deny that, at any rate to those 


who still rejoice in the path of youth, 
there is something attractive and stimu- 
lating in the atmosphere of strife and 
conflict which attended the debates on 


‘the danger of preparing a peroration 
beforehand. As I understand it, what 
| this Bill does is not to allow a parent to 
‘say what religious education his child 
may have. Iam not going to follow the 
hon. Member into reminiscences of his 





youthful days: I do not quite see how 
that would be relevant. As I under- 
stood the hon. Member, his argument is 
that the teaching of dogma is as useful 
as the teaching of Euclid—— 


the Bill. The countenances of hon. 
Members opposite were illuminated, and 
I might almost say etherealised, by the 
joy of battle. I am not unwilling to 
take part in a fight when fighting is 
necessary ; but it is pitiable that on this 
question of education we should have to, Mr. JAMES HOPE: What I said was 
fight at all. I was greatly struck with | that in Euclid dogmatic principles were 
the remarks of the hon. Member for involved quite as much as in religious 
Oldham yesterday. I was heartily in | instruction. 

agreement with him in many of his pro- | 

positions; and more especially in what 
he said as to the profanation of the 
Sunday by so many of the upper classes ; 
though I confess I draw an inference 
from that different to the inference drawn 
by the hon. Member. But I desire most 
heartily to say that it is a matter of real 
grief to me that the earnestness and 
devotion and real religious zeal to be 
found among many of the opponents of 
this measure should not be joined to 
the equally deep religious convictions 
which we feel on these subjects. There 
isnot too much earnestness in the world 
at present that we can afford to lose any 
of it. The danger is not too much zeal 
but the general atmosphere of indifference 
around us ; and from the bottom of my 
heart, I wish we could enlist in the same 
cause of civic growth and retigious free- 
dom all that earnestness and sincerity 
which I fully recognise in many who, on 
this question, are our strongest opponents. 
We can only arrive at an eirenicon by a 
frank recognition of our differences. I 
welcome especially the remark of the 
Secretary to the Board of Education 
yesterday that when these differences are 
better understood a true working agree- 
went will be more nearly arrived at. In 
¢ynclusion, I would express my conviction 
‘lat in this matter peace is only to be 
had by a recognition on the part of all 
parties that they must respect the right 
of every man to interpret for his own 
children, and in his own way, what I 
believe is still a national conviction, that 
the path of civic duty starts only from 
the fear of God. 


*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: Then I 
understand that according to the hon. 
Member religion and Euclidare on thesame 
dogmatic plane. I will do the hon. Member 
the justice of assuming that his remarks 
were relevant to the discussion. He said 

he learned Euclid at 11 years of age, but 
he now thinks that his youthful learning 
was a complete failure, and I am bound 
to say 1 am inclined to agree with him, 
because, so far as I am concerned, he has 
given me no information to enable me to 
arrive at a contrary conclusion. For 
obvious reasons I have been a constant 
listener to this debate during the last 
| two days, and I notice that a great variety 
of subjects have been touched upon. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
| Oxford University made what I think is 
‘technically called by the Attorney 
General an “amazing” speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that he wished to 
distinguish fact from fiction ; and although 
he had that laudable object in view, there 
was hardly ever a speech which confused 
fact and fiction more successfully than his. 
'He made a quotation from Dr. Clifford. 
, I am not entitled to speak for Dr. Clifford, 
but I think the right hon. Gentleman, 
| speaking with his authority, ought to 
have verified that quotation. For my 
| part, I have not the slightest doubt that 
there is a serious mistake in the version 
‘the right hon. Gentleman gave. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman was confusing 
fact and fiction to such an extent that he 
was not entitled to open his speech with 
‘the statement that he wished to dis- 
'tinguish between them. This Bill has 
| had a very serious effect on two Leaders 
(9.38.) Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: The | in this House. The Irish Leader—we all 
peroration of the hon. Member sets forth | know what has happened to him. He went 


2T 2 
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home not to return again ; but so bitter 
is this religious controversy, and so 
powerful is the priesthood in Ireland, that 
after a letter or two from the bishops, 
we have the pitiable spectacle of the hon. 
Member abdicating his position as Leader 
of an independent Party in Ireland. In 
Ireland the Leader poses but the 
priest deposes, and we have the 
spectacle of the Roman Catholic party 
in Ireland being now represented by my 
hon. friend the Member for South 
Leitrim, who has been constant and 
faithful amid all the tribulations of the 
Party to which he belongs. I congratu- 
latehim. I do not think the Irish Party 
have yet elected a Leader—there is plenty 
of time for the hon. Member. I have no 
doubt, however, that this Bill will not 
only serve to unite the Liberal Party, but, 
curiously enough, to dissever the Irish 
Party in this House. The real point I 
wish to submit is this. It seems to me 
we must accept the principle which was 
carried on the Second Reading of this 
Bill, that the denominational system is to 
be part of the educational system of this 
country. I am not going to quarrel 
with that now. Some time ago, in the 
debates in Committee, I used the word 
“ bargain,” and the First Lord of the 
Treasury strenuously resisted it. 1 am 
sure the First Lord of ‘he Treasury will 
be the first to recognise episcopal 
authority, and | think I can give him 
some quotations which will show him 
that, in the negotiations or dealings in 
connection with the Bill, the bishops 
understood that there was a bargain be- 
tween themselves and the Government. 
I do not say there was. 


not. 


to say so, I congratulate him on having 
been able to mislead the whole Episcopal 
Bench, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury downwards, or upwards. The 
bishops were all under the impression 
that there was a bargain, and how 


astounded and amazed they will now be 
to learn that, after all, there was nothing 
like a bargain, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman, having listened to their 
views, went his own way unheeding 


Mr. Ellis Griffith. 
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| their protests. The Bishop of London, 
_who has taken a very prominent part 
in this controversy, speaking as :ately 
'as November 4th, said that “they, offered 
the State property worth £750,000 a 
year, while the cost of their own special 
denominational teaching was only 
| £175,000 a year,” and he added, “ That 
is the weak part of the bargain.” There 
was no bargain, of course. There was 
only a supposed bargain. It was an 
episcopal delusion. The noble Lord the 
Member for Greenwich would not, of 
course, be a party to anything so sordid 
and ‘ommercial as a bargain. It would 
not appeal to his ecclesiastical mind ; but 
the noble Lord said that it was proper 
for the State to give a {guid pro quo in 
exchange for the school buildings. The 
school buildings were the quo, and we 
know where the “ quids ” are to come from. 
The Archbishop himself—I really thought 
there was some sort of divinity that hedged 
an archbishop against mistakes of this 
kind—said he thought that the Bill drove 
‘rather a hard bargain with the Church in 
some respects. I feel sorry for the Arch- 
bishop, but I am bound to accept the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury implicitly that there was no bargain. 
I think the Church was well within its 
right in thinking that it ought to be con- 
sulted before a Bill of this kind was intro- 
|duced. It is very interesting to look at 
| coincidences, although they may not prove 
anything. Convocation met some time 
before the Bill was introduced, and said 
| that they were willing to meet the Gov- 
‘ernment by allowing one-third of the 
managers to be outside the Church. By 
a marvellous coincidence, in this Bill one- 
‘third of the managers are outside the 





| Church ; but there was no bargaining, of 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There was| 


_course—no cause and effect. It was simply 


'the view of Convocation and of the right 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: That just | 
shows how bishops can be misled. If | 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me | 


hon. Gentleman, and they agreed upon it; 
but there was no bargain. Quite frankly, 
I look upon the position of the First Lord 
of the Treasury as holding the balance 
fairly and evenly between the Church and 
the State in this transaction. He is the 
arbitrator between the State on the one 
side and the denominations on the other, 
who was to settle the terms of partner- 
ship between them in carrying on the 
work of education. The principle which 
ought to have guided the right hon 
Gentleman was to regulate public and 
private control in the proportion 
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of public and private expenditure. I 
think that is a fair way of putting the 
case to the House. The Church gives 
something, and the State gives something ; 
and it was for the Prime Minister in this 
supposed bargain to see that the interests 
of the State were not sacrificed to the 
interests of the sects or the interests of 
the priests. The matter we have to de- 
termine is a very simple one. We have 
to ask what does the Church contribute 
towards the elementary education of this 
country. It gives the school buildings 
rent free. There is considerable dispute 
as to the value of these buildings. In the 
report of the National Society it is stated 
that the sum spent on these buildings was 
fourteen millions odd sterling, say fifteen 
millions. The right hon. Gentleman in 
one of his speeches put the value at twenty- 
six millions. I will divide the difference, 
and put the figure at twenty millions. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman says that the National Society 
put their buildings at fifteen millions ; 
but when I talked of twenty-six millions 
—I confess | have not closely investigated 
the matter myself—I was referring to ali 
the elementary schools in the country. 


*Mr. ELLISGRIFFITH: Iam dealing 
only with Church of England schools ; 
and I think I am putting it fairly when 
Isay that their capital value is not more 
than twenty millions, or, at 3 per cent., 
£600,000%a year. Therefore, the contri- 
bution of the Church of England to edu- 
cation per annum amounts to that figure. 
That is not all. There are the repairs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford University made a most amaz- 
ing statement on this subject. He said, 
on the authority of the Bishop of London, 
that the cost of repairs would amount to 
5s. per head per annum for the 3,000,000 
children for whom the Church schools had 
accommodation. Surely there must be 
some mistake about that. It is perfectly 
ridiculous The Bishop of London said 
that they offered to the State property 
worth £750,000, and that the cost of their 
denominational teaching was £175,000 a 
year, I think the Bishop meant that the 
repairs wouldfcome to £175,000 a year. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
That £175,000 is arrived at by taking 
the proportion of the time in a week 
devoted to religious teaching of a purely 
denominational character. 
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*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: That is a 
very dangerous principle for the Bishop 
to goon. We will see how far the schools 
are occupied for religious and how far 
for educational purposes. Anyway, the 
figure is somewhere between £150,000 
and £175,000. Itis now common ground 
| that in the course of the progress of this 
| Bill the clergy have had concessions 
|made to them to enable them to meet 
|this claim upon them. They have had 
the rents of the teachers’ houses, amount- 

ing to £70,000 or £80,000 a year ; half the 
_endowments, £60,000, and half the fees, 
| £60,000, making in all £200,000 a year, 
which is at any rate sufficient to meet the 
‘cost of repairs. Therefore we again come 
back to this, that the Church contribution 
| for education is £600,000 a year. There is 
only one other subject to be considered : 
| What is the State contribution? Last 
year there was spent in the voluntary 
|schools of the Church of England 
| £4,399,000. If you level up these volun- 
tary schools to the level ofjthe board 
‘schools, which I understand is the real 
object of the Bill—and a very good object 
it is—that would mean the difference 
between £3 Os. 2d., the cost per child in 
board schools, and £2 6s. 8d., the corres- 
ponding cost in voluntary schools, or a 
matter of 13s. 6d. per child. Multiply 
that 13s. 6d. by the 2,000,000 children 
educated in Church of England schools, 
and you have £1,350,000, making in all 
nearly £6,000,000. Therefore, the Church, 
on the one hand, gives £600,000, while 
the State, on the other, gives £6,000,000 
—that is, they give towards education in 
the proportion of ten to one. I submit 
| this as a really serious argument against 
the Bill. How in the world the propor- 
tion of two-thirds of the management 
| has been arrived at I do not know, unless 
la 2 . ° . rhe 
| it is that it gives a convenient majority by 
| which the Church may have the practical 
| control of the schools. 


| 
| We have been told that ‘the Church 
| stepped in,’ and the right hon. Baronet 
ithe Member for the Honiton Division, 
| yesterday compared the state of educa- 
‘tion in this country with the position of 
|Egypt before the intervention of Eng- 
land. We are not rewarding the Church 
'for the past; we have to look at her 
| present contribution. But what more 
'does she get? She gets relief from 
subscriptions, and nearly £3,380,000 a 
| year in salaries for positions held in the 
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main by Churchmen and Churchwomen. | 


Is not that a splendid contribution to} 
the Church? Only Churchmen need | 
apply for these posts. TheChurch gives | 
£600,000 on the one hand, and gets 
posts worth over £3,000,000 a year for 
her own adherents. Can anybody be 
surprised that we say, and say truly, 
that this Bill is practically an endowment | 
of wealth, influence, and patronage for | 
the Church of England? Can there be 
any question at all as to this clerical 
control in the schools? The elergyman, 
under the schedule, is ex officio chairman 
of the board of managers; he has a vote 
not only as a member, but also as chair- 
man. Is not this clerical control? On 
24th March the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education said— 

“7 desire to insist strenuously that by 
religious teaching I do not mean clerical 
control.” 
lf you do not mean clerical control, why 
do you make clerical control a part of 
the Bill? I do not think the Prime 
Minister was much intimidated by the 
Albert Hall meeting ; at any rate, he 
did not change the Bill; but 1] do think 
it had a little influence on the mind of 
the Attorney General. I am not going 
to say a word against the hon. and 
learned Member ; he has often splendidly 
vindicated the profession of which I 
myself am a humble member. Perhaps 
I ought not to say that that meeting 
had any influence on his mind, but | 
think it had a little influence on his 
industry. As a result of the Albert Hall 
meeting he applied himself with industry 
and energy to the consideration of this 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause to see what it 
really did mean, and, merely as a coin- 
cidence, he discovered there was a great 
deal more in it than he had ever sus- 
pected. Another coincidence was that 
it happened to accord in the main 
with the views of the Albert Hall 
meeting. I do not put it any 
higher than that. I say that clerical | 
control is of the very essence of 
this Bill. Although not so intended, 
there can be no doubt that the Bill does 
in fact mean clerical control. We are 
told that in another place steps will be 
taken to make the Kenyon-Slaney Clause 
mean what the Attorney General says it 
does mean. That will be a very import- 
ant Amendment, for it will certainly 
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mean all that the Attorney - General 
means. The other night the hon. Baronet 
representing the Irish Party appealed to 
the House of Lords for all it was worth 
against this Clause. I think the Irish 
Party have come to a pretty pass when 
they have to appeal to the House of 
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' Lords. 


There is one other point 1 wish to 
submit to the Prime Minister. I may 
be very sanguine, but I believe it to be 
a new point. As I understand it, the 
basis of the claim of the Church of 


|England to special and separate treat- 


ment is that she gives the schools rent- 
free. But the Church is not the only 
donor of school buildings. Clause 19, 
sub-Section (2), provides for School Board 
areas where there are already School 
Boards, and it says that the county 
authority may impose upon the School 
Board area a proportion between one- 
half and three-fourths of the capital cost. 
Therefore the School Board area gives 
you one-half or three-fourths of a school, 
just as the Church gives you a whole 
school in another place. Halfway between 
one-half and three-fourths is five-eighths, 
so that the Government say to the 
School Board areas, *‘ In future you must 
give five-eighths of a school to the local 
authority free of charge.” ‘The Church 
for its whole school gets two-thirds of 
the management, but the School Board 
area for its five-eighths gets nothing. 
What does the five-eighths mean ! 
Every year the repayment of principal 
in these areas comes to £835,519: interest 
on capital, £1,045,568, making 2 total of 
£1,881,087. Five-eighths of that is 
£1,200,000, so that really the School 
Board areas will contribute to education 
£1,200,000 a year, while the Church 
gives £600,000. To put it in another 
way, the outstanding capital due in 
respect of school buildings is £32,000,000. 
Five-eighths of that is £20,000,000. Is 
not this really an almost irresistible 
argument? Here the Church, with its 
£600,000, gets four-sixths of the manage 
ment, while the School Boards areas, 
giving twice the amount as donors 
of schools, get nothing, and even on 
the public authority they get cnly 
one-third. Why do you not give 
them, as donors of schools, something 
in proportion to that given to the 


require a number of words to make it} Church ? 


Mr, Ellis Griffith. 
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The Bishop of London the other day 
said the undenominational system of 
teaching was a “rotten system.” Those 
are strong words for a Bishop to use ; 
there is not that refinement or that 
ecclesiastical flavour about them which 
refined and sensitive people would expect 


from a Bishop, even when dealing with | 


education. But if it is such a rotten 
system it is very peculiar that clergymen 


should have been so anxious to get on the | 


School Boards ; I should have thought 
they would be contaminated by contact 
with such an unsavoury system. 
My complaint against the Govern- 
ment is that in rebuilding the edu- 
cational system of the country 


they have abolished the better part, | 


and taken the worse as a foundation 
on which to build. Reference has been 
made to the way in which the Bill will be 
met inthe country. I think hon. Members 
opposite are mistaken if they think the 
matter will be over tonight, or even 
after the House of Lords have passed 


the Bill. There are men with con- 
scientious objections. People may laugh 
about conscientious objections, but 


the Government have provided for 
them in regard to vaccination, and surely 
they could have provided for them in this 
Bill. I have great sympathy with the 
people who take a strong view upon this 
matter, and, as I have said outside the 
House, there are two stages of resistance 
to the Measure. Now, we furnish you 
with arguments; later, the people will 
argue you with furniture. ‘The point we 
are (liscusissing whether it is fair and just 
treatment, and my complaint against the 
Prime Minister is that he has not held 
the balance evenly between the Church 
and the State, that he has given too 
many favours and advantages to the 
Church, and too few to the State and to 


the people, as regards whom he stands in | 


the position of trustee. For my part, I 
had the pleasure of voting against the 
first and second readings of the Bill, and 
tonight I hope for the third time to record 
my vote in the same Lobby. 


* (10.15.) Mr. WYLIE (Dumbarton- 
shire): I desire to say a few words in 
support of the Third Reading of this Bill, 
and I think I shall be the more readily 
excused when it is remembered that no 
other Scottish Member has spoken on 
this side of the House. Several have 
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|taken part in the debate from the 
|other side, including two or three on 
‘the front Bench, but I think that my 
remarks will represent a larger section 
‘of Scottish opinion than those which 
have come from the other side. Many 
of us have not gone into the minute and 
insignificant points raised in the debates, 
but we really understand its main 
‘scope and principles, and to those I 
shall confine my remarks. 


In the first place, the Government are 
entitled to credit from the Opposition 
for having entered on this education 
question with the greatest honesty of 
purpose andin a non-party spirit. The 
Bill for the education of children in 
Scotland, introduced by the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Aberdeen, 
would never have become law but for the 
support of the Government and Members 
on this side, and exactly the same may 
be said of the corresponding Bill for 
England, the good genius in the latter 
case being the late Vice-President 
of the Council. The Government has 
taken up the present matter in the same 
spirit, and the result is the admirable 
Measure now before the House. In 
addition to the intrinsic merits of the 
Measure, we must take into consideration 
the fact that the Anglican Church 
comprises about 70 per cent. of the 
population. (‘‘No, No!”) I think I 
am quite within the mark in making 
that statement, and that the Bill would 
be supported by about three-fourths of 
the people. | know objections have 
been raised to such statistics in view of 
the results of recent elections, but those 
elections are the natural swing of the 
pendulum, and the pendulum will swing 
back again. 


The constituencies, more especially in 
Scotland and Ireland, should take into 
account this preponderating majority in 
favour of the Education Bill. I believe 
that if this Measure were to be submitted 
to the people as a distinct issue it would 
be supported by at least three-fourths of 
the people of this country. The Bill has 
not only the support of the great bulk 
of the population, but I believe it will 
facilitate the progress of education in 
this country. We must take into 
account the progress made by the 
children of England in the past in 
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last thirty years has been relatively greater | 
than in any other country in Europe. All | 
honour to the educationists who have con- | 
tributed to this result. In the year 1870 | 
the children of England were very much 

inferior to the children of Scotland, but | 
now they have been brought up very 

nearly to the same level. A great deal 

of the progress which has been made in 

the past is due to denominational schools 

in which the majority of the children have 

been educated. I believe this Bill will 

greatly accelerate this progress and will 

very much improve primary education, 

and in lesser degree higher education. It 

will increase the resources of voluntary 

schools and will add to the amount of 

popular control over them. And last, but 

not least, it will encourage a systematic re- 

ligious instruction in those schools. The 

great majority of the people of England 

have wisely determined that systematic 

religious instruction shall form a part of 

elementary education. 


The majority of the people in favour 
of systematic religious instruction includes 
not only almost the whole of the Church- 
men, but also a very large proportion of 
Nonconformists. These Nonconformists 
hold the views which were so well 
expressed for them by the great Non- 
conformist divine, Dr. Parker, the late 
able and eloquent pastor of the City 
Temple Church, who said that “all 
religious instruction must be sectarian, 
not in the narrow sense of bigotry, but in 
the philosophic sense of definition. This 


view is held by a very large proportion of | 


the Nonconformist people. During the last 
thirty years there has been the most deter- 
mined effort on the part of Churchmen and 
a large number of Nonconformists to main- 
tain systematic religious instruction in the 
schools. These efforts have been carried on 
at a great sacrifice. In the very poor 
diocese presided over by the Bishop of 
Rochester over £500 per week is being 
contributed for this purpose. Sincethe year 
1860 the English Church has contributed 
£50,000,000 sterling, of which £20,000,000 


has been invested in the schools the use of | 


which is now being granted to the nation 
free of cost. The right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for South Aberdeen asked , 
what evidence is there that the people of 
England want denominational instruction ? 
What better evidence can you have of this 
than the liberal payment and the great 


Mr. Wylie. 
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sacrifices which Churchmen have made 
for the support of these denominational 
schools ? 

This contest has hitherto been 
waged under very unequal conditions 
—the denominationalists in many cases 
having had to pay rates besides support- 
ing their own Schools. Fortunately the 
majority of the people of England have, 
by their liberality and determined effort, 
preserved systematic religious teaching 
in their schools, and it is well for 
England that they have done this, 
Had it been otherwise I believe the 
moral condition of England, upon which 
our prosperity in the future must depend, 
would have been on a much _ lower 
level. These efforts are now about to 
be crowned with permaneat and well- 
deserved success by this Bill which will 
also confer enormous advantages upon 
primary education, and to a lesser extent 
on higher education. In conclusion, let 
me express the earnest hope that all Non- 
conformists, many of whom have so 
stoutly and ably opposed this Bill, and 
a few of whom outside this House have 
expressed their intention of doing every- 
thing they can to render it inoperative, 
will consider that the future education of 
the children of England and a very 
great deal of the future prosperity of the 
whole of the people of England are bound 
up in the successful working of this Bill, 
and will set themselves resolutely to 
make it a success, as the Scottish people 
did thirty years ago. There are thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of Churchmen, 
broad-minded, open-handed, and _ self- 
sacrificing, who have done splendid work 
for the Church in the past, and who are 
still willing to work for the Church in 
the future. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Aberdeen said 
that the religious controversy now 
smouldering under this Bill would leap 
|up into a flame, but I believe that, if 
entered upon in a common sense, not to 
speak of a Christian spirit, its success, even 
in its first two or three years, in advancing 
education will be so great that hon. 
Members opposite will wonder why they 
opposed it. I have very great pleasure in 
supporting the Third Reading of this Bill. 


*(10.30.) Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I 
I ask the indulgence of the House for 4 
very few moments—and I promise to 
be extremely brief—it is not with the 
belief or in the hope that, as far as the 
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general principles, as distinguished from 
the detailed provisions of the Bill, are 
concerned—and it is with general prin- 
ciples only we have to deal on an occasion 
like this—it will be possible at this stage 
of the debate to contribute a new idea, or 
even a new phrase, to the discussion. If 
that is to be done, it must be done else- 
where. Possibly, it may be done in 
another place, where we hear that to- 
morrow night the ardent spirits who have 
been waiting so long for this Bill will at 
last be confronted with what will seem to 
them, at any rate, to be the fresh and 
many-sided attractions of a virgin subject. 
We have spent so many months in almost 
daily companionship with it that, although 
our feelings, whether of love or aversion, 
are, I imagine, unchanged, we should 


be more than human if we could any | 


longer use the vocabulary of passion ; and 


I shall adopt that subdued and sober | 
tone which is appropriate to a valedictory | 


occasion. If we on this side of the House 
—and I believe J speak for the whole of 
the Liberal Party—couid honestly think 
that the effect of passing this Bill into 
law would be to raise the standard of 
education, or to get rid of administrative 
friction and waste, I venture to say that 
we should not only be ready, but eager 
and anxious, to shut our eyes to many 
of its blots, and to swallow much in it 
that would otherwise be unpalatable. 


sut that is just what we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe. It appears to us 


that for every anomaly which this Bill | 


removes it creates another, and that for 
the additional a-sistance—which I myself 
agree to be much needed—which it gives 
at the public cost to national education, 
it exacts from ‘he public in the sacrifice 
both of principle and practical efficiency 


an unreasonable and unjustifiable price. | 
I will confine myself to two or, at the out- | 
side, three points which appear to me to | 


be of capital importance in order to 
make good and illustrate the proposition 
I have laid down. And first of all as 
regards the new authority, or rather the 
new family of authorities, which this 
Bill is going to call into existence, I 
adhere to the opinion which I expressed 
at the very earliest stage of our debates, 
that itisa blunder of the first magnitude 


to disestablish the great School Boards | 


of thiscountry. Weare fully alive to the 
defects, and they are many, of our exist- 
ing School Board system. The effect of 
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| the cumulative vote is to make the School 
Board in many places an imperfectly 
|representative institution. Over con- 
siderable tracts of the country, from the 
|smallness or from the sparseness of 
‘population of the parochial areas, and 
‘the consequent poverty of resources, both 
/in men and in money, the School Board 
is an inefficient educational instrument. 

The Cockerton judgment again, by 
_lopping off the whole of the continuation 
work, and by making it unsafe to give 
instruction in elementary schools to 
children over fifteen years of age, has 
largely mutilated and paralysed some of 
their best activities. And, finally, with 
_a view to the proper relationship of 
elementary and higher education, I do 
not believe there is anybody among the 
opponents of this Bill on this side who 
does not agree that it is urgently neces- 
sary that you should secure a_ real 
simpl fication and co-ordination—which, 
I beg the House to observe, is a totally 
| different thing from an artificial unifica- 
tion—both of authorities andof functions. 
All those defects might have been 


‘remedied, all those necessities, great 
and urgent as they are, might 
have been met, without this whole- 


sale and indiscriminate massacre. By 
a better arrangement and distribution 
‘of areas, by leaving the great School 
' Boards intact, by establishing not a mere 
modus vivendi, but what might easily have 
been brought into shape, a real concordat 
between the School Boards on the one 
side and the municipalities on the other, 
and above all by having regard to the 
jinfinite variety of local conditions as 
| between different parts of the country 
and not endeavouring to stereotype a 
cast-iron and uniform system on the 
| nation—by following lines like these you 
would have found yourselves on the 
' road to a national solution of the problem 
| of education. 
I can say for all of us that we have no 
enmity whatsoever to the educational 
ambitions, and we have no desire to 
| narrow the educational province, of these 
| great municipal councils. But by casting 
| on them in name and ostensibly the whole 
burden of elementary education you are 
| thrusting upon their shoulders functions, 


| for which they haveshown no desire what- 
| soever, and which your own scheme shows 
youdistrust their competence todischarge. 
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Otherwise we should never have heard | 
of this hybrid committee, which from | 
the very necessities of the case—at | 
schools. Lastly, you have got, as regards 


any rate, in a large majority of instances 
—will be, as between itself and the 


County Council in all matters of elemen- | ( 
the term is representative at all, with 


tary education, practically autonomous. 
What will be the result? I am looking 
at the matter, I beg the House to 
observe, entirely and exclusively from an 
educational point of view. In the first 
instance, you will have put an end to the 
existence of the best, the most fruitful, 
and the most beneficent educational 
agencies that at present exist in this 
country ; and you will leave the members 
ot those agencies, the old School Boards. 
men and women who have equipped 
themselves, in many cases by years of 
training and devoted and strenuous 
activity, and have thereby acquired special 
aptitude which you will find in no other 
class of local administrators, for educa- 
tional work—you will leave them to the 
precarious chance of being nominated or 
co-opted on this hybrid committee, or 
appointed to the subordinate rank of 
managers, 

What are you going to put in the place 
o! theagency which you proposetodestroy? 
Even at this the eleventh hour I must 
once more summarise the extraordinary 
arrangement which the Government 
propose in the name of unification and 
popular control. You will have in the 
first place nominally in front, where the 
School Board used to be, the County 
Council or the Town Council—a body 
which, as my hon. friend the member 
for Carnarvon showed in his brilliant 
speech—has its hands already full with 
its more appropriate work, and which, if 
it is to do its duty to its constituents in 
regard to its primary functions as a 
municipal authority, will only be able to 
give a very slight and perfunctory atten- 
tion to the work of education. Everybody 
agrees that the County Councils and the 
Town Councils cannot do the work of the 
School Boards. Next you have got a 
committee, an imperfectly representative 
body, and a body upon which you have 
been careful to provide for the represen- 
tation of the non-provided schools—a 
committee which in a county of any con- 
siderable area, inhabited by a large popu- 


lation and with difficulties of communica- | 
tion between its different parts, will be. 


Mr, Asquith. 
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absolutely unable to exercise effective 
superintendence and control over the 
fortunes and management of individual 


the non-provided schools, a board of 
management which in no true sense of 


the power of appointing and dismissing 
teachers, with no responsibility to the 
ratepayers of the parish or the county, 
in daily contact with the actual work of 
the school, and, according to all past 
experience, certain to become in time 
practically supreme. In other words, 
you put in place of the School Boards a 
system which has neither administrative 


/ unity, educational efficiency, nor popular 


responsibility. 


Now I pass to my next point, and Iam 
still looking at the matter entirely from 
an educational point of view. If we are 
to have a really efficient system of elemen- 
tary education in this country, there are 
two fundamental conditions. The first 
is that the administrative authority should 
be, as I have shown your authority is not 
going to be, at once competent, represen- 
tative, and responsible, and in the next 
place those who do the actual work of 
instruction—the teaching profession— 
must be the best equipped and placed in 
a position to make the most of their 
abilities and career which it is possible 
for Parliament to secure. These two 
things—a good administrative body 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a teaching profession for which there 
is an open career—that is to say, 
a profession in which capacity and 
character can make their way and obtain 
theirreward—these are the pivots on which 
will hinge the entire future education of 
the children. I have shown how you 
have done with one—the administrative 
body. Let us see how you are dealing 
with the teachers. I am not speaking of 
them as a trades union or a class, but of 
the grievances of the teaching profession 
looked at from the point of view of the 
public. In the first place, you have in 
the denominational schools teachers of 
inferior status, of inadequate numbers, 
and with insufficient pay, and, in the 
next place, you have what is a still more 
formidable obstacle to the efficiency of 
the profession—the practical exclusion 
from a vast number, indeed, I may say 
the majority, of the rural schools, if not 
from the profession, at any rate from all 
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except its lowest ranks, of the whole of the ; system of education. As my hon. friend 
Nonconformist children. How has the pointed out earlier in the evening, there 
Government dealt with this matter ? | are two systems actually at work at this 
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I agree that the Government have done a 


great deal to improve the status and 
remuneration of the denominational 
teachers. But just in proportion as 
they have placed teachers in these 
denominational schools upon the same 
level, in point of remuneration and 
professional prospects, with the teachers 
in what used to be called the board 
schools, just to that extent have 
they multiplied and _ intensified the 
grievances of the Nonconformist child 
who desires to become a teacher. It 
is no exaggeration to say that from 
the very time at which this Bill passes 
into law, the teaching profession becomes 
as much and as truly a branch of the 
Civil Service as any one of those branches 
for which we vote estimates every year. 
And when you have converted the teach- 
ing profession into a branch of the Civil 
Service, how are you going to defend, in 
view of the sense of justice, equity, and 
equality which has always characterised 
our policy and legislation with regard to 
our public service, the complete exclusion 
from the higher prizes of that profession 
in the denominational schools of a vast 
number of the most talented of those 
who belong to that profession? I say 
that is not only unjust to the teachers, 
not only in total violation of all our best 
traditions and practice, but looking at it 
from the point of view of the children, 
and the point of view of the efficient 
education to be given, vou are deliber- 
atcly impoverishing the resources of the 
country. 

I pass now to the last stage of my 
argument. I have shown, I think the 
two great blots, from the educational 
point of view, of this proposed settlement. 
They are both due to the same thing—to 
the interests or the supposed interests of 
the denominational system. There are 
many ways—there are right ways and 
there are wrong ways—of dealing with 
the denominational system, but of all 
the ways you could possibly have selected, 
in my humble judgment this is the very 
worst. When I speak of the denomi- 
national system I am supposing you are 
going deliberately to retain the power of 
giving denominational instruction in 
State-aided schools. I am not going to 
discuss the abstract question of the best 





| moment within the British Empire, both 
|of which can be tested by results— 
namely, the Scotch system, under which 
it rests with the School Board to give or 
|to withhold denominational instruction 
|as it pleases, and the Colonial system 
|under which facilities are given at the 
| wish of the parents for denominational 
|instruct‘on. Both these systems have 
/on the whole worked well, but neither 
could stand for a day without the prin- 
ciple of popular control. That is the 
principle to which you have deliberately 
given the go-by in this novel experiment, 
which I venture to predict with the utmost 
confidence is, inthe long run, doomed to 
failure. I say, with as much certainty as 
one can hazard in a prediction of the 
future in a matter of this kind, to the 
Government and to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who have supported this Bill 
that in my judgment this Bill will prove 
the severest blow which the denomina- 
tional system in this country has ever 
received, because it associates with the 
maintenance of that system, in the minds 
of large numbers if not of the majority 
of the people of this country, the denial 
of the fundamental conditions of justice 
and equity. 

We have already travelled a long way 
from the principles of the Act of 
1870. It is quite true that what Mr. 
Forster contemplated was to allow to 
co-exist side by side the so-called volun- 
tary schools, and the schools managed 
by School Boards; but what was the 
fundamental basis of that arrangement ! 
Why! that which was to be the criteria, 
the differentia, of the voluntary schools 
was that they were to put down on the 
table an equivalent to the contribu- 
tions given by the State. Step by step 
the equivalent contribution has been 
eaten away, and when this Bill is passed 
into law it will have completely dis- 
appeared in the limbo of the past. The 
present Archbishop of Canterbury has 
said many wise things on the subject of 
education, but never did he say a wiser 
or more statesmanlike thing than when, 
a few years ago, he warned his fellow 
Churchmen and the supporters of 
denominational schools in this country 
that if they wanted to keep the control 
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of their schools they must pay for 
them, and that if once they ceased their 
efforts and sacrifices the management 
must be transferred to the hands of 
the public, who would be responsible for 
the cost and the manner in which the 
money is expended, 
How do we stand under this Bill? We 
lt know how it works out. Practically 
it comes to this—that the cost of the 
tabrie and of repairs will be the only 
contribution made by the voluntary 
school managers, and we all know that the 
burden of repairs will be more than com- 
pensated for by the various pickings which, 
in the course of the Committee stage of 
this Bill, have been secured by the de- 
nominational managers. How will that 
strike the public? Because in the long 
run the stability of this system will 
depend on the way in which it conforms 
to the judgment of the people. They 
will see the slender remains of the old 
contributions, and they will see, on the 
other hand, the predominance in the 
management of those to whom it is to be 


Education 


entrusted. They will contrast the pro- | 
portions and choice contribution and | 


control, and this will give rise to a 
constantly growing sense of injustice. 
As imy hon. friend the Member for 
Carnarvon has pointed out, it will intro- 
duce a new, a disturbing, and a most 
baneful factor into the whole of municipal 
life. and, what is worse, it will divert the 
stream of educational zeal into the shallow 
und muddy channels of ecclesiastical and 
sectarian controversy. 

There is one other aspect of the future 
of the denominational system which I 
shou'd like to commend to the earnest 
attention of hon. Gentlemen who are 
going to vote for this Bill. I refer to the 
Clause which now goes by the name of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Shrop- 
shive. Before I state what I think will 
ne the clear effect of that Clause, may I 
point out that its history and the situa- 
tion in which we are now placed con- 
stitutes one of the most curious perfor- 
mances in the legislative annals even o 
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| meaning of which we are all at sixes and 


| Sevens. {s there a single man in this 
| House from the Prime Minister down- 
| wards who has at this moment an assured 
| conviction as to what is the meaning of 
this Clause or as to what interpreta- 
‘tion will be put upon it if it reaches 
‘the gates of a court of law? Parlia- 
(ment has often by inadvertence put 
|obscure and ambiguous provisions on 
the Statute-Book, but this is the first 
time that we have been invited by the 
'Government of the day deliberately to 
|pass into law an enactment which 
admittedly is not an intelligible guide to 
| those who have to administer the law, 
| but is a series of complicated conun- 
| drums for interpretation by the courts, 
|The Attorney General told us to- 
night that the Government contemplates 
amending this Clause, and I am _ not 
surprised at this somewhat belated an- 
nouncement. The process is to be carried 
out in another place. So long as this 
Bill is here we are responsible for it. 
The Prime Minister the other night made 
himself and the House merry on this 
subject at the expense of a humble, 
and, I hope, meritorious, although im- 
perfectly appreciated, profession, which 
some of us are driven by the necessities 
of life to earn or attempt to earn our 
daily bread. The Attorney General, al- 
though I am afraid the Attorney General 
is in this matter a somewhat suspected 
witness, vindicated the disinterestedness of 
the profession of which he is the distin- 
guished head in language which I am sure 
went to the heart of every lawyer in this 
House. But unfortunately in this matter 
| I am afraid we must look to the language 
| of the Prime Minister ; and he disposed 
| of the diversity of opinion that had been 
| expressed in reference to the Kenyon- 
| Slaney Clause with the easy observation 
| that he had commonly found that politi- 
| cal lawyers expressed the opinions which 
| happened to correspond with those of the 
| party to which they belonged. [An Hon. 
| Member : “How very shocking.”| It is 
| very shocking ; but political lawyers are, 
|I think it is worth remembering, not 





this House. We have been asked by the | the only class in this House whose 


Government to pass this Bill tonight. | 
We may never see it again, and I devoutly | 


expressed views have a tendency to 
‘coincide with party exigencies. I have 





nope myself that we never shall see it | observed of late years when an_ hon. 
again. At any rate, we are asked! Gentleman opposite sitting behind the 
to part with it tonight, though it! Treasury Bench has indulged himself in 
contains provisions as to the importance | the perilous luxury of uttering views not 
Mr, Asquith. 
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altogether in harmory with those for the | of a lay board of managers to lock 
momentin fashion onthat Bench, noone has | the clergyman out of the school, and to 
been more swift to mark the iniquity or to | preventhimfrom givingany religious teach- 
chastise the offender than the Prime Minis- | ing in it at all. [Cries of “Oh.”] It is one 
ter himself. For this purpose, if I may do | of the points on which lawyers disagree. 
so argumentatively—I should be sorry to | I am only giving the construction of the 


do it in any other way—I will make the Clause which the Attorney General him- 
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Prime Minister a present of all the lawyers 
on both sides of the House. Let us 
suppose—if the Prime Minister’s imagina- 
tion is equal to the task—let us suppose 
them swept out of Parliamentary exist- 
ence. Let us suppose that you are re- 


peating the experiment made by our | 


ancestors in days gone by of summon- 
ing a House of Commons, a Parliamentum 
indoctum, from which are excluded all 
lawyers, and of which Lord Coke—like the 
Attorney General, not altogether an im- 
partial witness—said that the whole of its 
legislation was not worth twopence. Yet 
even in that purged and idealised Parlia- 
ment, which, I am sure, would com- 
mend itself to the taste of the Prime 
Ministe*, the question would still arise, 
What is the meaning of the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause? I am afraid that is a 
digression, but I will venture to say to 
the House this—and that is why I make 
an appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who are supporters of this denomi- 
national system—whatever else the 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause may do or not 
do, it clearly does two things. In the 
first place, it affects in the most vital 
and trenchant manner the provisions of 
the trust deeds of every denominational 
school in this country. I agree that it 
is not the only Clause in the Bill that 


does so, but it is the most striking of | 


them, and for my part I hold it—and 
I hope hon. Gentlemen understand the 
full intent of the vote they are going to 
give—as an assertion of the title of 
Parliament to treat those schools as 
State schools, and upon that footing to 
abrogate or remould any provisions of 
the trust in the interests of the public. 
That, at any rate, is one effect of the 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause. There is one other 
thing it does. It gets rid finally of the 


notion—even if it is going to be amended | 


in the sense in which the Attorney General 


has interpreted it—that the parish priest | 


is the supreme or only authorised _re- 
ligious teacher in the school of the parish, 
for if there is anything clear about the 


| self gave. 
| What is the sum of the whole matter ? 
| This Biil, which is intended to keep alive 
| the denominational system and to place it 
on a more sure foundation, may probably 
turnout to have the exactly opposite effects 
| You may say in that case, Why do you 
| vote against it? My answer is a very 
simple one. Iam not going to support 
/a measure which I think educationally 
unsound and politically unjust, because 
the very evils which it brings about may 
become so intolerable to the nation that 
they will work their own cure. No, Sir ; 
| oppose this Bill on a totally different 
| ground. It is because this is a Bill which 
| unsettles a great deal, while it settles 
| nothing ; a Bill which destroys much that 
|is good as well as some things that are 
| evil ; a Bill which flies in the face of the 
| principles of popular government ; a Bill 
|which is leavened throughout, as we 
| believe, with the spirit of inequality and 
injustice—in the interests of education, 
which I agree is the first, the greatest, 
and the most capital of all the interests of 
the nation—in the interests of education, 
we claim that it is unworthy of the 
acceptance of the House of Commons. 


(11.8.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is 
with almost pathetic interest that I make 
my last speech upon a Bill on which I fear 
I have wearied this House—{ Cries of “ No, 
no ”|—in Committee and for eight months 
of hard fighting in all its stages. The 
House itself has almost become weary of 
this endless discussion, and though the 
right hon. Gentleman has had the satis- 
| faction of addressing a full and interested 
| audience—even he, who I think has not 
'listened to the whole of this debate on 
|the Third Reading—even he must be 
|aware that during the long hours of 
| yesterday and most of the hours of today 
speeches of great interest and great 
eloquence have been addressed to audi- 
/ences very sparse and entirely composed 
of rival orators. But, Sir, our long 

labours have come to an end, or have 
| nearly come to an end, and I suppose it is 








construction and the operation of that | my duty, I will not say to sum up an 
Clause it is this—that it is in the power , eight months debate, but, at all events, 
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to utter a few valedictory words on the 
Bill which has so long occupied our time, 
and which is, for good or evil, I hope and 
believe entirely for good, but for good or 
for evil—without prejudging that point— 
to have so great an effect upon the educa- 
tion of this country. No, Sir, it is not 
denied by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, it has not been denied, 
so far as I know, by any speaker at any 
stage of this debate, that an Education 
Bill was a primary necessity. There have 
been speakers—lI think the right hon. Gen- 
tlemanthe MemberforSouth Aberdeen was 
one of them—who seemed to think that 
all the necessities of the case would have 
been met had we brought in a Secondary 
Education Bill, which, I admit would, as 
compared with the present Bill, have been 
relatively an uncontentious measure. 
But I am perfectly certain that no real 
educational reformer in this House or 
out of this House would think that the 
education of this country could by any 
possibility be brought into a_ condition 
which would be creditable to the nation, 
or which would have enabled us to com- 
pare our educational condition with that 
of our great friends and rivals on the 
Continent and in America, unless the 
Education Bill to be dealt with was one 
which gave a combined treatment, not 
merely of primary, but of secondary 
education also. I do not stop to argue 
the point, because really it is unarguable. 
If your object is to co-ordinate education, 
if your object is to give what my learned 
friend described tonight as an educational 
system which will enable a boy of talent 
or of genius to rise from stage to 
stage of education until he can make 
the best of his abilities for himself 
and his country, why then it is 
perfectly clear that to deal with second- 
ary education as distinct from primary 
education, was to ignore the very 
elements of the probiem with which you 
had to deal. Then, we had to deal with 
the whole country; and I can assure 
hon. Gentlemen that we did not enter 
into this great controversy without 
anxious and even painful forecasts of 
the difficulty which any Ministry bold 
enough to deal with this great problem 
must necessarily have regard to. We 
had presented to us, in the first place, a 
vast body of vested interests. We 
had great educational interests ; we had 
great religious interests; we had great 
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local government interests — School 
Boards, Town Councils, all the great 
machinery of local government. They 
were all touched, they were all affected. 
Each in turn was prepared to find in 
this Bill some great danger toa cherished 
desire or a cherished policy. And cer- 
tainly, Sir, nobody who has had the 
advantage for seven months of a free 
and uninterrupted correspondence by 
post with the clergy of all denominations 
is likely to minimise the difficulties with 
wich any educational reformer in this 
country has to deal. 


Well, then, Sir, ifit beadmitted, as Ithink 
it must beadmitted, thata great reformhad 
to be undertaken, what is the objection 
that is raised to the particular plan 
which has been proposed by the Govern- 
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ment? For we must recollect that all 
these things are comparative. We may 
not possibly have devised the best 


scheme in existence ; but I have listened 
to these debates month after month and 
I have failed to find, to put it crudely, 
what rival plan wasin the market which 
could for one moment be compared with 
the scheme which we have introduced. 
Recollect that everybody admits that 
the existing scheme or system of educa- 
tion is rotten. Everybody admits that 
it is incoherent and antiquated. bad 
and ineffective—that it is open to every 
species of criticism to which antiquated 
machinery is open. 


Well, what are thealternatives? I have 
listened, as 1 have just said, in vain to 
learn from any quarter what the other 
alternatives are. But do not let me be mis- 
understood in this matter. I understood 
the hon. Member for Oldham, who spoke 
yesterday, went the length of say- 
ing that it was unconstitutional to 
ask the Opposition for an alternative plan. 
I do not think that it violates any recog- 
nised principle of the constitution to ask 
the Opposition whether they have got a 
plan dealing with a notorious difficulty ; 
but I quite agree with those who say on 
the other side that it is not their business 
to find an educational plan. But then, 
it is unfair to criticise our plan as it has 
been criticised unless they can show that 
our plan is worse than the existing system 
or thatit is not a great improvement 
on their plan—if they have anything 
whatever to show. If they have a 
beautiful scheme, harmonious in all its 
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rts, coherent, logical, which will com-| eminent Parliamentarian. 
mend itself to my noble friend below the | he suggest ? 
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What does 
What does he say about 


Bill. 


Gangway and to Dr. Clifford and the | this Bill? He says that the scheme is 


country—if they have a plan -which 


settles the religious difficulty and har- | 


monises the whole of English society with 
regard to it—if they have this one 
coherent, unexceptional plan for dealing 
with education in all its branches, then 
let us hear of it. But I have heard no 
adumbration of any such scheme what- 
ever. 
are murdering the School Boards ; 
you are committing an _ educational 
atrocity in destroying bodies which have 
done such admirable work. 
indeed, I think from the Member for West 
Monmouth, of a scheme of universal 


School Boards. Very good. Butare you | . 
; “| are really not practical. 


going to propose, if you were in office, a 
scheme of universal School Boards all 


|the worst scheme you can imagine. 
There are two schemes, he says, both 


(of which he would have greatly pre- 


One hon. Gentleman said that you | 
that | 


ferred to that before the House. One 
is the ‘facility ’’ scheme, supported by 
the hon. Member for Tonbridge and 
the noble Lord the Member for Green- 
wich, and the other is the Scotch scheme, 
and either of these schemes, he said, is 
incomparably better than the plan of 


'this Bill in dealing with the religious 


We hear, | 


over the whole country for counties and | 


And if you proposed it, 


for boroughs ? 
The idea of trying 


would you carry it ? 


difficulty. But, after all, the hon. 
Gentleman and the House must know 
perfectly well that either of these plans, 
whatever their abstract merits may be, 
About the 
Scotch plan —or, to put it in language 
more intelligible to an English audience, 
about the abolition of the Cowper- 


| Temple Clause plan—— 


to have a system of national education | 
covering primary and secondary education | 


all over the country districts is really 
grotesque. Recollect that we have been 
listening to Gentlemen opposite for eight 
months, firing their tirades for what they 
are worth, and we have not had a chance 
of retaliating. If we had—I will not say 
eight months, but eight weeks—I should 
like to have had the chance of criticising 
any scheme sketched out from the other 
side and one which would give us a great 
reform of our education system. And 
that is only on purely educational lines, 
leaving out the religious-side altogether. 
There is the side, as we all know, of the 
real difficulty. If there was no religious 
resistance, no question of religion in the 
country, I believe the present Bill would 
have been passed without a division 
on the Second Reading and carried 
through the Committee in a _ week. 
There is the hon. Member for the Car- 
narvon Boroughs, who through these 


debates has played, in my judgment, a | 


most distinguished part, though I con- 


fess [ wish he had left unsaid, even | 
from his own point of view, a great 


mavy things which he sometimes said. 


If he had omitted a certain class of | 


observations I think he would 


have | 


greatly gained in authority inside and | 


outside the House. I believe that in 


the opinion of both sides of the House | 


and of the country that the 
Gentleman has shown himself to be an 


hon. | 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
And the universal School Boards plan. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: To that plan 
you have, I venture to say, two great 
objections. With all its merits—and I 
am the last to deny that it works 
extremely well in my country—it has 
two immense objections to its adoption 
in this country. In the first place, you 
could never carry it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon seems to think that 
he and his friends are in favour of it. 
I challenge any one to look through all 
the controversial speeches and pamphlets 
issued against this Bill during the great 
campaign carried on during the Autumn 
months by the militant Nonconformist 
bodies, and to find a single sentence or 
hint that those great Nonconformist 
bodies would have accepted the abolition 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause. I make 
that challenge with absolute confidence. 
You will not find it. That is one objec- 
tion. The other is an objection which 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon would 
be the first to admit, because he dwelt 
upon it himself. The hon. Member said 
that one objection to this Bill was that 
it would introduce into every Borough 
and County Council religious difficulties 
and controversies about denominational 
formule. I hope that the Bill will not 
have that effect. It has been carefully 


‘and deliberately framed to avoid that 
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disastrous result. But with the present 
division of religious opinion in England. 
what would be the result of adopting the 
Scotch system here? We should have 
plunged into the very evils which the 
hon. Member describes ; and in every 
Town and County Council we should 
have had the question raised whether 
you were to support denominational 
teaching out of the rates; and, if so, 
what denominational teaching. The 
idea that religious peace and harmony 
is thus to be reached in England, as 
nngland is now divided into this infinite 
variety of sects, many of them quarrelling, 
as I think, over very secondary matters— 
but still quarrelling—the idea that re- 
ligious peace is to be so arrived at is 
quite illusory. 


I hope the House will see what I am 
coming to. If this Bill is bad, it is bad 
in comparison with the existing system, 
or else in comparison with some other 
system proposed. No other system is 
proposed, and I am therefore reduced 
to asking, and asking alone, whether this 
Bill is bad as compared with the system 
which it replaces. Is this, or is it 
not, as compared with the system under 
which we live, a great reform? I do 
not ask whether it is a great reform as 
compared with some plan which the right 
hon. Member forSouth Aberdeen has in the 
recesses of his conscience. I do not ask 
whether it is a great plan as compared 
with a scheme half suggested by the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell, because 
those schemes have not been developed and 
cannot be compared. I ask one question 
only, and on the answer ought to depend 
the vote of every man who votes tonight. 
Is this scheme of the Government a great 
educational reform compared with the 
existing system which it is destined to 
replace? At the present moment our 
elementary education is carried on by 
isolated schools unconnected with each 
other, unconnected with the locality in 
which they exist; unorganised into any 
coherent whole to serve the interests of 
the population. That is, at any rate, 
changed. All schools are now put under 
a co-ordinating authority, and, so far, a 
great reform is established. Secondly, 
the great majority of these schools, or a 
large number of them—I do not wish to 
put it too high—are ill-equipped for 
want of funds. Is this Bill or is it not a 
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great reform inthat ? Nobody can deny, 
and nobody does deny, that it is a great 
reform. In the third place, under our 
existing system a large number of these 
elementary schools are imperfectly staffed, 
and the staffs which have to work them 
are imperfectly and inadequately paid, 
Is that denied? It is not denied, nor can 
it be denied that that evil is remedied by 
the present Bill. In the fourth place, 
there is at the present time a competition, 
in many cases a ruinous competition, be- 
tween two kinds of schools, under wholly 
different management, yet carrying outthe 
same great objects, and educating the same 
classes. That competition is put an end 
to by this Bill. Can it be denied by 
any educational reformer that that also 
is an enormous educational improvement ! 
In the fifth place, there is under our exist- 
ing system a most imperfect machinery 
for educating the teachers of the rising 
generation. Many of them get no proper 
training at all. Those who do get a 
proper training are very commonly per- 
sons belonging to one denomination which 
has had the public spirit or the power to 
obtain training for them. Is that an 
admirable system? Is it a system 
which we ought to permit or which 
any other civilised country in the 
world would permit? But if you 
carry the rejection of the Third Reading, 
you will permit it, and permit it indefi- 
nitely. Is it not a great thing to have 
provided, at all events, the machinery by 
which this great defect can be remedied ! 
In the sixth place, as has been admitted 
on every side of the House, there is no 
provision at all under our existing system 
for secondary education properly con- 
sidered. There is provision no doubt for 
technical education, but for secondary 
education in its full sense our educational 
machinery at the present time is wholly 
and utterly inadequate. Is that not a 
great defect, and is that not remedied! 
It is, if the public authorities do their 
duty, absolutely remedied, and __ that, 
again, I claim as a reason why the 
House should accept the Third Reading of 
this Bill. These are great educational 
interests. But there is then the co 
ordination of education, the combination 
of primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion in one general scheme ; and there is, 
last of all, a matter on which I confess 
I think the present Government have 
received but very scant gratitude from 
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those who in this House profess to repre- | of the Leader of the Opposition were to 
sent the Nonconformists of this country— | find a majority in the Lobbies, what 
I mean what is known as the pupil| would be the result? Every one of these 
teacher grievance and the general teacher great reforms would be postponed, and, as 
grievance. I remember well enough, | | venture to think, indefinitely postponed. 
many years ago, when I was newer to It is perfectly easy for hon. Gentlemen 
these educational problems than I am now, | opposite, criticising our Bill, to say, “Oh, 
the Member for Carnarvon drawing my | how much better it would be if you could 
attention in this House to the pupil | do this, that, or the other thing.” If 
teacher grievance. We have remedied | they came into power tomorrow, if we 
that absolutely. [Hon. Mempers: No,| had that General Election from which 
no.} The pupil teacher grievance is|they hope so much, next week, and if 
absolutely remedied. There is no child | the most sanguine estimate of the most 
of a Nonconformist now who desires to | sanguine of hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
enter the teaching profession who will be | carried into effect, is there a single serious 
precluded, because he or she is a Noncon- politician on that side who thinks that 
formist, from obtaining the requisite | the Government that would then be 
training of a pupil teacher. That griev-| formed could come down to this House 
ance having been entirely swept away, | and go to the country with great scheme 
we are now told that that is a mat-|of educational reform with any hope 
ter which nobody need thank us for,|of carrying it? Why, it is nonsense, 
because, after all, when you train these | and everybody knows it is nonsense. 
Nonconformist pupils they will not find | 1 remember reading a document, called 
a place anywhere. Yes, but that was | the “ British Weekly” Catechism, which 
not the Nonconformist teacher grievance, | was directed against this Bill, in which 
The Nonconformist teacher grievance |the hope, the avowed expectation, was 
was the one which I have described and | that if this Bill could be defeated then 
theone which we have swept away. But | the educational system of the country 
even this secondary grievance which has | would go on until by the mere difficulty 
now been discovered and added to the| of getting subscriptions, by the slow 
old pupil teacher grievance—even that | starvation of the voluntary schools. we 
has been largely mitigated, because the | might gradually, year after year, see the 
teacherships other than the head teacher-| board schools increase, the voluntary 
ships in denominational schools are now | schools diminish, unti) there was what 
thrown open, if the management are|they were pleased to term a national 
prepared to use the powers given to them | system of education entirely founded on 
by the Bill, to Nonconformists. Of ‘the board school system. And I believe 
course I do not want in the least to/that is absolutely the only policy that 
exaggerate. I have no doubt whatever| would be open to the hon. Gentlemen 
that the great majority of teachers in | opposite, not because I believe them to 
denominational schools will remain | be insincere in their desire for educa- 
denominational—I do not in the least | tional reform, but simply because the 
wish to pretend or suggest to the House | difficulties of this task, and Heaven 
that any other result will ensue—but it | knows every one who has tried to deal 
does make a difference, and there will be | with it must be prepared to admit them, 
a large number of schools in which | are so great that it would be absolutely 
another policy will be pursued. | out of their power to carry out any of 
ithe schemes which they so airily sug- 
‘I do not say that I have completed | gest in the irresponsibility of opposi- 
the list of changes in our educational | tion. 
system, which are great and admitted | 
changes for the better, produced by| Let the House and the country 
this Bill, but I think every candid realise that we have this night to choose 
man will find it impossible in his heart | whether we accept a great educational 
and conscience to deny that, in every one | reform, which in the opinion of some may 
of the great examples I have mentioned, | have defects or demerits, which in the 
we have made a revolution, and a revolu- opinion of some may give too much to 
tion for the better. If this revolution | this sect or to that, and which may not 
were not carried out, if the Amendment | deal with all the speculative questions 
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which some would desire to see treated [ 
according to some theoretical plan of | 
perfection; and that it is the only 
practical scheme that has been placed be- 
fore the country for putting our educa- 
tional system upon a national basis. I 
admit that it has many opponents, I 
admit that it is looked at with suspicion 
by large classes in the country, I admit 
that the militant Nonconformists have de 
nounced it with extreme, and I would al- 
most have said with unscrupulous, violence. 
[Hon. Members “Oh.”] I am not talking 
of anybody in this House, because I have 
already told the House on previous 
occasions what I think of the manner in 
which the opposition to this Bill has heen 
here conducted, which I think does on the 
whole great credit to this House—I 
am talking of speeches and pamphlets in 
the country. It has been assailed, as I 
say, by extreme persons who think that 
some cherished ecclesiastical view is inter- 
fered with by the provisions of the 
Bill ; and the ratepayers have looked at 
it with suspicion, because they have been 
afraid that additional burdens may be 
thrown upon them, as they will be thrown 
upon them by this Bill, but much less by 
this Bill than by any scheme which I 
have heard suggested by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I quite acknowledge that if all 
the great interests and all the great 
classes that I have enumerated are going 
to combine to defeat this educational 
Measure they may do much to impair its 
utility ; but I hope and think better of 
my countrymen. I ask no man to change 
his opinion upon this Bill ; I ask no man 
to give up what he regards as a conscien- 
tious conviction; my demand is simply 
this—living as we do in a free and| 
constitutionally governed country—that | 
they should attempt to make the best of 
a measure passed by the Legislature of 
this country, and that if that measure 
fails, and in so far as it fails, they 
should devote their attention to amending 
it. I do not ask them to approve it, I 
do not ask them to say that if they had 
been in power they would not have found 
some much better plan for dealing with 
the infinitely difficult problem ; but [ do 
ask them, I do make this demand on the 











patriotism and public spirit of every class, 
clerical and non clerical, in this country, 
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that when this Bill becomes law they 
shall do their best to work it while it is 
unamended, and, if it requires amend- 
ment, that they shall use constitutional 
means to amend it in conformity with 
the declared will of the people. I have 
hopes that when it is brought into 
operation, when it is actually in working 
order, it will be found that no religious 
interest receives any unfair advantage 
[Hon. Members: “ No, no”’]; that atall 
events is my hope, that no religious 
interest is unfairly benefited or unfairly 
I have hopes that, with due 
regard to every existing right and privi- 
lege, and with due regard to all the theories 
of local government, which are gradually 
developing in this country to the great 
advantage of public life, this Measure will 
be found not merely one which is consis- 
tent with our whole theory of local 
government, not merely one which will 
strengthen and dignify the great assem- 
blies which we hand over to the manage- 
ment of our local affairs, but it will be, 
in addition, the greatest reform of all 
kinds of education which this country has, 
for thirty years, seen adopted ; and that, 
if it requires change, as everything re- 
quires change in the progress of time, it 
will not be because we have been the 
slaves of an ecclesiastical clique or the 
advocates of any narrow scheme of 
national education, but because as time 
goes on, and as national needs change 
and advance, so alterations are required 
in every scheme, however well devised, 
however honestly intended, which this 
House and this Legislature may pass. 
In that hope, I earnestly trust that every 
friend of education in this House tonight 
will give his vote in favour of this Bill, 
reserving, of course, every freedom as 
regards the future; but, as regards the 
present, recognising that this scheme, 
and this scheme alone, holds the field, 
and that if this scheme is rejected we are 
bogged for years to come in the present 
utterly indefensible system of primary, 
secondary, and technical education, under 
which we have so long laboured and 
groaned, 
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Question put. 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 286 ; Noes, 


134. 


AYES. 


) . . 7 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 


Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. | 
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Dorington, Rt.Hon.Sir John E. | 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Rt. Hoa.Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 

Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon.Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, PhilipS.(Warwick,S. W | 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Gartit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H(City of Lond. 
Gibbs, Hon. Vieary (St. Albans 
Godson, SirAugustus Frederick 
Gordon, Hn.J. E.(Elgin& Nairn | 
Gordon, Maj Evans-(T’rH ml’ts | 
Gore,HnG.R.COrmsby-(Salop | 
Gore, Hon.S. F. Ormsby-(Line. | 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulsing, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, WalfordD( Wednesbury | 
Greene, Sir EW(BrySEdnrnds | 
Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs. 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretron, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Gnest, Hon. [vor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murrey 
Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt Hn. LordG(Mid’x 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wim. 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashfrd 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Henderson, Sir Alexander | 





| Lee 


(Division List No. 605.) 


Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, 5. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hobhouse, Rt HnH (Somerset, E 
Hope,J.F.(Sheftield, Bri: htside 


| Horner, Frederick William 


Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard, John( Kent, Fav’rsh’m 
Howard, J. (Midd., Tottenham 
Hozier, Hon. James Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 


| Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 


Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 


| Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 


Jessel, CaptainHerbert Merton 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Kemp, George 

Kennaway,Rt. Hon.SirJohnH. 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh) 
iKenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salop 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

Kiug, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 


| Lambton,Hon. Frederick Wm. 


Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence,Sir Joseph(Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wim. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 
ArthurH.(Hants,Fareham 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bernett, Henry Currie 





| Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 


Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockie, John 

Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol,S) 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lueas, Reginald J. (Portsm’th) 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macedona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconoehie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Killop, James (Stirlingshire 
Majendie, James ; 
Manners, Lord Cecil 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Milvain, Thomas 
Montagu,Hon.J.Scott (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morgan, David J(Walth mstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
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Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlingt’n 
Peel, Hn. Wm.Robert Wellesley 
Pemberton, John S. G. 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Plati-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Hon.M. W.(Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde( Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


{COMMONS} 


Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Saunderson, Rt. Hn.Col. Edw... 


Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H.(Hertiord, East 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 
Stanley, Hon Arthur(Ormskirk 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes ) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Sullivan, Donal 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt. Hn.J.G(OxPdUniy. 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 





Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Robert 
Round, Kt. Hon. James 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) | 


Allen, CharlesP. (Giloue.,Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt Hon Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Dewar, Jolin A. (Inverness-sh. ) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 


Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark ) 


Emmott, Alfred | 
Evans, SirFrancisH(Maidstone | 
Fenwick, Charles 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry | 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Furness, Sir Christopher | 





Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
| Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 


NOES. 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Hardie,J, Keir(Merthyr Tydvil 
| Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Joicey, Sir James 

Kearley, Hudson E, 

Kitson, Sir James 

| Labouchere, Henry 

| Lambert, George 

| Langley, Batty 

| Layland-Barratt, Francis 

| Leese, SirJosephF.(Accrington 
| Leigh, Sir Joseph 

| Levy, Maurice 

| Lewis, John Herbert 

| Lloyd-George, David 

| Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 





Duncan, J. Hastings 
Dunn, Sir William 
Edwards, Frank 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Kt Hon. John( Montrose 
Moss, Samuel 

Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 

Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 





Seely, Maj.J. E. B([sleof Wight | 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier | 


| Hayne, Kt. Hon. Charles Seale- | 
| Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. | 


Jones David Brynmor(Swnsea | 





Bill, 


Tuke, Sir John Batty 

Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Exeter) 

| Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. H. 

Wanklyn, James Leslie 

Warde, Colonel C. E. 

Welby, Lt.-Col. A.C. E(Taunton 

Welby,SirCharlesG. E.( Notts, 

Wharton, Rt. Hon. John Lloyd 

Whiteley, H(Ashton-und. Lyne 

Whitmore, Charles Algernon 

Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 

Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

Willox, Sir John Archibald 

Wilson, A.Stanley( York, E.R.) 

Wilson-Todd, Wm. H.(Yorks.) 

Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 

Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. b. Stuart- 

Wrightson, Sir Thomas 

Wylie, Alexander 

| Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


| Nussey, Thomas Willans 

| Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 

Pease, J. A. (Saffron Walden) 

Perks, Robert William 

Philipps, John Wynford 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 

Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 

Robson, William Snowdon 

Roe, Sir Thomas 

Runciman, Walter 

| Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 

| Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Statford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 

| Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 

| Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

| Soares, Ernest J. 

| Spencer,Rt. Hn C. R(Northants 

| 


Stevenson, Francis S. 
| Strachey, Sir Edward 
| Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe 
| Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
| Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. 


| Mellor,Rt. Hon. John William | Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen | Thomas,F. Freeman- (Hastings 


Thomas,J. A(Glamorgan, Gower 
| Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
Tomkinson, James 
loulmin, George 
Wallace, Robert 
| Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
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Wason, Eugene (Clackmannan 
Wason, John Cathcart (Orkney 
Weir, James Galloway 

White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R.) 


(11.59.) Main Question put. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey) 
Balfour, RtHn.Gerald W (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Brown, Sir Alex. H. (Shropsh. 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Butcher, John George 

Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Fdw. H. 
Cautley, Henry Strother 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ. A( Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomh,SirJohnCharlesReady 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hoa. Henry 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalkeith, Bul of 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dewar, Sir T.R(TowerHamlets 
Dickinson, Robert Edmond 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SirJosephC. 
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Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth 


| Wilson,Fred. W.( Norfolk, Mid. 


Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wood, James 


The 
Noes, 123. 


AYES. 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon- Hartland,SirFred Dixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Kt Hon. Sir William Hart 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 

Faber, Edmund B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt Hasir J.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Sir Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, PhilipS.(Warwick,S. W 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Gibbs, Hn A.G. H. (CityofLond. 
Godson,SirAugustus Frederick 
Gordon, Maj Evans-{T’rH'ml'ts 
Gore, HuG.R.C. Ormsby-(Salop 
Goschen, Hon. George Joachim 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D( Wednesbury 
Greene, SirEW(B’ryS. Edm’nds 
Grenfell, William Henry 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 

Guest, Hon. [vor Churchill 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Hain, Edward 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt Hn. LordG(Mid’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, 8S. W. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Hobhouse,Rt Hu H(Somers’t,E 
Hope, J. F (Shettield, Brightside 
Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard,John(Kent,Faversh’m 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 





House 
(Division List No. 606.) 








Bill, 1186 


| Woodhouse,SirJ T.( Huddersf’d 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


divided :—Ayes, 2465 


Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred. 
Jessel,Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Kemp, George 

Kennaway, kt. Hon.SirJohnH. 
Kenyon, Hon. Geo. T. (Denbigh 
Kenyon-Slaney,Col. W. (Salop 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow 
Lawrence,Sir Joseph( Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 
Lee,ArthurH.( Hants, Fareham 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Beanett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, Frederick N.S. 
Lockie, John 

Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W. (Evesham 
Loug, Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, Reginald J. (Portsmouth 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Manners, Lord Cecil 

Maple, Sir Join Blunaell 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W.F. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, Hon. J.Scott (Hants 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ(Walth’mstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham( Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Pease, Herbert Pike (Darlingt’n 
Pemberton, John 8S. G. 

Perey, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Parvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 
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Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ratcliff, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Hon. M. W(Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde (Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col.Samuel Alexander 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Seely, Maj.J.E.B. (IsleofWight 
Seton- Karr, Sir Henry 


Adjournment of 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead | 
Allen,CharlesP (Gloue.,Stioud | 


Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bayley: , ‘Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

aman 4 Sir — Tomlinson 


bryce, Hon. James 
Burns, john 
Surt, Thomas 


er | Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Banne:man, Sir H. 

oe Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 

Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 

Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 

Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar, John A. (liverness-sh. 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Frank 

Kinmott, Alfred 


Evans,SirFrancisH. (Maidst’ne | 


Fenwick, Charles 

Foster, - Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fuller, ]. F. 

God whey Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Harcourt, Kt. Hon.Sir William 


Bill read the third time, 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


in pursuance 


{COMMONS} 


Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinelair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H.( Hertford, East) | 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Hon Arthur (Ormskirk 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. HonJG(OxfdUniv. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 

Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar( Exeter) 
Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir William H 


James 


NOES. 


Hardie, J. Keir( MerthyrTydvil 

Harmsworth, R. Leicester 

| Hayne,Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter,Rt. Hon. Sir Artiur D. 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 

| Horniman, Frederick John 

| Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Kitson, Sir James 

| Labouchere, Henry 

| Lambert, George 

| Langley, Batty 

| Layland-Barratt, Francis 

| Leese,SirJosepnF. (Accrington 

| Leigh, Sir Joseph 
Levy, Maurice 

| Lewis, John Herbert 

| Logan, John William 

| Lough, Thomas 

| Maenamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M:Kenna, Reginald 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. 
Morgan,!J. 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 


Morley, Rt. Ho.Jobn( Montrose 


Moss, Samuel 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Newnes, Sir George 


Norman, Henry 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas W illans 

| Partington, Oswald 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D 
Pease, J. A. 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 

| Pirie, Dunean VY. 

| Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Arthur 


and passed, 
put. 


of the 


Order of the House of the 16th October 


John William 
Lloyd (Carmarthen 


(Satiron Walden) 


Adjourned 
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the House. 


; Wanklyn, James Leslie 


Warde, Colonel C. E. 


| Welby, Lt.-Col. ACE. (Taunton 
| Welby.Sir Charles G. E. (Notts. 


Whiteley,H(Ashton und. Lyne 
Wil liams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
| Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

| Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York, E.R. 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


| Rea, Russell 
| tig, Richard 
| Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roe, Sir Thomas 
Runciman, Walter 
Russell, T. W. 
| Samnel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
| Shackleton, David James 
| Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
| Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
| Soares, Ernest J. 
| Spencer, Rt. Hn.C. R( Northants 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
| Strachey, Sir Edward 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radclitfe) 
Thomas, David Alfred( Merthyr 
Thomas, F. Freeman- (Hastings 
Thomas,J A(Glam regan, Gower 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R.) 
‘Tomkinson, Pada 
Toulmin, George 
Wallace, Robert 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas Courienay T. 
Wason,Eugene(Clac kmannan) 
Wason.John Catheare (Orkney 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whiteley, George (York,W. k. 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Williams, iucamed (Merioneth 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk, Mid. 
Wilson, “sama J. (York, W.R.) 
W ood, 
\ 
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Mr. Herbert Gladstoneand 
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| TELLERS 
| William M‘Arthur. 


Mr. 


last, adjourned the house without Question 


at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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THE EARL OF BELMORE 
Took the Oath. 


THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY 


Sat first in Parliament after the death 
of his father. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


NAVY (WATER TUBE BOILERS). 


> H.M.S. “Seagull,” H.M.S. “ Espiégle,” 
, and H.M.S. ‘ Fantéme ” (with diagrams). 
2 MERCANTILE CRUISERS. 

: Report ot the Committee on Mercantile 
} Cruisers. 

; COLONIES: ANNUAL, 

vo. 373. 


< 
© + 
9 
; 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES (1901). 


Area, houses, and population, also 


wh treticates 


Spee 


(Il.) Hertford ; (1II.) Cumberland. 


INEBRIATES ACTS (INSPECTOR’S 
REPORT). 

>: Report of the Inspector under the 

. Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, for the 

year 1901. 


ec conmercemernt ¢ 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


(*) at th 


(7 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1857. 

- Rules approved by His Majesty’s 
Secretary for Scotland for the reception 
of pauper lunatics into lunatic wards of 
poorhouses. 


Asterisk 


An 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(SUPERANNUATION) RULES (JERSEY). 

Rules made under the Elementary 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1898, as extended by the Elementary 
School Teachers Superannuation (Jersey) 
Act, 1900. 


SUPERANNUATION. 


VOL. CXV, [FourTH SERIEs. | 
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teport of trials of H.M.S. “Sheldrake,” | 


Jamaica (Report for 1901- | 


: population classified by ages, condition | 
> as to marriage, occupations, birthplaces, | 
and infirmities of the counties of (I.) Wilts; | 
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| duties of the office of scientific adviser in 
| the Fisheries Branch of the Department 
| of Agriculture, Ireland, professional or 
| other peculiar qualifications not ordinarily 
| te be acquired on the public service are 
| required. 

| Laid before the House (pursuant to 
| Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
} BILL. 


| Petition in favour of ; of School Board 
| of Birmingham. 
PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
| BILL. 

| Petition for rejection of, pending re- 
ference to the country, of National 
, Council of Evangelical Free Churches. 


Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


—a 
| CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


Moved, That the Lord Balfour be ap- 
| pointed to take the Chair in the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole House this day in 
| the absence of the Chairman of Com- 
| mittees”—{The Lord President (Duke of 
panied agreed to. 


| 

| 

| AGRICULTURE AND 

| STRUCTION (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

| House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
'ment. Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* tomorrow. 


TECHNICAL IN- 


| ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

tead 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


| 


THE EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
First DAy’s DEBATE. } 


| 
| 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 


| read. 


| *THE LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
| COUNCIL (The Duke of DEvonsHIRE) : 
| Mv Lords, no one can regret more than I 
'do that your Lordships should have to 
| discuss so important a measure, on which 


Treasury Minute, declaring that for | a large number of your Lordships are 
the due and efficient discharge of the | eminently well qualified to express an 


2X 
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opinion, within a time which I am afraid 
will be so limited, unless, indeed, any 
prolongation of the session were contem- 
plated, which would, 1 fear, cause serious 
inconvenience to many of your Lordships, 
and at the same time involve very serious 
and grave disturbance of the legislative 
work of next session. The time before 
the end of the session is now limited, but 
I do not think that the inconvenience 
your Lordships must feel can be imputed 
to the Government. This Bill has 
occupied in the other House a length of 
time almost equal to that ever devoted 
to any measure, and has occupied in Com- 
mittee more time than any measure ever 
submitted to Parliament. The Education 
Act of 1870 occupied in all twenty-two 
days in the House of Commons. The 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 occupied seventy- 
eight days, of which forty-six days were 
devoted to the Committee stage; and 
the present Bill has occupied fifty-eight 
days, of which no fewer than forty-six 
were devoted to discussing the details of 
the Bill, besides two days on which the 
financial Resolutions were under dis- 
cussion. If any blame can be attributed 
to the Government for the shortness of 
time allowed to your Lordships, it is only 
that they did not resort at an earlier 
period to those drastic measures which 
were eventually necessary. In the case 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1893 closure by 
compartments was resorted to after 
twenty-eight days in Committee, whereas 
in the present case that Resolution was 
not moved until the Bill had occupied 
thirty-nine days. The Government were 
extremely unwilling to resort to any 
measure of this kind on a Bill of this 
.mportance, and it will be admitted that 
they extended forbearance to the utmost 
limit. 


The Minister who is in charge of a Bill 
coming from the other House labours 
under a disadvantage. There is no dis- 
cussion of such a bill in this House on 
the First Reading, and he is compelled in 
moving the Second Reading to combine 
such explanationas to the structure 
and provisions of the Bill as may be 
necessary with such arguments as he 
may think necessary in support of the 
principles of the Bill. I feel that it will 


be difficult for me, with due regard to 
the time and patience of your Lordships, 
to combine these two somewhat different 
duties on the present occasion. 


The Duke of Devonshire. 


~ hall | 
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assume, therefore, that during the pro- 
tracted discussions on the Bill in another 
place and in the country most of your 
Lordships have made yourselves toler- 
ably well acquainted with the main pro- 
visions of the Bill. It may be conveni- 
ent, however, that I should very briefly 
review the previous legislative attempts 
of the Government and the position in 
which the comparative failure of those 
attempts, taken in conjunction with the 
important judicial decisions, placed the 
question, and also explain the reason 
why it has been deemed imperatively 
necessary by the Government to intro- 
duce a measure of so controversial a 
character, and one which has not only 
occupied a great part of the time of the 
other House, but has deprived your 
Lordships of almost any legislative work 
during the course of the present session. 

The Bill which was introduced by the 
Governmént in 1896 provided that the 
County Council or the County Borough 
Council, acting through the Education 
Committees, should be the education 
authority for the county or the borough. 
That authority was to exercise all the 
powers already possessed by counties 
and boroughs under the Technical In- 
struction Acts, and those powers were 
to be considerably extended, inasmuch 
as they were to relate not merely to tech- 
nical or manual instruction, so called, 
but also to secondary education gener- 
ally. As to elementary education, the 
Bill provided that no new School Boards 
were to be formed, and that if a School 
Board were otherwise required, or i' a 
School Board wished to be dissolved, or 
if a School Board were defaulted under 
the Act of 1870, the new authority was 
to take the place of the School Board. 
It contained provisions for transferring 
fromthe Education Department and from 
the Science and Art Department some 
of the powers exercised hy those Depart- 
ments to the new authority. It also 
provided a special aid grant for necessi- 
tous schools, and the organisation of 
associations of schools which was adopted 
in a subsequent Act, wasthen for the first 
time suggested. The Bill,as regards educa- 
tional administration, was therefore based 
upon one of the main principles of the 
present Bill, inasmuch as it indicated 
munivipal councils as the authorities for 
the future for secondary and elementary 
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education, although the Bill of 1896 left {so long have been thought possible to 
: & pie oo. » 

the application of that principle to be | carry on the work of education under 
adopted in a gradual, tentative, and per- | two independent Departments. 

missive fashion. The history of that Billis| There is, and there must always be, 
well known to your Lordships. Amongst | a certain distinction between elementary 
other opposition, it met with vehement | and secondary education. That distinc- 
opposition from the non-county boroughs, | tion is recognised in our legislation. One 
and after it had been discussed for a| form of education is made compulsory 
short time in Committee, it was found | and free, while the other is not com- 
necessary to drop it. ‘he following year | pulsory and is not necessarily gratuitous. 
two measures were passed—the Volun- | Of the children in this country there has 
tary Schools Act and a measure for in- | always been a very large number who 
creasing the grant which had been given | would not go beyond the elementary 
in 1870 to certain School Board districts. | Stage of education, but it should un- 
Both were financial measures. the one | doubtedly be one object, at least, of a 
intended to relieve the voluntary schools | system of national education that the 
from the intolerablestrain of poverty, and | ™e4ns should be provided by which the 


the other to relieve the oppressive burden | ree pag: a fea a rose 
of the rates in some of the poorer dis- | 2dvanced education 1e schools, more- 


| , : ‘ 
; pip over, should be so organised as to make 
tricts. Neither of these measures pro- : a - 


; . 'the transition not difficult but easy. I 
fessed to do anything to improve the have said it was a strange idea ” that 
machinery of education generally. In schools attended by young children should 
the following year the Board of Educa- _ be under one department, and the schools 
ber Bill _— introduced into this House, | o¢ elder children under a separate and 
and it was passed in a modified form in | distinct department. That unwise and 
the year after by Parliament. That 


‘ll united q wei unpractical separation has been, so far as 
Bill united two educational Departments, legislation can do it, removed by the 


which had been independent of each | Board of Education Act as regards central 
other, in one central authority. It also | administration. But that distinction still 
contained powers for transferring from | remains in regard to our local administra- 
the Charity Commissioners all the tion of education, and it is one of the 
powers that were deemed necessary in objects of the present Bill to remove it. 
relation to education to the new The Bill of 1900, which I introduced into 
authority. The Bill of 1896 had not this House, was entitled “a Bill to make 
included any attempt to reorganise the better provision to enable Councils and 
central authority, and the Government other local authorities to aid forms of 
felt that any attempt to deal with the education not being elementary.” The 
problems raised by that Bill ought to be Bill was discussed in this House, was read 
preceded by a thorough reorganisation | a second time, but was never considered in 
of the two educationdepartments. That | the other House. Indeed, it was intended 
reorganisation is still to a certain degree | rather to indicate the proposals of the 
incomplete. It must necessarily be a | Government, and to give an opportunity 
work of time to combine two great | for the discussion of them in the country, 
Departments of the Government with | than to effect immediate legislation. That 
separate staffs, separate habitations, and Bill, as a matter of fact, was largely 
separate and distinct official positions. | discussed by County Councils and other 
The complete amalgamation of these two educational authorities during the subse- 


Departments cannot be effected until it | dent recess, and, so far as County Councils 
is possible to bring them under one roof } and Municipal Councils are concerned, it 
’| met with a very considerable amount of 


or until their permanent administration a's ; 

s esntealied “ men who have had | SUpport. The Bill introduced in the 
some experience of both branches of the she sagan nse ot Fe 
subject. The reorganisation, therefore, | ¥** repay alee: Angee abe oe bente — 
is still to a certain degree incomplete. solely to education other than elementary, 
Ree 8 de net tek i he eos et being intended later to add powers 
P tee Cy - f th relating to elementary education. That 
—syeee me map — & the | Bill was read a second time in the House 
principle which was contained in that of Commons by a very large majority, 
Act. It is a strange thing that it could | but after a certain amount of discussion 
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in Committee it was dropped. One | ceeded in organising the central adminis- 
Clause only, that relating to the situation | tration ; they had failed to give a similar 
produced by the Cockerton judgment, | organisation to local administration. 
was enacted at a later period of the| They had given a certain amount of 
session. ‘relief to voluntary schools and to certain 


| . . - 
In the meantime, while these legislative | hedéan _ rs Sg Peveki districts. bi 
proceedings were going on, a judicial te oncaieaygs Rote. ing ‘Eicie " e 
inquiry had taken place, and judicial “@™entary schools more e qth , hee 
decisions had been given which had con- | 2° to an adequate igen they ha 
sequences almost as important as any altogether failed in making adequate 
that have been brought about by legisla- PTOvision for either the organisation or 
tion. Ever since 1870, in the absence of the supply of secondary education 
sufficient legislative provisions for second- | throughout the whole country. The 
ary education, School Boards had gradually | effect of this comparative failure, and of 
been establishing schools and giving the judicial decision to which I have 
courses of instruction for older children, | referred, was not only that we failed to 
and even for adults, which went far make that educational progress which 
beyond anything which by any construc- | we desired, but we stood, in the absence 
tion could be called elementary education. of some further effort, to incur the risk 
The Act of 1870 had strictly limited the of actual educational retrogression. 
powers of the School Boards to the Rp ; 
provision of elementary schools, but the Legislation, then, had become im- 
School Boards had not, I think, without | perative. Both Parties inthe State were 
the connivance, or perhaps even the en- committed to it. Eight years ago the 
couragement, of the Education Department last Government appointed a Commission 
established higher grade schools, schools designed to inquire into the best method 
of science and of art, and pupil teachers’ of establishing a well-organised system 
centres, where was given instruction of secondary education in England. We 
which was, or professed to be, of a wereourselves committed by our previous 
secondary character. As was inevitable, attempts. The problem had become 
these schools were found to come into more urgent, and its settlement incapable 
competition, not only with private of further delay. The only question was 
institutions but with institutions which whether further legislation should be of 
had been either founded or assisted a partial and incomplete character, based 
by another set of public authorities on the impossible and unscientific idea of 
whose powers were derived under 4 hard-and-fast line being drawn between 
the Technical Instruction Acts. Sooner secondary and elementary education, and 
or later this question was bound to of a distribution of local powers based 
come before the Courts, and when it did upon that distinction, or whether the 
there could be but one answer—the time had not now come, after a lapse of 
answer contained in the Cockerton judg- more than thirty years, for a complete 
ment. In this way, two or three years and general review of the system which 
ago a large number of schools, some of had been created by the Act of 1870 
which may have been supertiuous, some | and the amending Acts, and by the 
of which may have been inefficient, and gerjes of Technical Instruction "Acts. 
some of which may have been unsuitable We had to consider whether the time 
to the wants of the locality, but still in jad not come when an attempt should 
which a large number of children and be made to place our national edu- 
young men and women were recelviIng ¢ation on some intell'gible and rational 
an instruction which they, or their jasis. We might again have attempted 
parents, considered of value, were to deal with the question in some hand- 
threatened with immediate or summary to-mouth fashion, and find some escape 
extinction. The position, therefore, at from our immediate difficulties. We 
the commencement of the present year | might, as some have urged us to do, have 
was this —the Government had attempted proposed a kind of permanent Cockerton 
to deal with the whole question compre- | Act, which would have legalised the pro- 
hensively, but in a tentative and gradual ceedings which School Boards had, with the 
manner. They had then attempted to best intentions, but, as it proved, illegally, 
deal with it partially. They had suc- | been carrying on. We might, at the same 


The Duke of Devonshire. 
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of eens sateen te eae at sae a aon 
technical or secondary education. But if | local government and local finance. Either 
we had done that we should have | alternative which we could have adopted 
ee ues ee two 5 sige — have involved the disestablishment 
each charged with important duties, pos- of one existing authority. g 
sessing important sae and iavine opposition has "hon offered by the dis 
of ra graye. to . ~ same work, establishment of School Boards it is not 
probably to hamper each other in the dis- | probable that we should have met with 
charge of that work. Partial legislation ta opposition on attempting to deprive 
aan Et 2 Cahoon Shak aa | dis ek a 
already to a certain extent burnt its nical arunien ah aren 
fingers over the education question, and put an end tothe work whichis going on 
which was fully aware of the great diffi-| under their Technical Committees. It 
culties nap H Ree comprehensive is quite true that some of these bodies 
attempt to deal wi > Ww jee i i i 
My’ Lords, fortanatsly, 1 thick, | this Bill wil isose upon thom, bat T 
there were two insuperable objections to’ wonder what the West Ridin Count 
any such course as that. The first was Council. for instance, would Ae said 
a yee conscience, which told us jf we aa proposed ‘ deprive it of its 
that any such course would be funda- der the Technical Instructi 
mentally unsound, and would, in the long evelyn yg ; seg ne 
run, tend rather to aggravate than to gaa te pos a ie — 
remove or diminish the existing evils; ;, t tl ee +3 ee ee 
and the secund was the conviction that we» © 7 9¥ “He inca 
entertained of the fixed resolution of a I do not think that I need trouble 
very large number of our own supporters your Lordships with any elaborate argu- 
that no final settlement, or even tem- ments on the subject of the creation 
porary settlement, of the education of a new ad hoc authority, because I 
question would be acceptable to them perceive that the authority which we 
which did not do something to increase propose, and _ its suitableness for the 
the efficiency and secure the permanent purpose. have only been seriously ques- 
efficiency of that class of elementary | tioned by those who are “nnd % our 
schools in the existence of which they measure on other grounds. It is alleged 
were deeply ae. In those cireum- that the Bill does not establish a sheae 
stances we resolved on what is admitted : i ini i 
to be a bold and comprehensive measure. ne a — —s . i 
oe ee ee nm which has been claimed for it. It is 
en Seribec as a revo'u- said that we shall still have in certain 
tionary measure. I will not admit the jreag geparate authorities controlli 
justice of that description. If we had had ~ —T tg 
oper : “elementary and secondary education, 
to deal only with one form of education , d sa 1 T 
possibly there might have been some a ee 
foundation for sucha charge, but dealing, + sis ae t ones Set pa thes 
as we had to deal, with the whole subject, true. But if oo oe que eather 
and in the educational position which I to om citing lem geeemant 
have attempted to relate, I should preferto arrangements than to any defett, fm 
describe the measure rather as the natural the principle of this Bill. If it iss blot 
sequel and offspring of the great Act of 0” the Bill, I contend that, at all events, 
1870 and of the Technical Instruction the Bill s of inprovement on the 
Acts which have followed it. We had | existing state of things. | will trouble 
then to consider first what should be the | YOUr Lordships with an instance taken 
education authority which we proposed to | {rom the county with which, naturally, 
establish. For reasons which I have I am best acquainted—the county of 
indicated, it was impossible for us to con- Derbyshire. We have in Derbyshire 
tinue the dual organisations of School | three non-county boroughs, which are 
Boards and municipal councils. Our the principal areas in which the Bill 
_— lay between universal School | fails to establish a single oe 
ards or universal magnified School | authority. Two of them have Schoo 
Boards, with a new ad lor sauie and | Boards—Chesterfield and Ilkeston; the 
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third, Glossop, is without a School Board. | 
In one, therefore, we have the County 
Council and the Borough Council exer- 
cising concurrent powers over technical 
education, and we have no elementary 
education authority at all. In the other | 
two, the same bodies exercise concurrent | 
control over technical instruction, and | 
we have a third authority, differently | 
elected, controlling the elementary | 
schools. In none of these is it possible | 
for the borough to frame for itself any 
complete scheme for its elementary and 
secondary schools. In the first instance, 
because there is no body entitled to. 
speak in the name of secondary schools 
or to control secondary schools ; in the | 
other case, it would be most difficult, | 
if not impossible, to frame such a_ 
scheme, because the body which controls 
elementary education, being differently 
elected and having no financial respon- 
sibility, would probably have ideas very 
different from the County or Borough 
Councils as to the organisation of its 
higher grade and evening continuation 
schools. There would be the greatest 
probability of friction, of overlapping, 
and of bad administration, whereas, 
under the present Bill, there would be in 
each of these non-county boroughs a 
Municipal Council which would have full 
pewers over all kinds of schools existing 
within their area, and full powers of 
organising a complete scheme of educa- 
tion for that area. I admit that in 
these boroughs there is still a possibility 
of friction on account of the concurrent 
powers of the County and Borough 
Councils over secondary education. 
But, although there is a possibility, 
there is a very small probability of such 
friction, because both these bo fies being 
elected in a similar manner, and both 
having full financial responsibility to 
the ratepayers as well as educational 
responsibility, there will be every induce- 
ment to both of them by arrangement 
to make the greatest use possible of 
schools and to work together in one 
general scheme. 


I next cal] attention to an important 
mendment which was introduced in 
he Bill in Committee in the House of 
Commons. The Bill as introduced pro- 
vided for the appointment, by scheme, of 
committees through which the Councils 
should act. Clause 18 in the present 


The Duke of Devonshire. 
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sidered open to 
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Bill still provides for the appointment of 
It directs that all 
educational matters shall stand referred 
to such committees. It directs the 
Councils to receive and consider their 
Reports, but in urgent cases it relieves 
them from that obligation. But accord- 
ing to the terms of the Clause, although 
the Councils are bound to consult the 
committee, they have full powers to act 
as they please without reference to any 
other body appointed by scheme or other- 
wise. That Amendment may be con- 
some objection on 
educational grounds because the expert 
influence upon the authority is some- 
what diminished by this Amendment. 
It has been inserted, however, to make 
absolutely clear the complete inde- 
pendence of the popular body, which will, 
as the Bill now stands, be subject to no 
interference by any other body appointed 
by scheme or otherwise, except in certain 
cases subject to the contro] of the Board 
of Education itself. This Amendment, I 
believe, is admitted by the opponents of 
the Bill to be a considerable practical 
improvement in making perfectly clear 
the reality of the control which will be 
exercised by the popularly appointed 
local authority over the secular instruc- 
ton in all schools, voluntary as well as 
Board. 


Another Amendment which I may 
refer to is one relating to Wales. In the 
Bill as introduced the county governing 
bodies under the Welsh Intermediate 
Act were to be the Educational Com- 
mittees for the Welsh counties in place 
of those which were to be appointed by 
scheme in the English counties. But, as 
your Lordships are aware, the Welsh 
Members have been the most strenuous 
opponents of this Bill, and it was at 
their instance that this provision was 
omitted ; and nowin the Bill as amended 
the county governing bodies under the 
Welsh Intermediate Act are to be 
abolished, and the committees framed 
liked the committees for all English 
counties will be not only the education 
Committees for the purpose of this Bill, 
but also the governing bodies under the 
Welsh Intermediate Act. This Ainend- 
ment, introduced at the instance of the 
opponents of the Bill, shows, in my 
opinion, that in their judgment the 
authority of the committees appointed 
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by the Bill will be more effective, and | population may be mainly Nonconformist, 
will be better constituted for educational but if there is a sufficiency of places in 
purposes than the former governing | the denominational schools the School 


bodies, which up to now have, it is 
supposed, mene the complete con- 
fidence of the Welsh people. 

I come now, my Lords, to the powers 


Board has no power, even if it thinks it 
necessary, to supply new schools. And 
| conversely, if there is a sufficient number 
| of school places in board-schools, Church- 





which are to be conferred on the new | Men or denominations are not permitted 


local authorities with respect to secondary 
education. The Councils will have all 
the existing powers and the considerably 
extended powers which they now possess 
under the Technical Instruction Acts. 
Their powers will not be limited to 


technical and manual instruction, but | 
they extend to the whole range of | 


secondary education. The second clause 
of the Bill which deals with this part of 
the subject has 
strengthened in the Committee in the 
other House. In the previous Bills und 
in this Bill as introduced, those powers 
were permissive only. In the present 
Bill a more mandatory form has been 


adopted, and specific directions are given | 


to county authorities to consider the 
educational needs of the area, and to 
take steps to provide education other 
than elementary, and they are to 
do this in consultation with the 
Board of Education, which, under 
the Board of Education Act, has 
a Department of secondary  educa- 
tion. The rating powers of the County 
Councils have been enlarged to the extent 
of empowering them to impose a two- 
penny rate. With the assent of the 
Local Government Board that limit may 
be raised, while for the county boroughs 
there is no rating limit at all. As to the 
powers of the new authority over elemen- 
tary education, here, again, the new au- 
thority will have all the powers of School 
Boards where they now exist, and the same 
powers in districts where no elementary 
education authority exists at all. They 
will also have large additional powers as 
to the provision of schools. No School 
Board can now provide new schools unless 
there is an actual deficiency of school 


been considerably | 


accommodation. They cantake no account | 


of the denominational or undenomina- 
tional character of the school ; they can 
take no account of the character or 
wishes of the population ; the line is a 
hard and fast one. Where there is a 


sufficient number of places in denomina- | 


tional schools the School Board has no 
power to provide a new school. The 


| questioned by anybody. 


| to provide a new school in which distine- 
tive religious doctrine can be taught. 
That limitation is removed by the Bill, 
and under certain conditions the local 
| authority will be able, in a case where it 
| considers it necessary, to provide a school, 
which shall be under the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, although there may be no de- 
‘ficiency in accommodation. Similarly, 
Churchmen and denominations will have 
the liberty to provide their own schools, 
even though there may be a sufficient 
amount of accommodation in the existing 
schools. 

Objections have been taken to these 
provisions on account of their alleged 
tendency to multiply the number of small 
schools. These objections, I think, ought 
in the main to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, but it cannot be doubted that 
the principle of the Clause is essentially 
just, and it gives a power to the local 
education authority which ought to be in- 
herent—namely, that of providing not 
only a sufficient number of places, but 
the power to provide such places as the 
authorities may consider best adapted to 
the wants and necessities of the people. 
Besides being just, it goes a long way to 
remove a religious grievance. It is the 
grievance that the Nonconformist is 
obliged to send his child to a denomina- 
tional school because there is no other 
accessible, and the grievance felt by the 
Churchman of being compelled to pay 
rates for board schools, and who cannot, 
if he wishes it, find a school in which 
the children can receive the religious in- 
struction which he desires. 

1 now come to what is probably the 
most controverted provision of the Bill— 
that which deals with the maintenance of 
the schools. The local authority, under 
this Bill, unlike the School Board, will 
have cognisance of and will be responsible 
for the efficiency of not the board schools 
only but of every school within its area. 
If the authority is to be responsible for 
the efficiency of all the schools, it must 
have the means of securing that efficiency. 
That principle, I think, can hardly be 
How is that 
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efficiency to be secured? There is no| I know there are many conscientious 
difficulty as regards the rate-provided | and religious men to whom a denomina- 
schools. The difficulty arises in that | tional school, especially if it is supported 
type of school which has hitherto been | out of public funds, whether those funds 
called the voluntary schools — schools | be derived from the taxes or the rates, is an 
which have been built mainly by means | abomination. But what we have to con- 








of private funds, and which have 
hitherto been partially maintained 
from private sources. The difficulty 
we have to deal with is how the 
efficiency of this class of school should 
be secured. No increase in the amount 
of the grant from the Exchequer would 
accomplish it. The Bill does provide for 
a very considerable addition to the Ex- 
chequer grant. It provides an addi- 
tional grant, which, I believe, has been 
estimated to amount to very nearly 
£1,500,000. That amount will be dis- 
tributed to the different districts, in a 
large degree, in proportion to the 
necessity of the district. That is to say, 
a large part of it will be distributed on a 
basis ascertained by a compurison of the 
rateable value of the district and the 
number of children to be educated in it. 


I do not think I need discuss these pro- | 


visions at much length, because it 


is obviously a portion of the Bill with | 


which this House is not able to interfere. 


But the cost of education will still natur- | 


ally vary in different localities, and it is 
the principle of the Bill—and I think the 
right principle—that in all cases there 
will be some margin of the cost which 
will remain to be 
What then is to be done in those dis- 
tricts where the voluntary subscription 
will not suffice to meet the cost of this 
margin that will remain to be provided ? 
Either we must give to the local authority 
power to acquire compulsorily those 
schools which, for want of funds, are 
inefficient, or we must give them power 
to close them and to replace them by 


others, or, as the Bill proposes to do, we | 


must require the local authority to find 
the funds to make them efficient. Are 
we to say to the supporters of these 
schools, “Your schools have done their 
work. There was a time when they were 


the only schools which provided any | 


education in the country, but they are 
now superannuated and they must go, 
or if they remain it must be under the 
condition of the surrender of the one 


object for which they were mainly insti- | 


tuted.” 
The Duke of Devonshire. 


locally provided. | 


| sider is whether that is the opinion of the 
| majority of the country. Certainlyit is not 
| the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
_and we do not believe it is the opinion of 
‘the majority of the country. And we 
| have, therefore, deliberately adopted the 
| principle that, subject to conditions which 
| we believe to be adequate to secure their 
efficiency and all necessary popular con- 
| trol of these schools, they shall remain a 
| part of the educational provision of the 
country, and that they shall not, at the 
same time, be compelled to sacrifice their 
definite religious character ‘This is the 
question which has now been debated in 
Parliament and the country for the las: 
eight months, but Iam not sure that 
even now we know distinctly what is the 
opinion of the Opposition on this ques 
tion, vital and fundamental as it is. | 
have referred in a speech in the country 
to some speeches made by responsible 
leaders of the Opposition, and as they 
| were not made in Parliament, but in 
the country, I may refer to them here. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the 
Alexandra Palace used these words— 


‘* Let me at once lay down this as my opinion, 
| that it is sheer nonsense to talk of a denomina- 
tional system. We must have a national 
system, and a denominational system can 
| never be a national system. The two terms 

are contradictory. A denominational system 
can never be made a national system with all 
the restrictions and disguises which may be 
put into it by Act of Parliament.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made 
great play on this occasion on the anti- 
thesis of a national and denominational 
system. I do not believe there is any 
antithesis whatever except verbal anti- 
thesis. But what is it exactly that he 
means? Does he say that the system 
which we propose under this Bill is a 
denominational system because we do 
not exclude from it the school which 
‘gives distinctive religious instruction! 
Does that make the whole scheme a de- 
/nominational system ? We might just as 
well say that it was an undenominational 
system, because schools which give only 
|undenominational instruction are not 
| excluded from the receipt of public funds. 
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But the scope of these declarations was|or whether they are critics who are 
made rather more clear by Mr. Asquith, | openly opposed to their retention in any 


who followed him on the same occasion. 
Mr. Asquith said— 

‘It would, in my opinion, dono harm to the 

children of England, and it would wound the 
consciences of a very insignificant number of 
parents, if we confined the religious teaching in 
all our public elementary schools to those 
simple acts and truths which are the common 
heritage of Christianity.” 
That is, I think, a tolerably clear declara- 
tion. In the opinion of Mr. Asquith, at 
all events, there is in the future to be a 
Cowper-Temple Clause for every public 
elementary school in the country. We 
know very well what the effect of this 
would be. We know that if we incor- 
porated any such provision in our Bill as 
this it would have the effect of closing 
half the voluntary schools, if not all of 
them. It would involve the country in 
the expense of either compulsorily ac- 
quiring those schools or of building new 
schools to replace them, and we should 
be doing this at a cost which is differentiy 
estimated at a sum of from fifteen to 
twenty-five millions, and for the purpose 
of closing schools which are valued, and 
intensely valued, by a very large number 
of our fellow-countrymen, and which to 
a very much larger number still do not 
offer any offence whatever. I hope we 
shall hear, in the course of the discus- 
sions in this House, what is really the 
view which is taken on this question by 
the Opposition, and whether they are 
prepared to contend that what the 
country desires and that what they wish 
to enact is that for thefuture no denomi- 
national school should be admitted as 
part of our educational system. 


I fully admit the perfect right of noble 
Lords opposite to criticise, and, if they 
think fit, to condemn as inadequate and 
insutticient, the provisions which we 
make for securing the efficiency and the 
public control of the schools which 
receive public assistance. I admit their 
right to criticise and condemn the securi- 
ties which we concede to the managers 
of these schools for the retention of their 
religious character as unnecessary or 
excessive, but I think we have a right to 
know from what point of view these 
provisions are criticised, whether they 
are critics whoaccept, perhaps unwillingly 
but in good faith, the denominational 
schools as part of our educational system, 


form or shape. That is the main issue. 
|All the rest of the discussion is, in my 
opinion, mere detail. I shall not now 
enter more fully into the provisions. 
Every man who takes an interest in the 
subject knows what are the conditions 
we require from the managers, and what 
are the concessions we are prepared to 
make to them. Starting from the 
principle that we desire to keep, and do 
not desire to get rid of, denominational 
schools, we have endeavoured to make 
the best conditions, the best compromise 
—if you will, the best bargain—we could 
suggest, and which, in our opinion, will 
be fair to the State and just to the 
managers of voluntary schools. Starting 
from that principle, starting from that 
point, we do not believe you can suggest 
any conditions more fair to the State on 
the one hand and to managers on the 
other. The concessions are not all on 
one side. There is no doubt the Church 
and denominations under this Bill will 
gain a great deal. that is to say, if they 
desire. as | believe they do desire, to 
remain in the forefront of educational 
work. They will, no doubt, be relieved 
from the task that falls to the lot of too 
many of having to make bricks without 
straw ; they will be relieved from the 
humiliating task of having to beg alms 
for the means of performing what they 
believe to be a national as well as asacred 
duty. But many of them feel that that 
relief is dearly bought by the conditions 
imposed. We have heard something of 
this in the other House, and no doubt 
we shall hear more here. Ministers, the 
clergy of the Established Church or of 
the Roman Catholic Church, wil! have 
to surrender under this Bill much of the 
freedom, much of the sole authority, 
much of the power they have hitherto 
enjoyed. They will have to surrender 
their control over secular instruction in 
the schools, to which many of them may 
attach importance from a moral point of 
view hardly second to that which attaches 
to their control over religious instruction. 
Even in the matter of religious instruc- 
tion their power will be no longer 
absolute, but will be shared with popu- 
larly-elected joint managers. The boon 
which this Bill gives them will, to many 
‘of them, not be an unmixed benefit. 
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As to the Nonconformist bodies, 
I know they do not welcome this 
Bill and that many of them are bitterly 
opposed to it ; but I ask whether they 
would have been less hostile to any 
measure proposed if it continued the 
existence of denominational schools. 
This Bill does not strengthen clerical 
control in the slightest degree ; on the 
contrary, it diminishes it ; this Bill does 
not weaken public control over any 
school ; on the contrary, it strengthens it. 
It brings it to bear in schools where 
hitherto it has not existed at ali. This 
Bill contains nothing that aggravates a 
Nonconformist grievance; the real 
grievance is that it does not extinguish 
Church schools. They hoped, many of 
them, either to have these destroyed by 
legislation or starved out of existence. 
My Lords, that is a grievance we cannot 
undertake to remedy, but there are 
many grievances, of which we have 
heard much in the past, which by this 
Bill will be either removed or greatly 
mitigated. 
which, as I have already shown, an 
undenominational school may be estab- 
ished in any district where, in the opinion 
of the local authority, such a scl.v0l is 
required. It enables the establishment 
by the local authority of training colleges, 
or institutions in connection with training 
colleges, where Nonconformists can be 
trained for the teaching profession, sub- 
ject to no religious test. The Bill removes 
the bar which has hitherto stood in the 
way of access by Nonconformists to the 
position of teachers. I ask whether it is 


nothing to Nonconformists that they, for | 


the first time, are given a voice, perhaps 
a controlling power, in the management 
of secular instruction in every school. 
Is it nothing to them to secure efficient 
secular teaching in what may be the only 
available school to which they can send 
their children, without being required to 
submit to religious instruction ? 


I submit to your Lordships that this 


Bill gives effect to three main principles. | 


In the first place, it co-ordinates educa- 


tion under similar homogeneous author- | 


ities, if not a single authority. In 
the next place, it imposes on these 
authorities, and gives to these authorities, 


the duty and the means for securing | 
Thirdly, it) 


preserves the existence of those schools | 


efficiency in every school. 


n which definite religious doctrine is 
The Duke of Devonshire. 


{LORDS} 


The Bill opens a way by) 
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j taught. As to the first two of these 
| principles which the Bill contains, I do 
|not think there will be any serious 
difference of opinion among experts 
‘and educational authorities that the 
Bill marks a substantial if not a com- 
plete advance. As to the third, I 
jadmit there is room for difference of 
opinion, it is a question rather of opinion 
than one that can be met by abstract 
‘argument. If the Bill were defeated, I 
/admit that. with a change in the political 
| position, you may succeed in forcing on 
the country either a secular system of 
| education which it detests, or a colour- 
less religious education to which it is 
indifferent, but if you are going to wait 
for this you will be delaying for an 
indefinite time the accomplishment of 
| the first two objects; you will be sending 
forth to the business of their lives, to 
the work of the country, thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands, of children who 
but for your action might have received 
a better and more practical training. | 
think your Lordships would be wise in 
securing these objects, which are within 
your grasp, and in refusing to postpone 
them to that distant day when, perhaps, 
we may all be agreed, or at least be 
content, to forego religious teaching. 
Thanking your Lordships for the patience 
with which you have listened to me, I 
beg to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Duke of Devonshire.) 


* EarL SPENCER: My Lords, I rise 
under somewhat difficult circumstances 
to follow the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council. The noble 
Duke has made a very clear, and 
I will venture to say, a very able speech, 
going over the whole question of educa- 
|tion as it has been before us in recent 
years, and | may, in a few sentences, 
'refer to what he said in his opening 
remarks in reference to the late period— 
I might say, the short period—in which 
we have to review this enormous subject. 
|The noble Duke said no blame for this 
_restedupon His Majesty’s Government, 
but I cannot entirely agree with him. 
Everybody knew this Bill would arouse 
very strong feelings in another place, 
— that it would probably be debated 
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almost word by word; and yet His 
Majesty’s Government, instead of making 
this the first business of the session, 
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| after the eloquent speeches which have 
been made in another place on the Third 
Reading. At the same time this is so 





spent a long time in discussing Rules of | great a subject, and one that affects so 
Procedure. I quite admit that His| fundamentally the condition of this 
Majesty's Government after that were | country and its population—forit affects 
not responsible for another delay which | the whole intelligence and instruction of 
took place —the delay caused by His | the people, without which they will not 
Majesty’s Coronation, so happily con-| be able to do their duty to the State or 
summated after great vicissitudes. | to compete with other nations—that it 
In the interesting historical reference | is of the utmost importance that we 
to education which the noble Duke made | should give our opinion fully upon it. 
there is only one point on which I would} This measure deals, as your Lordships 
differ from him, in anticipation of what | know, with two subjects, with secondary 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- | education and with primary education. 
sack may say with regard to the Bill of |We all know that there have been 





1897. The noble Duke said that was 
purely a financial Bill. 


financial Bill. We considered that that 
Bill in a very material point affected the 


settlement of 1870. Now, my Lords, I | 


shall try to answer the challenge of the 
noble Duke when he said he hoped that 


in this House we should have reasons 


given by the Opposition for the opposition | 


which we intend to give to this Bill. 


THe DuKE oF DEVONSHIRE: I do 
not think that is exactly what I said. I 
said I hoped we should hear exactly 
what was the position the noble Lords 
opposed to us. 


*EARL SPENCER: I do not see a great 
deal of difference, between us as to what 
the noble Duke said, but I am ready to 
accept what the noble Duke says, and in 
the course of my speech I hope I shall 
be able to indicate the position 
which we take up with regard to this 
measure. I wish we had not to go 
into this question at this moment. I 
stand here to-night in an unusually 
difficult position. We have not had the 


usual interval of a week or a fortnight | 
between the Third Reading and the 
passing of the Bill in the other place. | 


Last night only was this Bill passed in 
the House of Commons. I am not blam- 


ing His Majesty’s Government for propos- | 
ing the Second Reading to-night, for we | 
on this side of the House were a party | 


toit, and we see the necessity of taking 
the Second Reading to-night. 
are put in a peculiarly difficult position 
as we have to make speeches on the 
Second Reading of the Bill immediately 


We on this side | 
of the House did not consider it a purely | 


But we | 


| various attempts of late years to deal 
with secondary education, and not only 
within the last few years. I am not 
overstepping the mark when I say | 
believe that for the last fifty years all 
great educational experts have declared 
the absolute necessity of dealing fully and 
ably and thoroughly with this great 
subject. We have experts like Matthew 
Arnold ; we have another great ex- 
pert in a prominent place in this 
House, who, when he was only Dr. 
Temple, was one of the greatest 
educational reformers that we bad. We 
are proud to think that he will be here 
tonight to give his opinion on this Bill. 
All these men of great ability and great 
experience and knowledge on this subject 
have been calling out for prompt and 
thorough dealing with this question. 
Now this Bill does not do so. It 
is a Bill of twenty-six Clauses, and 
only four, or perhaps five, deal with 
secondary education ; all the rest deal 
with primary education. I do not say 
it requires a long string of Clauses to deal 
widely and wisely with a particular sub- 
ject, but in my opinion the Clauses that 
have been introduced here are most in- 
adequate for dealing with this great 
subject. The noble Duke has referred 
to this, and he has told us of various 
points upon which there is some expansion 
‘of power for dealing with the subject. 
He says that Town Councils may now 
have an unlimited rate to deal with it. 
The County Councils may only do so 
with the permission of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; they are limited in their 
rate to 2d. in the £. The noble Duke 
'spoke of greater mandatory power. I 
‘confess, in reading the Clause, I can 
|hardly see there is much of a mandate 
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with regard to supplying the deficiency 
in secondary education. There is no 
Clause such as we have had in various 
other Bills that have been brought before 
us making it imperative that all the 
money called whisky money should be 
bestowed on technical education. 


THE DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE: Yes. 
*EARL SPENCER: I fail to find it. 
THE DuKE oF DEVONSHIRE: They 


cannot spend it on anything else. If 
they do not spend it they must keep it in 
reserve. 


*EARL SPENCER : I do not understand 
that. I hope the noble Duke is right. 


THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE: 
me read the Clause— 

“And for that purpose shall apply all or so 
much as they deem necessary of the residue 
under Section 1 of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890, and shall carry forward 
for the like purpose any balance thereof which 
hay remain unexpended.” 


*EarL SPENCER : I stand corrected by 
the noble Duke. I am glad that that 
should be the case. Now, my Lords, it 
also deals with the question of boarding 
schools for secondary education and day 
schools. I hardly think the provisions 
that are made for religious teaching under 
the Conscience Clause where residence is 
concerned are satisfactory. They are 
more satisfactory with regard to day 


Let 


schools. Now this part of the Bill which 
relates to secondary education deals with 
all continuation schools and evening | 
schools. But there is another subject 
which is of still greater import- 
ance. It also deals with training 
colleges. The question of training 


colleges is one of supreme importance 
to education in this country. So far 
as I understand, the Bill gives power 
to the county authorities to have 
a rate for the purpose of establishing 
these training colleges. May I for a 
moment dwell upon this question? I 
believe that at this moment there are 
altogether forty-four training colleges, 
with 4,084 students. Of these, thirty-one 
belong to the Church of England, three 
to the Roman Catholics, two to the 
Wesleyans, and eight to the British and 
Foreign Schools Society and undenomi- 
national bodies. The Church of England 


Earl Spencer. 


{LORDS} 
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have 2,780 students, the Roman 
Catholics 271, the Wesleyans 23], 


and the British and Foreign Society 
802. This number is perfectly inade- 
quate for the requirements of education 
at the present moment. We read in the 
reports of the inspectors that these 
training colleges are by no means suff- 
cient ; that they are not always efficient 
in their teaching, and in equipment they 
are deficient. 1 should like to read the 
report of Mr. Rankine, who is, I think, 
the principal inspector of His Majesty’s 
schools, in regard to this matter. He 
says— 

‘“*The number of ‘our training colleges is 
insufficient. | Many teachers would gladly 
avail themselves of the advantage of college 
life, but there is no room. Nonconformists 
especially are at a disadvantage oe 
Another undenomina'ional college for women 
seems urgently needed. A trained teacher to 
every 100 children in average attendance does 
not seem extravagant, but to meet such a 
demand 46,000 teachers will be required, or 
10,000 more than we possess. At the present 
rate of increase it would be twenty-five years 
before this modest requirement could be satis. 
fied, even assuming that the average attend- 
ance of 4,600,000 children remains, which, it 
is to be hoped, will do no sue thing.” 

That is a very unfortunate history of 
the present condition of the training 
colleges, and I doubt extremely whether 


| the provisions for secondary education in 


this Bill will be able to meet this great 
demand. No doubt I shal! be told, and 
told properly, that there will be a great 
deal done by grants from the Exchequer. 
But the Bill rather indicates that these 
training colleges are to be supported 
by the county rates. Although I am 
not myself so anxious to increase 
Parliamentary grants, I cannot help 
thinking that the Exchequer should 
find the greater part of the funds for 
training colleges, and | will give you 
a reason. Will there be any county 
willing to go to a very heavy ex- 
pendiiure out of the rates with the 
chance of the teachers going out of their 
area? Unless this is done chiefly by the 
Government—I should like to see them 
provide a large number of these training 
colleges—very little will be done to remedy 
this great deficiency of teachers. 

Now I turn to what is really, in our 
opinion, and perhaps in that of your 
Lordships, the principal part of the Bill 
—namely, primary education. I at once 
say that one of the reasons why I oppose 
strongly this Bill, and am quite ready to 
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see it thrown out, an event which is not | The change in the management pro- 
very likely, is that I feel the greatest | posed under this Bill will not enable 
possible objection to many of the provi-| these schools to be conducted as they 
sions in it, and I fear that many of those | have hitherto been carried on, there 
provisions, instead of improving educa- | will not be that support given 
tion, will have the effect of driving back | in the future in the ‘management of 
the education of the country. First, as | education as has been given in the past, 
to the question of the School Boards in| and the locality will lose very con- 
the country. I greatly deplore that this | siderably in the interest which will be 
art of the Act of 1870, which has done | displayed in education, not having the 
gn enormous amount of good work for | Primary right to elect those who are to 
the public, is to be done away with. , Manage education. 
These School Boards have raised the | Now what is the County Council, outside 
standard of education to an enormous’ boroughs, to do q Its members will have to 
degree, not only in the schools under the | delegate their duties to committees. W ell, 
Boards, but, by the competition which | in towns that may not be very difficult, 
they have developed in other schools, | though I object to the co-option for 
they have caused great improvement in members. I prefer direct election for those 
the education given in the schools in all who are to manage the education interests 
parts of the country. But what does ofa locality. Control will be comparatively 
this Bill do? I will take the first part, easy 1m the towns, where people can get 
which refers to towns. The Bill places about by means of trams and carriages in 
the power in the hands of the Municipal | @ few minutes, but it will be difficult when 
Council. which is to be the local educa- | YOU come to the County Councils which 
tion authority. I have the greatest” wit Page to eng or ig oo. i 
respect and admiration for the Municipal “Ary ” iy “ Fagen’ - os 
Councils. They do their work efficiently, | "™ i aes “ae le 9 oh y 
ah Tet tons or hee CL eee 
ae y ial ‘ d and also a member and chairman of a 
the spol arnglns be alr ara County Council, and, therefore, I say that 
eir 0 


for the henelit of the eltiasns there will be an enormous difficulty in 
the country for the benefit ot t ce ge getting ei uu aanided unk, tm seeed 
But they have more than enough to Gi.tricts, We have very large districts in 
do, and I think they ought not to have 


, ‘ } | our county, which is seventy miles in 
the work which belongs to the Schoo length and where some of the villages, 


Boards thrust upon them. Peta over 300 in number, lie at a great 
that will place them s great di - cae distance. It will be perfectly im- 
indeed. : — anot ager pn possible for a County Council as the 
sg 4 mg bsexgsoce 7 ” Th = se education authority to control the whole 
a ee «#¥ education of the county. What will the 
managed by persons who are specially Camis Comusie dn§ Ther ase to 
elected on account of their interest in| ~*. Fitton ga “Y C: rr 
" c- " ad : d rpry. | appoint committees. Ina Lown Council 
and knowledge of education and every i set th ies GE 
hi nnected with this reat |*he committee, or the majority of it, 
sabjnct ws i‘ tis ts te be ee | must consist of members of that body, 
over to the Councils, which are neces- | rele plage Torch poe fed 
sarily al with | ‘ ave ¢ 
“ ee pon ag vg Moy | committee consisting of persons who are 
it. Education will lose, it must lose, a | nage yey “to 
great deal by not having these experi- | tig = — be .~ ee hs a to 
enced men, who are special experts, at the | that very muc of — rand ave advisory 
head of affairs, managing education. If | committees in the various localities, and 
we are to get the best education we | that will be still worse. These arrange- 
must see that a high standard is main- | ments form, in my opinion, one of the 
tained at headquarters, and a living | rot po rr —s 7." directs 
interest kept vigorous in the locality. | "0 Pho wy ron wt om of — 
Those who have hitherto occupied this | ils Exchequer pee near 
position have realised these expectations. | this work out. Practically, the popular 
They took a living interest in the pro- | representation is almost a sham. 
gress of education in the locality.|My belief is that these committees, 
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ratepayers and those most 


nothing to do with representation. 
not for the first time that I have said 


popular elementary education you will 
never get any satisfactory management 


unless you have some body smaller than 
the County Council and larger than the 
Parish Council to control it. lt would 
be a very easy thing to have the election 
of the district educational committee 
carried on at the same time and with 
the same aids as the election for the 
District Council. 

| come now to another matter which 
has been referred to by the noble Duke, 
the Boards of Management—I mean 
those authorities who are to manage the 
old voluntary schools, or the denomina- 
tional schools, whichever you like to 
call them. There is the crux, I think, of 
the whole thing. Those persons who 
will manage the schools in the parish 
are those who are in_ constant 
touch with and nearest to the parents 
of the children. These are the most im- 
portant persons in the management of 
the schools. How are they to be selected ? 
I object to the plan proposed in the Bill. 
These persons will have the most 
serious part in managing the schools, 
and they will practically have the chief 


business of distributing enormous grants | 
from the public Exchequer, as well as, 


disposing of the money provided by 
the rates. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that real local control and manage- 
ment should be allowed where these 
enormous grants are to be given, but you 
place this power in hands where it should 
not be placed. I-say that the principle 
here adopted is entirely wrong. Then 
the power given as to the appointment of 
the teachers isone to which I have the 
greatest objection. I object altogether 


to an official of the State—because these | 


schools will be practically State schools 
—being placed under a religious disa- 
bility. These school managers will never 
elect a Nonconformist to be a head 


man to be the head teacher in these 
schools. What does this religious test 
do? It not only limits competition and 
prevents the school getting the best man, 
but it reimposes a religious test which 
has been abolished elsewhere. This 


Earl Spencer. 
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instead of being representatives of the | scheme, I am convinced, is viewed as most 
deeply | objectionable by the country and is re. 
interested, would be persons who had | sented among all the members of the 
Itis | Free Churches. 
| I presented a petition to-day from 
this. I have always said with regard to | nearly all the Free Churches in the 
'country against the Bill, and in that 
8,000,000 


teacher. They will always elect a Church- | 





Bill. 


| petition it is stated that 
| adherents of these Free Churches support 


| the petition. Why is it that there is this 


| great feeling against the Bill? The prin- 
| cipal objection, I venture to say, is to vol- 
| untary school managers and the religious 
test placed upon teachers. It may be said 
that the educational authority has some 
voice in the matter; but it cannot inter. 
fere except on educational grounds. A 
teacher may be appointed who has high 
ritualistic views, and bring with him an 
atmosphere of religion which is hateful to 
| the parents of the children in the parish 
_many of whom may be members of the An- 
glican Church. There would be no redress, 
The education authority have no power 
whatever in the matter. There is one 
thing which has come out strongly in 
these discussions which I desire to bring 
before your Lordships. It is the absolute 
necessity of putting all primary schools 
in the country on an equal financial basis, 
We have now a law that all children 
must attend school. In some parts 
of the country, particularly in rural 
districts, the children are obliged to attend 
voluntary schools, which do not, like the 
board schools, give the best teaching 
under the best masters. Is it not very 
hard that the children should be com- 
pelled to go to these inferior schools— 
often the only schools in the parish— 
when their neighbours with whom they 
may have to compete in this world can 
go to good schools? I therefore believe 
it was absolutely necessary that a great 
change should be made, but I deny that 
if that change is to be made it should be 
made in a way which the Bill proposes. 
The noble; Duke has challenged this Bench 
to express their opinion on the subject 
| of religion instruction. I admit that the 
| logical position would be that the State 
should pay for all secular education and 
that sects and private individuals should 
pay for religious instruction. I am afraid 
that, at the present moment, cannot be 
carried out. I myself am in favour of 
religious instruction, if not dogmatic 
instruction, being given in the schools 
of this country. I believe that is im 
consonance with the wishes of parents 
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and of the great multitude of the people | 
of this country. I venture to think that | 
School Boards have discharged this task | 
in a highly efficient way, and we have the 
testimony on this point of the most 
reverend prelate who preceded the present | 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The late | 
Archbishop said, in 1893 

“ We should get on a great deal faster with 
what we want to get on with if people would | 
cease their futile denunciations of board schools. 
The Bishop of Durham has been carefully 
through the Loard schools of the Diocese of 
Durham, and he tells me that he is satisfied.” 

And again in the following year the 
Primate said— 





“Tam persuaded that in a very great number 
of board schools there is very good religious 
teaching indeed. Those terrors of a polymor- 
phous religion, in which a child is being taught 
in one standard by a Baptist, and in the next 
by a Congregationalist, and in the next by a 
Roman Catholic, and in the next by an Agnostic, 
do not exist. I dosaythat in the Board school 
teaching in London we have a very great 
amount of the knowledge of the Gospel, and a 
very great amount of that which is practically 
and really the teaching of the Church.” 

I am quite satisfied with this teaching 
myself. I believe that dogmatic teaching, 
if the parents desire it, should be given 
out of school hours at home and in the 
Sunday school. I will go even further | 
and say that under proper regulations 
dogmatic teaching might now, out of 
school hours, be taught in some of these 
very schools, and it should be taught in 
the Sunday schools. 

As regards the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, 
I wish to say that if that is debated 
here I shall most strongly support his 
Majesty's Government, who I hope 
and believe will maintain the Clause. 
One of the weaknesses of the Church 
at the present moment is that there 
is a tendency in certain quarters +o 
force the cleric and the priest over the 
individual independence of a religious 
man. I believe the Church would be 
much stronger if it could get more of the 
lay element into discussions and manage- 
ment. A very able and clever thing 
has been said by the Prime Minister 
about there being a party that wishes 
to make the school the annexe of the 
Church. The school is certainly the 
annexe of the home, and I think it 
is carrving things much too far to urge 
that the influence of the priest must 
be paramount in everything. 


The noble Duke said he was not) 


going to discuss at length the finances | 
' 
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of the Bill, but we are entitled to refer 
to them. There has been an enormous 
change with regard to the finances of 
our primary schools in the last thirty 
In 1870 &the percentage of 
income contributed by the Govern- 
ment to voluntary schools was only 
34°7 ; in 1901 it was 78°2. That alone 
shows what an enormous change has 
taken place. I cannot help referring 
to a very able statement by Dr. Temple 
in the Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1888— 


“The duty of providing and maintaining a 
good system of elementary education is essen- 
tially a local duty. The Central Government 
may aid in the discharge of this duty, but 
cannot undertake it alone. There is no security 
for efficiency without interested local super- 
vision ; there is no security for economy with- 
out the vigilance of those who bear a sub- 
stantial share of the burden of the cost. We 
cannot recommend that, in any case, the grant 
for the Department shall exceed the amount 
provided on the spot. Nor is it, in our judg- 
ment, a sufficient plea for overriding this prin- 


| ciple that people on the spot are unwilling to 


contribute enough. Their unwillingness is not 
good ground for calling on the nation at large 
to do the duty which ought to be done by 
themselves.” 


I agree with this very clear Statement. 
Grants from the Exchequer over 
which the Exchequer has very little 
control, are often very extravagant 
and detrimental to the public interest. 


Local authorities have no interest in 


checking and controlling the expendi 
ture, which consequently becomes enor- 
mous. As to the grant to voluntary 
schools in the past, I find that they 
may be calculated at about £3,346,145 
annually This in future will be paid 
to the education authority. But 
the education authority will lose a 
certain amount, in respect of subscrip- 
tions, endowments, fees, and they will 
have to pay about £125,000 a year for 
the hire of schcolmasters’ houses. That 
will come to omething over a million 
a year. But what ot new grants, 
some of which were made quite recently 
and long after the Bill was launched 
in the House of Commons, amounting 


to something like £1,300,000? That 
leaves, therefore, a balance in the 
hands of the local authorities. But I 


venture to say that it will be necessary 


_to level up the voluntary schools, and 


if they are levelled up to the efficiency 
of Board schools there will be a very 
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large increase in the rate. I calculate 
that that rate will come to £1,500,000. 
That shows what an enormous sum is 
to be guarded and looked after. It is 
said that the Church has been very 
hardly treated. I cannot see that at 
all. I think the Church has a very 
good bargain. The Church gets relief 
from the rates and it gets a larger 
grant. The only condition. is that 
it has to allow a certain number of 
persons to take part in the manage- 
ment. What will the Church have todo? 
It will receive a very considerable sum 
from various sources, as far as I can make 
out, something like £300,000. What 
will be the cost of repairs? So far as I 
understand, it will not amount to more 
than £150,000. Financially, therefore, 
the Church has a remarkably good 
bargain. Then they ask, “Are you 
going to take away altogether our 
denominational schools ?” But I main- 
tain that the children of the Church will 
be able to get their denominational 
education as well, after this change is 
made, as before, and that they would do 
so even if the management and control 
were more popular than they are under 
the Bill. The Church will get the schools 
at times when they are not being used for 
secular education, and it will get them 
also for Sunday schools. I consider that 
that is of the very greatest importance. 
We shall find, if we look at what the 
Nonconformists have done, that they have 
had quite as many or more children in their 
Sunday schools as the Church of England. 
I find that there are 2,222,890 children 
attending Church of England Sunday 
schools, and that there are 2,977,886 
children attending Nonconformist Sunday 
schools. After this, while the Noncon- 
formists will still have to find these 
Sunday schools themselves, the Church 
will have their Sunday schools provided 
for them. 


I wish to appeal to the right rev. 
Bench and to all Churchmen on this 
Bill. I wish them to consider what 
I believe to be the grave position in 
which they are placed in this matter. [ 
will venture to say that they are opposing 
a gigantic weight of opinion in this 
cou:try. I presented to your Lordships 
at the opening of the sitting a very 
influential memorial from the leaders of 
the Free Churches, praying your Lord- 
ships to throw out the Bill to which 


Earl Spencer. 
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they are so strongly opposed. They 
state that they have 8,000,000 ad 
herents, making this is no transient 
opinion. It is a well-rooted, conscien- 
tious conviction. It will not pass away. 
If an appeal were made at this moment 
to the country, I cannot but feel con- 
fident as to the result. Will they, 
therefore, and will this House, pause fora 
moment, and hesitate before passing this 
measure? The time may come when 
others will sit on those benches. Is it 
likely that any of those who are in 
opposition now will be able to avoid 
dealing with this subject ? My Lords, 
believing as I do in the injustice of the 
measure, and in the stimulus it will give, 
as I feel sure, to religious animosity and 
bitterness, I move that this Bill be read a 
second time this day two months. 


Amendment moved— 

‘To leave out ‘now,’ and add at the end of 
the motion, ‘this day two months.’ ”—( Earl 
Spencer). 

*THE Lorp ARCHBISHOP or 
CANTERBURY: My Lords, [ have 
listened with the closest attention to 
what has fallen from the noble Earl, 
and I do not question at all the ability 
with which he has advocated his view of 
this Bill. I have complaints to make 
against the Bill myself, and some of 
them relate to points which he con- 
siders give no ground for complaint. 
The main purposes of this Bill do 
not appear to be questioned at all, in 
this House at any rate, and I think 
with very good reason. For the 
main purposes of the Bill are, in the 
first place, the establishment of a uniform 
system, which shall handle all the 
different branches of education on one 
thoroughly consistent plan; in the 
second place, the introduction of what 
has been a deficiency in our system for 
a longer time than I like to think of— 
that is, the organization of secondary 
education ; and, in the third place, to 
redress an injustice of which the Church 
has complained for some time—-namely, 
that the burden put upon her supporters 
is not fair, The subscribers to the 
Church schools everywhere find them- 
selves in this position. They have to 
pay subscriptions for their own schools, 
which could not be maintained without 
subscriptions, and they have also to 
pay rates for Board schools. I think 
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it is very difficult to maintain that 


‘that is just. The rates paid for the 
schools constitute a demand upon all 
alike, and whether a man approves 


of the school or not he has to pay. 


Nevertheless, he may be asked for a 
very considerable sum over and above 
the rates to support those schools which 
he thinks not only the right sort of 
schools, but absolutely indispensable. 

The position of the voluntary schools 
stands upon this ground. The country 
will not have education without religious 
instruction. It has been tried under 
auspices that surely would have carried 
such a system if the country had been 
willing to accept it. The Colonial 
Secretary has told us how he tried it in 
a;place where there was more hope of 
its succeeding than anywhere else in 
England. He tried it in Birmingham. 
He thought the just thing was to 
exclude religious instruction, about which 
there is so much difference of opinion, and 
to have secular schools only, but he found 
that his supporters would have nothing 
to do with such a method. He was not 
defeated by the Church, but largely by 
those who are and have been all along 
the opponents of the Church, and he was 
obliged to give up that theory simply by 
finding that the country would not 
support him and that his own adherents | 
would not support him. For that reason, 
as he publicly stated, he finds no difficulty 
in retaining office in a Government which 
did not adopt his view upon that matter 
and does not now propose to adopt it. 

The aim of the Bill Ido not think any 
one will question for a moment to be a 
great and noble aim. It aims at making 
a consistent system of our education, 
and without such a consistent system our 
education must necessarily be bad. You 
cannot have a really good system of 
education unless all the different por- 
tions of it are so co-ordinated that the 
efficiency of the whole shall be derived 
from the efficiency of every part. Schools 
at the bottom of the scale ought to be in 
proper relation to the schools above 
them, and you can only get that to work 
thoroughly well if you put them both 
under one authority. The system set up 
by this Bill aims at doing that. 

Further, this Bill aims at organising 
secondary education. Again and again 
in this House have I joined with others 
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in pressing on the Government that our 
secondary education ought to receive 
attention and that we were doing damage 
by leaving it without organisation. The 
necessity of organisation has at last been 
proved by unmistakable proofs—namely, 
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that the authorities charged with the 


lower education have been driven by the 
position in which they found themselves 
to encroach upon the secondary educa- 
tion which stood next above them. The 
noble Earl complains that although there 
is provision made for secondary edca- 
tion, it is quite inadequate. Well, on that 
point I am in considerable agreement with 
the noble Earl. Isay unhesitatingly,that 
if I had the drawing up of the Bill I 
should go considerably further in the 
direction of dealing with secondary 
education than the Bill does. On the 
other side, you must remember that 
things must have a beginning, and you 
very often gain—I am not sure you 
do not gain considerably in this case— 
by feeling your way. There is nothing 
better, as a first step, than to appoint 
a body to deal with secondary 
education in such a manner as 
to put it in harmony with element- 
ary education. The noble Earl has 
said that we should do much better 
if we moved a little faster. As I have 
been saying so for the last thirty years 
‘in this House, I think that I can hardly 
object to what the noble Earl has suid. 

The third purpose of the Bill appears 
to be the rectifying of an injustice 
which has hitherto been inflicted on 
the supporters of the voluntary schools 
by compelling them to perform the 
‘double labour of supporting their own 
schools, which were a necessity, and ot 


/supporting the kinds of schools which 


they did not themselves want. ‘There 


has been an attempt made to re- 
dress this injustice, and I do not 
know that any better mode could 


have been adopted than that of putting 
the additional expenditure on the rates. 
Meanwhile, what has the country been 
doing? It has been quietly watching. 
Many of the clergy in a very impoverished 
condition have been spending their money 
freely, with severe self-sacrifices made 
by themselves and by their families, 
to provide what they found to be a 
necessary instrument in their hands 


‘for the discharge of their duty to the 
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children of their flocks. The sacrifices 
which the clergy have made now for very 
many years, and are still making, seem 
to me to have received very inadequate 
consideration from either side interested 
in the Bill. They have spent freely of 
their substance for the discharge of a 
great Church duty, and they have now 
the satisfaction of knowing that this 
sacrifice has not been in vain, and that 
the instruction of the children of their 
own people is no longer to rest so 
largely upon the uncertainty of volun- 
tary subscriptions, but is to be put 
on the stable ground of authorised 
national payment. 

But the condition made is that, mean- 
while, the supporters of the schools 
hitherto maintained by public subscrip- 
tions shall still be called upon for public 
subscriptions to maintain the buildings 
and to repair them. It is not a very fair 
mode of dealing with the matter. Volun- 
tary subscriptions will still be wanted, and 
I am not sure, as the Bill stands, that they 
will not be wanted even more than 
hitherto, because many of these vol- 
untary schools, in consequence of the 
difficulty of obtaining the subscriptions 
that they need, have become seriously 
dilapidated, and many of them have found 
themselves on the verge of bankruptcy. 
After all, this demand that they should 
be responsible not only for maintaining 
the buildings as they are, but also for 
carrying out any orders they may 
receive for improving them, does not 
seem a very adequate way of redressing 
the injustice of which our subscribers are 
perpetually making complaint. It is cer- 
tainly hard, because they do not feel that 
they can keep up subscriptions at the same 
rate as they have hitherto done. We are 
grateful to the Government for bringing 
in a Bill which will make all this a little 
easier to them. But it is not very easy 
for some of your Lordships to realise 
what the school is to the clergyman 
of the parish. It is one of the means 
of dealing with the children who are as 
much his charge as the grown up-persons. 
He is the religious instructor of all the 
children of the Church, whether of one age 
or another, and he will sacrifice very much 
indeed in order to discharge his duty. 
Among those who have done their utmost 
to maintain these religious schools there 
are not afew who have done it, as far 
as it goes, at the cost of considerable 
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families. There are not a few who 
have been crippled in the necessary ex- 
penditure for the education of their own 
children. Not a few have felt that they 


were come upon evil times, and while this. 
demand has been made upon them, there: 
have been at the same time operating quite: 
different causes which do not belong to: 
Their: 


our present subject at all. 
incomes have terribly diminished. [| 
know parish after parish where the 
clergyman, with an income which is 


utterly insufficient to live upon and to- 


educate his children, has been very 
seriously crippled in resources by the 


fact that he could not, in the presence 


of God, sacrifice the children of his flock, 
by neglecting to do all in his power to 
give them such instruction as_ the 
Church has charged him to give. The 
relief, of course, is great as far as it goes ; 
but it does not go very far if we are still 
to be begging all round for money t»- 
keep the buildings in repair and to make 
such improvements as the thorough 
efficiency of education requires. I think 
that in this respect the Church is right in 
raising the complaint that the Bill is: 
doing something, but is not doing nearly 
as much as it ought. The conscientious 
man, put down in a parish where there are: 
so many claims, where his charges must 
of necessity be a drain on all the income 
that he gets, and without the means of 
doing his work as his conscience bids 
him do in God’s sight, feels that the: 
infliction is very often a cruel one ; and I 
do not think that it has been sutticiently 
recognised. There are-no doubt many of 
the laity who understand something of it, 
and they bestir themselves to. enter into: 
the feelings of the clergymen; but they 
can never know what the clergy know 
full well—how dreadful is the pressure 
to which the poorer clergy are subject in 
this matter. I do not deny that it isa 
great relief for the schools to be upon the 
rates, because instead of their being sup- 
ported on an uncertain, fluctuating basis. 
they are to be supported by the action ot 
the law. It is a great relief, but 1 doubt 
whether many in either House of Parlia- 
ment are aware how insufficient it seems 
to have that relief on the conditions now 
made. Youcannot handle a Bill of this 
sort without looking to such questions 
as these. You cannot put aside all these 
considerations simply because it is not: 
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your business to provide for what is 


wanted. You cannot leave these con- | 
siderations altogether out of sight. I) 
believe that the Bill is a very great step 


in advance. I believe that it will greatly 
improve the secular education. god 
with much that has fallen from the noble 
Earl opposite on the inadequacy of the 
provision for secondary education of all 
forms and types. I am ready to admit— 


though, in my judginent, not adequately | 
pursued, is honestly pursued. The Bill 
is an honest and statesmanlike measure, 
and I hope your Lordships, in spite of | 
anv objections that may be made, will, 
nevertheless, pass it into law and let us 
see how it will act when it begins to | 
work. 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: My 
Lords, I am sure every one of your Lord- 
ships must have been impressed by the 
speech which has just been delivered by 
the most rev. Prelate; but when he 
speaks of injustice to the Church I think 
he is touching upon somewhat debatable 
ground. He mentions, as a great in- 
stance of injustice, that members of the 
Chureh of England should have to sub- | 
scribe to their voluntary schools, and at | 
the same time pay rates for the support 
of Board schools. Anomalies of all sorts 
and kinds exist. I am bound to say, 
with regard to this subject, that it 
seems fsomewhat inequitable that the 
only owners of property who are com- 
pelled to contribute to the Church of 
England are the owners of the real | 
property. It might be said, and said 
perhaps with some force, that it is rather | 
hard that the country gentlemen of | 
England, whose incomes now are also | 
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of the words “‘ authorised national pay- 
ment.” That is exactly the position of 
those who sit on this side of the House. 
We object to this Bill because it makes 


/an authorised national payment which 


does not entail an authorised national 


control. I wish to assure your Lordships 


that I am myself no enemy to voluntary 
I maintain two entirely at 


Nor have I any reason. to-be jealous of 
clerical management, because in one of 


/my schools my two clergymen are the 


two managers. But I donot think we 


can argue from any one particular case 


in regard to the application of a particu- 


lar principle. 


I should like to amplify what fell from 
my noble friend Earl Spencer when he 


_ said that Board schools had afforded good 


religious education, and to add, on unim- 
peachable Church testimony, that volun- 


_ tary schoolsdo notof necessity afford sound 


religious education. The Diocesan In- 
spector for Ely, in his report for 1901, 
felt it his duty to speak severely of the 
growing tendency in Church schools to 
suppress religious teaching altogether for 
weeks, and even months, before the visit 
of His Majesty’s Inspector; and that 


' this should be done with the sanction of 


the clergyman was indeed, he said, a 
Canon Routledge 
is responsible for the statement that— 


‘* Whilst the individual superintendence of 
clergymen was supposed to be the special boast 
of Checeh schools, it was no exaggeration to say 
that in nine cases out of ten he had to report 
that the managers had taken no personal 
interest whatever in the lessons. In preparing 
a class of pupil teachers at Canterburv in the 
Bible and Prayer Book he was surprised at the 
lamentable ignorance of some of them with 
regard to the simpiest facts of Scripture.” 





very much depleted by agricultural | The fact is, there always is a danger that 
depression, should, besides having to pay | when the Diocesan Inspector is intro? 
a heavy tithe, also have to contribute to| duced and the question of religion 
support their Church schools. The | assumes too much a professional matter 
answer to the position that has been | for examination the real spirit of religious 
assumed by the most rev. Prelate is | teaching fails. Of course, I do not wish 
this—that the Church of England should | to say that there are not in a great many 
have subscribed a fund of its own to/schools in England religious teaching 
maintain its schools and its independence. | personally conducted by the clergyman 
What we on this side of the House| which is of the most valuable and 
complain of is that instead of doing that, | essential kind ; but I do think that it 
instead of the Church providing funds to | is carrying the matter a little too far to 
maintain its own schools, it should ask | say that we can entirely trust the clergy 
the public to subscribe while it reserves | or voluntary schools in this matter, and 
to itself the right to manage. I was/|that we can dispense—for that is the 
glad that the most rev. Prelate made use , view which is urged by many—with the 
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interference or control of the laity. I 
cannot help myself feeling strongly that 
we are dealing now with a very different 
Church of England from what it was in 
1850 or even in 1870. We are face to 
face with a wholly different state of facts 
from those which confronted the men who 
accepted the Act of 1870. I think it 
would be very difficult for anybody in 
this House or out of it to state clearly 
and distinctly what the authorised 
doctrines of the Church of England at 
the present day are. It is difficult, I 
think it is impossible, for any Church to 
claim that it is an absolute authority in 
this matter unless it speaks in one 
intelligible voice. It is perfectly. clear 
that the Church of England speaks in 
very ditferent, | might almost say very 
contradictory, voices. On. the one hand, 
the lower clergy adopt with impunity the 
practices and the views of the Church of 
Rome. On the other hand, some of the 
dignitaries of the Church of England are 
permitted to promulgate opinions which, 
if language means anything, strike at the 
whole root of the divinity of our Lord 
and Master. I say that when such con- 
tlicting views as these are publicly ex- 
pressed, and the Episcopal Bench are 
unable to prevent their expression, it isa 
claim which cannot be supported that 
the Chureh of England should be the sole 
and ouly exponent of religious instruction. 

I listened to thespeech of my noblefriend 
the Lord President of the Council with 
much interest, and as I heard the con- 
cluding portion of his speech my mind 
wandered back to some of the educational 
debates that have taken place in the 
House of Commons, and I have to con- 
gratulate the Conservative Party upon 
the absolute success with which they have 
absorbed the noble Duke’s Whig prin- 
ciples. When the noble Duke, as Lord 
Hartington, was in the House of Commons, 
a Bill was introduced which, compared 
with this Bill, was a very mild and 
moderate measure in respect to denomina- 
tional education. But what did my noble 
friend say on that occasion? He said :— 

“What is the position of Nonconformists 
under the Bill as introduced? They were 
forced for the first time to send their children 
to schools of the character of which they 
didn’t altogether approve. They were forced 
by the provisions of the Bill to contribute to 


the prosperity and the success of scheols of 
a character they considered objectionable.” 


That is precisely their contention now. 
The Earl of Portsmouth. 
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“ But which they hoped might in the course 
of time disappear, not by the action of any 
violent change, but by the gradual cnange of 
the public opinion of the country, and give 
place to a system which, in their opinion, was 
vastly superior.” 

That, I presume, meant the universal 
Board School system. The noble Duke 
went on to say :— 

‘*Who are these persons of whom I speak ? 
Are they persons as to whoxe interests no 
respect ought to be entertained in this Honse ? 
These are men whose feelings and prejudices 
cannot be safely neglected by either side of 
the House. I should have thought that, if 
not justice, at all events genero-ity, would 
have led those having at their command a 
powerful majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to-consider carefully the feelings and 
views and prejudices of these men, and when 
they knew that a measure world be distasteful 
to them they would have imposed it with the 
greatest consideration and forbearance.” 
That is precisely the position of Noncon- 
formist bodies at the present time. Those 
bodies, roughly speaking, represent about 
half the population of the country, and 
are they more likely now than they were 
then to accept a Bill of this kind, even 
when it passes into law! It is not a 
question whether this Bill will pass your 
Lordships’ House. I think, in a matter 
of this kind, we ought to consider 
whether it will pass the people. I cannot 
conceive a more objectionable legislative 
proceeding than to pass a Bill in opposi- 
tion to the principles and strong feelings 
of such a vast body of earnest and 
determined men. 

My noble friend Lord Spencer dwelt 
upon the manner in which, under Clause 
8 of this Bill, a new test will be 
established. If this Bill passes into law 
as it now stands, no head teacher in a 
voluntary school can belong to the Non- 
conformist body. Now, I doubt whether, 
as a matter of general expediency, it is 
wise or possible to re-impose religious 
tests. Let us look at this not as a matter 
of theory, but from the point of view of 
practical results. We all know that the 
population of Wales is a Nonconformist 
population. In a Return that was issued 
in 1899, I find that the majority of 
voluntary schools in Wales are in single 
school districts. The total number of 
voluntary schools in Wales is about 
equal to the number of Board schook— 
the voluntary schools number 694 as 
against 733 Board schools. This Bill, as 
it now stands, will prevent the teachers 
in any one of those voluntary schools 
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sharing the religious opinions of the 
parents, and I am bound to say that not 
only is that a great piece of injustice as 
regards the teachers but also as regards 
the parents. We in our class of life have 
the power, and we exercise it with great 
care and discretion, to select who the 
teacher of our children is to be. Why 
are not the poorer classes to have this 
privilege? Is not the feeling of injustice 
more likely to be accentuated and 
deepened when it is felt that the 
religious atmosphere of the school is 
hostile to the religious opinions of the 
parents? I do not believe that that is 
a condition of things which can last, 
because I donot think it will be tolerated. 
I am surprised that the Church did not 
institute a subscription fund, to which | 
am sure all loyal! Churchmen would have 
willingly subscribed, for the maintenance 
of its own schools, and also a fund—for 
in that matter I entirely endorse the 
views of the most rev. Prelate—to 
improve the incomes of the clergy; but 
if the Church has not the public spirit to 
come forward and do this, why cannot 
it throw in its lot openly and frankly 
with popular management ? 


There are, I am sorry to say, several 
cases in which the extreme views of the 
clergyman place him in antagonism to 
his parish, and under this Bill the 
position of such a man will be very much 
increased. These extreme men in single 
district parishes have up to now been 
under some little control, because they 
have had to depend on public subscrip- 
tions; but under this Bill that will not 
be so. In Committee we must see if it 
is not possible to provide against an 
abuse of power of that kind. There 
are many parishes in England in which 
the clergyman would gain power if he 
would allow himself to work with the 
laity, and I venture to say that the 
Church is making a great mistake if it 
supposes that its strength in the country 
is increased by assuming an ecclesiastical 
position detached from the sympathies 
of the laity. Everyone who has worked 
among the poor knows that the way in 
which you can influence them for good 
is to interest them in their children. 
That the parents should have an interest 
in the school and in the control of the 
school is to my mind a legitimate desire. 
But that is not the policy of this Bill. 
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‘The policy of the Bill is distrust of 
popular control, and knowing the foree 
of Nonconformists when they are united, 
I question very much whether, in 
the interests of the Church, it 
it is wise to enforce a measure which is 
disliked and distrusted, which will never 
be accepted by a large portion of the 
community, and which will certainly pro- 
duce what I am sure all religious minded 
people will regret—an increase of sec- 
tarian bitterness. I shall therefore give 
my vote against the Second Reading of the 


Bill. 


*ViscounT LLANDAFF: My Lords, 
the noble Earl who has just sat down has 
presented the view that the Noncon- 
formists have reasonable ground for 
complaint under the Bill. I confess, 
looking at the measure from a completely 
opposite point of view, that it strikes me 
Nonconformists gain the _ greatest 
advantage under the Bill. In future 
every school that is provided out of 
public funds is to be subject, both in 
secondary and primary education, to the 
Cowper-Temple Clause. Schools that are 
governed by the Cowper-Temple Clause 
are satisfactory to nobody but Noncon 
formists. Every other denomination in 
England regards that as being a mis- 
chievous form of religious instruction. 
Nonconformists, therefore, will have built 
for them, as well as maintained for them, 
schools conducted under the system they 
desire, while denominations will have to 
build and provide their own schools. So 
that for Nonconformists to say they have 
any reasonable ground for complaint 
seems to show a mistaken view—I will 
not put it higher than that—of the facts. 
I admit to the full the Nonconformist 
grievance which arises in certain single- 
school areas. It is a grievance that I 
think ought to be redressed as soon as 
practical means of doing so are discovered. 
Wales has been mentioned, where large 
districts are inhabited entirely by 
Baptists. I see no reason why the 
County Council of such a district should 
not have power to provide and maintain 
a Baptist school. There are many 
districts in the country in whicha school 
is wanted for Church of England children, 
and I see no reason why, in justice, the 
County Council should not have an 
option, at least, of providing a school for 
denominationalists as well as for Cowper- 
Templeists, which is only another name 
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for Nonconformists. It seems to me that ! 
Nonconformists have an immense advan- | 
tage under this Bill, for no school will be | 
built hereafter out of public money except | 
a school which suits them and does not | 
suit denominationalists. 


I rise to give expression to the opinions 
of a minority of the subjects of His 
Majesty, to whom I have the honour to 
belong, and who, although they give 
their support to the Second Reading, do 
feel severely hurt by some of the enact- 
ments that the Bill contains. I refer, of 
course, in the first instance, to the, 
Kenyon-Slaney Amendment. It is a 
settled principle of the Roman Catholic 
Church that the direction of religious 
instruction belongs, as part of his office 
and of his Episcopal jurisdiction, to the 
Bishop, and to no one else. This Rill 
gives the control of religious instruction 
in our schools to a body of lay managers. 
Not even an appeal is given to the 
bishops. That conflicts, therefore, with 
our conscientious convictions. Two of, 
the six managers are to be appointed by 
the local authority, and the managers so 
appointed will not be Roman Catholics. 
That is pretty certain. In all probability 
in many of the towns they will be Dis- 
senters. The noble Earl who moved the | 
rejection of this Bill, and the noble Earl 
who spoke last, both appear to think 
that there should be no test for teachers; ' 
that you ought to allow teachers of any 
denomination to serve in all schools ; 
that, in fact, in a Roman Catholic school 
you might have a Baptist or Unitarian 
as head teacher. I do not know whether 
noble Lords are serious in that view. To. 
appoint men who are ignorant of the 
subject they have to teach and hostile | 
to the doctrines they are supposed to 
inculcate is to do something that ap- 
proaches to the grotesque. These sis- 
managers, of whom two may be Dix | 
senters, are to control the religious in- | 
struction given in Roman Catholio. 
schools. That is an arrangement which | 
will not work satisfactorily. Again, one 
of the chief duties of the managers will 
be to provide funds for the repair of | 
the schools. Imagine the zeal with 
which these two foreign managers will | 
go about collecting subscriptions to re- 
pair the schools in which doctrines are 
taught which they abhor. I may be told 
that these two foreign managers will not 


Viscount Llandaff. 
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interfere in the religious instruction they 
know nothing about. If so, they are 
useless ; and if they do interfere they are 
mischievous. 

The most rev. Prelate referred to the 


struggles which the members of the 
‘Church of England have made in sup- 
| port of their schools. 


The body I 
represent have made struggles no less 
earnest and no less sincere. We are not 
so Noisy as are the champions of Noncon- 


\formity, but we are not less earnest. 


Out of our small resources we have 
succeeded in providing 1,100 schools for 
our poor, in which their children can 


‘receive that sound religious teaching 
‘without which we consider all edu- 


cation to be worthless and even mis- 
chievous. And after all those efforts and 
sacrifices it does seem to me a little hard 
that we should be compelled either to 
deprive ourselves of the benefits to be 


‘given by this vast scheme of national 
‘education, or to submit to a Clause 


which offends our conscience and is need- 
What is the 
secret of the enactment of the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause? It is that certain clergy- 
men of the Church of England kick over 
the traces, soto speak, and teach doctrines 
which are said not to be the doctrines 
of the Church of England. That is a 
grievance which I agree ought to have 
a remedy, but what is the proportion 
between the remedy proposed by this 
Amendment, and that which would have 
been sufficient to meet the case? I 
should have thought that it would have 
been sufficient to give an appeal to the 
Bishop against the erratic clergyman, or 


| give the parents power of appeal to the 


Board of Education. That would have 
been a remedy that would have been 


| co-extensive, so to speak, with the evil. 


There are, perhaps, a few score of these 
exceptional cases of clergymen whose 
conduct has been called in question, but 
there are thousands of schools of the 
Church of England and hundreds of 
Roman Catholic schools in which the 
clergyman gives instruction that is 
agreeable to the parents, acceptable to 
the children, and welcomed by all. Why, 
I ask, should you apply the Kenyon- 
Slaney Clause in all those cases ? 

One word upon the question of repairs. 
It seems to me that the point upon 
which the objection with regard to 
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repairs arises is this. By the Voluntary 
Schools Act, 1897, a certain aid grant 
was given to voluntary schools and has 
‘been applied, as it was intended to be 
applied, for the purpose of meeting a 
darge number of repairs which are not 
-structural repairs. Those repairs are at 
‘present paid for out of the aid 
-grant, but this Bill transfers that grant 
bodily to the County Council, free 
from the obligation it has to bear now 
—namely, the 
those minor repairs. You are there- 
fore increasing the charge on the man- 
agers of these denominational schools for 
repairs, and throwing an additional 
burden upon them. There is to be in 
everyone of these districts an education 
committee. Upon that education com- 
mittee the provided schools will have 
ample representation. There must be a 
majority of the committee appointed by 
the Council, and therefore they will have 
complete representation and _ control. 
For the non-provided schools—the de- 
nominational schools—there is no direct 
representation. The Church of England 
is sure to have numerous members on the 
County Councils and the _ education 
committee, but Roman Catholics are not 
likely ever to have representation on those 
Councils. When the functions of these 
committees are horne in mind that seems 
to me a thing of which we are entitled to 
<omplain. The education committee 
will, either as an advisory body or as 
delegates of the County Council acting as 
principals, have the widest powers re- 
lating to matters which are of the deepest 
interest to denominational schools. It 
will have to advise or decide on questions 
of extensions of school buildings, of re- 
pairs, of equal treatment to provided 
schools and non-provided schools, of 
salaries to teachers and of equipment 
generally, including the choice of 
teachers and of text books. If 
the religious body which I represent 
has no representation on the education 
committee the interest and welfare of the 
schools that belong to them may be 
‘seriously prejudiced, and I do therefore 
appeal to the Government, and also to 


have at least a representative upon the 
education committee. I hope the 
Government will take care that there 
shall be on these committees someone to. 
represent Roman Catholics in matters 
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which go home to that religious and 
unpopular minority. 

Ape not be forgotten that the re- 
ligious instruction in our schools is 
interfered with by the appointment of 


' two outside managers, and surely, if you 


claim to interfere with the religious 
management of a school belonging to a 
certain denomination, it is unjust not to 
give that denomination one representative. 
I may be told that by the Clause it is 
possible for the County Council to put a 
representative of the Roman Catholic faith 
upon the education committee. That is 


' true, but the likelihood of their doing so is 


so remote that I do not think we ought to 
be asked to trust to that. 1! claim this, 


‘not on the ground that these are religious 


bodies owning schools, but on the ground 
that they are educational bodies which 
have done considerable work in education 
already, and who can only continue that 
work if the treatment they receive at the 
hands of the education committee is fail 
and just. Considering the little know- 
ledge that the local bodies in this country 
have of out-of-the-way religions such as I 


‘am pleading for, it is obvious that unless 


they have a representative on the educa- 
tion committee, their chance of fair 
treatment isa small one. At present, we 
have, by the cumulative vote, heen able 


‘to secure one representative on the School 


Boards, and, as far as I know, the presence 
of those Roman Catholics has not caused 
any friction ; on the contrary, they have 
assisted in bringing about cordial co-opera- 
tion between all the various religious 
denominations in carrying on educational 
work. I belong to an unpopular minority, 
but that minority looks to the fair- 


| mindedness of your Lordship’s House for 


protection, and I have a confident hope 
that a just claim, advanced by those 
who, by deeds as well as by words, have 


| shown their zeal in the cause of education, 


will be met by your Lordships with 
indulgence and with sympathy. 


T 


*Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, ! 


am happy to be able, in the first place, to 
The noble 


there never would be a time, as there 


| never had been a time, when a Roman 
| Catholic would have the slightest chance 


of being elected to a County Council. 
I would remind him that the noble Duke 
who sits behind him, the Duke of Norfolk, 
was for some time an elected member of 
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the London County Council, and I hope 
and trust that other Councils throughout 
the country will be as liberal-minded in 
that direction as the London County 
Council, and that their example will be 
followed. The Government have in this 
Bill gone far beyond what public opinion 
would warrant, in favour of denomina- 
tional schools, and yet the supporters of 
some of those schools are not satisfied. 
Nonconformists donot agree with the noble 
Viscount that they have any advantage 
under this Bill, and they strongly protest 
against it. They take vehement objection 
to teaching given in denominational 
schools not being accompanied with ade- 
quate control. The moral would seem to 
be that it is almost impossible to have a 
satisfactory system of denominational 
schools where religious and secular subjects 
are taught inthesame buildings and by the 
same masters, and consequently you ought 
to separate them. The noble Viscount 
strongly objected to the Cowper-Temple 
Clause being put upon secondary schools 
for the first time. I do not agree with 
him, and I would remind him that in that 
respect the Government had an almost 
unanimous body of public opinion behind 
them. The Amendment adding the 
Cowper-Temple Clause to the Bill had 
only 29 dissentients, while 318 Members 
voted in support of it. ‘Therefore I am 
afraid the noble Viscount will see that it 
is perfectly useless for him in that respect 
to try and kick against the pricks. On 
this side of the House we often accuse our 
opponents of wishing to curry favour with 
the public, and we sometimes say they 
introduce a Bill, not because they like it, 
but in order to conciliate public opinion. 
It is certain that in introducing this Bill 
the Government had not been actuated 
by any such motive. The Prime Minister 
himself has been obliged to acknowledge 
that the Bill is not popular and that it 
may damage the Conservative cause at 
the next General Election, and he referred 
to the educational fiasco of 1896 by way 
of showing how very thorny a thing it is 
to bring in a comprehensive Education Bill. 
I think that probably I have addressed 
more meetings on this Bill in London and 
the country than any other Member of 
your Lordships’ House, and from what I 
have seen it appears to me certain that the 


passing of this Bill will not only lead to | 


a Conservative defeat at the next election 
but to a great Conservative rout. I dare- 


say noble Lords onthe Front Bench opposite 


Lord Monkswell. 
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look at that prospect with complete equan- 
imity. It is possible that many of them 
agree with Lord Rosebery that the ideal 
pleasure is to get office, but the real 
pleasure is to relinguish ottice. Perhaps 
the chief recommendation of the Bill to 
the Front Bench opposite is that it gives 
them a certain prospect of well-earned 
repose, which they ardently desire. 


I will deal shortly with the Bill on its 
merits for it appears to me that in ths 
House there is another question quite as 
important as, and, I should have thought, 
more important than, that of the merits 
or demerits of this Bill. Here the 
chief question of interest to your Lord- 
ships is one of the gravest constitutional 
importance, and it is: What are the 
functions of this House as a Chamber of 
revision? Is it not a fact that this Bill 
has been rendered possible only by an 
electoral trick? Does not the passing of 
the Bill constitute a grave infringement 
of the first principle of constitutional 
government, and, if so, is it not the duty 
of this House to remit it to the people so 
that they may say whether they approve 
of itor not? With regard to the merits 
of the Bill I do not propose to give the 
House my own opinion, but the opinion, 
so far as I could gauge it from attending 
and speaking at public meetings, of the 
audiences that I addressed. The public 
object to this Bill because they consider 
that it is mot chiefly conceived in 
the interests of education but of party. 
As regards the voluntary schools, the 
public conceives that the Bill is in 
the interest of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, who are the staunchest 
adherents of the Conservative Govern- 
ment; and, as to board schools. the 
public object to the taking away of the 
supervision of those schools from the 
School Boards, which are educational 
authorities, and the putting of it under 
County Councils, which are primarily 
political bodies. The public further 
believes that the object is to place the 
board schools under Tory domination, 
because throughout the whole length 
and breadth of England, with the one 
xception of the West Riding of York- 


shire, every one of the County Councils. 


have a Conservative majority. The 
country, then, has a grave suspicion that 
in putting forward this Bill the Govern- 
ment have placed the interests of party 
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before those of education. That suspicion 
has been a good deal confirmed by an 
unfortunate utterance on the part of Mr. 
Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. Mr. Wyndham recently said that 
whether the Bill was a good Bill or a bad 
Bill it was the duty of every Conserva- 
tive—l use the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own words—to “go blind” for the Bill. 
Surely that is putting Party before 
education with avengeance. The second 
objection is that there is no ade juate 
control in return for the large amount of 
money granted to voluntary schools. 
The public think, and I believe rightly, 
that the managers will manage, and that 
it is the intention that they should 
manage, because the Government have 
thrown a considerable obstacle in the way 
of the education committees carrying out 
their duty of looking after these schools 
by rejecting the Amendment which 
would have enabled the members of those 
committees to have their travelling 
expenses paid. If, therefore, the edu- 
cation committees do their duty and 
visit the schools, they will do so at their 
own expense. The Bill will stir up 
sectarian strife and bitterness. A large 
number of Nonconformists are very keen 
in this matter of the voluntary schools 
being subsidised by the rates without 
any control, because they believe, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that it will have the 
effect of spreading popery and sacerdotal- 
ism. No one who has been in the habit of 
frequenting public meetings against this 
Bill can fail to have been struck with 
the protests that have always greeted 
any allusion to the possibility of these 
Bills subsidising an anti-Protestant 
crusade. There is no doubt that the 
alarm, whether reasonable or unreason- 
able, is perfectly genuine. No doubt 
there are other people who, like myself, 
do not think there is any such danger. 
On the contrary, I think it will have the 
opposite effect, because to subsidise a 
sectarian religion unjustly, as the public 
think, out of the rates, is the way to 
make that religion unpopular. 


Those who agree with me are not 
alarmed at the prospect of Roman 
Catholicism being triumphant. We are 
angry because we say that it is an 
absolute travesty of constitutional 
government that the rates should be 


used in any case to bolster up a school | 
' 
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‘the tenets of whose religious teaching 


are absolutely detestable to the 
majority of the ratepayers. The noble 
Duke has said that the object of Non- 
conformists is to extinguish sectarian: 
schools. Nothing of the kind. Noncon- 
formists do not in the least object to the 
clergy keeping up these schools them- 
selves. Already out of the public ex- 
chequer four-fifths of the money for 
these schools is paid by the public, who 
naturally think thata rich denomination 
like the Church of England might very 


well itself find the remaining one-fifth. 


There is another thing on which Non- 
conformists feel extremely keen, namely, 
the establishment of religious tests for 
The noble Viscount has said 
that to do away with those tests would 
be a perfect absurdity. Why? He said 
that teachers who did not believe in 
denominational teaching ought not to be 
allowed to give instruction in it, but we 
contend that this teaching should come 
from other than those entrusted with 
secular education. Nonconformists say 
that they will be paying an enormous 
price for keeping up these tests in the 
shape of the grave incitement to hypo- 
erisy which they involve and the lower- 
ing of the standard of secular education. 
The last objection that I shall take 
brings me to the constitutional question, 
which I venture to think ought to be of 
special interest to your Lordships. This 
is, I think, undoubtedly, a War-Education 
Bill, for it would not have been possible 
had it not been for the war. I do not 
think it is denied that the size of the 
Government’s majority is due to the war. 
It is not denied that at the last election 
Mr. Chamberlain went about saying that 
it was the duty of Radicals who never 
voted Conservative before, and who, he 
supposed, would never again vote Con- 
servative, to vote for the Government on 
that occasion, because no domestic issue 
was involved, but only that of the war. 
An ordinary Tory majority could not 
possibly have passed this Bill. - The 
revolt in Parliament was something as- 
tounding. The Conservative majority 
in the House of Commons, excluding the 
Irish Members, who voted in their favour 
when they voted at all, is over 200, but 
what were the majorities by which im- 
portant Amendments were passed? Why, 
this very Amendment to do away with 
the imposition of tests on teachers was 
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‘only defeated by a majority of twenty-six, 
and on Clause 7, the most important 


Clause of the Bill, there were various | 


Amendments on vital subjects which 
‘were only defeated by majorities of from 
forty-one to fifty-eight. The revolt in 
Parliament is exceeded in intensity in the 
‘country. During the time this Bill was 
before Parliament bye-elections took 
.place in which the Liberal poll was in- 
-ereased by 38 per cent. while the Tory 
poll was decreased by 8 per cent. That 
was before the result of the Orkney and 
Shetland election, which was, perhaps, 
the most striking of all. A miserable 
740 were all the supporters that the 
Government could obtain in that con- 
‘stituency out of a record poll of 5,000. 
Then we have the revolt of that most dis- 
tinguished educationalist, Sir Michael 
Foster, who has given up his seat for the 
University of London rather than support 
‘this Bill. The revolt does not stop here, 
for the municipal elections and public 
meetings tell the same tale. I say that 
this is a Bill of the first importance 
foisted on a hostile people by an electoral 
trick, and in the name of constitu- 
tional Government. 


On the constitutional point I will 
quote a man whose opinion I think 
your Lordships will regard as of 
-considerable value. Mr. Green, in 
discussing the “Impeachment of Lord 
Strafford,” after saying that Strafford 
‘perhaps acted legally but certainly un- 
constitutionally, proceeded as follows :— 


“Tt is impossible indeed to provide for some 
of the greater dangers which can happen to 
national freedom by any formal statute. Even 
now a Minister might avail himself of the 
temper of a Parliament ele cted in some moment 
of popular panic, and, though the nation re- 
turned to its senses, might simply, by refusing 
to appeal to the country, govern in defiance of 
its will. Such a course would be technically 
legal, but such a Minister would be none the 
less a criminal.” 


I am not so truculent as Mr. Green. 


I do not wish to impeach the Prime | 
All 1) 


Minister or the Government. 
suggest is that it is ‘your Lordships’ 
duty to strangle this conspiracy against 
the Constitution. Noble Lords laugh, 
but I would appeal to another authority 
—namely, the Duke of Devonshire. In 
1893 the noble Duke went with very 
great care into the constitutional 
‘question of how far your Lordships 
were or were not entitled to deal with 


Lord Monkswell, 


{LORDS} 


Bull. 
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'the Home Rule Bill on its merits. He 
| said :— 
| If I could conceive the case of a majority of 
| your Lordships being of an opinion favourable 
to this measure, if, as the Prime Minister 
| thinks might be possible, a measure founded 
| upon a similar principle had been introduced 
| by a Conservative Government, I do not under- 
| take to say what the conduct of this House 
| might have been; but I, at all events, should 
be prepared to say the duty of this House 
pelt be the same. I maintain that on a 
question of such magnitude, so closely touching 
the fundamental institutions of our State, if 
there is any object in the existence of a Second 
Chamber at all it is, at all events, to prevent 
changes of that character being made without 
the absolute certainty that they are in accord- 
ance with the will of the majority of the 


people.” 
The noble Duke, in meeting our argu’ 
ment that we had a mandate to in- 
troduce the Home Rule Bill, said, in 
effect, Your mandate is no mandate at 
all, because at the General Election there 
were other points as well as Home Rule 
brought up on which the election might 
‘have turned. Now, at the last General 
Election there was only one issue, that 
of the war. I venture to say that a Bill 
which puts our whole educational system 
into the melting pot is as important to 
the general public as the question of Home 
Rule, for agood or bad system of education 
has a much greater effect on the welfare 
of the people. But even if the House is 
against me on that point, I will again 
quote the Duke of Devonshire. The 
‘noble Duke was extremely angry be 
' cause the Home Rule Bill was closured in 
'the House of Commons. He said :— 
“ We are entitled to say that we should de- 
cline to pass a measure so presented, even if 
| only of minor and secondary importance.” 
Therefore, even if the noble Duke con- 
siders this Bill as only of secondary im 
portance he would have said that this 
House ought to decline to pass it. The 
noble Duke went on to say :— 


“The consequences of our acceptance of al 
| undiscussed measure would fali, not upon those 
who have been guilty of the offence [obstruction] 
—if an offence has been committed—but upon 
| British and Irish subjects whose interests are 
| disposed of without discussion.” 


I do not go entirely as far as the noble 
Duke. I do not assert that on every 
occasion your Lordships should inquire 

| curiously as to the amount of popular 
support of any Bills that pass through 

'the Commons. Such a task would con 

| stitute an intolerable strain. I do not 
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|I think that the justice to the Noncon- 
formists has been amply vindicated by 
the noble Duke who introduced the Bill 
tonight— 

“ And subversive of their rights as citizens,” 
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go so far as the noble Duke, who says 
you are bound, independently of. their 
merits, to reject Bills of first importance 
unless you are certain that they have 
the people at their back. But I do sug- 


gest that, unless you abdicate your 
functions as a Chamber of Revision, if it 
is clearly proved that a measure of the 


What rights of theirs as citizens have 
been subversed ? What have they lost ? 
They have got everything they had 





first importance is detestable to many, | before, and they have got a great deal 
and disliked by most, of the electors, it is| more. I suppose these gentlemen refer 
not only the right but the duty of this | to the Act of 1870. Great importance 
House toremit that measure to the cor- | has been placed by the noble Earl upon 
stituencies. In this case the evidence is | the fact that the educational system is 
overwhelming—the revolt in Parliament, | going to be handed over to the Municipal! 
the revolt at the bye-elections, the revolt | Councils. I wish the noble Earl would 
at the municipal elections, the crowded | look at the original proposal of Mr. Fors- 
public meetings and the resolutions ter himself, which was to give it to 
passed even at Tory gatherings. Add to | Municipal Councils, and it was only found 
this the fact that the Opposition in 1900 | that it could now be given to Municipal 
were lulled into a sense of false security | Councils because in the counties them- 
by the statement that no domestic issue | selves there was no authority of the 
was involved, that a majority obtained same kind to whom it could be given. 
for one purpose was used for another, | Therefore Mr. Forster's original notion of 
that a trick was played off upon the giving it to the Municipal Councils, which 
electorate, surely we are justified in ask- is supposed to be “subversive of their 





ing the House to resent such shabby 
tactics and to defeat this conspiracy 
against the Constitution by remitting the 
Bill to the judgment of the people. 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I am 
rather short-sighted, and could not see for 
the moment who was speaking, and I was 
doubting whether it was my noble friend 
or Dr. Clifford who was addressing the 
House. I should not have intervened in 
the debate if it had not been for the 
weight which the noble Earl the Leader 
of the Opposition has attached to the 
petition which he presented earlier in the 
evening. I thoughtI should like to see 
that petition, and what do I find? I find 
that the petition is not signed by the 
8,000,000 people referred to, but that it 
is the ‘‘ humble petition of the President 
and Secretaries ” of the National Counci 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, acting 
on behalf of the Council, so that it 
never passed that body at all. And what 
are the reasons why they object to the 
Bill? They draw your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the fact— 

“That this Bill, which was conscientiously | 
opposed by half the population of the country,” 
which I do not believe— 

“—not only is injurious to education,” — 


which also I do not believe— 


“—but also is unjcst to Nonconformists, — | 


rights as citizens,” does not go for very 
much. I will hand back to the Clerk 
| this marvellous petition which has been 
| presented, and 1 do not think it deserves 
‘the weight attached to it by the noble 
' Lord. As to the constitutional question 
' which has been alluded to, I think I may 
‘brush that by, because that merely means 
that this particular Parliament can pass 
| no measure without a special mandate. 


Unless it has 


Lorp MONKSWELL : 
the people at its back. 


Viscount CROSS: I was going to say, 
unless it had the country at its back, but 
I stoutly maintain that this Bill has the 
people at its back, and I have not the 
smallest doubt that when this Bill is set 

_to work the supposed feeling in the 
country will subside, and that my noble 
| friends will find that they are totally mis- 
taken as to the way in which this Bill 
will be received by the country at large. 
My noble friend has spoken of religious 
tests. I ask him, are you or are you not 
oing to have denominational schools ? 
Jo you wish to abolish them ? 


Lorp MONKSWELL: No. 


Viscount CROSS: Then we may take 
it from the Opposition Bench that de- 
nominational schools are to be preserved. 
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What is the meaning of a denominational | 


school? It means a school in which you 
teach religion according to the Creed of 
the Church to whom the school belongs. 
Then, do you mean to say, if you are to 
have denominational schools, and to 
teach particular dogmas of religion, that 
you are not to have a head master who 
coincides with those dogmas and who 
teaches religion according to the founda- 
tion of those schools ? 


Lord) MONKSWELL: What I said 
was that religion and secular education 
ought to be separated, and that there 
ought to be separate teachers. 


Viscount CROSS: But I asked 
whether you are in favour of keeping 
denominational schools. 

LorpD MONKSWELL: Certainly. 

Viscount CROSS: Then I say if you 
have a denominational school you must 
leave the choice of the teacher who is to 
teach religion in that school to the de- 
nominational managers. Ido not wish 
to detain the House any longer. My 
sole object was to point out the tre- 
mendous fallacies contained, as I thought, 


in that petition. 
*THe LORD BISHOP or NEW- 
CASTLE: My Lords, there is somedanger, 


I think, of the debate degenerating into 
a theological discussion, and I hope you 
will allow one speaking from this Bench 
to attempt, at any rate, to turn it into an 
educational channel. It has been main- 
tained that there has been no mandate 
given to the Government to introduce this 
Bill, and the noble Lord who spoke 
opposite has given us very strong con- 
stitutional reasons why such a measure 
should not be introduced without an 
appeal to the country. But I should like 
to say that, without entering into the 
constitutional question, which I hardly 
feel capable of dealing with, it does seem 
to me that any Government worth the 
name was absolutely bound by a sense of 
duty to deal with the educational problem 
at the present time. One of the argu- 
ments which have been brought before 
the country very strongly of late has been 


the commercial prosperity of the United | 


States, and perhaps I may say to a certain 


Bill. 


England, and it has been maintained that 
education in Germany and the United 
States compares very favourably with the 
education given in England. I do not 
feel competent to deal with the question 
of Germany at all, but I do venture to 
say that there are certain lessons to be 
learned from American education. Three 
visits to the United States, at intervals 
of nine years, have at any rate convinced 
me of this, and I hope I shall not weary 
your Lordships if I try to suggest some 
of the lessons which this country ought to 
learn. 

Let me say that after considering this 
matter and having had opportunities for 
observation for some nineteen or twenty 
years, I have certainly come to the conelu- 
sion that in the United States there has 
been very much greater progress made 
than in England during the same time, 
and I confess that the state of education 
in England at the present moment is 
anything but satisfactory, and I cannot 
understand how any Government what- 
ever could refuse to deal with the educa- 
tional problem. First of all, let me say 
that if America teaches us one lesson 
more than another it is the value of 
having one authority to co-ordinate edu- 
cation and to deal with its various 
branches. I will illustrate that by the 
state of things in New York. New York 
has to deal with a very difficult 
problem, for there are very many 
foreigners landing at this port, many 
of them having to be taught English, 
and I take it that there is probably no 
town in America where there is really 
greater difficulty in dealing with educa- 
tion. When I went to New York | 
found, first of all, a very large Kinder- 
garten School for children under six; 
then the children are drafted into 
primary schools from the age of six to 
nine; then into grammar schools from 
nine to fourteen; then they have the 
opportunity of going into high schools 
from fourteen to eighteen, and then 
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‘there are still further opportunities of 


The popu- 


higher education besides. 
York at the 


lation of Greater New 


| present moment is rather more than 3} 


millions, and there are rather more than 


_ half a million children in the publicschools 
‘of New York. About 9,000 of these 


children apparently at the present time 
are passing on from these grammar 


extent of Germany, in comparison with | schools, which they leave at the age oi 


Viscount Cross. 
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about fourteen, each year to the high 
schools in the city. Of these 9,000, about 


one-third fall away during the first year, | 


and the others pass on during the other 
three years, but irregularly, so that of 
the whole 9,000 who pass into the high 
schools [ observe by the last report which 
isin my hands that 1,411 had “ gradu- 
ated” (to use the American expression) 
generally at the average age of seven- 
teen. But I observe that something 
like 1,300, which is very nearly as many 
as those who have graduated at the 
high schools, have passed into what 
really almost corresponds to the Univer- 
sity. The ladscan go into the City of 
New York College and the young women 
can pass ‘into the Normal School. Now, 
that is what is done with one authority 
dealing with education—and free edu- 
cation all through. I am told by New 
York lawyers, merchants and others, 
that the great commercial prosperity of 
that city (and the same thing is said 
elsewhere) is largely due to this system, 
and to the fact that one single authority 
deals with the children all through from 
the beginning almost to the end. Now, 
my Lords, I feel grateful to the Govern- 
ment for introducing a Bill which, at 
least, establishes an authority that can 
co-ordinate the various kinds of educa- 
tion. I know it is said that very little 
is done for secondary education, but it 
seems to me that the great thing is to 
establish an authority. When the 
authority is established and is at work, 
it is perfectly simple—and I am quite 
sure that any Government would at- 
tempt to do it—to engraft further legis- 


lation upon this Bill and enable more to , 


be done. But, at any rate, I am grate- 
ful for the authority being set up, and I 
am perfectly certain that it is in the 
minds of those who are setting up this 
authority to go further and give further 
inducements to lads and young women 
to pass into the high schools and receive 
what is commonly called secondary 
education. 


My Lords, I am afraid that the argu- 
ments of noble Lords opposite, particu- 
larly cf the noble Earl who led the 
opposition to the Bill, with reference 


to what we may call generally the ad hoc | 


authority, do not receive very much 
support from the experience of America. 
Two interesting . volumes. have been 
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lately published by the Board of Educa- 
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tion with reference to America, and | 
venture to say that they deserve study 
by your Lordships. It will be observed 
that there is a very great variety of 
custom in reference to the appointment 
of the boards, whatever they are called, 
which regulate education in the United 
States. But the point I want to make 
is this; that some of those systems which 
are most successful in reference to edu- 
cation are not managed by authorities 
which are elected a/ hoc at all. Iventure 
to say that on the whole the experience of 
America does not tend to make one 
believe that it is really necessary to have 
an authority elected od /vr for the 
purpose of obtaining really good and 
efficiently controlled education. There 
is a further point with reference to this 
authority which I should like to advert to, 
which is this. One great advantage ot 
the Bill as we have it now is that there 
are large areas in comparison with the 
small areas which have hitherto pre- 
vailed. We have found it so far, until a 
recent Act was passed, to he an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to establish School 
Associations of any kind whatever. 
Speaking as the chairman of one of these 
Associations, I feel grateful to the 
Government for having brought ovr 
schools together, for there is no question 
whatever that it is by association that one 
school is polished, as it were, hy compari- 
son with another, and whereas before 
there was considerable isolation, now, and 
still more in the large areas which will 
prevail under the bill, there is every 
reason to believe that there will be « very 
great advance in education altogether. 
But there is a further lesson which it 
seems to me we may learn from America, 
and that is this. There is no doubt what- 
ever that in the United States there has 
heen a considerable advance in education 
made by a very wholesome _ rivalry 
between the great cities. Anyone who 
takes upa report of the Board of Educa- 
tion ot one of these great cities is 
interested to find the comparisons made 
with other great cities. I wes looking 
just now at the last report of the City of 
St. Louis, on the junction of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, a city of about 
600,000 people. The Superintendent of 
Education states that the amount spent 
upon education at St. Louis did not com 
pare favourably with the amount spent in 
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certain other great cities. I think the 
cost of education altogether in St. Louis 
was about 22 dollars per child, and he 
said that in New York the cost went up 
to as high as 40 dollars per child, and that 
other cities differed practically between 
those two limits. In answer to what has 
been said about the want of interest which 
is likely to be taken in education in conse- 
quence of the abolition of school boards, I 
cannot but believe that we may set against 
that this certainly growing wholesome 
rivalry that there is likely to be between 
the great cities and the great towns of 
England when there is thrown on the 
municipalities the duty and the necessity 
of caring for the education of the people. 
At present they have not had that re- 
sponsibility thrown upon them. Do your 
Lordships think for one instant that 
Birmingham, for instance, is likely to be 
behind Liverpool, or Liverpool behind 
Manchester ? Has not Liverpool lately 
shown its independence in reference to its 
desire for a University, and is it not cer- 
tain that the great towns of this country 
will enter into a very wholesome rivalry 
with each other in their efforts to provide 
for their own city as good education, 
primary and secondary, as lies within 
theirmeans? I venture to say that the 
effect of that rivalry will be seen not only 
in towns themselves but in the country 
districts around. What we want is a really 
good stimulating influence brought to bear 
on the country parishes, and I believe it will 
come mainly through the towns, and that 
a wholesome rivalry between the towns is 
the very thing that is needed to stimulate 
education in the country. It has been 
said that the Board of Education is rather 
giving up its functions under this Bill. It 
has been said that we have hitherto had the 
stimulus of the Scheol Boards, and the 
stimulus from Whitehall. I cannot 
seriously believe that Whitehall wili in 
any way be less stimulating just because 
it pays its grant in future through the 
local education authority. It is perfectly 
incredible that any Minister of Education 
in time to come will blandly hand over 
the money withont taking care that the 
education of the country is sufficiently 
raised. For my own part I feel, I do not 
hesitate to say, personally grateful to one 
representing the Opposition, I mean Mr. 
Acland, for the way in which, while he 
was Vice-President of the Council, he un- 
questionably stimulated the education 
of the country. Speaking for myself, 


The Lor! Bishop of Newcastle. 
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|I can only say that, while there was a 
| great deal of criticism with reference to 
| his administration, my own experience of 
'it was that he was conspicuously and 
_ absolutely fair,and I am grateful to him 
for trying, as he certainly did, to raise 
gradually the elementary education of 
the country. My belief is that under any 
| system the Minister for Education may 
| be trusted to do the same. Therefore, 
| so far as this Bill is concerned, I cannot 
'see that there is any force, or any 
| sufficient force, in the arguments which 
| have been adduced either with reference 
'to the Board of Education having less 
‘influence than before or with reference 
to the abolition of School Boards. 
| There is another point on which I 
should like to say a word with reference 
to American experience, and it is this. 
I think there is some tendency in 
England to depend too much on the 
rates and taxes and the Government, 
and to forget that under this improved 
system (as I think it will be) there will 
still be very considerable need of private 
aid and private endowments. No one 
can visit America without being 
astonished at some of the very large 
benefactions that have been made for 
founding colleges and universities and 
the like. As education is now to 
be co-ordinated, [| may safely say that 
'grants and benefactions given towards 
universities will really be of assistance 
towards secondary and primary education 
as well. It does seem to me that there 
is a sort of tendency now-a-days to 
depend too much on the endowments of 
the past, and to forget that we are 
now dealing with a generation of 
people and with a population of which 
our forefathers had no _ knowledge 
whatever, and that it does become us 
(and I cannot but hope that some of our 
millionaires will realise that there is a 
call upon them) to give largely in time 
to come towards higher ar secondary 
education, and so more materially to 
assist primary education in the country 
‘in which they live. This seems to me 
one of the lessons which we may learn 
from the consideration of the American 
education. 


My Lords, I am afraid that the 
controversy with reference to the 
voluntary schools is almost worn 
threadbare, but there is one thing that. 
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I should like to say in reference 


particularly to what has fallen from the | 
noble Lord opposite. The noble Lord 


said that we were entirely to separate 
secular and religious instruction, and the 
noble Earl who began the opposition to 
the Bill today told us that we had 
abolished tests altogether in our 
universities, and he thought it evidently 
a very retrograde step for us now to 
impose, as he called it, religious 
disabilities with reference to teachers 
in our elementary schools. But, my 
Lords, I ask, have we abolished—I do 
not like to use such a word as “ tests—”’ 


distinctive teaching in our great public 
schools? Most of us in this House have 
been brought up at one of those great 
public schools. Is there one of your 
Lordships who thinks that the great 


schools at Eton, or Harrow, or Winchester | 


would be improved by a headmaster 


being appointed simply in virtue of his. 


being a Senior Wrangler without refer- 
ence to those higher qualities which count 
for so much in the training and forming 
of character? Is there any reason 
why we should be so very anxious to 
introduce a system into our public 
elementary schools which at any rate the 
great majority of us do not desire to see 
introduced into the large public schools ? 
I know it is said that these public schools 
are supported by endowments under 
definite trusts and by the sums paid by 
parents for their children’s education, 
but I venture to think that, after all, the 
great thing to be considered is—What is 
the best thing for the children of our 
country 1 What is the best way to develop 
their brains and their character ? And, if 


we find that the old English public school , 


system has been of such value in the 
development of character without any 
diminution in the development of the 
brain, surely that is a very strong argu- 
ment for our maintaininy the same system 
in reference to our public elementary 
schools as well. 
attempting to enter into details which 
would be more properly dealt with in 
Committee, I may say this, that if our 
public elementary schools are to be main- 
tained, if our voluntary schools are to be 
maintained as denominational schools, it 
stands to reason that the appointment of 
the headmaster or the headmistress must 
be to the satisfaction of the denomination 
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And, my Lords, without ' 


Bill. 
concerned. The noble Lord opposite says. 
that we must separate secular and 
religious teaching. I ask, would he 
separate them in Eton, or Harrow, or: 
Winchester? It seems to me that the: 
aim should be not to have teachers of 
religion, but to have religious teachers of 
common things. When you have a man 
who is a religious teacher of the common 
things of life, and teaches those things in 
the right and proper spirit, you have got. 
the very best teacher you can desire. I 
do not deny that with a system even of 
secular instruction you may have teachers. 
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| who would be the greatest boon to the 


but have we abolished definite and | country. Nearly thirty years ago when 


I was in India I visited a very remarkable 
Mission—now connected with the Univer-. 
sity of Cambridge—the foundation of 
which was entirely due to the fact that 
a Government teacher, the head of the 
Government College at Delhi a little time. 
before the Mutiny, was such a conspicu- 
ous Christian that he attracted to him 
two Brahmins of the very highest caste, 
and that led to the founding of this. 
Mission. But, while I know that any 
system, if there are Christian influences. 
in the country, will produce the men we: 
desire, yet I think it cannot be seriously 
contended that you have at present any 
security or guarantee for such training: 
as we desire. This is the main issue- 
that is before your Lordships in. 
reference to this particular part of the 
Bill, and, while-1 have been anxious. 
tonight to speak rather on educational 
than on theological grounds, I could: 
not help making this allusion to what 
is, after all, a very crucial matter. 

1 will simply add this in conclusion.. 
The real issue of this educational effort 
does not depend simply upon Parliament, 
or upon the shape which this Bill may 
ultimately assume. It depends upon 
the country, upon the way the Bill is 
worked, upon the goodwill and the good. 
feeling of the people who have to work, 
under it. I know full well the objec- 
tions that have been taken, and the- 
very unhappy antagonisms that have 


-arisen—I venture to say, frequently 


through a misunderstanding of motives. 
and of facts. I think that already there 
is a very considerable opening of the. 
eyes of the people, and that already the- 
opposition to the Bill is very much 
diminished, and I am certain. that it: 
only requires a little further carefuk 
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understanding and explanation of the ' 
Bill to make the country determine at 
Jeast to give it a trial. I cannot believe 
that there are county councillors or 
.others who are absolutely determined 
not to try it at all. It seems to me 
that that is quite an unconstitutional 
principle. For my own part, if your 
Lordships determined, with the House 
of Commons, that there should be a 
system of secular education pure and 
simple, much as I should desire to re- 
pudiate it absolutely, I should yet feel 
it my duty to do my best to work it, 
and to, at least, give it a fair trial. 
And I am conyinced that after this 
Bill becomes an Act, the good sense 
of our people will prevail, and that 
there will be a real effort to make the 
Bill the means of the further develop- 
ment and enlightenment of the British 


people. 


Viscount MIDLETON: My lords, 
the eloquent words which we have just 
listened to from the right rev. Prelate 
presented in a temperate manner the 
view which the Episcopal Bench take 
of the Bill. I approach the Bill from 
a totally different standpoint. I ap- 
proach it as a layman. and I have one 
advantage over the ‘right rev. Prelate 
which he is not likely to envy me, 
namely, that I had the privilege in 
another place of taking part in those 
debates which initiated the measure of 
1870. Now, the first thing that strikes 
me is that every one of the gloomy 
prognostications (and there were many) 
then formed as to the probable success 
of the great measure—the groundwork 
of our English education — has been 
absolutely and entirely falsified. They 
were not confined to one side. There 
is not a bitter taunt which has been 
levelled at the framers of this Bill, 
there is not a sinister prediction which 
has been made with regard to its effects 
upon Nonconformity in general, which 
was not equally levelled and equally 
brought against that able, fairminded, 
and upright public servant, Mr. Forster,to 
whose memory I am sure thenoble Ear! the | 
Leader of the Opposition will do justice. | 
No single statement that was then made | 
has been borne out by the results. But | 


those who feared for Nonconformity | 
were not alone in their denunciation of | 


The Lord Bishop of Newcastle. 
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the Bill. It was prophesied on the 
other side that the passing of the Act of 
1870 would ring the knell of the 
voluntary schools. What are the facts? 
The statistics are now before us. The 
number of those voluntary schools has 
increased within the last thirty years 
75 per cent. The number of children 
attending them has increased in rather 
a larger ratio and the amount of the 
Government grant is about 75 per 
cent. more to the voluntary schools than 
it wasin the year 1870. May we not 
admit that all that we have heard lately 
as to the misfortunes which will be 
brought upon the country should this 
Bill become an Act have equally little 
foundation in fact as these prognostica- 
tions which we made in 1870, and 
which have been amply falsified by the 
result. Now, what are the main 
objections that are made to this Bill? 
They seem to me to take two forms; 
first we are assured that it will raise the 
religious difficulty in almost every parish 
in rural districts. NowI can speak with 
some experience upon this. I have been 
for some years a manager and a regular 
attendant of the managers’ meetings of 
one of the largest London schools, and I 
can only say that we never had to face 
it there. Just before the passing of the 
Act of 1870, I had become, and I still 
am, a manager of a large mixed school 
in a purely rural district. I have 
never encountered the religious difficulty. 
The difficulty .that we have found 
as managers has been to interest the 
parents sufficiently in the religious 
education of their children. 1 know 
that it is held by some of those who 
advocate secular education alone that 
the religious faith of the children ought 
to be inculeated at home. I venture to 
think that those who speak thus know 
very little indeed of the conditions 
under which the life of toilers, either in 
cities or in rural parishes, is carried on. 
I do not at all know how the artisan 
who has to give the whole day to his 
work can look after the religious 
instruction of his children, and as his 
wife has the children to feed and look 
after before they go to school, and the 
dinner to cook and the children to put 
to bed, I do not see how she is to find 
time to give those lessons in religious 
instruction which men of all parties and 
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of all schools of thought admit it is | education which was then in its infancy 
desirable that the children should be and to which grave opposition was 
taught in in their early years. The raised. And I am quite certain, speak- 
other day I asked the (clerical) manager |i g from practical experience, that in 
of one of the largest schools in ihe n ne cases out of ten the difficulty which 
neighbourhood of London whviier he! this “clerical autocrat ” experiences is, 
had ever come across the religious diffi- not that of carrying out his own wishes, 
culty, and his reply was: * Yes, I have. | but that of interesting any appreciable 
Since this Bill has been before the House number of the laity in the work of edu- 
one parent has expressed to me his wish cation which belongs equally to them as 
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that his child should be withdrawn from 
the religious instruction—a wish which 
I need not say was immediately gratified.” 
I believe the whole fear of the inter- 
ference with the religious faith of the 
children has arisen from the isolated acts 
of a few unwise men who had certainly 
tried to inculeate a teaching which 
was not that either of Nonconformity | 
or of the Church of England, but 
whom the Bishop of the Diocese 
in which he happened to be had either 
been unable or unwilling to restrain. | 
believe the religious difficulty to be a 
newspaper difficulty, perhaps a platform 
difficulty ; and it has recently unfortun- 
ately been rendered a Parliamentary 
difficulty ; but as a question of practical 
politics [ do not believe it exists. 

The second bogey which has been con- 
jured up has been that of the clerical 
autocrat. I have admitted that in some | 
isolated instances—with which no one 
sympathises less than I do—wrong things 
have been done, but I believe that in 
999 out of 1,000 voluntary schools such 
athing is impossible, and of one thing I 
am convinced, that if it is po-sible it is 
because the lay managers of the schools 
do not do their duty. It is utterly im- 
possible if the managers do their duty, 
if they take advantage of their trust 
deed, and call the attention of the Bishop 
to the fact that doctrines are being 
inculeated or teaching is being resorted 
to which is not consistent with the faith | 
of the Church of England as expressed 
in our Articles of Religion. I may say | 
that I think great injustice has been | 
done through discussions upon this Bill | 
(I speak as a layman) to the clergy as a/ 
body. I am old enough to remember | 
the time when in three-fourths of the 
country parishes in England there wou!d | 
have been no education worth a name at 
ull if the clergyman had not devoted his | 
time, and often a much larger amount of | 
his means than he could properly spare, to 
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it does to him. 

Then, my Lords, the next objection I 
hear is that this Bill is not a perfect Bill. 
Of course it is not. I have had the 
honour of a seat in your  ordships’ 
House for more than thirty-two years, and 
Inever yet saw a Billturned into an Act 
in which I should not have liked to make 
some alterations, and I believe the same 
idea will have occurred to every single 
Member of your Lordship’s House. This 
is not a perfect Bill. It is not in some 
respects what I could wish to see it. One 
serious practical danger, and one which I 
fear we cannot deal with in your Lord- 
ships’ House, is with regard to the up- 
keep of the schools. That is now charged 
upon the school funds, but it will be in 
the future, in the case of denominational 
schools, a burden that will fall on the 
subscribers, and I think that may consti- 
tute a very serious incubus. I[ know 
schools myself which were built many 
years ago and which were supposed to 
be models of their kind but which from 
age and from the progress of public 
opinion have certainly become out of 
date. They will probably have to be 
pulled down, and at present I do not 
exactly see where in some cases the 
funds will be forthcoming to rebuild 
them. 1 think also that many require- 
ments will be made which will take 
existing managers by surprise, and that 
we shall need all the self-devotion of the 
clergy and laity alike if we are to main- 
tain some of the denominational schools 
at the present level and prevent their 
being turned into provided schools. 

But after all, my Lords, this Bill, what- 
ever its imperfections may be, at present 
holds the field. There has been no 
alternative scheme presented to the 
House.. There has been scarcely any 
alternative scheme even hinted at. [ 
believe there is one Minister who has 
held Cabinet rank in another place, who 
has indicated that he has some measure 
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up his sleeve which may set everything | present by this Bill of a sum estimated at 
right ; all I can say is that if he has it up | trom £25,000,000 to £35,000,000, in the 


his sleeve he has never proposed it. I 
have read most carefully the debates 
which have taken place both in and out 
of Parliament on this subject, and I defy 
anyone to say that any clear and com- 


prehensive scheme which could possibly | 


be worked has ever been placed as an 
alternative before the people of this 
country. 


Even supposing that the Bill is not all 
that could be wished, what do we gain 
by it? We gain four things. First, it 
co-ordinates for the first time our edu- 
cational system which sorely wanted 
something of the kind. Secondly it 
places for the first time in the hands of a 
public authority the power to see that 
the secular teaching in all schools is 
thoroughly up to date and efficient. 
Thirdly (and I confess I attach great 
importance to this) it for the first time 
makes it possible for women to sit upon 
these boards as managers of local schools 
and especially of the rural schools in 
which I think their assistance may be be- 
yond all price. I am not at all satisfied 
that in the board schools at present the 
pressure which is being put upon the 
children (sometimes even with the electric 
light) is not seriously affecting the 
eyesight of the children. There have been 
researches made by medical men into the 
number of children educated in Board 
schools within the Bills of Mortality 
whose sight and hearing cannot be de- 
scribed as normal. I do not propose to 
trouble your Lordships with the figures, 
but they are accessible to allofus. They 
work out most unsatisfactorily as far as 
regards the general health of the popu- 
lation. We know perfectly well that in 
Germany the medical authorities have 
already had to deal very  seriousiy 
indeed with the tendency to overwork 
and overpressure to which children of 
very tender years are exposed in 
that country. I confess that I can con- 
ceive nothing which is more likely to 
prevent any overstraining of the youthful 
nerves, or the youthful minds, than that 


capable and clever women should find a | 


place upon many of these boards, and 
that they should be able to apply to the 
moral and physical training of the 
children that assistance which is often 
wanted under present conditions. Then, 
fourthly, the nation obtains a direct 


Viscount Midleton. 


shape of the schools which have been 
built by voluntary subscriptions, and 
| which it would otherwise have either to 
| build or to lease. I think that all those 
| are definite and substantial advantages. 


I quite admit that, as the right rev. 
| Prelate observed, it is possible that 
‘should all the different elements who 
/are mixed up in the educational ques- 
‘tion combine to wreck the Bill they 
may do it very serious mischief when it 
| becomes an Act. If the clergy cf the 
Church of England, the Nonconformist 
| ministers, the Roman Catholic episco- 
pacy, those ratepayers who draw nice 
| distinctions between the payment of 
rates and the payment of taxes, and 
finally the school teachers who may be 
dissatisfied with some of the incidences 
of their new position—if they all deter- 
mine that the Bill shall not be a success, 
itis possible that they may have their 
way. But I confess that | have more 
confidence in my fellow-countrymen. [ 
do not believe that they would act in 
so foolish, so wrong a manner as to do 
their best to render impossible the work 
‘of educating our little children—who, 
after all, are a factor of the situation, 
though the consideration of it has been 
so often neglected. The men and 
women of the future generation, the 
_men and women upon whom, humanly 
speaking, the weal or woe of this 
country depends, surely ought not to 
_ be left during their tender years to the 
mercy of an _ indifferent education 
\simply because a number of excellent 
and well-meaning individuals have made 
up their minds that for one reason or 
another they do not mean that the Act 
|should be a success. All I can say is 
that if that be the mind of the country 
| now, it is very different from what the 
/mind of the country always has been 
hitherto. I do not believe it for one 
‘moment. I believe that should this 
Bill become an Act it will falsify the 
| expectations and the predictions which 
have been made with regard to it, as the 
| Act of 1870 has falsified them for the 
‘last thirty-five years. I believe that if 
/we can all be content to look a little 
more upon the many things in which 
we have a common interest, upon the 


' many things in which we are agreed, and 
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less upon the comparatively few things 
in which we differ, there is no reason 
why this Bill should not be in every 
sense of the word, and as far as human 
ingenuity can make it, a crowning 
success. It is never safe to prophesy 
unless you know, but I cannot help 
thinking that those of your Lordships 


who live to see the operation of this Bill 


two years hence will be surprised, as | 


am surprised now, to hear the sort of | 


prophecies which can be made with 
regard to it—prophecies wholly unforti- 
fied by all the facts of the case. I think 
that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
those who have taken an interest in the 
education of the past, and I will not 
credit for a moment that we of this 
generation shall be behind those who 


have gone before usin endeavouring to | 


make the education of this country all it 
ought to be, all it might be, and to 
give Englishmen a fair chance in the 
race of life against those competitors 
by whom they are surrounded on every 
side, and in comparison with whom 
they are at present sorely handicapped 
by the system of education—even 1im- 
proved as it has been—which now pre- 
vails. I would appeal to noble Lords 
opposite to dismiss if they possibly 
can the Party aspect of the case, and to 
concur with those on this side of the 
House who are ardently anxious for the 
future of education, and not to stand in 
the way of a measure which I am per- 
suaded will be for the lasting good of the 
country. 


*LorD COLERIDGE: My Lords, the 
first object of every Education Bill should 
be the improvement of education, and 
] am afraid that amidst the somewhat 


violent disputes which have enveloped | 


this Bill this primary object has been 
a great deal overlooked. Does this 
Bill improve education, does it improve 
the education of the young, does it 
fit them better for the competition in 
life of which the noble Lord who has 
just sat down has spoken ? 

Now, the history of education in this 
country since 1870 proves this, at any 
rate. It proves that if you put educa- 


tion in the hands of the ratepayers and 
allow them the management of their 
own money they will build up for them- 
selves an efficient system of education. 
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| Since 1870, the time from which we date 
| the birth of board schools, School Boards 
have spread and grown and covered the 
land until they now educate some half 
of the boys and girls in the elementary 
schools of the country. And they have 
done that in spite of every obstacle that 
has been placed in their way by the 
advocates of denominational education. 
In the year 1876 the noble Duke who 
introduced this Bill expressed his belief 
in the principle of the School Boards as 
the abiding and true principle which he 
said would in the end prevail. Their 
teaching, their equipment, their build- 
ings, all are the best. Their educational 
results have been superior, and they 
have entirely out-stripped the sectarian 
schools, who cannot keep up with them. 
That the religious teaching in them has 
not been inefficient has been testified to 
by the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission, by the evidence given by 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by a right rev. Prelate now on the 
Bench. And with regard to their re- 
ligious education. I have heard no com- 
plaints, no rumours of complaints, on 
that score from any of the parents of the 
children who go to those schools. Well, 
my Lords, if the object of the Legislature 
was the improvement of education, one 
would have thought that any Govern- 
ment having education at heart would 
have encouraged and spread the growth 
of those schools which have beaten all 
other competitors. This Bill proceeds to 
abolish those very schools. Every effort 
| is made, so to speak, to catch the infant 
‘lamb, and to pen him into one of the 
|sectarian folds ; what the real worth of 
| his education is to be seems to be quite a 
/secondary matter. 


Now, this Bill proposes to deal with 
two classses of education. It proposes to 
‘deal with higher education and with 
elementary education. It is quite true 
‘that it places them both under one 
authority. It is also quite true that 
| higher education in this country has 
| grown up piecemeal, and has grown up 
‘a great deal in a haphazard manner. 
School Boards, for instance, have come 
to the rescue of higher education ; they 
| have provided higher grade schools ; they 
| have provided evening schools; they 
| have provided schools and colleges, and 
| classes. But so far as the work of the 
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School Boards in this direction is con- 
cerned, the Cockerton decision—I venture 
to characterise it as an inspired de- 
cision—has destroyed and crippled that 
work. And this Bill now destroys the 
authors of that work likewise. This Bill, 
moreover, repeals the Technical Instruc- 
tion Acts, and it destroys, in the first 
place, every statutory power which has 
been operative in regard to higher edu- 
cation in the past. It produces an 
absolutely clean slate, and what does the 
Government propose to write upon it? 
We have had some light thrown upon 
what ought to be done. We have had 
the Report of the Royal Commission, 
and the noble Duke has described to us 
the introduction of the Bills of 1896, 
1900, and 1901. All those are thrown 
aside and the work of higher education 
is placed in the hands of the County 
Councils so far as the counties are con- 
cerned in a mode which the noble Duke 
now says is not optional. All I can say 
is that it was optional when the Bill was 
introduced, but an Amendment was 
moved to make it mandatory, and that 
Amendment was opposed by the Govern- 
ment. The words which have been 
inserted are curious words, and I am not 
by any means sure that they contain 
the compulsory powers which the noble 
Duke has attributed to them. The 
words are, if | remember right, that 
they ‘‘ may consider,” and if they do 
consider, then they “shall take such 
steps as shall seem to them desirable.” 
That is language falling far short in its 
compulsory and mandatory character of 
the language in any of the Bills intro- 
duced by the noble Duke or in the pro- 
positions recommended by the Royal 
Commission. 


THE DuKE OF DEVONSHIRE: The 
words in the second Clause are “shall 
consider.” 


*Lorp COLERIDGE: “ Shall consider 
the educational needs of their area and 
take such steps as seem to them desir- 
able.” To my mind that is not manda- 
tory. The County Council may say 
“Yes, we will consider; we have con- 
sidered, and having considered we do 


not think anything more than this very | 


small step desirable ;” and I should like 
to know, if that position is taken up by 
Lord Coleridge, 


{LORDS} 
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any County Council, whether there is 
any lawyer in this House who would 
say thet any compulsory powers could 
be applied to it. I may be wrong in 
that. I would only like to ask the noble 
Duke, if 1 am wrong, why did the 
Government reject the Amendment 
proposing the word “shall” instead of 
the word ‘“‘may” which was in the Bill 
as originally introduced? The word 
‘*may” was in the Bill when it was 
originally introduced ; the word “shall” 
was proposed to be introduced to make 
it compulsory, but that Amendment 
got refused, a division was taken upon 
it, and the Amendment was lost. 
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Now I pass from that to the next 
head. A very limited power of expen- 
diture is placed in the hands of the local 
authorities. We know what the pro- 
visions are as to the counties—that the 
County Councils should spend the whisky 
money and 2d. in the £, and that 
the Councils of boroughs and urban 
districts should spend an extra ld. in 
the £. Now, in this matter the local 
authority might have had an impulse 
given to it in either of two ways, cither 
by direct popular representation, or by 
having certain powers subject to the 
direction and control of the Board of 
Education. It might have had, and I 
should like to know why it has not— 
because it would be a most useful thing 
—the powers given under the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869. It has none of 
these things. There is not a word in the 
Bill defining its duties, its powers, or its 
obligations. And see what a wide field it 
covers. ‘‘ Education other than elemen- 
tary.” Why that would comprise the 
education of the upper and of the middle 
classes; it would comprise grammar 
schools ; it would comprise girls high 
schools; it would comprise private 
academies, and I am not sure that it 
would not comprise our big public schools. 
Also, such a definition would apply to 
the higher education in the elementary 
schools, namely (I will enumerate them) 
evening continuation schools, higher grade 
schools, the teaching of specific subjects 
in day schools, science and art classes, 
municipal technical schools, pupil teachers’ 
centres and training colleges for teachers. 
Now with regard to the whole of this, there 
is no provision to compel either that the 
schools shall be provided, or that there 
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shall be a sufficient number of them, or 
that they shall be suitable in curriculum, 


or that there shall be an adequacy of | 


staff and staff equipment, or that there 
shall be inspection, or that they shall be 
available to all. 


great step hackwards. A great oppor- 
tunity was afforded to the Government, 
which opportunity it seems to me they 
have sadly neglected. Now let us contrast 
this. ‘There isan Act called the Welsh 


Intermediate Education Act of 1889. | 
Let the noble Duke look at the provisions | 


of that Act. Each county hasa duty 
cast upon it-—-an imperative duty—to 
submit a scheme to the Charity Com- 
missioners for intermediate and technical 
education, and they have a right to levy 
a rate unlimited in amount. If those 
powers are entrusted to the local 


authorities for higher education in Wales, | 


what is the reason for not entrusting 
similar powers, with similar compulsion 
and with similar rating facilities, to other 
parts of the country ? 


My Lords, I have said what I have to | 


say about this Act so far as it affects 
higher education. I should like to say a 
word so far as it affects elementary educa- 
tion. It seems to me that with regard to 
elementary education there are two ways 
of dealing with it, both of which admit of 


very sound reasons. First of all, you can | 


entrust elementary education to the central 
body, urban or county, a body which at 
least is popularly elected. There is a 
great deal to be said against that. First 


of all, it would add very severely to their | 


labours ; they would probably have to act 
through committees of their own number, 
and it would undoubtedly lead to an alter- 
ation in the complexion of that body. 
You would have strenuous educational 
conflicts in each Division and you would 
have a different style of man coming 
upon the central authority ; and I doubt 
not it might damage the work that 
those Councils do now in other directions. 
But at any rate it would have this 
advantage. that it would stimulate to 
activity and life that body in matters 
educational. That is the first alterna- 
tive. There is another alternative that 
admits a very cogent argument. Yon 
could have the local education bodies 
popularly elected. At any rate, what- 
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I say, having regard to | 
that, it seems to me so far as higher edu- | 
cation is concerned this Bill is a very 
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| ever they spent would have the sanction 
of the constituency which they served. 

| But, my Lords, it seems to me that 
| this Bill shows the worship of a fetish. 
|The noble Duke kept reiterating in his 
speech that whatever the failure of the 
bill in other respects, at any rate, it 
created ‘“‘one authority”"—there was no 
overlapping, no confusion, and there 
/was “one authority.” Now, what has 
been set up? There is first of all the 
Board of Education. [ pass by that, 
because, of course, that is the highest 
authority, whatever is done. Then 
you have the local education autho- 
rity; then you have the education 
committee ; then you have the managers. 
Now it seems perfectly plain to me that 
the local education authority, which the 
noble Duke says will be so supreme, will 
have no substantial voice in the matter. 
I do not think it is intended to have; 
and I will say why—because it is the 
only body that is popularly elected. Now 
why do I think that it will have very 
little substantial voice? It is quite true 
that it will levy the rate. Well, this 
| House has to sanction expenditure, but 
what authority has this House over 
|the expenditure of the country? It 
}can only reject Money Bills by dis- 
locating the finances of the whole 
| Empire. So your Lordships will find 
|that the education committee being 
| the persons who will spend, the local 
education authority, namely, the County 
Council, will practically have to say 
ditto to the expenditure and ditto to 
what the education committee say. 
And if they do not there is always the 
power of the Board of Education above 
them, which may compel them to agree 
with their own local education com- 
mittee in matters of difference. There- 
fore, I say, I think it is clear that the 
local education authority will practically 
do nothing but write cheques or levy rates. 
It is the education committee that is 
the substantial body to do the work ; 
|it is that body that has to take the 
| place of the vanished School Board. 
| Not a single member of that body need 
| be popularly elected—not one. And to 
| prevent, as it seems to me, the breath of 
popular election from ever blowing upon 
_ these bodies, it is carefully provided that 
they shall come into existence before 
| there can be any contest in the constitu- 
| encies of the County Council, and before, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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therefore, they can ever have a chance of 
returning to the County Council men 
who may be interested in local education. 
Why is that? If it be desired that there 
should be one authority, and if the noble 
Duke claims that the one authority of the 
County Council has some popular repre- 
sentative instincts in it, why not arrange 
that the first body constituted under this 
Act shall be constituted after an election 
which has given the constituencies the 
power to elect persons whom they think 
proper to represent them upon that 
authority ? My Lords, I cannot explain 
that to myself. Therefore, what we have 
is this, that the local education authority, 
upon which no single member of the 
County Council need compulsorily be 
a member, is to be the creation of aCouncil 
never elected for such a purpose, and 
having no popular sanction or mandate 
for such an election. 

Then as to the term of these local edu- 
cation committees. Are they to be for life ? 
No term is mentioned. Every one of the 
appointments of the local education com- 
mittee, so far as the Act is concerned, may 
be for life, and so far as the Act is con- 
cerned no member need ever be a member 
of the Council, and no member need ever 
retire during the course of his natural 
life. It does seem to me that to suggest 
that such a body as this is an efficient 
substitute for the vanished School Board, 
with its popular fibre and its power of 
representing popular opinion, is a most 
extraordinary idea. Moreover, the educa- 
tion committee is apparently to be 
flooded with that precious person, the 
educational expert. [I donot want to say 
anything disrespectful of the expert, but 
I think the educational expert is about as 
big a fraud as any expert in the world. 
Who is going to be this precious expert ! 
He is to be a man “experienced in educa- 
tion”; he is to be a man “acquainted 
with the needs of the various kinds of 
schools in the area.” I think I see the 
educational expert, and I think I see who 
the educational expert is meant to be. 
He can be nothing but theclergyman. I 
do not suppose there will be another man 
of station and position who has ever 
taught in the school but the clergyman, 
and the clergyman wiil undoubtedly be a 
man “acquainted with the needs of the 
various parishes in thearea.” And obvi- 
ously what is intended is this, that the 
clergyman, who is not content with 
being the ex officio chairman with a 


Lord Coleridge. 


{LORDS} 
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casting vote upon the managers of 
his own school, is now, under the guise of 
an educational expert, to invade the 
managerial body of the provided school. 
My Lords, whether by design or not, that 
will possibly prevent the free expansion 
of work and activity of the non-sectarian 
schools, and will hamper the formation of 
schools of that class in the future. 

My Lords, this Bill is designed to 
prevent the creation of non-sectarian 
schools in the future. Let us take an 
instance. A new school is necessary ; 
is it to be a non-sectarian or is it to be a 
sectarian school? The local education 
authority suggest or propose that it shall 
be a non-sectarian school. Up jumps the 
clergyman and his ten ratepayers, and he 
proposes a sectarian school, and the 
appeal is made to the Board of Education. 
What is the Board to consider? They 
have got to consider firstly the interests 
of secular education. Well, it will be 
easy to show that in either case secular 
education will be equally good—that 
there will not be a pin to choose between 
them. Next they have got to have 
regard to the wishes of the parents. This 
isa very strange Clause ; when it is sug- 
gested that on the managerial body there 
shall be introduced persons representing 
the wishes of the parents the Government 
object ; they will not have them on the 
board at all; yet when they think that 
on the question as to whether there is to 
be a non-sectarian school or a_ sectar- 
ian school it will possibly aid in the 
direction of preference for a non-sec- 
tarian school, then, if you please, is 
called in the aid of the parents’ wishes. 
Well, my Lords, I should think probably 
in those cases the wishes of the parents 
will be much divided, or very apathetic, 
and what will really dictate the choice 
will be the third recommendation, namely, 
that they shall have regard to the 
economy of rates. Now what is the 
position there? By the Voluntary 
Schools Act of 1897, all rates on voluntary 
schools are abolished, and they remain 
upon all others. Therefore, the first 
thing that will be said by the Board of 
{ducation—it must be said and ought to 
be said—is “ We are to have regard to 
economy of rates ; well, the law settles 
that for us, because if we say it shall be 
a non-sectarian school, the school will 
have to pay the rate, and if we say it 38 
to be a sectarian school then, as a volun- 
tary school, it need not pay any rates at 
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all.” 
question is decided very much _ before 
hand by the provisions of the Act. I 
think the probability will be that the 


choice will be in favour of sectarian | 


schools. 

Now the sectarian school, which is 
obviously intended to be the school of 
the future—what is it ? 
by foundation managers. The clergy- 
man has two votes; in nine cases out of 
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Therefore it seems to me ‘that that House of Lords it is that that House has 


It is managed | 


ten by trust deed he is an ea officio | 


manager, and therefore he has only to 
get two others to agree with him in 
order to carry his way. Nor will the 
subscribers have to pay for the privilege 
of controlling. It is only repairs that 
fall on the subscribers. 


They have | 
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| given the constituencies an opportunity of 
making their voices heard on a matter in 
| respect of which they have been tricked out of 
| their votes by these men.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
Eart of Hatspury): Will the noble 
| Lord say where and when those words 
were used ? 


*Lorp COLERIDGE: Those words 
were used in this House on September 
8th, 1893, and I have copied them from 
the authorised Report in Hansard. I 
think, my Lords, that !those are very 


| 


/cogent arguments, and, following, not 


ample funds given them by the endow- | 


ments —all the endowment, if 
terms of the endowment prescribe that 
it is to be given for the building of the 
school ; half, if the terms are not so clear 
in favour of the building. They have 
school fees, which are paid not by them- 


the | 


the language, but the example, set to me 
by those noble Lords, I must vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Viscount GOSCHEN: My Lords, I 
think it would assist us in debating this 


Bill if we had any confidence that the 


selves but by the parents ; they have the | 


rents of the teachers’ houses. 
sources of income may be pooled, and 
therefore no subscriptions need practically 
be paid in the future. That is the net 
result of this Bill. 

My Lords, I say that this Bill in the 
first place destroys School Boards. It 
deprives non-sectarian schools of any 


All these | 


possibility of direct popular control. It | 


quarters sectarian schools upon the public 
without any substantial control ; and it 
hampers the creation of non-sectarian 
schools in the future. It is a step back- 
wards and a long step backwards on the 
score of secondary or higher education, 
and I do not believe it is approved of 
substantially by the country. 

Now, my Lords, what is the function 
of this House? The function of this 
House has been well expressed by two 
noble Lords now in this House. The 
noble Duke in the year 1893 said this— 

“It has been absolutely impossible to form 
any Opinion as to what the real desire and wisb 
ot the people is upon this very vital question. 
We contend that it is a question large enough 
to justify us in refusing to pass this measure 
until the question is settled beyond the shadow 
ot a doubt.” 


noble Lords opposite and the Opposition 
generally would stand by one line of 
argument ; then we should know on what 
points to reply to them. There are an 
infinite number of cases where the diverse 
views held by Members of the Opposition 
are apparent, but I can point to one 
after the speech that has just been 
|delivered by the noble Lord. He 
believes that the duties of the local 
authorities and the County Councils will 
practically be confined to signing cheques 
—I think that that was his phrase—that 
practically they will exercise no control, 
that they will look with an apathetic eye 
upon the operations of the education 
committee, and that they will supply 
the funds, and that will be all. Now, I 
have ringing in my ears a speech—I will 


/not say where I heard it—of a very 


Then the noble and learned Lord on the | 


Woolsack, who of course speaks with the 
authority of the law, said— 


‘ “If there is one thing which proves the 
absolute nece sity of such an institution as the 


different character, where it was prog- 
nosticated that every County Council and 
every Urban Council would be distracted 
in the future by the fervid, the per- 
fervid interest, that they would take in 
educational matters; that the considera- 
tion of lunatic asylums, the consideration 
of roads, and every other consideration 
would be passed over repeatedly in order 
to come to that most exciting and 
engaging topic the question of education, 
surrounded by a “ religious atmosphere.”’ 
Well, I do not know which of these two 
doctrines is correct. My own impression 


is that the local authorities to whom this 
| duty is assigned will endeavour to perform 
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their duties as popularly elected bodies | 
generally perform the duties assigned to 
them ; that is to say, with industry, and, | 
‘as far as they possibly can, with im- 
partiality. That is my view of the line 
which the local authorities will take. 


Before I deal with the further argu- 
ments of the noble Lord, I wish to say 
one word upon that which I may almost 
call the neglected part of this great Bill, 
namely the part relating to secondary 
elucation. There, I frankly confess it 
appears to me to be more or less com- 
mitting us to a leap in the dark, because 
we are not sufficiently informed of the 
ideal which the Education Department 
and the Government have as to what 
ought to be done. It has been clearly 
explained to us how the money is to be 
applied so far as it supplements existing 
arrangements, but the attention of the 
public has been so concentrated upon 
elementary education that I think 
scarcely enough attention has been given 
to that part of the Bill which is concerned 
with the great question of secondary 
education. Perhaps the noble Lord 
who represents the Department may be 
able to tell us something on this subject 
tomorrow. I should like to know more 
as to the goal at which they are aiming 
and the subjects they consider as neces- 
siry. There is a distinct indication given 
to the county authorities—whether it is 
mandatory or not, I will not argue with 
the noble Lord opposite—that they are 
to deal with secondary education ; but as 
towhen they are to consider that the 
supply is deficient, and upon what 
principles they will goin arriving at a 
proper supply, we are very much in the 
dark. I do not blame the Government 
with regard to it, because, if they had 
been invited to speak at greater length 
upon the subject of secondary education, 
no doubt they would have done so, but, 
to the great misfortune of the country, 
to the great misfortune of educa- 
tion, to the misfortune of all religious 
bodies, the subject has been so overlaid 
with religious controversy that some 
of the greatest issues connected with this 
Bill have necessarily been neglected and 
have passed out of sight. It is a matter 
for deep regret that this move forward in 


the direction of education has been 


clouded to the extent which it has been 


Viscount Goschen., 


{LORDS} 


clouded by this fog of religious contro- 
versy. By whom has it been forced? It 


|has been forced by that body in the 


country, who were deeply disappointed—- 
I put the matter quite squarely—that the 
hope of the demise of the voluntary 


schools under financial pressure would be 


averted by this Bill. 1 am not sure that 
most candid Members of the Opposition 
would not freely confess that that was at 
the bottom of their opposition. They 
have always been conscientiously against 
the voluntary schools. The voluntary 
schools since 1870 have had a terrible 
struggle. They have been assisting in 
the education of millions of children ; they 
have done a great work ; their subscrip- 
tions have been meeting that portion of 


| the education for which it was demanded 


that they should pay ; but it would seem 
that the iron hand of financial necessity 
was closing round the throats of the 
voluntary schools, and the moment was 
expected when death would ensue. This 
Bill saves the voluntary schools from that 
death. It has been put before us that 
subscriptions were falling off. It is not 
the subscriptions falling off which has 
created so much the financial difficulties 
of the voluntary schools. It has been the 
increasing demands of the Education 
Department. I do not say that proper 
pressure was not put on, but do not let 
those who have supported the voluntary 
schools and who, in those voluntary 
schools, have contributed to the education, 
so far as they are concerned gratis, of a 
number of Dissenters—do not let them be 
told that it is on account of their illiber- 
ality that the voluntary schools have been 
at the point that unless they are saved by 
some Government money they must neces- 
sarily go to the wall. No; it has been 
increased pressure which has been put on 
by the Education Department—occa- 
sionally from fads—often from fads, but 
also from the demand of the country that 
the education should be more effective. 
Now, my Lords, I speak to your Lord- 
ships tonight in the capacity of the 
manager of a humble parish school. I 
have some experience from that position 
which I occupy, and I know practically how 
matters have gone. We have been told 
that the voluntary schools have been 
under no control. I think that anybody 
who is the manager of a voluntary school 
will know what control is. They say 
“There is only inspection.” What, “only 
inspection!” Why, the inspector is & 
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despot; the inspector holds the power of | in managing schools where there were 


the purse. Unless the local managers can 
satisfy the inspector the grant is cut off. 
They may have to dismiss their teacher. 
It is a fallacy—due, I think, to a want of 
sufficient knowledge of the practical 
working of these matters—to suppose 


that the local managers at present 
have been uncontrolled. They have | 


been under the strictest possible control. 
We cannot have desks of any size 
without the inspector saying what they 
shall be; we cannot have hat-racks 
without appealing to the inspector. I 
myself have had to build an annexe to 
the school in order to have hat-racks in 
the cloak-room for the pupils. Of course, 
I was very glad to do that, but I only 
mention it to show how strictly we were 
under control. The control is so strict 
that | know that, in the days before the 
surprise visits were arranged, two or 
three days before the inspector came, 
neither the schoolmaster nor the school- 
mistress could ever get a night’s rest. 
‘he pressure of the school inspector was 


thorough and despotic. That is the 
control under which we have been 
working. 


Now, my Lords, may I state what 
probably is new to a good many noble 
Lords opposite and to the public gener- 
ally, that quite apart from the compul- 
sion of the Legislature, from the very 
idea that it was advisable to take parents 
and even Dissenters into Council, there 
are many Boards of Management at 
present existing upon which Dissenters— 
Nonconformists—sit andact. That is so 
in the case of large numbers of schools. 
It is s» in my own school. We have the 
vicar and myself, and we have one 
Churchman, and one Dissenter whom 
(almost ultra vires, against the trust 
deed) the vicar himself invited to take 
part in our deliberations because the 
vicar was anxious to have a representa- 
tive of the Dissenters on our Board. 
Now that kind of spirit is supposed not 
to exist amongst the clergy; and I 
protest against the way in which the 
clergy have been treated in this respect. 
We have cases trotted out to us where 
clergymen have been intolerant, and no 
doubt there are such cases, but against 
that we can set off large numbers of 
cases in which the clergy have volun- 


tarily asked Dissenters to act with them | 


teaching of Anglican doctrines ? 


‘dissenting children. One would think, 
| when one reads and hears all the speeches 
‘that are made, that it was a terrible 
grievance on the Dissenters, and that 
the children were all being inoculated 
with Anglican doctrines. How many 


children in our voluntary schools have 


been withdrawn by the parents from 
Chureh instruction on account of the 
It is 
an infinitesimal proportion. I should 
like noble Lords to answer the question— 


| Why are they not withdrawn ? It it 


because parents have known perfectly 
well that common-sense and useful 
instruction was given tothe children and 
that there was no reason whatever to 
withdraw the children. It is really 
almost too absurd—and one wonders 
what the vast body of unbelievers think 
when they hear of the terrors which are 
expressed in this matter—it is almost 
absurd to think that the parson and the 
schoolmaster are conspiring together in 
order to Anglicise the schools and in order 
to force dogmatic teaching onthechildren. 
I will give noble Lords opposite a test. 
Anglican schools have existed for the 
last thirty years, andthey have become 
more and more active, they have become 
more and more alive to their duties. 
Have they so perverted the children 
generally who have been to the schools 
that the present generation are more 
dogmatically Anglican than the genera- 
tion before? I dare say many a devout 
rector or vicar may wish that it was so, 
but when we know that the Anglicans 
have in such vast numbers had the field 
to themselves, the question is, have they 
done any damage to the children of this 
country ? On the contrary, they have 
civilised them; they have increased 
their love for educat on, and they have 
done good in many parishes throughout 
the whole of this country. We hear a 
great deal about the ‘‘ atmosphere,” and 
the fear is expressed that the Noncon- 
formists are not sufficiently protected in 
some of these schools. Well, I doubt 
whether it is a bad atmosphere. Some- 
times One would wish that the atmosphere 
penetrated even more deeply than it does, 
but it requires a very strong atmosphere 
to be able to influence at least the agri- 
cultural children of this country. It 
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will be a long time I think before dog- 
matic teaching sinks deeply into our 
agricultural population. 


Then, it has been suggested this even- 
ing that the schoolmaster might belong to 
a different denomination, and it is consi- 
dered as a reflection against the sacred 
doctrine of the abolition of tests that 
teachers should belong to the denomina- 
tion of which the school is. Now I 
want to know something about that. 
At alli events I havea clear record— 
I ought to have a clear record, in the 
eyes of Nonconformists, for I myself 
took the main part in the abolition of 
tests in the Universities as Member 
for Oxford a great many years ago. 
Therefore I have got absolutely no anti- 
Nonconformist views in regard to 
this question. But common-sense would 
tell youthat you should prefer to have 
in your school a teacher belonging to the 
denomination to which your school 
belongs. Take Wesleyan schools. I 
should like to know is there one single 
Wesleyan school where they have a 
Churchman as a master? I have never 
heard of one. It is said we have to deal 
with the teaching of our children, and we 
have got to think of the wishes of the 
parents. I heard the statement last night 
that parents really had nothing to say in 
this matter—that, as the State pays, the 
State should decide as to what is for 
the good of the community. But I 
hold the more old-fashioned doctrine 
that parents have still something to 
say as to the education of their 
children. I believe that the great 
majority of the parents would wish that 
the schoolmaster should belong to the 
community which they belong to them- 
selves, and that, therefore, where there is 
a great majority they would themselves 
prefer that the majority should select the 
teacher. 


My Lords, I pass from that subject to 
a question which I confess is very 
obnoxious to me. It is a*question that 
has been argued in your Lordships’ House 
tonight, and which has been argued in the 
country, and it is this: What is the loss 
and the gain to the Church through this 
Bill? What is the loss and gain to the 
Nonconformists through this Bill ? It has 
become almost absolutely indispensable to 
deal with this question, on account of the 
manifold misrepresentations which are 


Viscount Goschen. 
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made with regard to this Bill. One would 
think, listening to the speeches, not so 
much the lamb-like and more innocent 
speeches that are made in vour Lordships’ 
House, but speeches that are made else- 
where and on the platform, that positively 
this Bill threw back the position of the 
Nonconformists with regard to the control 
of our schools, and that the Church would 
have the schools more in their own hands 
than they had before—that this was a 
reactionary measure, and that it was a 
surrender of popular control. Why, my 
Lords, looking at it from the point of view 
of the school manager, we may gain in 
money, but we lose largely in control, 
We lose more in control than, as a school 
manager deeply interested in the school, 
I myself like to contemplate. It is a 
heavy price that the managers of the 
voluntary schools have to pay for the 
financial relief which this Bill is to give 
them. I only trust that the enactments 
which have been made may not diminish 
the local interest of the school managers, 
which is essential for the  well-con- 
ducting of these schools. You may lay 
down your syllabuses and your books; 
you may lay down your programme 
and the numberof your teachers, centrally 
or by an education committee; still 
the managers have got to see that it is 
all carried out, and they have got to see 
what influence they can bring to bear 
upon the whole tone of the school. That 
is a matter that has scarcely been touched 
upon in any of the discussions upon this 
Bill. The question of the tone of the 
school has been entirely ignored—as if 
you could separate absolutely secular 
education from religious education—and 
there has been the fear that some little 
breath of religious education might un- 
fortunately permeate into secular educa- 
tion. 

Well, my Lords, it is, I confess 
very difficult to separate the two, but 
now let me take the secular education in 
the first place. I have, I hope, proved 
conclusively that, as it is, the school 
managers have not been uncontrolled; 
that if they had Government money 
there was Government control]—continu- 
ous, formal, effective Government control 
—payment by results being the result of 
inspection. ‘The powers which have been 
exercised by the school managers are now 
to be transferred practically to the edu- 
cation committees. I do not quite know 
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how that will work in detail, but hitherto 
under the Code the school managers have 
managed the books and the times of the 


Education 
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school, within certain limits the subjects, | 
the degree of interest to be given to each, | 
| to create friction but to avoid friction ; 
‘and from that point of view (as noble 


and especially I may mention the sylla- 
buses—the books. Noble Lords tonight 
have said: “Oh, there will be no really 
effective control taken away from the 
managers.” I say that all control is taken 
away. It is said: “Oh, you will be able 
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some view to local considerations. If 


\there was a considerable body of Dis- 


senters, a Dissenter should be put on, not 
to fight but to co-operate ; a parent should 
be put on to put forward his views, not 


Lords have seen from the experiments 
which I mentioned as having been tried 


'in my own parish and which have been 


to dismiss or to appoint the teachers.” | 


You cannot dismiss the teachers. The 
local authority has a veto upon that. 
The local authority can coerce the local 
managers almost in every conceivable 
educational point. Noble Lords opposite, 
and those who oppose this Bill, may be 
delighted at that result ; it will be taken 
away from “those incompetent school 
managers”—men who have loved their 
schools, who have supported them for 
thirty years, but who are to be displaced 
now by those who dislike denominational 
education, and wish to substitute a differ- 
ent system for it. They are to be dis- 
placed. Their power is to be transferred 
to the local authorities. Dissenters say 
that this is a Church Bill, and that it is 
the Church that gains. But the fact is, 
that popular control over secular educa- 
tiun is under this Bill effectively, 
decidedly, and widely transferred to the 
local authorities. 

Now, my Lords, the school managers 
are to have two members appointed 
beyond their own four. I should like to 
know who those two are likely to be—I 
mean, not the persons, but the class. | 
can conceive two different theories. I can 
conceive the theory — and this is the 
theory which is put forward by the belli- 
gerent and aggressive Nonconformists— 
that if there were a Nonconformist, or asec- 
ular, or a Cowper-Temple majority on some 
of the County Councils, they would put on 
two men on purpose to represent that side. 
If controversy is to be the guiding factor 
in the appointment of the two additional 


school managers, then, indeed, I fear 
there will be friction beyond end, 


and I fear efforts may be made to wreck 
those results which every patriotic citizen 
would desire to see following from this 
Bill. But I do not think that that need 
be the interpretation put upon it. The 
interpretation I should myself wish to 
see put upon it is that in choosing the 
two managers who are to be added to 
the four the governing idea would be 


tried elsewhere) the addition of others is 
useful. But at all events there you have 
the successive loss of power—some of it 
right, some of it perhaps wrong—from 
the school managers. You lose your sole 
control, because two others are to be put 
on the school managing committee from 
outside. You have no power left, but 
the whole power of the six is to be trans- 
ferred to the education committee. 
Therefore I say that, as regards secular 
education, with all the powers reserved 
forthe education committee and ultimately 
for the County Councils, to say that this 
Bill is conceived in opposition to popular 
control is as great a perversion of the 
truth as has ever been made by a partizan, 
a pamphleteer, or a controversialist on 
the platform, or by any other person. It 
is absolutely untrue. The position is 
there. We are saved by the finance, but 
we are saved to continue a precarious 
existence under the absolute control of 
popularly elected bodies. 

There is one point that strikes me 
incidentally. Besides having the two 
additional members joined on to the four 
who, I will say, belong to us, are we to 
have inspectors appointed by the local 
authority ? I have heard nothing about 
that. I donot know whether the noble 
Lord who represents the Department will 
be able to tell us more about that. 


THE Duke oF DEVONSHIRE: The 
authority may inspect. 


Viscount GOSCHEN : Yes, they may 
inspect, and a pretty inspection that will 
be. We havealready got the Government 
Inspector. Now we are going to have two 
despots—the central despot and the local 
despot. Whether there will be the 
slightest harmony between the local despot 
and the central despot is a question which 
I should be very sorry to answer, except 
as expressing my conviction that they are 
certain not entirely to agree. And who 
is to overrule? That is a point that has 
not been explained at all. Suppose the 
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Jocal inspector says: “I will not have 
such and such a book : that book is a bad 
one; it is ineffective ; it does 
not represent the popular view 
of history or geography ”—(perhaps 
there will be more difference as to history 
than as to geography !)—who is to 
decide between the two? And _ there 
will be the wretched school mana- 
gers who are to be inspected by a 
local inspector who will tell them that 
something is all wrong; they meet his 
views ; then the Government Inspector 
comes down and tells them that it is all 
right. And the Government Inspectors 
are not always consistent ; one inspector 
does not always take the same view as 
another inspector. On that subject I could 
tell your Lordships some doleful tales; 
it is one of those factors which has assisted 
in ruining the finances of the voluntary 
schools. I myself have had an experience 
in that direction. Pictures were ordered 
at great cost on the representation of some 
inspector ; they were bought ; the children 
were excellentiy taught according to those 
pictures by object lessons, and so forth. 
( Noble Lords will excuse me if my nomencla 
ture is not absolutely correct. Then a 
new inspector was appointed, and he came 
down and said: “All that is too much 
advanced ; you are trying the brains of 
the infants too much; they answer the 
questions very well, but they are too 
advanced, and you must have a totally 
different set of pictures.” Well, my Lords, 
that is very trying to voluntary school 
finances. But | want to know is that 
going to be a danger to which local finance 
is to be exposed in the future? What 
are to be the relations between the cen- 
tral Department and the local authori- 
ties? Will the central Department treat 
the local authorities with a little more 
deference than they have treated the 
school managers, and will they treat them 
all alike? Will they be able to maintain 
the uniformity which hitherto they have 
in vain attempted to secure through the 
inspectors ! Will they be able to attain it 
through their popularly elected local 
bodies ! That is a question that the future 
will have to decide; but I must say that 
I think the question of double inspection 
is one which really demands consideration, 
because it may expose the whole system 
to a very considerable degree of pressure. 

My Lords, I pass from the question of 
secular education to the very difficult 
question of religious education. Here 


Viscount Goschen. 
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I would deprecate in the strongest 
possible manner the attempts which have 
been made, I do not say directly, but 
impliedly, or perhaps 1 should say the 
tone which has been adopted, regarding 
the close connection of the clergy with 
these schools. I think that that close con- 
nection is of the greatest importance. It 
may be nece sary to check the excesses 
of a certain class of parsons who bring 
obloquy on the whole body of the clergy— 
an obloquy which ought to restrain then, 
whatever their convictions may be. 
The whole tone of the debates in 
another place, and of many speeches on 
the platiorm—in fact, 1 am not sure 
that it has not penetrated eyen within 
these walls tonight—is this! the clergy- 
man is a rather dangerous man as 
regards the school. Heaven forbid that 
such a view as that should penetrate the 
public opinion of the country! It would 
be a calamity if it were so, as the reverse 
is the case. The men who are to be 
checked by the Kenyon-Slaney Clause 
are, aS was extremely well put by my 
noble friend Lord Lansdowne, a very, 
very small minority, but, of course, 
what they do is exaggerated in public 
opinion, and put forward as if it were 
the practice of the clergy at large. I 
say without hesitation that some of 
them, very extreme men, are pseudo- 
Anglicans, but they are worse than that 
in one respect, for they are also pseudo- 
Romanists, because they will not submit 
to the disvipline which the Romanists 
would exact from any recalcitrant 
clergyman. They claim the licence of 
the English Church, while they put for- 
ward doctrines which are not the 
doctrines of the English Church. 1 
think, and I say so frankly, that they 
have done incalculable harm to the 
clergy at large, and I regret it with a 
regret the depth of which I cannot ex- 
press, because, I hold, on the other 
hand, that the Church during recent 
years has developed a vigorous life under 
feelings of enthusiasm which has been 
of the greatest advantage to the country 
at large. We no longer have the cold 
clergy of a certain number of years ago. 
There are men—a good many perhaps— 
who would prefer to have the cold, easy- 
going rector or vicar of, say, thirty 
years ago ; they would prefer not to see 
men who are meddling far beyond their 
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own school. Meddling? No, moulding, 
often, the civilisation of their parishes, 
and they would prefer to see quieter men. 

Now, my Lords, there is one thing 
which is as certain as anything in the 


world, and that is, that for all great. 


movements—for life itself—you want en- 
thusiasm. The reason I resent the 
excesses of fanatics is that it brings a 
certain amount of obloquy on enthusiasts. 
What have not the enthusiasts amongst 


the clergy done during these last years ? | 


The Right Rev. Prelate the Archbishop of | : ¢ 2 
Canterbury has spoken of their services | the happy experiences which the noble 


and their pecuniary sufferings, but what | *. A 
have they not done in the way of assisting, | with those with whom he has had to do 
- 'in the management of a voluntary school. 


apart from their own pulpits, the cause of 
civilisation in crowded towns? Think of 
the occupation of these men—you will 
see why I ask you to think of it in a 
moment. Their occupation in the large 
towns, and to a certain extent in the 
country also, is what? They have to 
wage a terrible fight. They have to fight 
barbarism, darkness, sin, poverty, all in 
their vilest shapes. Day after day these 
devoted men are struggling in the per- 
formance of that sacred duty as soldiers 
of the Cross. But there is one redeeming 
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into a Bill which would seem to imply 
that the clergy of the country are not to 
be trusted with that which is their sacred 
duty, and which they have hitherto 
attempted to discharge, viz., their work 
in moulding the hearts and souls of the 
young. 


*LorD RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, if 
I may say so without offence, it seems to 
me that the motor muscle of the eloquent 
speech to which we have just listened is 


Viscount has had owing to his influence 


| [ should like to say here that I do not 


duty that they have to discharge. What | 


is that redeeming duty? It is that of 
looking after their schools. I am told 
that from all these sights and from all 
this work among the depraved, the poor, 
and the unbelieving, where they are 
fighting a hopeless battle, they come to 
their school, and it is in the school that 


they see the hope of the regeneration of | 


the next generation. It is in the innocent, 


or the comparatively innocent, children | 


whom they have before them that they 


see some consolation, some privilege, some | 
redeeming feature in their terrible and | 


sombre work. 
these men would be a calamity. 
is one right rev. Prelate, at any rate, who 
well knows what these things are. 


I say that to discourage | 
There | 


The | 


Right Rev. the Bishop of London has been | 


in the East End of London; he knows 
what are the duties of the clergy there 
and what their miseries are. 
of these debates was to cast a slur upon 
the clergy, or cause suspicions to be ex- 


it would be a great pity. Let us 
not begrudge them this 


ciated as they will be with 


If the result | 


think the experiences he has related to 
us are exceptional. Iam a manager of 
a voluntary school myself, and I think 
most people know the difficulty of scrap- 
ing together subscriptions and keeping 
up to the mark. I hope I love my 
school as much as the noble Viscount 
loves his, but I confess, like the fat boy 
in “ Pickwick,” that the noble Viscount 
made my flesh creep when he spoke of 
all the new difficulties with which we 
should be faced under the Bill, a Bill 
which I agree with him falls far short of 
an ideal Bill in its management Clauses 
with regard to voluntary schools. [ 
think we all admire the rather Salvator 
Rosa-ish picture which he drew of the 
devotion of the clergy, but I must say, for 
my own part, that I disassociate myself 
altogether from the picture he drew of 
people on this side of the House who take 
a different view of the clergy from that 
held by himself. 


I confess, my Lords, that I thought 
the whole area of this subject had been 
explored, and that there was very little 
new for anybody to say. The speech of 
the noble Viscount, however, has wonder- 
fully fertilised the ground, and I have no 
doubt that in the debate tomorrow he 
will hear a good many points made, not 
perhaps against, but at any rate sug- 
gested by the points he has made so 


f ‘- | admirably tonight. 
pressed towards them, because in their | 


zeal they wish to retain some command | 
and some control over their schools, | 


I do not want to give a silent vote on 
this Bill, because up in the West Riding 
we do not think much of it, and in that 


task, asso-| part of the world we are pretty stiff in 
the | our convictions. 


Mr. Fox said that by 


managers. Do not let us put enactments | being a good Churchman you might 
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become a bad citizen. Speaking for my- | 
self, I hope [am a good Churchman; | | 
always listen to the right rev. Bench with | 
interest, and very often with acceptance ; | 
I read the lives of great Churchmen, and 
I approve of a Parliamentary religion. | 
Perhaps, in view of some of the provisions 
of the scheme now before us, the measure 
of my approval of a Parliamentary religion 
is to some extent the measure of my dis- 
approval of the Bill. 

The noble Viscount expressed the 
wish that people on this side of the 
House would confine themselves to some 
main groun! of objection. I will en- | 
deavour to conform to that wish. My 
main ground of objection to the Biil is 
that instead of giving us a great educa- 
tional measure, it seems to me that, as 
regards voluntary schools, the Govern- 
ment are giving us an Ecclesiastical 
Instrument. Speaking for myself, I do 
not want to be taken back to the days 
of Bishop Jewell, who, putting it gener- 
ally, held that the voice of the Church 
was to be held superior to the voice of 
reason. Nor do I wish to be taken 
back to the days of tests Noram I pre- 
pared to be satisfied with a very weak 
dose of education in what seems to 
me to be a strong decoction of deno- 
minational teaching and local govern- 
ment. I do not know what are the 
general views of tho noble Viscount on 
the Bill, but, as far as I couldsee, his 
happy experiences as a manager of a | 
voluntary school led him to make some- 
thing very like an attack in force on the 
management Clauses of the measure, and 
he has made it quite clear that he does 
not approve very much of what I was, 
prepared to say a good word for, namely, 
the secondary education parts of the 
Bill. As he is a staunch supporter of | 
His Majesty’s Government I will not say | 
what I was going to say, but will accept | 
his adverse criticism that this matter | 
ought to have been looked into much 
more closely than it was. 


Now, the main line of defence in the | 
speeches both of the noble Duke who 
introduced the Bill, and of the Primate 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was that 
the measure co-ordinated education. All | 
through these debates I have noticed 
that the word “co-ordination” is a sort | 
of ‘‘ Mesopotamia” which gets people | 
out of difficulties—or into them. The | 

Lord Ribblesdale. 
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Prime Minister stated the other day 
that secondary and elementary education 
were to be indivisible halves of one 
great whole, and that one authority was 
education, for 
rating, and for administering monies 


_withinits area. This body, as we know, is, 


as the case may be, either the Town or the 
County Council. What does that mean ? 
It is a body elected, in both cases, for 
quite different duties both in kindand in 
degree. These bodies, again to quote the 
Prime Minister, are now 


“constituted by Act of Parliament ina trueand 
real sense the arbiters of education in the area 
of control.” 


I suppose—and here I find myself in 
tolerable agreement with the noble 
Viscount—that that practically means the 
extinction as a very active force of the 
old Board of Education. But what is 
this co-ordination? I would like the 
noble Duke to tell us whether I should 
be co-ordinating my affairs if I suddenly 
bade my agent, whom I had engaged to 
look after my planting, my draining, and 
my estate accounts, to choose the 
governess for the young ladies, to suggest 
the course of their education, and to select 
the “‘coaches” and the public schools to 
which the young gentlemen of my family 
were to be a credit. And, to follow out 
the metaphor, if I were to do this, I 
should, of course, have to abdicate all 
control myself, and to pay the piper for a 
tune I did not call. I do not know 


| whether or not that is co-ordination, but 


that seems to me to be the position in 
which you are placing these local 
authorities. They were elected for quite 
a different set of duties, and suddenly 
they are told they are to undertake the 


education of the country. Far be it from 


me to speak lightly of local authorities of 
any sort. I preside over the cautious 
operation of a Parish Council, and I 


| belong to the London County Council. I 


hope, without any disrespect to the 


| London County Council, I may say here 


that when the time comes to deal with 
London, I should feel much more easy if 
I saw the London County Council 
entrusted with the making and the 
working—certainly the working—of tube 
railways than if I saw them appointed 
sole arbiters of elementary education. 
However, co-ordination is to be the new 
basis and the progressive force of 
education. The Primate laid great stress 
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on the advantages which this Bill offered 
for securing efficiency in every part. Here 
I would like to ask whether you will get 
much co-ordination in a lean clay country, 
with agricultural wages of perhaps 14s. a 
week, an impoverished body of ratepayers, 
and a gentry very much out at elbow ? 
Are their views and action in matters of 
education likely to be the same as those 
of, say, the County Council of the West 


Riding ? I do not think they 
are. But I will pass from _ that. 
I am_ afraid it is impossible 


to find any fresh ground, so I will 
take up a matter touched upon by 
Lord Coleridge. He asked, what is the 
immediate contribution to the increased 
efficiency of education under this Bill ? 
In the first place—and I am talking now 
of the towns—with provided schools—I see 
that the School Boards are to be abolished, 
they are to be co-ordinated out of exis- 
tence. Everybody, I believe, pays tribute 
to the good work they have done, and 
Lord Spencer put before us very clearly 
what this abolition of the School Boards 
means, Viz., the great loss to the country 
of a volume of expert, trained, and devoted 
service. It is quite true that by the 
grace and favour of the new agencies 
created by the Bill, the members of 
School Boards may be appointed as 
nominees, or they may be willing to 
stand the racket of a municipal election. 
But will they care to stand that racket ! 
I do not know that they will; they may 
have no taste for sewers, lamp-posts, high- 
ways, or lunatic asylums; and I am 
bound to say that it seems a most 
extraordinary start to make, especially 
at a time when there is a sort of actum 
est de republici complexion about every 
expert on education, owing to our want 
of education. We are told that we are 
being beaten in the markets of the world, 
although the doctors differ as to whether 
it is due to bad elementary education or 
to the want of secondary education. We 
are told that it is quite as much for one or 
other reason as by our partiality for high 
wages, short hours, and plenty of rational 
amusement. I confess that I feel no 
confidence in this sudden flinging of 
ourselves educationally on the municipal 
bosom, this shedding, as it were, of tried 
and trained servants. Even in the case 
of the voluntary schools, which the noble 
Viscount tells us are to be saved under 
this Bill, I feel only a qualified alleviation 


of this anxiety when I know that the 
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new system is to be inaugurated, pro- 
tected, nurtured, and perfected by the 
oversight of the right rev. Prelates from 
their bishoprics, and by the inspired 
efforts of the foundation managers on the 
spot, of whom, with any ordinary luck, 
I hope to be one, 


Some time ago—but not very long— 
the Primate levelled at His Majesty’s 
Government the suggestion that they 
were not a very brave Government. I do 
not think that anybody will say that 
now. They have got rid of School 
Boards ; they have pouched—that is 
not a very nice word—they have col- 
lared the endowments—I cannot find 
quite the right word. [‘ Appropriated.” 
“Commandeered.”| Well, they have appro- 
priated the endowments ; they draw the 
rent for teachers’ houses; they have 
assigned fees in relief of subscriptions : 
they have renewed tests ; and they have 
unhorsed that venerable maxim that 
representation and taxation should go 
together. It is a long time since the 
Primate—he was then Dr. Temple—used 
these words (I am speaking of the Com- 
mission of 1858) — 





“[ should leave the parents of the children 
to determine tie religious character which a 
public school should have.’ 


At the same time, he deprecated the 
spreading influence of a particular denomi- 
nation, and said that the religious zeal 
of that particular denomination was very 
unhealthy. These voluntary schools now 
become public schools. And what did 
the Primate do not very long ago? He 
warned the voluntary schools against 
getting on “the slippery slope of rate 
aid.” He said that that would be the end 
of them. But to-night he has told us 
that the Bill is a very fine thing for the 
voluntary schools because they will get 
off the uncertain basis of voluntary sub- 
scriptions by receiving rate aid. I think 
the Primate was quite right. He never 
thought—I de not suppose that anyone 
did at that time—that a Bill of this sort 
would be brought in. Mr. Haldane, who 
is a stalwart for the Bill, writes in one of 
the most influential of the magazines, 
that Ministers have been “brokers in 
this matter between Educationalists and 
the Church.” If that is the case, I am 
bound to say that I do not think the 
people of this country, or a very large 
section of them, will be much inclined te 
employ them again as brokers. 
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Now I will turn to the education to be | 


provided by Part III. of the Bill. I said 
at the beginning of my remarks that we 
had a very strong decoction of what I will 
call religious politics as against very little 
about education. In the statement as to 
the weak dose of education pure and 
simple, I find I may claim the support of 
the Prime Minister. 
Guildhall recently, he said that questions 
of religion and local government had 
been a great deal discussed in these 
debates, but he could not remember much 
time being given to education. I do not 
think that that was due to any defect in 
the Prime Minister’s mewory ; the defect 
isin his Bill. The fact is, the Bill provides 
very little for the educationalist to say. 
Part III. all refers to local government. 
Whatdo all these Clauses and sub-Sections 
work upto? Implicitly to the generat- 
ing of a religious atmosphere, and to 
keeping it at a particular pitch. In 
Shakespeare’s line— 

“The why is plain as 

Chureh. 
It is, as I said just now, the machinery of 
an Ecclesiastical Instrument. When I| 
first obtained the Bill I looked feverishly 
through it for something to do with 
education.’ The only thing I could find 
was hidden away in Clause 23, the defi- 
nition Clause, which, I believe, was 
closured, and there I found that the mix- 
ture is as before, but it is to be made up 
by fresh chemists, put into new bottles, 
and labelled with—what shall I call it ? 
—a clergy or bishop’s brand. No doubt, 
here and there, through the Bill you get 
a glance of that now attenuated organism 
the Board of Education, a vision of its 
former self. I quite agree with Lord 
Goschenthat we used to be very muchafraid 
of the Board of Education ; it kept us up 
to the mark very well, particularly in the 
days of Mr. Acland, and really I, asa 
manager of a voluntary school, was always 
afraid to open my letters. Now, as [ 
understand, the Board of Education is 
only to be called in to give ticklish judg- 
ments on the thorny complications which 
abound throughout this Bill. I am glad 
to be able to congratulate my old friend 
Lord Londonderry on looking in health 
and spirits; he does not appear to feel 
his situation at all. I am sure he will 
manage the business very well and that 
he will steer with ability between the 
Seylla of the Secular and the Charybdis 
of the Church controversialists. 
Lord Ribblesdale. 
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I have always noticed that the danger 
of a Second Reading speech is that, if you 


‘look at the Clauses at all, you are told 


that you ought to reserve your obser- 
vations until the Committee stage, while if 


_ you do not look at the Clauses you are said 


to be shirking the Bill. I will do a little of 
both, and get off as lightly as I can. I 
followed very carefully, and agreed with 
a great deal of the speech of the noble 
Viscount with regard to Clause 7. It 
seems to me an extraordinary Clause. 
The local authority are to tell the 
managers what to teach, they are to tell 
them the right sort of man to teach it, in 
some cases they can appoint and not 
dismiss, in other cases they can affirm a 
dismissal but have nothing to do with the 
appointment ; they are to act on their 
own views, and yet there is no 
sort of obligation laid upon them 
so far as I can see from the Clause, to 
take any expert advice on the subject. 
They will have an Education Committee, 
but Ido not know that they are bound 
to act on its advice. How are they to 
know all this? Are they to know it by 
the light of Nature? As Lord Spencer 
has said, the authority may be some fifty 
or seventy miles away from the scene of 
operations; how are they to know all 
about these matters? I suppose the 
anonymous letter writer, who always 
plays a great part in this sort of affair, 
will come out and inform them o/ what 
is going on. 

Then I come to the very thing of 
which Lord Goschen made such a strong 
point. The local authority can inspect. 
What are they going to inspect? Will 
they inspect log-books or lavatories? No 
doubt these are very good things in their 
way to inspect, but they will not get you 
on much educationally. And how do 
they inspect—like the Government 
inspector? Lord Goschen asked all these 
questions and I should very much like to 
have an answer to them. I quite agree, 
as far as I read the Clause, it gives the 
local authority only an enabling power ; 
it does not oblige them to inspect. I can 
quite see that if they exercise their enab- 
ling power they may come into collision 
with the inspector under the Education 
Department. I hope we shall have some 
answers to these questions to-morrow. 
It seems to me that out of this Clause 7, 
the local authority and the foundation 
managers, the noble Marquess and the 
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Board of Education will emerge with very | how clearly it is meant that the head- 
confused notions of their relative powers | teacher should be a Church of England 
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and duties and possbilities, but, I think, 
with very firm convictions that they will 


o.2 ° 
have endless opportunities of treading on | that in Clause 15 ? 


each other’s toes. 


man. 


THE Duke oF DEVONSHIRE: Is 


I agree that prubably all these things) *Lorp RIBBLESDALE: No, my 15 


will work out. Solvitur ambulando is a 


maxim which applies with wonderfully | Clause. 
happy and practical results to English | 


affairs, but [am not so sure about the | 
religious difficulty. Sir John Gorst, | 
whose utterances on education everybody | 
reads with interest, has said that the 
religious difficulty flourishes only on the 

floor of Parliament and on the platform. 

I used to think so myself, but I must say | 
that the course of this Bill through Par- | 
liament and the feeling which it has 

aroused in the country make me think it 

will flourish anywhere if you give it a 

chance—and I am afraid His Majesty's 

Government have given it that chance. 

You have provided us, as somebody has 

said, with bickerings for ten years 

to come. The administrative part 

of the Bill teems with occasions for 

friction and misunderstanding. The re- 

ligious atmosphere that you have created 

—and this I think is the most serious part | 
of all—divides Church and Noncon- 

formity into standing camps, and remits to 

the Greek Kalends the concordat which 1 

think all sincere people, whatever their 

views on the matter, really desired to see 

arrived at. 


Now why do I say this? I was very 
glad to hear the Duke of Devonshire speak | 
quite openly of the tests. I say it because 
implicity and explicity throughout the | 
Bill, you have re-imposed tests. You have | 
Church of England managers for the non- | 
provided schools, and it is clear that the 
head teachers in these schools also will be | 
Church of England men. I quite admit | 
the toleration of the secondary education | 
part of the Bill, but I adhere to my view | 
that the tests of the elementary part are | 
in a form which is justifiably very un- 
popular and alarming to a large section of 
the people of the country. By the Bill it 
is clear that the seed ground of doctrinal 
teaching is to be children under fifteen | 
years of age. After that, | suppose they | 
are considered to be immune, unless dur- 
ing that period they have come under 
the influence of some infidel pupil teacher 
or assistant teacher, and this brings out 
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has to do with age. I will give the 
I said you were a bold Govern- 
ment. In Clause 7, sub-Section 4, you 
have been sufficiently brave to define the 
age of denominational puberty. You say 
that the pupil teacher and the assistant 
teacher may be anything you please; it 
is only the head teacher about whom you 
are particular ? 

I have here several sincere questions 
which I wish to put to the noble Duke. 
I want to ask him about the head teacher. 
What are the tests? What is required to 
constitute membership of the Church of 
England as by this Bill established? Is 
it the test of Baptism? If so, would 
baptism by a Nonconformist minister be 
valid ? 


THE DvuKE or DEVONSHIRE: 
Where does the Bill say anything about 
tests ? 


*LorpD RIBBLESDALE: I say that 
tests are provided for. 
THE DvuKE oF DEVONSHIRE: 
Where ? 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE : Explicitly by 
the operation of your Bill. 

THE DuKE oF DEVONSHIRE: 
Where ? 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE: You prescribe 
that the pupil teacher may be anything 
you like; you make the foundation man- 
agers Church of England people. The 
trust deeds of voluntary schools always 
affirm that, so that naturally your founda- 
tion managers will be Church of England 
people, unless you go against the trust. 
deeds, which I do not believe that even 
this courageous Government mean to do. 
I say that explicitly by the operation of 
the Bill, and implicitly by its wording, 
you re-impose tests, and the noble Duke 
all through his speech spoke of the tests 
of the Bill. What I want to know is how 
we arrive at the test. Is it the test of 
baptism ? Is it the test of confirmation ? 


3A 
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Is it the test of attendance at Holy Com- | hands of the managers. The trust deed 
munion ? Is the attendance to be regular appoints four of those managers to be of 
or occasional, or is it to be according to | the same denomination as that to which 
the Prayer-book, that every parishioner | the school belongs, and the other two are 
should communicate at least three times | appointed by the local authority. There- 
in the year, of which Easter is to be one ?| fore, the majority, with the Chairman— 
who is understood to be the clergyman — 
THe UNDER SECRETARY _ oF will have the appointment of the teacher 
STATE ror THE COLONIES (The Earl who is supposed to represent their own 
of ONsLow) : Is this in the Bill ? religious teaching. 
’ ’ : ; *Lorpv RIBBLESDALE: Of course I 
*LORD RIBBLESDALE: Tam asking | yst accept the explanation of the noble 
all these questions of the Government. If Marquess, who is at the head of the Board 
you are so keen on having Church of of Education, and probably knows the 
England teachers, how do you satisfy points to which I am referring. _ I really 
yourselves that they are Church of qid not know of whom to ask these 
England teachers 1 questions ; whether of the noble Duke or 
a the noble Marquess, or the right rev. Bench 
THE Duke or DEVONSHIRE : The oy Lord Hugh Cecil, or Mr. Pioyd-George. 


managers will do that. 
Enough of that. It seems to me 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE: Who is to that, while it is the duty of the 
certify that they are members of the State to educate all alike in secular 
Church of England ? Is there to be any affairs and good citizenship, those 
certificate ? higher duties which we associate with 

religion should be learnt elsewhere, and 

THE Duke or DEVONSHIRE: The that the clergy of all denominations are 
managers will attend to that. the proper persons to teach them. That 

is my individual opinion. Having regard 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE : Is it to be on 0 the majority which His Majesty’s 
the affidavit of the managers, like Lord Government enjoys in the House of Com- 
Reishene's Geuinan walter t mons, and to its dictatorship in the 

’ House of Lords, and having regard es- 
ee ™ 7 -, pecially to the resolute, yet flexible, mind 

T THE oe ne genni ype oy a high statesmanship of the Prime 
: he managers have the power of appoint- Minister, I wish that before the right hon. 
ing, subject to the control of the county @,)tleman had put his hand to drafting 
authority. this Bill he had tried to arrange a con- 

ference with Nonconformists and Leaders 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE: Supposing of the Church. I believe tha by that 
that under the trust deed people are not means a concordat might have been arrived 
satisfied with the appointment on the at, towards the bringing about of which 
ground that the person appointed is not his own tact and ability would have done 
what they conceive to be a member of wonders. However, that has not been 
the Church of England ; whether he is a | done, and there is nothing more to be said 
manager or a teacher, who is to decide | ahout it. 
the point ? I also wish that with the special 

—_— advantages enjoyed by His Majesty's 

*THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY: | Government pagent Me had been 
Four managers are appointed by the taken to work the teachers connected with 
trust deed. elementary education into a sort of 


| national Civil Service, with its possibilities 
*Lorp RIBBLESDALE: But I am o¢ promotion. That, of course, would 


talking of the test which you apply to| have had to be in the hands of local 
the teachers. | authorities, for I cannot conceive that in 
| these days, even a Government endowed 

THE Marquess OF LONDONDERRY: | with the courage and the advantages of 

I think there is some misunderstanding. | the present Administration, would have 
There is no test applied to the teachers. | dared to impose religious tests upon a 
The appointment of teachers rests in the | branch of the Civil Service. But, after 


Lord Ribblesdale. 
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all, these are, so to speak, only alternative 
kites, which contribute nothing to a Second 
Reading debate. I merely express my 
regret that nothing was done to bring the 
teachers into a national Civil Service, and 
that before you put your hands to the 
draft of this Bill no steps were taken in 
an endeavour to arrive at a concordat. 


In conclusion, my Lords, I disagree 
with this Bill on three main grounds, 
which leave me very little to agree with. 
I disagree with it because, by doing away 
with School Boards you are depriving 
education of thedirectly elected services of 
trained and devoted educational experts. 
My second ground of disagreement is, 
that you are ignoring the necessity—as I 
think, the proved - to - demonstration 
necessity -—of a central educational force, 
such as the old Board of Education. My 
third ground of disagreement is that by 
the provisions of this Bill for the non- 
provided—that is, the old voluntary— 
schools vou are re-aflirming tests. In 
1827, on the repeal of the Tests Act, 
Lord John Russell wrote to Moore “ of 
the joy of having forced the enemy from 
his first line, that none but Churchmen 
were worthy to serve the State.” Lady 
Spencer, who, I believe was grandmother 
ot the noble Earl who leads us on this 
side of the House, wrote Lord John, from 
the experience of a long life passed in the 
heart of public affairs, congratulating him 
on the relief of Dissenters, and predicting 
a concurrence and unanimity of intelli- 
gence and enterprise which would be 
brought to the service of the State. My 
Lords, would that this union and consent 
of heart and mind had been evident 
in the course of this Bill, and in a great 
portion of the country. Would that the 
Bill had not by its provisions laid 
down that none but Churchmen are 
worthy to serve the State in half the 
elementary schools of the country in the 
high cause of education. Unfortunately, 
the right rev. Prelates, His Majesty’s 
Government, and the exigencies of the 
situation as regards the great difficulties 
in which the voluntary schools found | 
themselves, have willed it otherwise, and 
we are now asked to give a Second Read- 
ing to a Bill which throws education into 
the arena of religious politics, quarters | 
the whole, or nearly the whole, cost upon | 
the people at large, and sets at naught | 
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day of Ship Money. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall vote with cheerful con- 
viction against the Second Reading of 
such a measure. 


THE Ear, or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, if I may attempt to summarise 
the interesting but somewhat discursive 
speech to which we have just listened, I 
think I may take it that the noble Lord 
regards this Bill as an ecclesiastical instru- 
ment. I think he said further that it was 
a religious decoction with an episcopal 
label. Without pursuing those remarks, 
I would like to answer one observation 
which he made towards the conclusion of 
his speech, viz., ‘“‘ That this Bill re-affirms 
tests.” I am utterly at a loss to under- 
stand what he means by that statement. 
So far as I have read the Bill, and I have 
read it very carefully, there is nothing in 
the Bill about tests of any sort or kind. 
The fact to which I presume he was re- 
ferring was that the headmasters in volun- 
tary schools under trust deeds are to be 
members of the Church of England. But, 
my Lords, the test, if the noble Lord likes 
to use that word, is contained not in this 
Bill, but in the trust deed, and, so far 
from re-aftirming tests, all that this Bill 
does is to leave the trust deed in that 
respect exactly as it now stands. 

The noble Lord, in the course of his 
speech, said very little directly about 
voluntary schools. I venture to submit 
that in considering either this or any 
other Bill dealing with education in Eng- 
land and Wales, it is impossible to arrive 
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at any useful conclusion unless you always 


keep in mind the existing condition of 
things with regard to education. You 
must remember this, that 15,000 out of 
20,000 are voluntary schools, and that in 
them are educated more than half 
the children of England. If, there- 
fore, you propose to consider the 
educational position and leave out of 
account the voluntary schools, you 
are looking at only half the situation. 


The board schools are supported by the 


rates, and no doubt educate nearly half 
the children in England, but there are a 
large number of people who are not satis- 
fied with the religious education which is 
perfectly satisfactory to Lord Spencer 
and many others. How is it possible or 
practical to put forward a proposition 
ignoring the voluntary schools ? We hear 


some of those principles which we have talk about buying up the voluntary 


held to be more or less sacred since the | 


schools, or of leasing them from people 
3A2 
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who do not want to let them, or of | Governments have increased the grants, 
establishing loard schools in every parish | but the requirements have increased to 
in England. Phrases of that sort are all| an even greater extent. I do not find 
very well for the platform, but for any | any fault with those increasing require- 
purpose other than that of mere decla-| ments. It is no doubt necessary that 
mation they are perfectly idle, and will) the standard of education should be 
not stand examination. higher, but, at the same time, voluntary 


Education 





There is another point which, in con- | 
sidering this Bill, I think we ought to, 
keep before us. I am addressing myself 
now more particularly to those who. 
support voluntary schools, and espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical supporters of 
those schools. We must remember that | 
there is all the difference in the world | 
between a school and a church. The) 
primary object of Church schools as| 
laid down in the trust deeds is to give 
education. The religious education given | 
in those schools is the secondary and 
not the primary object of their existence. 
Therefore, for anyone to talk about 
shutting up these schools because the 
religious teaching is not to be given 
solely by the clergyman or exactly in the 
way that he suggests seems to me to be 
a very unfortunate position for the 
Church to take up. If the mischievous 
advice—for I must call it mischievous— 
which I have heard given at some meet- 
ings and in some speeches were to be 
adopted, viz., that the Church schools 
should be closed, you may depend upon 
it that that would be a most unfortunate 
course of ,action for the Church, and 
would do more to undermine her 
authority than any other course of 
conduct that could be pursued. 

The Government have been found 
fault with for bringing forward this Bill, 
on the ground that they had no man- 
date to do anythingof the kind. I was 
very glad to hear that Lord Spencer, at 
all events, made no allegation of that 
kind. We all know that the Education 
question is a pressing question, and we 
know also that is an extremely danger- 
ous question ‘or any Government to 
touch. The history of the Education 
question since 1870 may be stated ina 
very few words. In 1870, board schools 
were established, rate-aid was first given, 
and grants were made to voluntary and 
other schools as they were earned. From 
that day to this, as was said by Lord 
Goschen to-night, the requirements of 
the Education Department have been 
constantly on the increase. Different 


The Earl of Camperdown. 


the Bill. 


aid and liberality can go only a certain 
distance, and that is the position in which 
you find yourselves at the present time. 
It simply comes to this: Are you going 
to strike out these voluntary schools 
altogether ? If you are not prepared to 
do that—and I do not believe it would be 
seriously proposed, certainly not by any 
responsible Government—what other 
course have you except that of giving aid 
from the rates. Whatever you may say 
of this Bill—you may say it is not perfect, 
or that it does not provide a complete 
solution of the question, or other general 
remarks of that kind which are, no 
doubt, to a considerable extent true—will 
anyone say that it is not a considerable 
advance? [I am not going through 
The noble Duke, in_ intro- 
ducing this measure, enumerated various 
points in which this Bill wrought changes 
in the educational system of this country. 
You must at all events concede that one 
authority is created, that the Bill for the 
first time draws a distinction in accord- 
ance with the Cockerton judgment, 
between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and that the question of an un- 
denominational training college for 
teachers is to a large extent, if not 
completely, settled. 


Turning now to the enactments of 
the Bill, the complaint I have to raise 
against the measure is that it does not 
enable the local authority which it 
professes to trust to inquire into the 
small schools. Your Lordships will re- 
member that the whole principle of the 
Bill is to set up this local authority, to 
give it all the income, to give it all the 
powers over the Committee, to give it 
powers over the managers, and over 
every department of education. The 
Government say the local authority may 
raise the question of whether schools 
are necessary, but the moment you come 
to the smallest schools, viz., those with 
an attendance of thirty or so, they 
are to be considered necessary and 

|into these schools there is to be no 
}inquiry. I think I may fairly ask what 
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is the reason for such an enactment as | longer have in getting a high grant’? 
that! Prima facie, it seems to me abso- He will have no knowlelge of what 
lutely contrary to the principle of the | becomes of it when earned. What 
Bill. You propose to trust the local interest will the managers have? It 
authority ; why, then,is the local authority | matters not to them. So long as the 
not to inquire into the schools which, of | school attains the standard of edu- 
all schools, most require to be inquired cational proficiency, whatever it may 
into ? You are placing, for the first | be, fixed by the local authority, they will 
time, the schools of the county on the | receive the cost of maintenance, and that 
county. You are going to say that these | is all they will get. 


Education 





schools are to be kept up for all time out 
of the county rate. It seems to me that 
of all the schools that should be inquired 
into these are the very schools into which 
it is most desirable the local authority 
should be authorised to inquire. 


There is another matter, but one which 
does not, perhaps, so much affect this 
House, viz., the financial question. After 
considerable examination, it appears to 
me that the financial terms of the Bill are 
most unfortunate. Let me for a moment 
remind your Lordships of what the 
present system of finance is—the system 


| Then, not merely that, my Lords, but 
| for the first time you introduce a county 
/rate. You place this charge upon the 

county instead of the parish, and you 

place it upon the occupiers instead of the 

owners. I have looked intoa great many 
cases, and in a certain number of agri- 
|cultural parishes it came to what 
| amounted to nearly 5d. in the £. If you 
put on a county rate of 5d. in the £, 
| depend upon it you will hear a great deal 
from the occupiers of land. Besides that, 
| you are really attacking the basis on 
| which all English rating rests. 


laid down by the Act of 1870. In| The next question on which I wish to 
the first place, you had the subserip-| address your Lordships is as to what 
tions ; these are paid by the owners. In| really will be the cost under this Bill, 
the next place you had the grants earned | That is a question which no human being 
by the school. The subscriptions and | can answer. There is a reference in the 
grants are all paid to the managers. [f| Bill to a threepenny rate. I remem- 
anything further is required it falls| ber that in the discussions on the 
upon the managers to collect the money | Education Bill of 1870, the late Mr. 
in the best way they can. Inthat way | Forster spoke of a threepenny rate. 
managers have a very considerable posi-| A threepenny rate! All that we know 
tion and a large financial responsibility. about the various financial calculations 





But what do you do by this Bill? You 
entirely destroy the parish as the finan- 
cial unit created by the Act of 1870. 
All the grants are paid over, not to the 


managers of the school by which they | 


were earned, but direct to the local 
authority. The managers have no 
income, because, of course, subscriptions 
have entirely disappeared. No one will 


subscribe when he has not the remotest | 


idea as to where his money will go. The 
income of the managers will consist 
merely of whatever the local authority 
chooses to give them. The local author- 
ity is bound, it is true, to maintain the 


school, but there is nothing whatsoever | 


in the Bill to indicate that if a school 
under the managers earns a good grant, 
that grant, or any fixed proportion of it. 
shall be paid to the managers. In this 


way, it appears to me that you do away | 


with all individual interest in the schools. 
What interest will a schoolmaster any 


| made in connection with Education Bills 
is that they have variably been 
exceeded—exceeded not merely toa small 
extent, but in some cases doubled or even 
trebled. Clause 10 (4) is a financial con- 
undrum. I do not know whether any 
of your Lordships have read it, but I 
should like to know whether either the 
noble Duke or the noble Marquess can 
interpret it. It is this: “In lieu of the 
aid grant you are to receive a sum equal 
to 4s. per scholar.” That I understand. 
Then youare to receive— 

“an additional sum of three-halfpence per 
scholar for every complete twopence per 
scholar by which the amount which would be 
produced by a penny rate on the area of the 
authority falls short of ten shillings a scholar; 
provided that in estimating the produce of a 
| penny rate in the area of a local education 
authority not being a county borough the rate 
should be calculated on the county rate 
basis oe 


| Then the Clause, which, up to this point, 
has dealt, or professes to deal, only with 
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the aid grant, bursts out into a general dis- 
quisition on grants, and says— 

‘But if in any year the total amount of 
Parliamentary grants payable to a local educa- 
uional authority would make the amount 
payable out of other sources by that authority 
on account of their expenses under Part III. of 
this Act less than the amount which would be 
produced by a rate of threepence in the pound, 
the Varliamentary grants shall be decreased, 
and the amount payable shall be increased b 
a sum equal in each case to half the difference.” 
I worked very hard at that Clause for 
some time, and I invoked the aid of one 
or two skilled persons who were not 
altogether unconnected with the prepara- 
tion of the Bill, but I am bound to say 
I should be very sorry to have to make 
the necessary calculations. In the first 
place it would be necessary to obtain the 
number of scholars in each county ; then 
you would have to find out how much it 
would take to bring the amount up to 
10s. each child; then you get into the 
three-halfpence and twopences calculation ; 
in short, | can neither make head nor tail 
of it. I hope when we are in Committee 
the noble Duke will give us a lucid 
explanation, so that we may be able to 
understand the Clause. [‘* You cannot 
amend it.”] No, but we can discuss it. 
We do not want to amend it, but it would 
be most satisfactory if anybody could give 
us something approaching a lucid explan- 
ation of it. We must remember that 
with regard to the cost of this Bill, 
no calculation whatsoever can be made 
from what has been spent up to the 
present time. As soon as this bill passes 
the voluntary schools will no longer be 
under financial necessities; they will at 
once be levelled up to the standard of the 
board schools. J dare say that that may 
be a very good thing, but, at the same 
time, the increase of expense which your 
Lordships and the country must be 
prepared for is, I believe, very large 
indeed. 

Then we come to another matter which 
was alluded to by Lord Goschen to-night, 
and that is the question of the two 
inspectors. I dare say it has sometimes 
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done so fully and thoroughly. You are 
aware of the objections there are even to 
one inspector in the fact that all inspect- 
ors, even Board Inspectors, are not necess- 
arily sensible men, but when you add to 
the Board Inspectors these new inspectors, 
who, apparently, under the Bill, may and 
probably will be sent by the local author- 
ity, the case is much worse. You will 
have not only two inspectors but two sets 
of requirements, and two sets of require- 
ments occasionally mean, as Lord (roschen 
said, two sets of faddists, and certainly 
a very considerable increase of expen- 
diture. My regret at the alteration which 
has been made in the financial system of 
the Act of 1870 is chiefly ewing to the 
fact that it appears to me that it was so 
entirely unnecessary. There was nothing 
to hinder the local authority from setting 
up any standard of education that it saw 
fit, and there was nothing to prevent it 
sending inspectors to see that the standard 
was observed. After all, the education of 
the children of each parish is surely a 
matter of strictly local concern, and it is, 
I anticipate, the object of Parliament 
to arouse, excite, and stimulate local in- 
terest in the schools as much as possible. 
If you had left the existing system alone 
you would have had the subscriptions: 
in that way the owners would have con- 
tributed towards the cost of the Bill ; you 
would have had the grants, and it would 
, then have been to the interest of the 
|managers and the schoolmasters for 
financial reasons to make the schools as 
| successful as possible ; and if there had 





been any money wanted after that we 
all know that persons will pay, whether 
‘they be owners or otherwise, if they 
| know the money is to be spent for their 
| own children and in their own immediate 
locality, whereas they will not give w! en 
_ they have no idea as to where the money 
is going or how it is to be spent. I 
apprehend that the reason of this altera- 
| tion is that the weak schools may be 
| supported. If it is desirable to support 


| Weak schools and to give them extra 
support, by all means let that be done, 





happened to your Lordships when you | but whyis it to be done by the ratepayers 
<= a point which you thought a | of a county? It seems to me that if 
rather good one that somebody else has! financial aid of that kind is to be given 
made it before vou. That is what Lord. h os i. the natieeell 
Goschen has done in regard to this| 2 or rl rhe he derten 

matter to-night. I had intended to| ‘xpayer. So far as I read the Bill, ” 
bring this point of the two inspec-| Very large contribution is to be given to 
tors before your Lordships, but he has the local authority in lieu of the aid 

; I y 


The Earl of Camperdown. 
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grant. Why should not these payments | 
| that 
‘the Nonconformists should oppose this 


be made out of the aid grant in the 
same manner as before ? 

I would now call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to another matter, and that is the 


consideration of how this Bill is likely to | 
work. My belief is, that when the sup- | 


porters of denominational schools have 
succeeded in transferring the burden to 
the county ratepayers, they will have done 


the very worst day’s work for themselves | 


that ever they did. The effect of the 
Bill in its operation will be gradually to 
destroy, or at all events greatly to 
diminish, voluntary schools. 
place, there are many voluntary schools 
which have no trust deed. Is it not 
obvious that their interest will be to make 
themselves county schools, because, if 
they come under the county they will no 


longer be under the necessity of keeping | 


up their buildings ? I do not say that this 
is at alla matter to be regretted. Per- 
sonally, Ido not think it is. Indeed, ‘n 
my view the most important feature of the 
Bill is the creation of the county schools, 


and, in endeavouring to work the Bill | 
according to its spirit—as I should cer- | 
tainly do—I should be inclined to use any | 


influence I might possess in any school to 
get that school transferred to the county. 
But, my Lords, with regard to the Church 
schools, I think it will be found that 
when you rest the county rate upon all 
the occupiers in a parish, experience will 
tell your Lordships that it will be more 
than difficult to extract voluntary 
subscriptions for the purpose of keeping 
up the school buildings. Everybody will 
say ‘“ We have paid our rate. You tell 
us we ought to subscribe to keep up 
denominational schools. Our answer is 
that we prefer to let the schools go.” In 
reply to those who use that argument, it 
may be said that if they do not subscribe 
they may have to build another school. 
I do not think there is much force in that 
remark. If the schools of the Church, 
which are under trust deeds, are empty, 
I do not Believe that Parliament would 


allow new schools to be built while those 


other schools remained empty.  Parlia- 
ment would fairly and properly say that 
the primary purpose for which those 
schools were built was that of education, 
and that if private individuals on religious 
grounds cannot obtain the subscriptions 
necessary to keep them up it would then 
be necessary to employ the schools for 
the purposes of education. 
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Taking this view, I must confess 
what surprises me is_ that 


Bill in the bitter manner they 
do. They seem to be exactly like the 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
who, being devoted to temperance, for a 
/great many years sturdily refused to 
accept anything but the complete abolition 
of licences. So far as I read this Bill, it 
is bound to work in the direction of in- 
' creasing the number of board or provided 
schools, and I think that that tendency 
is likely to continue and extend. 

Ido not say that the Bill which the 
Government have introduced is the one 
I should have liked best to see. There is 
an alternative which, personally, I should 
have much preferred. It was alluded to 
the other night by the Prime Minister, 
and it has been alluded to by others. I 
refer to the proposal to abolish the 
Cowper-Temple Clause in the county 
schools, and at the same time to aid the 
voluntary schools from the rates. I con- 
fess that I cannot see the injustice of 
that course being taken. I see many 
advantages which a plan of that sort 
would have over the scheme proposed by 
the Government, and I certainly should 
have given my most hearty support to 
such a proposal. I do not see that there 
is any injustice to Nonconformists in 
doing away with the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. Under this Bill as it stands, if 
Nonconformists are so deeply imbued 
with the religious difficulty that they 
desire to erect schools of their own, they 


‘have the opportunity of going before 


the Board of Education and obtaining 
power to erect such a school if they can 
prove it to be a right school to erect. 
The great objection taken to this plan the 
other night by the Prime Minister was 
that it would be opposed tooth and nail 
by the Nonconformists. Have the Non- 
conformists not opposed this Bill ? What 
tooth or what nail do the Nonconformists 
possess that they have not used in opposi- 
tion to the present measure? How long 
has the struggle against this Bill gone on ? 
What more could the Nonconformists 
have done against any other proposal 
than they have done against this! One 
of my reasons, even the chief reason, for 
supporting this Bill is the helpless and 
hopeless attitude which the Nonconform- 
ists have taken up throughout the whole 
of these discussions. I think I have read 
all the reports of meetings and of the 
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proceedings in Parliament on the subject, | rates, but have used the whole of it 


and I have no doubt many of your Lord- 


ships will sympathise with me in the 
ordeal through which I have gone. 


My | education. 


for technical education, and _ technical 
}education, I imagine, is secondary 
Therefore, unless our scheme 


object has been to look for some practical | of technical education is to be inter- 
proposition, some ray of light, some offer | rupted it would be necessary, if the 


made by the Nonconformists to deal with |Board of Education had 


the power 


the situation, the difficulties of which | to compel us, to levy arate. I want to 
no one attempts to deny, but I have know what the Government conception 


found nothing. The noble Earl who 


moved the rejection of the Bill spoke of a | 


universal School Board, or a School Board | 


in every parish. [“No”]. Then I am 


| 


suggestion to-night for meeting the diffi- | 


ult situation which has been created. 
We are in the presence of a situation from 
which some escape must be found; you 
must make up your minds either to see 


| point. 


these schools starve and disappear, or to | 


give them assistance by rate aid. It is 
because I see no way out of the difficulty 


except that of rate aid that I shall sup- | 


port the Second Reading of the Bill. 


*LorD HARRIS: ! shall not detain 
your Lordship: more than a few minutes ; 
I simply wish to ask a question. I am 
not sure whether I should address my 
question to the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty or to His Majesty’s First Commis- 
sioner of Works, but there does not appear 
to be anybody on the Front Bench re- 
presenting the Board of Education. The 
question I have to ask is whether the 
Board of Education, under Clause 17, 
have the power to compel the education 
authority under Clause 2 of Part IL. to 
levy arate. According to Clause 2— 

“The local education authority should con- 
sider the educational needs of their area and 
take such steps as seem to them desirable,” 
and under Clause 17— 


“Tf the loeal education authority fail to 
fulfil any of their duties under the Elementary 
Education Acts, 1870 to 1900, or this Act. . . 
the Board of Education may, after holding a 
public inquiry, make such order as they think 


of the drafting of this Bill is—whether it 
is their intention that the Board of Edu- 
cation should be able to compel a county 


to levy a rate for establishing secondary 
incorrect, and the noble Earl made no | 


education institutions. I will not attempt 
to conceal what I feel upon this particular 
I think that in doubling the 
liability of the ratepayers for secondary 
education, those members of the Govern- 
ment who belong to the Conservative 
Party are departing from the promises 
which they have made to the ratepayers 
for many years past. 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY : 


|There is no fear of the county being 


compelled to levy a rate; there is no 
question of it. I will deal with the 
question fully tomorrow. 


*Lorp HARRIS : I do not quite follow 
my noble friend. Clause 2 of the Bill 
distinctly provides that the county may 
levy a rate, and if it is true that the 
Board of Education may compel the 
county to do so, I think my question is 
quite legitimate. But to proceed from the 
point at which I was interrupted. I 
think that in doubling the liability of the 
ratepayers in regard to the provision of 


/secondary education the Government is 


necessary or proper for the purpose of com- | 


” 


pelling the authority to fulfil their duty .. . 
The question is—What is their duty ? 
Is the mere preparation of a scheme their 
duty, or is it for the Board of Education 
to declare what is their duty? My ob- 
ject in asking the question is that we 
may be perfectly sure of what the inten- 
tions of the Government are as to the 
provision of secondary education institu- 
tions within the areas. In the county to 
which I belong we have never used any 
part of the whisky money inrelief of the 
The Earl of Camperdown. 





departing from those promises which 
through many years it has made to 
the ratepayers. I do not deny for a 
moment the gratitude which the rate- 
payers ought to feel to the Government 
for the many things it has done for them 
in the way of relief, but as regards this 
particular subject of secondary education 


/it must be remembered that the Royal 


Commission on Local Taxatf#n has most 
distinctly laid down that secondary edu- 
cation is a national liability. In the face 
of that declaration a Conservative Govern- 
ment is doubling the liability of the rate- 
payers in that direction. If in addition 
to that the Government provide that the 
Board of Education may compel the 
county to levy a rate, I think it will have 
undertaken a very dangerous task. 
With every other part of the Bill I am 
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in entire accord, but having regard to 
everything I have said on the public plat- 
form with regard to the ratepayers it is 
impossible for me to approve of this 
particular proposal. 


Further debate adjourned until To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Twelve o’clock, till to- 
morrow Half-Past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 4th December, 1902. 





The House met at Two of the Clock. 
THE CHAIRMAN OF WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House of the unavoidable absence of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. 


PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
BI 


4h. 


Pet tions against: From Wem; Swan- | 
sea; and Dunfermline ; to lie upon the 


Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
MERCANTILE CRUISERS. 
Copy presented, of Report of the Com- 
mittee on Mercantile Cruisers [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (WATER-TUBE BOILERS). 
Copy presented, of Report on Trials of 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

(SUPERANNUATION) RULES (JEKSEY). 

Copy presented, of Rules made under 
The Elementary School Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1898, as extended by the 
Elementary School Teachers Superannua- 
tion (Jersey) Act, 1900 [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


INEBRIATES AUTS (INSPECTOR’S 
REPORT). 


Copy presented, of Report of the In- 
spector under the Inebriates Acts, 1879 
to 1900, for the year 1901 [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 





SPIRITS (ABERDEEN, ELGIN, AND 
INVERNESS). 
| Return ordered, “for the collection of 
| Aberdeen, Elgin, and Inverness, relating 
to spirits, giving (1) the stock of spirits 
| in bond at the 3lst day of March, 1901 ; 
| (2) total spirits bonded from the 31st day 
| of March, 1901, to the 31st day of March, 
| 1902 ; (3) total spirits cleared from bond 
| from the 31st day of March, 1901, to the 
31st day of March, 1902.”—(Mr. Gordon.) 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
| 


CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 

| Rabies in Dogs brought from Abroad. 

| Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
| E.): To ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he will say what were 
the dates of the two cases of rabies in 
| dogs imported from the Continent since 
| the order of 1897 ; from what countries 
the dogs were imported, and how long 
|after their landing in this country the 
disease was detected, and, in the case of 
the dog brought back by its owner with 


H.M.S. “ Sheldrake,” H.M.S. “Seagull,” | a licence from the Board, how long the 
H.M.S. “ Espiégle,” and H.M.S. “ Fan- | dog had been abroad ; under what cir- 





tome” (with diagrams) [by Command] ; | 
to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATIONS. 

Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 1st December, 1902, declaring that 
for the due and efficient discharge of the 
duties of the office of Scientifie Adviser 
in the Fisheries Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ireland, professional 
or other peculiar qualifications not ordin- 
arily to be acquired in the Public Service 
are requisite [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 





cumstances and in what place, the owner’s 
house or a veterinary establishment, the 
disease was detected ; and whether the 
owner attempted to conceal the disease 
or gave aid to the authorities. 


(Answered by Mr. Hanbury.) The two 
cases of rabies to which the hon. 
Member refers occurred in December, 


1898, and April, 1899, in dogs brought 
respectively from France and Gibraltar. 
In the one case nearly three months 
elapsed between the landing of the dog 
and the detection of the disease, and in 
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the other there was an interval of a fort- 
night. The dog which has been taken 
abroad had remained abroad for fifteen 
months. In both cases the dog was 
detained on private premises, and in 
neither was there any attempt at the 
concealment of the disease, its existence 
being reported in the one case by the 
owner and in the other by the veterinary 
surgeon who had been called in. 


Questions. 


Island of Lewis—Water Supply. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): To 
ask the Lord Advocate, in view of the 
fact that the water available at Valtos, 
Uig, Ness, Coulregrein, Bragar, and the 
east end of Leurbost, Island of Lewis, is 
of an unsatisfactory character, will he 


say when wells with force-pumps will | 


be supplied. 


(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) I 
am informed that a well with a force 
pump was constructed two months ago 
at Valtos, Uig; that samples of water 
taken from Ness were not considered 
quite satisfactory, and accordingly the 
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Board that on 13th November they re- 
ceived an application from the Western 
District Committee of Ross for grants in 
aid of the construction of these paths, 
and that they are making the inquiries 
necessary to enable them to come to a 
decision. 


Questions. 


House of Commons—Alterations in 





| News Room. 

| Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): To ask the hon. Member for 
‘North Hunts if the First Commissioner 
of Works will, before the commencement 
of next session, consider whether the 
Tews room can be made available for 
the convenient accommodation of a 
larger number of Members. 


| (Answered by Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes.) The 
First Commissioner of Works has given 

instructions for fitting glazed screens to 
the windows of this room as in the smok- 
ing room for the prevention of draughts. 
An additional rack for papers will be 

| provided, also two more armchairs. The 
large round table will be removed. 


District Committee are endeavouring to | 


secure a good spring in a central spot 
before constructing a well; that tenders 
have been invited for a well at Coulre- 
grein ; and that both at Bragar and the 
east end of Leurbost a well is in course of 
construction, while another well with a 
force pump was constructed at the west 
end of Leurbost about three months ago. 


Ross-shire Roads. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Secretary for Scotland is 
aware that the Western District Com- 
mittee for Ross and Cromarty recently 
received a memorial from a public meet- 
ing at Applecross, Ross-shire, pointing 
out that, although the people of the 
townships of Camusheel, Ardhu, Ard- 


bain and Coillieghillie are rated for the | 


upkeep and maintenance of highways, no 
footpath of any kind exists for the con- 
nection of those townships with one 
another or with the main road; and, 
seeing that the people have offered free 
labour with a view to secure the con- 
struction of the required paths, will he 
say whether the Congested Districts 
Board are prepared to provide a grant in 
aid of the work. 


(Answered by Mr. A Graham Murray.) I 


Provision for Aged Auxiliary Postmen. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen- 
shire, W.): To ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the case of rural and other 
postmen who have spent the greater 
portion of their lives in post office work 
and are compelled to resign owing to old 
age ; and whether, seeing that in some 
instances the condition of service of these 
men disqualifies them for any award 
under the Superannuation Acts, and that 
in some cases auxiliary postmen are thus 
left destitute, he will consider the question 
of introducing legislation with the object 
of providing some pension or gratuity for 
them. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
No, Sir. The position of the postal 
servants referred to in the Question does 
not differ from that of many employees 
| of other Departments of the State, and it 
is evident that the Postmaster General 
| cannot initiate separate legislation on the 
| subject. 


| Australian Mail Service. 
| Mr. JOSEPH HOWARD (Middlesex, 


To ask the Postmaster 


| Tottenham) : 


am informed by the Congested Districts General whether he can explain why the 
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New Zealand and Australian mails are hand working, one hundred letters a 
kept back at New York and sent by a | minute with automatic curb working, and, 
New York line of steamers; and also | approximately, one hundred and sixty- 





whether he will make representations to 
the United States postal authorities of 
the inconvenience caused by this means 
to British traders, and point out the 
importance of sending on the mails by 
the first available steamer. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I have no knowledge of any such deten- 
tion as is described in the Question. On 
the contrary, the mails in question are 
understood to be sent on from New York 
by the steamer which will secure their 
earliest arrival in this country. During 
the present year the Australasian mails 
have been brought to this country from 
New York more frequently by the 
British steamers of the Cunard Line than 
by those of any other company, but they 
do not always reach New York in time 
for the Saturday despatch. There does 
not appear to be any case to represent to 
the United States Post Office. 


Pacific Cable. 

Sirk EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe): To 
ask the Postmaster General, as repre- 
senting the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he will consider the 
advisability of arranging with the Pacific 
Cable Board that, in the interval before 


opening the Pacific cable to public traffic, | 


or at any other early and convenient date, 


the consulting engineers to the Board | 


should conduct a series of speed trials 
over the Vancouver to Fanning Island 
cable to ascertain, in the interest of 
scientific knowledge, how many letters 
per minute this cable is capable of carrying 
under the simplex and duplex conditions 
of working, and under either or both of 
these conditions, when an automatic curb 
is employed, and whether a report of such 
trials, together with the final tests after 
the laying of this cable, can be made public. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
for the Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 
I am glad to be able to say that the cable 
has been laid in perfect condition and that 
the tests for insulation and conductivity 
are satisfactory. The consulting engineers 
of the Pacific Cable Board have conducted 
a series of speed trials over the Vancouver 
to Fanning section of the cable. These 
tests show that the cable is capable of 
carrying eighty-five letters a minute with 


| eight letters a minute (eighty-four letters 
each way) with duplex and curbed auto- 
matic working. These tests exceed the 
| anticipations of the expert witnesses who 
| gave evidence before the Pacific Cable 
| Committees. 


| 

| South Africa—Trade Mark Fees 

| Mr. PRICE (Norfolk, S.): To ask the 
| Postmaster General, as representing the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
| whether he is aware that a manufacturer 
wishing to register a trade mark through- 
/out British South Africa would have to 
pay separate fees for each of the five 
Colonies, amounting altogether to £70 or 
thereabouts, and whether he will consider 
the advisability of consulting with the 
Governments of those Colonies with a 
view to their arriving at some joint 
arrangement in this matter. 





| 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
for the Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 
The question is one affecting the internal 
revenue of the several Colonies, with which 
His Majesty’s Government are unable to 
interfere. 


Canadian and Australian Bounties on 
eet Sugar. 

| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
'To ask the Postmaster General, as 
representing the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, does the province of 
Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada, 
grant any, and, if so, what bounties on 
the production or export of sugar, or 
of sugar products, or other analogous 
products containing in a notable pro- 
portion sugar artificially incorporated, 
and, ifso, what is the rate of such 
bounty; does Queensland grant any 
such bounties, and, if so, what is the 
rate thereot ; and do any of the other 
countries included in the self-governing 
| Colonies of the British Empire grant 
such bounties. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
for the Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 
Ontario grants a temporary and limited 
bounty for three years only on the 
production of beet sugar, the term of 
three years expiring at the end of 1903 ; 
Queensland does not{grant_any such 
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bounties. The grant of bounties in 
Australia is now subject to the control 
of the Federal Legisature. No such 
bounties are granted in any other of 
the self-governing Colonies. 


Colonial Bounties on Agricultural 
Products. 

Sir EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
Setshire, S.): To ask the Postmaster 
General, as representing the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he will 
give a Return showing the bounties paid 
by the self-governing or Crown Colonies, 
directly or indirectly, on the production 
Or export of agricultural products, and 
stating the amount of such bounty paid 
on each separate article in each Colony. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Jor the Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 
Yes, Sir. 

North-Eastern Railway—Haxey Level 

Tossing. 

Mr. SEYMOUR ORMSBY-GORE 
(Lincolnshire, Gainsborough): To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
he is aware that a level crossing of the 
projected Isle of Axholme Railway to be 
constructed by the North-Eastern Rail- 
way in that district traverses the main 
street of the village of Haxey; and 
whether, in view of the opposition of the 
Haxey Parish Council to the crossing, 
he can take any steps to have the rail- 
way diverted from the centre of the 
village. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
railway was authorised by an Order 
under the Light Railways Act in 1899, 
and the Order contains no provision 
enabling the Board of Trade to divert 
the railway. No opposition to the 
Order appears to have proceeded from 
the Haxey Parish Council. 


Salmon Fisheries’ Commission Report. 

Mr. RICHARD CAVENDISH (Lan- 
cashire, North Lonsdale): To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he intends to introduce a Bill next 
session to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Salmon 
Fisheries’ Commission. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 1 
am afraid I am not in a position to give 
any undertaking on this subject. 


{COMMONS | 
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Brussels Sugar Convention. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade can he 
give the reference to any passage either 
in the Brussels Sugar Convention itself 
or in any of the proces-verbaux, or in any 
other document, showing that where 
any doubts exist as to the interpretation 
of a Clause in the Convention, reference- 
isto be made to the proces-verbal. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) Where 
a Treaty is the result of a Con- 
ference the instrument is always inter- 
preted in the light of the proces-verbaux. 
But I must not be understood to suggest 
that any doubt arises on the text of the 
Sugar Convention itself, that we are in 
any circumstances under any obligation 
to penalise sugar from a British self- 
governing Colony. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade is he 
aware that on the 17th December, 1901, 
the delegate of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the Sugar Conference at Brussels 
declared that even if bounties on sugar 
were abolished the Cartels with the 
surtax would re-establish their incon- 
veniences ; and will he state what steps 
His Majesty’s Government propose to 
take in order to procure the abolition 
either of the Cartels or of the surtax. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
declaration referred to related to the 
operation of Cartels in the absence of 
any limitation of surtax. Article III. of 
the Convention provides for the limita- 
tion of the surtax to an amount which 
the Conference considered would not 
permit of the re-establishment of the 
inconveniences resulting from bounties. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the statement 
by the Danish Minister of Finance that, 
in his opinion, England would be obliged, 
by the terms of the Sugar Convention, to 
levy countervailing duties on bounty-fed 
sugar for her self-governing Colonies and 
India; and what steps he proposes to 
take, before ratifying the Treaty, to 
secure that no such obligation will rest 
on the British Government. 
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(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The 
hon. Member probably refers to 


the proceedings in the Dutch Second 
Chamber. As already stated, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government no 
such obligation rests upon His Majesty’s 
Government. 


Navy—Practice Ammunition—Gunnery 
Regulations, 

Mr. MOON (St. Pancras, N.): To ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whether 
the Admiralty propose to make any 
alteration in the gunnery regulations in 
the direction of authorising an increased 
allowance of practice ammunition, im- 
proving the conditions of prize firing, 
and making long range firing more 
efficient. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 


gunnery regulations in these respects 
amongst others is under consideration, 
but I am not as yet in a position to say 
what alterations, if any, it will be decided 


Naval Prize Money Return. 


{4 DECEMBER 1902} 





Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): To ask 
the Secretary to the Admiraity if he | 
will state the cause of delay in printing 
and circulating the list of persons entitled | 
to naval prize money covering the period | 
from 1856 to 1897, and when its aed 


may be expected. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The | 


Paper in question is a voluminous one, , 
extending to about 200 pages, and tbe | 
printing has necessarily occupied a longer 
time than would be required for the issue 
of a less bulky Parliamentary Paper. 
There has, however, been no unnecessary 
delay, and I am informed that the 
printers hope to have the Paper ready 
for issue within a week. 


Bluejackets’ Clothing. 

Mr.HARMSWORTH (Caithness-shire): 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
he can state why the price of clothing to 
the lower deck ratings was recently 
raised ; and whether he will take steps to 
fix a uniform price for the articles of 
clothing used by the Bluejackets. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) A 
full explanation of these variations in 
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price will be found in the reply I gave to 
the honourable Member on the 15th 
April last.t As I pointed out then, any 
rise or fall in the prices charged to the 
men is solely the result of a rise or fall in 
the prices paid by the Admiralty. It is 
not considered advisable to fix a uniform 
price for these articles, as such a course 
would sometimes involve a loss to the 
Crown and at other times a loss to the 
men 


Naval Gunnery — H.M.S. “Empress of 
India.” 


Mr. HARMSWORTH : To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether, in 
view of the fact that during the recent 
prize firing practice of H.M.S. “ Empress 
of India,” the flagship of Rear- Admiral 
Jeffreys, only three shots out of 18 fired 
from the 13°5-inch guns, and 17 hits 
out of 69 shots fired from the 6 inch 
guns were made, he will state what steps 
the Lords of the Admiralty propose to 
adopt to prevent the recurrence of such 
a low average of shooting in this ship. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 
prize firing of the “ Empress of India ” on 
this occasion cannot, as brought to the 
notice of the Admiralty by Admiral 


| Jeffreys, be regarded as satisfactory. It 


is partially, however, accounted for by 
the fact that this ship has just returned 
from a three months refit in the dock- 
yard, during which time the target 
practice could not be carried out, and 
many of her men were temporarily 
employed inotherships. The “ Empress 
of India ” now flies the flag of the Rear- 
Admiral of the Home Squadron and is 
carrying out the prescribed exercises, 
which will no doubt remedy the short- 
comings referred to. 


Local Government Audit—Subscriptions 
of Metropolitan Boroughs to the As- 
sociation of Municipal Corporations. 
Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Hertfordshire, 

St. Albans): To ask the President of 

the Local Government Board whether 

his attention has been called to the fact 
that a subscription to the Association of 

Municipal Corporations by a metropolitan 

borough was disallowed by the auditor, 

and that this disallowance was upheld on 
appeal by the Local Government Board ; 
and whether he will take steps to make 
it known to the Corporations of all 





+ See (4) Debates evi., 276. 
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boroughs, whether metropolitan or under | employment being obtained through the 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, | East Kent Association for the employ- 
that such subscriptions are not properly | ment of reserve and discharged soldiers. 


Questions. 


Questions. 
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chargeable to the rates. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) A 
disallowance was made in the accounts of 


one of the metropolitan Borough Councils | 


of expenditure of the kind referred to on 
the ground that there was no statutory 
authority for the payment. On an 
appeal being made to me the legality of 
the auditor’s decision was upheld, but 
the disallowance was reraitted. As 
regards the last part of the Question, I 


think it probable that the Councils of | 


metropolitan boroughs are aware of the 
decision in the case mentioned ; but at 


all events the Question of my _ hon. | 


friend will no doubt have the effect of 
making it knownto them. Ihave no 
jurisdiction with regard to the matter so 


far as the Councils of other boroughs are , 


concerned. 


Army and Navy Reservists in Canterbury 
Workhouse. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- , 


bury): To ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been directed to the fact that last 
week twenty-one Reservists just returned 
from South Africa were admitted to the 
Canterbury Workhouse, and that they 


were compelled to break stones before | 


their departure each day ; and whether 
he will provide that, in the case of men 
who have served in South Africa and 
bear high characters, the breaking of 
stones will be omitted from their task 
before leaving the workhouses. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) I 


have made inquiry on this subject, | 


and I understand that, of the twenty- 
one Reservists referred to, only 
five had just returned from South 
Africa, the rest being Army and Naval 
Reservists and time-expired men. 


| 

| Education Bill—Liabilities of Transferred 
Authorities. 

| Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
shire, E.): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education if the debts and 
| liabilities of School Boards, other than 
| those incurred on capital account, which 
are transferred to a County Council 
on the appointed day will be charged on 
the old School Board area or on the 
|whole education area of the County 
Council. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) The 
debts and liabilities in question will be 
charged on the old School Board area. 
The whole subject is dealt with by 
Section 86 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, which is applied by paragraph 8 of 
| the Second Schedule of the Bill. Under 
‘this section current liabilities are to be 
liquidated so far as possible before the 
appointed day. In case any liabilities 
are not so liquidated and are carried 
over to the new authority, machinery is 
provided by the same section for enabling 
them to be met in the same manner as 
before the transfer. 


China—Position in the Yang-tsze Valley. 


Mr. REGINALD LUCAS (Ports- 
mouth) : To ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he will 
'explain how the International situation 

created by the circumstances set forth in 
| the China (No. 3, 1902) Paper affects the 
| position of this country in the Yang- 
'tsze Valley. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The 
views of His Majesty’s Government are set 
| forth in the Papers contained in the Par- 
| liamentary Paper, and it does not seem 
possible to add anything in explanation 
of them by way of answer to a Question. 


am informed that none of these men | 


asked to be excused their task of stone- 


breaking or stone-pounding, which is the | 


task usually given to able-bodied males 
admitted to the casual wards of the 
Canterbury Workhouse. The Guardians 
are, however, now considering the 


| Brussels Sugar Convention. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: To ask the 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs whether he is aware that the Dutch 
| Minister of Finance stated on the 2nd 
| December, in the Dutch Second Chamber, 


advisability of admitting any bond fide that Great Britain will be bound by 
cases into the workhouse until full | the terms of the Brussels Sugar Con- 
inquiries can be made, with a view to! vention to levy countervailing duties on 
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bounty-fed sugar from her autonomous|the Treasury in the matter of the 
Colonies and from British India ; can he | equivalent grant for technical instruction 
state whether any, ard, if so, which of | in Ireland. 

the other States who have signed the | 

Convention adopt a construction of its| (Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) It has 
terms similar to that of the Dutch _ been decided that the existing grants, 
Minister of Finance ; are there any other, | amounting to £3,500, shall continue, but 
and, if so, what points or articles in the | that a limit to their expansion should be 
Convention as to which any of the other | laid down, not as a final limit, but as a 
contracting States adopt a different con- | future point of departure for the re- 
struction from that of His Majesty’s consideration of these grants in correlation 
Government, and which are those States. with other Irish demands, whether 





educational or industrial, which may be 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The 
answer to the first Question is in the 
affirmative. In answer to the second | 
Question I have to say that it is the fact | 
that the interpretation which I gave to 
the House yesterday has been called in | 
question from other quarters. fis 
Majesty’s Government, however, are satis- 
fied that this interpretation is correct, 
but until the correspondence which has 
arisen upon the point has been concluded | 
it would be premature to give the infor- 
mation asked for. In reply to the last 
Question I am not aware of any points or | 
articles upon which a construction is 
placed different from that adopted by | 
ourselves. 


disclosed, and with the resources available 
/to meet them. The limit is fixed, pro- 


visionally in accordance with 
considerations, at £7,000 a year. 


these 


Irish School Building Grants. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
the grant of two-thirds of the cost of 
bui'ding new national schools in Ireland 


| is made on an estimate of the cost of 


labour and materials of some thirty 
years ago, which estimate now barely 
equals one-half of the cost ; and whether, 
in view of these circumstances, he will 
consider the advisability of increasing 


'the grant to two-thirds of the actual 


Ireland—Conduct of Police at Glenville. 


Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- | 
tion has been called to the action of a_ 
sergeant and two police constables at | 
Glenville, on Sunday, the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, in demanding admission to an ordinary | 
indoor meeting of the local branch of the 
United Irish League, and, on being refused, | 
attempting to force an entrance, which, 
failing to effect, they then proceeded to 
fasten the door of the League room, thus | 
preventing ingress and egress ; and will 
the police be instructed to refrain from | 
interference with the ordinary meetings | 
of the United Irish League at Glenville. | 


cost, the increase to date from the com- 
mencement of 1903, so as to enable the 
building of new schools to be commenced 
immediately. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) The 


| question of a revision of the scale on 


which grants are made towards the 


erection of national school buildings has 


recently been inquired into by a Depart- 
mental Committee, which is now 
considering its report. 


China Operations, 1900—Medals and 
Clasps. 


Major RASCH (Essex, Chelms ord) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 


'whether he will lay upon the Table 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) The | 
police did not seek admission to this | 
meeting, nor did they fasten the door. 


Irish Technical Instruction—Equivalent 
Grant. 


Sirk THOMAS ESMONDE (Wexford, 
N.): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
say what decision has been arrived at by 





General Dorward’s despatch of November, 
1901, with reference to the Chinese 
regiment ; and will he say whether a 
clasp will be given for Tientsin. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The question of a clasp for Tientsin 
was considered by the War Office 
and India Office and Admiralty in 
consultation at the time of the grant 
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of the China 1900 medal, and it was bye-laws of the Fishery Board for Scot- 
decided that only two clasps should be land with those made by the Cumber- 
given, one for Taku and one for the| land Local Fisheries Committee 
relief of Peking. I have no copy of | relating to sea fisheries; but to carry 
General Dorward’s despatch in my pos-| out the recommendations of the Royal 
session, but I understand that it is not |Commissioners (involving the consti- 


considered desirable to publish it. | 


Irish Gold Ornaments Dispute. | 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: To ask | 

the First Lord of the Treasury if he can | 

state when the trial of the case of the | 

Irish Gold Ornaments is likely to take 
place. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) I am | 
advised that it is expected that this | 
case will betried at the next sittings, | 
commencing in January. 


| 


tution of a separate Solway authority) 
would require legislation, and _ that 
legislation, whether controversial or not, 
could evidently not be introduced ut 
present. 





(2.15.) QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE: 


South Africa—Permit Regulations. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, as 
representing the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, if he will state on what 


Municipal Corporation Act Amendment. ground the practice of granting permits 


Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: To ask the | 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the fact that by 
Section 1 of the Education (England and 
Wales) Bill, the Council of a borough 
with a population of over ten thousand | 
becomes the local education authority 
for the purpose of Part III. of the Act, | 
and that the clergy and minister have | 
in the past taken a leading part in | 


educational affairs as members of School E 
| aey 


Boards and otherwise, he intends to 
introduce a Bill to repeal Section 12 of 
The Municipal Corporation Act, 1882, 


in this country to persons desirous of 
proceeding to the Transvaal or Orange 
River Colony has been discontinued ; 
and will he state or publish the con- 
ditions under which permits are now 
granted, on application to the permit 
office, at the port of debarkation in 
South Africa. 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
for Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN): The 
practice has been discontinued because 
of the practical difficulties of giving 
effect in this country to the provisions 


which disqualifies any person who is | . 
. ; he recular minister of °f the local laws on the subject. A 
in holy ceders or the rege ro" | notice on the subject of the issue of 


a dissenting congregation for being | 
members of a municipal corporation, 

and to allow the clergy and ministers to | 
be members both of County Councils and | 


of Borough Councils. 


| 
(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) The | 
Government do not propose to introduce | 


such a Bill. 


Solway Fishery Regulations. 
Mr. CLAUDE LOWTHER (Cumber- 


land, Eskdale): To ask the First Lord | 


of the Treasury whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to take any steps 
to alter the state of the Fishery Laws on 
both sides of the Solway, seeing that such 
remedial legislation has been recom- 
mended by the three last Royal Commis- 
sions on the Salmon Fisheries. 


(Answered by Mr. A.J. Balfour). Some- 
thing has been done to assimilate the 


‘these permits has been published by the 


Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
Governments and will be communicated 
to the Press in this country. 


Soldiers’ Pay in South Africa. 

Mr LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask theSecretary of State 
for War if he will state the total amount 
per diem, including allowances, paid to 
non-commissioned officers and men now 
| serving in South Africa. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): The non-commissioned officers and 
men of the regular army serving in 
South Africa receive the same pay and 
money allowances as elsewhere. They 
get in South Africa the benefit of a free 
grocery ration, and certain other issues 
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in kind are made to them which, if at| October last, and will he say why 
home, would have to be met out of the | Leonard was not called as a witness at 
money allowance for messing. | the inquiry. 


Questions. Questions. 


| 
South African Blockhouses. | Mr. BRODRICK: The matter is at 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary | present under the consideration of the 
of State for War if he can state approxi- | Commander-in-Chief, and I have there- 
mately the cost of the blockhouses which fore nothing to add to the statement I 
were erected in South Africa during the | made on the 26th ultimo.+ I must point 





war; to whom have the blockhouses 
been sold, and at what price; were 
tenders invited; and, if so, how many 
tenders were received. 


Mr. BRODRICK : The blockhouses in | 


the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies 
were taken over by Lord Milner at a 
valuation agreed upon by him with Lord 


Kitchener: the question of sale by open | 
The 


tender did not therefore arise. 
accounts have not yet been forwarded to 


us. It is impossible, without a reference | 
to South Africa, which I am not pre- | 
pared to make, to ascertain the cost of | 


erection. 


Army Reserve. 

*Stir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the | 
Secretary of State for War whether he | 
can state the present position of the 
Army Reserve, and the effect on the 
numbers of the reserve of the new pro- 
posals for the re-engagement of time- 
expired men. 


Mr. BRODRICK: The strength of 
the First-Class Army Reserve on the 
lst November was estimated at 46,000. 
The precise number will be ascertainable | 
when the men on gratuity furlough are | 
re-transferred to the reserve. The. 
number of men who have rejoined the | 
colours is approximately 600. | 
Provisional Regiment of oons—Ex- 

Sergeant Leonard 

*Mr. GEORGE FABER (York) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if, 
in regard to ex-Sergeant Leonard’s case, | 
he can now state what measures he has | 
determined to take consequent upon the | 
inquiry by the General Officer com. | 
manding the York district into the state | 
of the Provisional Regiment of Dragoons | 
now stationed in York; what was the | 
result of the inquiry into the allegations | 


made by Leonard in his letter to the | 
Secretary of State for War on the 8th | 
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‘out to my hon. friend that the report of 
the inquiry made by the General Officer 
commanding to the Commander-in-Chief 
is strictly co..fidential. 


*Mr. GEORGE FABER: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the last para- 
graph of the Question % 


Mr. BRODRICK: No. It was a 
military inquiry, and I presume that the 
ordinary course was pursued. 


Naval Cadets—Cost of Messing. 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
‘I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he can state the cost per 
head of the messing of cadets in His 
Majesty’s Navy, as wel] as the number 
and character of the meals provided. 


| *THe SECRETARY to toe ADMIR- 


ALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-Forster, Belfast, 
W.): The average cost of messing of 
the Naval Cadets in H.M.S. ‘‘ Britannia ” 
is 2s. 3d. a head per diem. Three 
meals are provided in the day, viz., 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. A statement 
of the dietary will be found on page 21 
of the published regulations for H.M.S. 
*“ Britannia.” 


Mediterranean Squadron—Ranking of 
Inspectors of Machinery. 

Sik WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
|I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
_miralty whether he is aware that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterra- 
'nean Fleet has laid it down that for 
official entertainments inspectors of 
machinery shall rank with commanders 
in command ; whether, seeing that by 
Admiralty instructions inspectors of 
machinery have the relative rank of 
captain, this order of the Admiral em- 
braces the Deputy Inspector of Hospitals 
at Malta, who also hold the relative 
rank of captain; will he say whether 


+ See page 501. 
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this order was sanctioned by the Board 
of Admiralty ; and, if so, for what pur- 


pose. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I must 
ask leave to refer the hon. Member to 
the reply which I gave to the hon. 
Member for North Salford as recently 
as Monday last, and which was as) 
follows: “No information has reached 
the Admiralty to the effect stated in the 
hon. Member’s Question, but inquiry will 
be made, and I shall be happy to answer | 
a further Question on the subject when | 
the reply has been received.” Steps have 
been taken already to fulfil the promise 
then given, but I think the hon. Member 
will agree that it is not unreasonable to | 
allow more than three days for an | 
inquiry which involves communication | 
with the Mediterranean. 





Naval Engineer Artificers. 
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| twin 6-inch guns fore and aft. 
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which have induced the Lords of the 
Admiralty to alter the designs of the 
cruisers of the “County” class; and 
what alterations have been, or are to be, 
made in these ships. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : No altera- 
tions have been made in the design of 
the first ten ships of the ‘“‘ County ”’ class, 
except that in three cases Belleville 
boilers have given place to other types 
of water-tube boilers. In the case of 
the last six ships of the class—(1) the 
thickness of the armour was increased 
from 4 inches to 6 inches to enable them 
to better withstand modern projectiles. 
This modification involved an increase 
in displacement of about 500 tons. (2) 
The number and type of guns forming 
the auxiliary armament was altered, and 
75 inch guns were substituted for the 
(3) 
Certain internal modifications have also 


Srr WILLIAM ALLAN: I beg toask | heen made to enable the ships to carry 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether |. egmbination of cylindrical and water- 


he is aware that insome of His Majesty's | 
ships where engineer artificers are 
appointed in lieu of assistant engineers, | 
the captains refuse to give to the artificers | 
the cabin accommodation assigned to | 
assistant engineers; and will he say 
what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The Ad- 
miralty are not aware that the facts are 
as stated in the Question, but if the hon. 
Member will send me the information on 
which his inquiry is based the matter 
will be looked into. 


Sir WILLIAM ALLAN: Will the 
hon. Gentleman ask if it is not the fact 
that the Captain of one of His Majesty's 
ships refused to grant a cabin to an 
engineer artificer who was doing duty 
as assistant engineer ? 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : It will be 
more satisfactory if the hon. Member 
will send me the information. 


Sirk WILLIAM ALLAN: I will doso. 
Naval Construction—“ County” Class of 


Cruisers. 
Mr. HARMSWORTH § (Caithness- 


tube boilers. No other changes in the 
design are contemplated. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ Canopus.” 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: I beg to ask 
| the Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state if it is the intention of the Lords 
| of the Admiralty to shortly recall H.M.S. 
| Canopus” from the Mediterranean 
| squadron ; and, if so, for what reasons 
| they are taking this step ; whether the 
| boilers, condensers, and economisers of 
this ship require repairing or replace- 
| ment; whether he will'state why, during 
the recent manceuvres of the Mediter- 
ranea squadron, this ship was com- 
|pelled to withdraw; how many times 
| this vessel has been in the dockyard 
|under repair during her commission, 
and the longest period she remained in 
'the dockyard on any occasion; whether 
| it is usual to bring back battleships at 
| the end of their first three years in the 
| Mediterranean ; and if he can state what 
| this vessel has cost in repairs to boilers 
| and otherwise during the period of her 
| commission. 


| 


| Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : It isintended 
| to recall the ‘‘ Canopus ” from the Mediter- 
|rean, as she requires an exten-ive refit. 








shire): To ask the Secretary to the Battleships requiring small refits are 
Admiralty if he can state the reasons | sentto Malta, but it is now the practice to 
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bring back all battleships which require! Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The 
large refits at the end of three years, and | Admiralty has given no orders with 
to repair them in the home dockyards. | respect to this Question, which is one 
The boilers and economisers of the ‘‘Cano- | entirely within the discretion of the 
pus”’ are of the earliest type of their class, Commander-in-Chief on the Station. 
which have been found to be less satis- | ; . 
factory than the later designs. The ship | Russia and Gibraltar. 
was ordered not to take part in chasing) Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
in the Mediterranean manceuvres, on I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
account, it is believed, of defects in her of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
economisers. The ‘‘Canopus” has been His Majesty's Government have any 
under repair on eleven occasions since | information tothe effect that Russia has 
she was commissioned. Thelongestperiod | obtained the Chafarinas or Zafarinas 
for which she has been in dockyard Islands on the coast of Morocco, near to 
hands is four months eight days. The Gibraltar, as a coaling or naval station ; 
cost of repairs to her boilers since first and is he aware that the Spanish 
commissioning has been about £3,100, Government is preparing to fortify 
and the total cost of repairs £15,800. certain points on Spanish territory 
adjacent to Gibraltar, and that the 


Sim WILLIAM ALLAN: Is it not the | Captain General of Algeciras has given 


: se 2 notice to owners of land in the neigh- 

— Rn - ge aera do a ae bourhood of that place, whether Spaniards 

iz wie i aye ’ woe Oe |or others, not to proceed with any 
a ee buildings within the military radius. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I have no; *THEUNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
such information. When I have the | FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran- 
report as to what the defects are I shall BORNE, Rochester): No such information 
be ready to give the House the infor- | has been received. 
mation. I shall ascertain exactly what 
is wrong. | Export of Japegees Beverages from 

ope. 


, | Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Logp CHARLES BERESFORD (Wool. | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 


wich): Will the hon. Gentleman recom- | yiow of the fact that beer to the value of 


mend that these boilers shall be at once £46,536 was exported from Kobe, Japan, 
placed on the scrap-heap, so that the during the year 1900-1901, and that 
country’s money shall not be expended | beverages to the value of £21,360 were 
on useless repairs ? | exported from that port during the same 
period, can he ascertain of what these 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The| beverages consisted. 
question of effective repairs must be Sadie “mn 
decided by the Controller of the Navy;| *Lorp CRANBORNE: The point re- 
but the Question of the noble Lord will | ferred to in the Question will be brought 
be brought under his notice. to the notice of His Majesty’s Minister at 
Tokio, and he will be requested to furnish 
the information, provided it can be readily 
obtained. 





Naval Gunnery—China Squadron— 
Admiral Seymour’s Order. 

Mr. HARMSWORTH: I beg to Brussels Sugar Convention. 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty) Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
whether the Admiralty has counter-| the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
manded Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour's | Affairs, whether, in view of the fact that 
order when Commander-in-Chief in| the Brussels Sugar Convention is incor- 
China to the effect that the ship holding | rectly translated from the binding French 
the Seymour Challenge Cup for good | text into English as regards Article X., 
shooting will always take the right of | he will arrange that the careful revision 
the line at all parades on shore or when- | of the whole translation for the version to 


ever a brigade is landed. | be inserted in the Treaty Series shall be 


3B2 
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made forthwith, and the revised transla- 
tion laid upon the Table and circulated 
among Members of this House. 


Questions. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: Publication in 
the Treaty Series cannot take place until 
after the Treaty has been ratified. As 
soon as the translation for the Treaty 


Series is made it shall be laid before Par- | 


liament. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent,Thanet)' | 


Was it not stated the other day that there 


was a difference of opinion amongst the | 


contracting parties as to the effect of the 
provisions of the Convention ? 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: That is not the 


question that deals with the English trans- | 
lation of the French version in which my | 


hon. friend has found a mistake. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Is it not the 
fact that there are other mistakes, and 
will the noble Lord, for the benefit of hon. 


Members who only understand the Eng- | 


lish language see that the House is put 
in possession of a correct version forth- 
with ? 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: Yes, I will do 
my best to hurry it forward. 


Russia and the Sugar Convention. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether His Majesty’s 
Government has received from the 
Russian Government a communication 
intimating that the imposition by Great 
Britain of countervailing duties on 
Russian sugar would be regarded as an 


infringement of the commercial treaty | 
between the two Powers, and suggesting | 


that the question should be referred to 
the Permanent Arbitration Court at the 
Hague ; and, if so, will he say what reply 
has been made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Russian Government. 


*LorD CRANBORNE: The answer to 


the first Question is in the affirmative. | 


With regard to arbitration, the Russian 
Government have stated that, if His 
Majesty’s Government expressed the wish 
to submit the question of the bearing of 
countervailing duties on sugar upon the 
treaty to international arbitration, they 
themselves would find no difficulty in 
falling in with this desire, and would 
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consider that the question should be 
discussed not only with regard to sugar, 
but generally with regard to all other 
of goods. The Russian 
Government have been informed that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot agree that 
the case, even if restricted to the matter 
immediately at issue, is one proper to be 
submitted to an arbitral tribunal, but 
that they are willing to renew the offer 
made in 1899 to denounce the Treaty of 
Commerce of 1859. 


Questions. 


Licensing Act, 1892—Translation into 
Welsh. 


| Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
'shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
‘of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the desire in Wales 
for the translation of the Licensing Act, 
1892, into Welsh, he will reconsider his 
‘decision upon this point, and will 
authorise the issue of a certain number of 
copies of the Act in the Welsh language. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
| AKERS Douatas, Kent, St. Augustine’s) : 
|No, Sir! I hardly think that there is 
sufficient reason for taking this ex- 
| ceptional course. On the one hand a 
considerable portion of the Licensing 
| Act is technical, and scarcely of popular 
‘interest, while on the other as regards 
those sections of it which have a distinct 
| bearing on the general public they can be 
| translated into Welsh and posted up, if 
thought desirable, by the police or other 
local authorities. If they do not do so, 
| I will consider whether any action on my 
| part can be taken. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS : I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the latter 
part of his reply. Is he aware that the 
precedent exists in the cases of the Local 
Government Acts of 1888 and 1894 ? 


*Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS :/ Yes, ,/I 
believe it is the fact that the Local Gov- 
ernment Acts of 1888 and 1894 were 
| translated, but it is not always done—for 
instance, the Welsh Sunday Closing Act 

of 1881 was not translated. 


Income Tax Returns. 
CapTaIn NORTON: I beg to ask .Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
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he is aware that certain public com- | subject is contained in a Parliamentary 
panies have been pressed by the local | Paper issued in 1899, and shows that at 
surveyors, by special official from Somer- | that time practically all the important 
set House, and also by the Commissioners | companies had decided to adopt the 
of Inland Revenue, to disclose the system of communication by means of a 
amounts paid to their employees ; where | partial application of the continuous 
this information has been refused the | brake. The principal exceptions were 
returns of the employees have been sur- | the “companies already _ possessing 
a and ee demanded be | electrical systems of communication and 
€ companies as to the amounts paid to i 
the onighepens and whether, no that | ~ ee ee ee 
people in business on their own account | = tee pp nanan a etapa age 
are their own assessors, he will give | put — since decided to adopt the 
instructions to discontinue the portion of | ist ttt 
the Return relating to amount of in- | Mallaig Railway. 


— Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 


*THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX. | dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
CHEQUER (Mr. Rircuir, Croydon) : | tate when the Annual Report as to the 
My attention has not been called ‘to any | Condition and working of the West 
case of the kind described. But, if the Highland Railway to Mallaig will be 
hon. and gallant Member will supply | presented to Parliament. 
particulars of any cases that have been | mrs : 
brought to his notice, I will cause inquiry | MR. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
to be made. To discontinue the portion | Report in question has been prepared. 
of the Return relating to amount of | Is is now inthe hands of the printers, 
income would cause, I believe, much | and will be presented as soon as possible. 
inconvenience, not only to the Depart- | ; 
ment, but also to the public. | Mail Car Contracts. 

| Mr. WOOD (Down, E.): I beg to ask 

Captain NORTON: I will supply | the Postmaster General if he is aware 
the right hon. Gentleman with the par-| that mail car contractors have, as a result 
ticulars of several cases. Meanwhile, | of late running of mail trains, to wait for 
will he not suppress that portion of the | the mails from a half-hour to two and a 
Return which has no statutory authority 7) half hours; is he aware that this causes 
“| ineonvenience and loss to these men, for 

*\Mr. RITCHIE: I have said that that | which no remuneration is allowed ; and 
would cause great inconvenience, but if can he take any steps to redress this 
the cases of which the hon. Member pro- | alleged grievance. 
mises particulars she » hardship and just | 
cause of complaint, 1 will reconsider that} Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
portion of the Return ; but until I receive | Whenever mail trains are unpunctual 


the particulars I can give no promise. it necessarily follows that mail cars 
'working in connection with them 

Intercommunication Apparatus on cannot be despatched at the appointed 
Railways. ‘time. In the existing forms of tender 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi-| for mail car contracts it is announced 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will | that the Post Office will not make any 
state whether the apparatus for the | extra payment for detentions of mail cars 
intercommunication approved by the| due to this cause, and persons tendering 
combined railway companies has been! are warned to bear this fact in mind. 
adopted by all the railway companies | But the hon. Member no doubt has some 
in the United Kingdom ; and, if not, | service or services specially in view ; and 
will he state what companies have re-| if he will be good enough to let me have 
fused to adopt the system. | particulars, I will see whether there is 

| any cause for further inquiry. 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD) 
or TRADE (Mr. GeEraLD Baxrour,! Parcels Post for Agricultural Products. 
Leeds, Central): The correspondence) Mr. LAMBERT: [ beg to ask the 


with the railway companies on this| Postmaster General if he will consider 
| 
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the advisability of instituting a cheap 
parcels post for perishable agricultural 
products. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : The 
question of instituting a special parcel 
post for agricultural products has been 
considered on more than one occasion ; 
but the difficulties surrounding it are so 
great that it has not hitherto been found 
possible to adopt any such scheme. This 
is, however, one of the questions which 
I propose to examine afresh as soon as 
I have leisure to do so. 


Penalties for Illegal Trawling. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, in view of the fact that the 
maximum penalty imposed on the mas- 
ters of trawlers for trawling within the 
three mile limit is fixed at £100, will the 
Secretary for Scotland consider the ex- 
pediency of taking steps to so increase 
the penalty as to makei deterrent. 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. | 


GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): The Sec- 
retary for Scotland cannot at present 
come under any promise to propose legis- 
lation on the subject. 


Trish Land—Second Term Rents. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : | 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he | 
can state the number of second term | 
rents fixed in the several Provinces of | 
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Questions. 


the number of families and of persons 
wholly or partially boycotted in the 
several provinces of Ireland; and how 
many of such cases are due to agrarian 
questions. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The figures for 
the 30th November will not be available 
for a fewdays. But on the 31st Octo- 
ber there were 42 cases, comprising 243 
persons who were totally or partially 
boycotted throughout Ireland. The dis- 
tribution, by provinces, was as follows: 
—Ulster, 2 cases, 4 persons; Leinster, 
nil ; Connaught, 21 cases, 120 persons; 
Munster, 19 cases, 119 persons. Of 
these, 40 cases, affecting 229 persons, 
are due to causes of an agrarian nature. 
The latter figures include one case (11 
persons) of total boycotting in Con- 
naught, and three cases (16 persons) of 
total boycotting in Munster. In addi- 
| tion, there were, at the end of October, 
/150 cases of minor boycotting or 
attempts to boycott, aifecting 673 
persons. The gross totals on that date 
were, therefore, 192 cases and 916 
persons. On the occasion of a debate in 
fee House, on the 17th April last, I 
stated that there were, at that date, 318 
| cases of boycotting, involving some 1,500 
persons. 





Ogilby Estate, Co, Tyrone. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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Ireland between the 31st March and the | tenant of Ireland whether, seeing that the 
31st October last, and the average reduc- | Ogilby Estate, county Tyrone, has been 
tions on the amount of the rent fixed | in the Landed Estates Court since the year 


for the first time. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY For IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpHam, Dover): The 
number fixed by the Land Commission 
in Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, and 
Munster, respectively, was 1,913, 557, 
609, and 620 ; the percentages of reduc- 
tions were 23°], 15°8, 20°8, and 17. 
In Civil Bill Courts, the number fixed by 
Provinces, in the same order, was 51, 17, 
90, and 269; the percentages of reduc- 
tion were 20°1, 17°4, 17°6, and 19°1. 


Boycotting Statistics. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I heg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can give 


| 1882, he can state whether any progress 
'as to the sale to the tenants has been 
/ made. 
} 
| Mr. WYNDHAM: I called for a 
‘report on this question on Tuesday, but 
| so far have not received it. In February 
| last I was informed that the delay in the 
| settlement of the rental on the estate was 
‘due solely to the action of two or 
three tenants who had resisted the claims 
| of the remaining tenants to certain rights 
|of turbary. 1 was also informed that 


|a notice was about to be served on the 
‘former requiring them to state their 
‘objections, which would be adjudicated 
‘upon by the Land Judge and the settle- 
| ment of the rental proceeded with. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Has the court 
any power to compela refractory minority 


on a large estate to accept terms of agree- 
ment ? 


Question:. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I do not think so. 


Ardglass Labourers’ Cottages. 


Mr. WOOD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Agriculture was responsible for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. J. M. Gillies as bee- 
instructor, and made personal inquiries 
into his fitness ; and what action have the 
Department taken on the representations 
they have received from the Irish Bee- 
keepers’ Association about this appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The appointment 
was made by the Department in the 


Ireland if his attention has been called | exercise of the powers conferred upon it 
to applications made to the Downpatrick | by the Act of 1899. The Department is 
Rural District Council for labourers’ | satisfied as to the fitness of Mr. Gillies 
cottages in the district of Ardglass ; and | for the post. No representations have 
will he explain the cause of delay in the| been made to it by the Association 





erection of these cottages. 
Mr. WYNDHAM: In April the Local | 
Government Board made a Provisional | 
Order authorising the erection of seven- | 
teen cottages in the Downpatrick rural | 
district, including three in the Division | 
of Ardglass. The Order became absolute | 
in July. Negotations between the 
Council and the owners and occupiers | 
in respect to the compensation payable | 
to the latter for their interests in the | 
lands to be acquired have broken down | 
in many cases, and an application is about | 
to be made to the Board to appoint an | 
arbitrator. | 


Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts. 
Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to | 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has | 
received from Rural Councils resolutions | 
complaining of the complications in the 
working of the Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts ; 
and whether he intends to introduce 
legislation to promote their simplification. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No recent repre- 
sentations have been received. The 
extent to which the Government was 
prepared to go in this Session is indicated 
in the Amendments which I have put 
down to the Bill of the hon. Member for 
South Louth. I cannot give any under- 
taking in respect to next year beyond a 
promise of careful consideration in con- 
nection with the Land Bill I intend to 
introduce. 


| named. 


Mr. TULLY: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the experts of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association are satisfied that Mr. 
Gillies has no qualifications for this post ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No such represen- 
tations have reached me. Ina matter of 
this kind I am prepared to support the 
action of the Department. 


Mr. TULLY: His only qualification is 
that he was on the staff of the Freeman’s 
Journal. 


Complaint against Dublin Police. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Commissioner of 
Police has directed an inquiry into the 
action of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
in locking up without any authority from 
the owners the premises situated at 39, 
Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, on the 
27th November; and what explanation 
has been offered by the police authorities 
to the gentleman who was affected by 
this action. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The culprit—if, 
indeed, blame attaches to anyone—was 
not a member of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, but the caretaker of the 
premises. It was a constable, however, 
who procured the ladder by means of 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
South Donegal descended to the street, 


|/and who received the thanks of the 


| latter for the trouble he had taken. 


Glasnevin Lectures on Bee-keeping. 
Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief , 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland, whether the Vice President of | 


Prison Treatment of Irish Members. 


Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland whether he can state if any 
Members of Parliament sentenced to 
imprisonment under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act have been 
obliged to perform prison tasks such as 
washing prison clothes. 


- Business of 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No, Sir. This 
charge was made in an aggravated form 
on the 27th October by an hon.: Member 
in this House.t It was couched in 
language which admitted of no inter- 
pretation other than that during my 
tenure of office as Chief Secretary an 
hon. Member had been obliged to per- 
form a peculiarly degrading task in 
prison. It was so understood at the 
time, and could not have been under- 
stood to mean anything else, for the 
hon. Member who preferred it added 
that the Prime Minister under the old 
Coercion Act would have shrunk from 
what he called “‘a new way of stretching 
political opponents on the rack.” To that 
charge I give an absolute and unqualified 
denial. 


Mre TULLY: Had the Member for 
Cork any authority for stating that he 
had to wash dirty linen in gaol or else- 
where ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Rock Angus Lighthouse. 

Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will explain why 
the Irish Lights Board have not yet 
lighted the lighthouse on the Rock 
Angus ; and whether the Lights Board 
has prepared any estimate of the cost of 
the leading lights that would be required ; 
and, if so, to what it would amount. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As I have 
already stated in reply to previous Ques- 
tions, the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
have explained that they are unable to 
advise the lighting of Rock Angus unless 
an extensive system of lights to guide 
vessels up the Lough to the anchor- 
ages of Audley and Cross Roads was 
adopted in conjunction with it. As such 


a scheme of lighting would, in the opinion | 


of the Commissioners, be solely for the 
benefit of local trade, they are unable to 





+ See (4) Debates, exiii., 904. 
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the House. 


recommend that it should be carried into 
effect at the expense of the (General 
Lighthouse Fund, and consequently they 
have not caused any estimates to be pre- 
pared. 


Water Gas in Dublin. 

Mr. TULLY:1 beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether his 
attention has been called to the deaths 
from gas poisoning in the City of Dublin ; 
and can he give the percentage of water 
gas used in Dublin as an admixture ; and 
what is the proportion of water gas 
allowed in English towns. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has not been called to any death 
from gas poisoning in Dublin. According 
to the Return made by the Alliance and 
Dublin Gas Consumers’ Company for 
1901 the maximum proportion in which 
carburetted water gas was supplied by 
that Company in admixture with coal 
gas during that year was 39 per cent. 
There is no statutory restriction on the 
proportion of water gas which may be 
supplied in any part of the United King- 
dom. The proportions in which water 
gas is actually used in various English 
towns are given in the Annual Return 
presented to Parliament. 


Mr. TULLY: Cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman give the proportion in English 
terms ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
hon. Gentleman will refer to the Return, 
he will be able to see for himself. 


Galway as a Transatlantic Port. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
has received any representations in 
favour of Galway being made a trans- 
atlantic port for the new ocean service 
between this country and Canada ; and 
if,so, what steps does he propose to take 
in the matter. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Board of Trade have received no repre- 
sentations in the matter to which the 
hon. Member refers. 








BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Str H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
May I ask what the 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER and FIRST} (2.40.) Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. | (Dundee) asked the Deputy-Chairman 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.) : On Monday | whether he would be in order in moving 
and subsequent days weshall go on with | to report Progress, so as to give the 
the London Water Bill. Government an opportunity of stating 


their intentions as to the progress of the 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the | measure. 

right hen. Gentleman yet been able to 

allocate a day for the consideration ofthe! *[yx DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN said he 
Shipping Combine Agreements, in pursu- | should have to rule that such a Motion 
anceof he undertaking givenin hisname | would be out of order under Standing 
by the President of the Board of Trade ? | Order 23, which gave to theSpeaker or 
._, | Chairman the right to decline to accept a 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think | Motion if he considered it an abuse of 


that the necessary Papers are laid, but I' the Rules of the House. 
will inquire. | 





.,.|. Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 

Mr. T .W. RUSSELL : Does the right | he would like to state his reasons for 
hon. Gentleman propose to take the Local | desiring to make the Motion. The 
Government ({reland) No. 2 Bill, and | Bill was duly resumed at the end ofa 
when ? very long, exhausting and tedious 
., , session, and they were almost at the 
user ‘ egg T am afraid h beginning of a i long, very difficult 
rumag 4 hy an b to — little and very complicated Bill. It was a Bill 
ae ae Te Se ree exceeding in length, and in some respects 
—— ‘not far inferior in importance, to the 


Mr. TULLY: Ithought the right hon. | Education Bill on which they had 
Gentleman fixed a date at the request of Janse engaged for so we — re “ 
the hee. Momber for Mid-Lanerk. who | contained fifty-two Clauses, and five or 
cnidl te semsomntad tedlend | six Schedules, many of them involving 

P | questions of large importance. The Bill 
| dealt also with property to the value of 


BETTING. | many millions sterling, and that touched 
Ordered, That a message be sent to | very closely the interests of many millions 
the Lords, to request that their Lord- | of people. 
ships will be pleased t i 
Shae Hanes eee ct eee wate 60! = #Tus DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I shall 


this House a copy of the Report from | : 
PS a have to rule the Motion out of order 


the Select Committee appointed by their | . : 
Lordships on Betting, with the proceed- | under Standing Order 35. 


ings of the Committee, minutes of evi- : Tx 2 ON. Wi 
dence, ete.—(Mr. Attorney General.) | Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Will 


| you please read the Rule ? 
*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Yes, it 
is as follows :— 


“That, if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a 
Committee of the whole House, shall be of 





NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
Report from the Select Committee, | 
with Minutes of Evidence and an Ap- | 
pendix, brought up, and read [Inquiry | 


not completed | 4 | opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to | a Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, 
be printed [No. 387. | | or that the Chairman do report Progress, or do 


| leave the Chair, is an abuse of the Rules of the 
ilar ae ian is " | House, he may forthwith put the Question there- 
LONDON W =  ateaamaceaiciaals | upon from the Chair, or he may decline to pro- 


| pose the Question thereupon to the House.” 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : [sub- 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee). ‘mit that this Motion is not an abuse of 
|Mr. Jevrreys (Hampshire, N.) in the | the Rules of the House. Nothing is fur- 
Chair. } | ther from my intention than to be guilty 


of any abuse of the Rules of the House. 
Clause 1— I really do want the House to have an 
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opportunity of considering whether under 
the extraordinary circumstances of this 
Bill we shall go on with it. 
know what are the intentions of the 
Government in regard to the future of 
the Bill, and how long it is proposed 
to sit. 1 think you should hear my 
reasons before you decide to refuse the 
Motion. 


*THeE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
Committee has already taken the Bill 
into consideration. It is a very unusual 
step to report Progress at this stage, and 
I must decline to accept such a Motion. 
I must rule it out of order. In regard to 
the first Amendment on the Paper, its 


right place is on the Schedule, and I, 


therefore rule that out of order. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) failed to understand 


why the Amendment could not be taken. 


It referred to the Municipal Corpora- | 


tions Act, and surely the question of 
whether the appointment should be 
annual or triennial could be raised 
on the Clause itself instead of on the 
Schedule. He might point out that the 
rizht hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill had himself already taken out the 


bulk of one Schedule and put it into | 


the Clause, and surely it was competent 


for other hon. Members to/7follow his | 


example. 


THE 
oF TRADE (Mr. Waiter Lone, Bristol, 
S.): What | have done has been in ac- 
cordance with an arrangement made for 


the convenience ot the House generally, | 


in order that an opportunity might be 
given to debate the general question. 
‘There was a clear understanding that 
if, in the interests of the draftsman- 
ship of the Bill it was found more con- 
venient to replace the words in the 
Schedule, I should be at liberty to do so. 
With regard to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, may I point out that the condi- 
tions governing elections are contained in 
the Schedule of the Act. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON admitted that 
what had been done had been for the 
general convenience of the House, but his 
point was that it was equally in order for 
any hon. Member to make a similar pro- 
posal. 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 


{COMMONS} 
| *Tur DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: It could 


We want to. 


PRESIDENT OF tHE BOARD | 


Water Bill. 


only be done by general agreement of the 
House and with the consent of the Chair- 
man. As to the next Amendments, 
those of the hon. Members for Hoxton 
and Dundee are also in the wrong 
place. The former comes under sub- 
Section 5 of the Clause, and the latter 
belongs to the 4th Schedule. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Poplar is 
out of place, because the Committee has 
already decided that the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman should be appointed by 
the Board. The first Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cleveland is also a 


‘question for the 4th Schedule. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby): In the absence of the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell, I beg 
to move the Amendment standing in 
his name. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: I accept that. 


Amendment proposed— 
“In page 1, line 22, to leave out ‘ap- 
pointed’ and insert ‘elected.’”—(Mr. Corric 


Grant.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said he 


‘wished to propose a further Amend- 
ment to secure that the election 
should be made by the Councils, 


and he hoped the President of the Local 
Government Board would favourably con- 
\sider that point. The object was to 
/secure that membership of the Water 
| Board should be restricted to the county 
constituent authorities. The list contained 
in the Amendment of the right hon- 
Gentleman embraced a great number of 
authorities in the suburbs of London, but 
a great many others were excluded, and 
there had been no explanation given why 
some were included and others were not. 
| There were five counties interested in the 
Bill outside London, and each of these 
| had its own County Council, and hethought 
_it would be wise to leave it to those bodies 
| to select the members of the Board. 


| 

| 

| Amendment proposed— 
| “In page 1, line 22, after the word 
is appointed,’ to insert the words ‘from among 
| their own members.’ ”—(Mr Lough). 


| Mr. WALTERLONG said it was very 


difficult to argue the Amendment at this 
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stage ofthe Bill, andthe moving of it was 
not an altogether fair acceptance of the 
arrangement he entered into for the) 
convenience of the Committee and of | 
hon. Members on both sides, to bring 
out of the Schedule the words that. 
now stood in his name, so that they might 
at once approach the consideration of the 
important question of the method of | 
appointing the new Board. The hon. 
Member had not advanced any argu- 
ments on behalf of his Amendment, | 
because he was reserving them for the 
debate on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North-West Wilts. But if 
the Amendment were adopted it would 
dispose of the whole question at once, 
by destroying the scheme of the Bill. 
He should follow the example of the hon. 
Member and reserve his arguments also 
for the real Amendment on which, by 
common consent, it had been agreed to 
discuss this very important point. 


Mr. LOUGH said he had only moved 
because other Amendments had been 
ruled out of order, and he wanted to pro- 
tect himself. [He was quite prepared to 
discuss the whole point on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North- 
West Wilts, and begged leave, therefore, 
to withdraw his own Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WALTER LONG then said he 
would movethe Amendment standing in 
his name without comment, except to say 
that it had undergone one slight change 
since it first appeared on the Paper, inas- 
much as the district of Foot’s Cray, which 
was a rural district when the Bill was 
introduced, had since been made an urban 
district. As it had been agreed that the 
question should be discussed on the 
Amendment of which the hon. Member 
for North-West Wilts had given notice, 
he would defer stating the reasons of the 
Government for the proposal. 


Amendment proposed, 


‘In page 1, line 22, to leave out the words 
from the word ‘appointed,’ to end of sub- 
section, and insert the words ‘as follows :— | 
‘Ten by the London County Council ; two by 
the Common Councii of the City ; two by the | 
Council of each of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
of Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, St. 
Pancras, Stepney, and Westminster ; one by 
the Council of each of the other Metropolitan 
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Boroughs; one by the County Council of 
Essex ; two by the Council of the Borough of 
West Ham ; one by the Council of the Urban 
District of East ; one by the Council of 
the Urban District of Leyton; one by the 
Council of the Urban District of Waltham- 
stow; one by the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of Buckhurst Hill, Chingford, Lough- 
ton, Waltham Holy Cross, Wanstead, and 
Woodford; one by the County Council of 
Kent; one by the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of Beckenham, Bromley, Chislehurst, 
and Penge ; one by the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of Bexley, Dartford, Erith, and 
Foot’s Cray ; one by the County Council of 
Middlesex ; one by the Council of the Urban 
District of Tottenham ; one by the Council of 
the Urban District of Willesden; one by the 
Council of the Borough of Ealing and the 
Councils of the Urban Districts of Acton and 
Chiswick ; one by the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of Brentford, Hampton, Hampton 
Wick, Hanwell, Heston and Isleworth, Sun- 
bury, Teddington, and Twickenham ; one by the 
Councils of the Urban Districts of Edmonton, 
Enfield, and Southgate; one by the Councils of 
the Urban Districts of Hornsey and Wood 
Green ; one by the County Council of Surrey ; 
one by the Council of the Borough of 
Kingston and the Councils of the Urban 
Districts of East and West Molesey, Esher and 
the Dittons, Ham and Surbiton ; one by the 
Councils of the Urban Districts of Barnes, the 
Maldens and Coombe, and Wimbledon ; one 
by the County Council of Hertfordshire ; 
three by the Conservators of the River 
Thames ; one by the Lee Conservancy Board.’” 


| —(Mr. Walter Long.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON expressed 
surprise at the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman in not giving the reasons 
of the Government for their proposal. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said it was 
distinctly a part of the understanding 
to which the hon. Gentleman was a 
party, that he should put his Amend- 
ment down to afford an opportunity of 
discussing the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North-West Wilts. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said he could 
not agree with that. Theagreement they 
came to was this. It was quite obvious 
that it was desirable to have at once a 
general discussion on what was after all 
the main part of the Bill,‘instead of defer- 
ring it until the schedule was reached. 
He did not see why under the circum- 
stances the debate should be confined to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for North-West Wilts. Surely they were 
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entitled to discuss the general pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman before 
they dealt with particular Amendments 
which would very much restrict the 
field of debate. Why had not the right 
hon. Gentleman explained the reasons for 
their proposal ? 


Mr. WALTER LONG: I gave my 
reasons at full length on the Motion for 
the Second Reading. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said he had 
read the speeches, but could find no argu- 
ment in favour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition. Seeing that six months 
had elapsed since the matter was last dis- 
cussed, it would have been only courteous 
to the Committee to recapitulate some of 
the arguments in favour of this extra- 
ordinary proposal. He rose chiefly, 
however, to protest against any attempt 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
to confine the Committee to a particular 
alternative proposal to the general scheme. 
Surely that scheme could stand or fall on 
its merits, if it had any, but to confine 
the discussion to a particular proposal 
was not treating the Committee fairly. 


Sirk H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) thought some reply 
should be made to his hon. friend. Lon- 
don Members had a right to arrange their 
own affairs, and he interposed simply as 
amicus curie. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to an understanding, but an 
understanding between individual groups 
of Members did not bind the Committee. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said that with 
his long experience the right hon. Gentle- 
man would doubtless agree that an under- 
standing arrived at across the floor of the 
House by the Minister responsible for 
and the opponents of a Bill was binding. 
He could have declined to give the Com- 
mittee the opportunity they now had of 
discussing the proposal—he could have 
adhered to the Bill as drafted, but in 
order to meet the convenience of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and the Committee 
generally, he undertook to bring these 
words out of the schedule and put them 
into Clause 1, on the understanding that 
the debate should arise on his hon. friend’s 
Amendment. 


sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
agreed that the transference of the pro- 
posal from the schedule to Clause 1 was a 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


{COMMONS} 
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great improvement for the purposes of 
regular and reasonable debate. But the 
question then arose whether, the scheme 
having been thus brought forward in 
order that it might be fully discussed, the 
Committee were not entitled to debate 
that scheme at large with all possible 
alternatives to it. Were they to wait 
until a particular Amendment had been 
moved, and then be confined to the 
alternative between the Government 
proposal and that of the Amendment ! 
Outsiders like himself were entitled to 
hear the general question stated and dis- 
cussed. There were a host of alternatives 
to the Government plan, such as that a 
Government department should manage 
the whole business, and therefore it was 
most important that the Committee should 
be given a reasonable opportunity of 
discussing the general question. He 
suggested that the right hon. Gentleman 
should re-state to the House, as no one 
was more capable of doing, the reasons 
for his scheme, and allow the Committee 
to argue the point to their satisfaction. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been present 
when the question was before discussed 
he would haye understood the reason 
which led him to adopt the course he 
had taken. According to Hansurd, 
he used the following words : 

“The Committee must clearly understand 
that if I adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, there. should not be a debate on 
this question over and over again.” 

It was a matter of perfect indifference 
to him whether he stated the general 
reasons in favour of the Government 
scheme now or on the Amendment, 
when the first direct attack was made. 
He would have to state those reasons 
either now or later ; he was prepared to 
defend his scheme at the proper time ; 
and it was solely in the interest of the 
Committee that he thought it would 
have been better to make his speech on 
the Amendment rather than have to 
say, in reply to the mover of the Amend- 
ment—* I have already made my speech, 
and have nothing left to say. Having 
endeavoured to justify my scheme, I 
have only to ask the Committee to reject 
the Amendment.” To adopt the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition would be to 
delay the progress of the Bill, and that 
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he was not prepared to do. He had 
nothing to add to his remarks on the 
Second Reading. As he then stated, the 
scheme of representation adopted by the 
Government included the London County 
Council, the Metropolitan Boroughs, the 
adjoining County Councils, and the 
Urban District Councils. The Rural 
District Councils were not included, but 
were given power to receive and a right 
to obtain water. They were given no 
representation and no obligation with 
regard to rating was laid upon them. 
The Government had selected the Metro- 
politan Boroughs because they were the 
sanitary authorities of London; the 
Urban District Councils, because they 
were the sanitary authorities of districts 
surrounding London ; the London 
County Council, because it was the 
central body of London, and had long 
taken an interest in the question ; and 
the Councils of the adjoining counties, 
because there were rural districts which 
had a right to some representation which 
they did not get through the Urban 
District Councils, and because in some 
of the surrounding districts were to be 


found the sources which supplied London. | 


There ought to be on the governing 
body a general representation of all the 
interests concerned. The whole case had 
been put with admirable clearness by 


his hon. friend the Member for Exeter, | 


who, as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee, in addressing the House, stated 
that— 


‘The principle of the scheme is the repre- | 


sentation on the governiog body of all the 
interests concerned.” 

This was the only proposal for dealing 
with the London water question which 
had ever found general acceptance 
among the people concerned. When five 
or six months ago he referred to the 
Metropolitan Boroughs as being favour 
able to the scheme, he was speaking of 
what he knew only by general report, 
but he knew it more authoritatively 
now. The Municipalities valued the re- 
presentation given them because 
they took an active interest, not only 
in London as a whole, but in their 
individual boroughs, and because they 
found in the scheme a recognition of 
their rights as representing the citizens 
of metropolitan boroughs, and London 
generally.} 
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( As tothe objection that the body was 
'toolarge, he had stated it would be 
impossible to carry out the principle he 
had laid down if the number were 
reduced. He had tried in vain every 
method for reducing the size in the 
belief that it might be better if the body 
were somewhat smaller -— although he 
fully thought there would be plenty of 
work for all the members to do. He 
started on the principle that London, 
though not necessarily the London 
County Council, should have a majority 
on the new body, and London found its 
representation in the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. The moment that principle 
was departed from either the superiority 
of London on the body would be des- 
troyed, or the proportion between 
London and the outside areas interfered 
with. Under the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, London had a majority on the 
governing body, while at the same time 
what he believed was a fair and strict 
proportion of representation was given 
to the surrounding districts. The 
scheme embodied in the Bill was, in his 
opinion, not only the best, but the only 
practicable scheme which could be 
carried into law, because any attempt to 
force through a scheme against the will 
of a great majority of the people of 
London and the surrounding areas 
would fail. These were the grounds on 
| which the scheme had been put into the 
Bill. He had given these reasons on the 
Second Reading of the measure, and had 
proposed to state them on his hon. 
friend’s Amendment, but in deference to 
_the wish of the Leader of the Opposition 
_he now repeated them. That being so, 
| he hoped he would not be again accused 
|of want of courtesy if, when dealing 
| with various amendments, he declared 
that he had already stated the grounds 
on which the proposal of the Bill was 
made and the reasons why he thought it 
should be supported. 


*(3.15.) Mr. LOUGH said that with 
the greatest deference to the right hon. 
Gentleman he must bear with them at 
this stage. The President of the Local 
Government Board had repeated the 
reasons he put forward upon the 
Second Reading for proposing this 
extraordinary body, but he thought 
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they were most inadequate. The/|they had had before, and the Govern- 
Committee ought not to be treated | ment were trying tothrust it down the 
in this way, because hon. Members| throat of the House of Commons. In 
could not remember what was/1891 they had the Report of the Com- 
said upon the Second Reading. He mission presided over by Lord Ridley, 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman | and it recommended a Committee of 
would reconsider his attitude and| thirty or thirty-five members. Com- 
give some stronger reasons for this | missions and Committees had sat since 
propesal or else leave it to the jon this question and they all agreed 
Committee to decide whether such an | that the body should be about half the 
extraordinary body as was now proposed | size of the one now proposed. Where 
ought to be accepted or not. The prin-|did the right hon. Gentleman get hold 
ciple adopted in this proposal was that | of this plan for placing the number 
certain bodies outside and inside London | at seventy-three ? Those who opposed 
should be represented, and having | this proposal got their principle from the 
adopted the principle the right hon.| results of careful examinations and 
Gentleman said it could not be carried | recommendations made by Committees 
out except by such an Amendment as he! and Royal Commissions and _ the 
had moved. The body suggested was House of Commons itself. When 
both impracticable and unworkable, and this proposal to make the number 
he should have liked to have heard some seventy-three went to the Joint Com- 
further reasons for its number and special | mittee which had considered this Bill, 
construction. It consisted of seventy- they treated it with contempt and 
three members, fifteen to be appointed scorn. By a majority of six to three the 
by the various County Councils, ten by Committee sent this Bill back, and told 
the London County Council, and five | the right hon. Gentleman to bring up a 
by the others. One of the boroughs working body of about thirty or thirty- 
was to have two members, certain urban five members. 
districts five, and the Borough Councils | 
of London thirty-six. Then certain urban! What did the right hon. Gentleman 
districts which worked jointly appointed qo? He caused a communication to be 
nine, and the Thames and Lea Con- made to the Committee to the effect 
servancies four members, making a total | that the Government had received the 
of seventy-one. That was the body as | decision with profound - regret. Surely 
contained in the Bill when it left the that was an extraordinary course to 
Committee. They had since added a take. Why did the Government refuse 
Chairman and V ice-Chairman to be to adopt the decision of the Committee 
appointed by the right hon. Gentleman | The principle of the Bill would not be 
himself, and so they arrived at seventy- involved by reducing the size of the 
three. | body. The object of the Bill was to buy 
The first thing he suggested was that! out the water companies and entrust 
this body was far too numerous to do its | the water supply to a suitable body to 
work properly. The right hon. Gentle-| manage. Many representatives of the 
man treated this question as if it had | water companies sat upposite, and they 
never been thought of before, and as if | could not be interested in the number 
Parliament and Royal Commissions had of this body, although they were in- 
never dealt with it. It had been | terested in getting a fair price fixed for 
examined carefully by Royal Commis-| the undertakings beforethey were taken 
sions and Committees, and it had been|over. The right hon. Gentleman said 
discussed frequently during the last tenor | there was great difficulty about altering 
twelve years. Hiscomplaint was that for the constitution of the Water Board 
twelve years certain principles had been | now, because it had been accepted by 
accepted by every Committee and Com-/| those bodies who were interested in it. 
mission, and by the House of Commons, | The Kent authorities had asked that 
and now the right hon. Gentleman sud- they might be struck out of the Bill, and 
denly brought forward a new proposal | already many outside counties had made 
which had no authority behind it, and/a similar request. The same demand 
which was entirely different to anything | had been made on behalf of Middlesex, 


Mr. Lough. 
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tion of the Water Board had not been 
accepted at all unanimously. 


He thought it was an extraordinary 
statement to say that this proposal had 
been received with universal favour. 
The only favourable evidence before the 
Committee was that given by two 
gentlemen from the Local Government 
Board, but they had not much weight 
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Government Board showed the respect 
with which the right hon. Gentleman felt 


| disposed to treat the body himself. The 
| Chairman and the Vice-Chairman were 


to be sent in from outside. The result 
would be that there would be two officials 
at the head of the body. and the other 
members would not have a proper sense 
of responsibility for the great duties 
they would have to perform on behalf of 
the citizens of London. They would 








against some of the authorities who gave | : 
evidence against this scheme. Witnesses | be mere tools in the hands of these two 
came before the Committee from all the | gentlemen. That was an extraordinary 
great cities, including Glasgow, Liver-| Proposal. He did not think the right 
pool, Manchester, and Edinburgh, and | hon. Gentleman had treated the House 
they all expressed the opinion that it With much respect in the way he had 
was extremely undesirable to have such brought forward this proposal. He 
a large body if they wanted the work hoped the House would take the oppor- 
well done. Nearly all the evidence | tunity which the Amendment would 
went to show that they ought not | give of considering the matter, and if it 
to have a body of the size now did so he felt sure it would arrive at the 
proposed. It would not be difficult to conclusion that the proposed body was 
give a smaller representation. Instead | 20t one that ought to be appointed. 

of thirty-six members for the metropolitan | 

boroughs there might be eight or ten,| Mir. COHEN (Islington. E.) said 
and this result could be arrived at by the hon. Member who had just 
grouping them. If the Committee spoken had not told them anything 
thought that this body was unwieldy which they had not heard before. He 
and represented divergent interests, then thought the Committee would be 
the Committee should not hesitateto press | addressing themselves to a more business- 
upon the Government the desirability like solution of the problem now before 
of modifying the number even now. them if they proceeded as speedily as 
There was another feature. which was possible to the consideration of the 
even worse. The proposed board would Amendment of which the hon. Member 
consist not only of a great number of | for North-West Wilts had given notice. 
people, but of the representatives of a | 

great number of bodies. It would Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
represent the County Councils and_}fordshire, Lichfield) said that one of the 
Borough Councils inside and outside of things which he did not like about the 
London. It was perfectly clear that | proposal of the Government was that the 
those bodies would have no common number of the Board would be so great 
interest. Any experience which the that the influence of theindividual repre- 
House have had of such bodies was | sentative would be infinitesimal unless 
against the setting up of another. The | he was something very much superior 
indirect representation given to London | to the ordinary representative sent up 
was merely the resurrection of the| from the district. As a rule he would 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and _| not be able to make his influence felt or 
nobody would say that board worked | his voice heard in such a large assembly. 
well when it existed. It seemed to him | If this body was to be so large the 
an extraordinary thing that the Govern- | ordinary individual would be practically 
ment should propose to practically set up | out-classed as well as out-numbered, and 
again a body which had been so dis- it would be better to give the districts 
credited as that board was. The fact | protection in other ways than by a mere 
that an Amendment had already been | nominal representative on a body of this 
passed placing the new Board practically | size. He saw from the Amendment that 
under the control of the Local Govern- | some places were left out. Personally he 
ment Board, and giving the power to; thought it was a pity that all places 
appoint the first Chairman to the Local) should not be represented so far as 
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possible, but it was better to leave them 
out altogether than to give them a false 
representation. He considered that the 
appointment of a very small number to 
represent those vast districts would be a 
false representation entirely. He would 
mention three cases in regard to which 
he had the figures. The Urban Districts 
of East Ham, Leyton, and Walthamstow, 
had each a population of about 100,000, 
and they were each to have one repre- 
sentative. That might be quite right 
for the present, but these districts 
were doubling every ten years, and, there- 
fore, they would be grossly under- 
represented in the course of a few years. 
He felt quite confident that the pro- 
tection these districts would receive by so 
small a representation on so large a 
board would not be sufficient. Repre- 
sentations had been made to the right 
hon. Gentleman through Committees of 
this House and through bodies outside 
that so large a body as one consisting of 
seventy-three members would not bea 
good working body. His hon. friend had 
said that the water companies did 
not care what the number was. He was 
quite sure that they would prefer a large 
body because they would be better able 
to drive a hard bargain. With a small 
body consisting of men who took a keen 
interest in the business of the Board, the 
public interest would be better looked 
after than by a Board of seventy-three. 
Whatever was done, do not let them have 
a resurrection of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. All sorts of local boards had 
been tried in all parts of the country, 
but never had there been such an egre- 
gious failure as the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. [Cries of “ No.”] Those who 
remembered the work they did, and the 
cost of it would bear him out. [Cries of 
“No.”] He gathered that there were 
some admirers left of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He did not think that 
those Gentlemen who had such admiration 
for the shade of that body that had 
passed would wish to raise it again to 
manage their own affairs. Perhaps they 
would like it to manage the water supply of 
London and neighbourhood, and perhaps 
the water directors would like them to 
deal with. He hoped they would have a 


body more practical and business-like, 
more in touch with the people who were 
Mr. Courtenay Warner. 


{COMMONS} 
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to be supplied, and less interested in large 
money-making concerns than that body 
was. 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (lIslin gon 
N.) said he represented two interests. He 
was a water company director and a Lon- 
don Member of Parliament. He shouid like 
to say one or two words as to the forma- 
tion of the new body. He entirely re- 
pudiated the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Lichfield Division, that the 
directors of the water companies wished 
to drive any bargain at all. They 
wished to have what was fair and rea- 
sonable. He personally thought that 
London might regret what was now 
proposed by the Bill. The cost might be 
very large, and it was extremely likely 
that in years to come it might be realised 
that it would have been better to compel 
the companies to do the work under the 
penalties which could have been imposed 
upon them in the event of their refusal 
or failure. But London had made up its 
mind to buy up the water companies, 
and as a London Member he desired that 
the body appointed to carry out the work 
should be an efficient one in the interest 
of the ratepayers and the water con- 
sumers. He must candidly say that to 
his mind the idea of creating a body of 
seventy-three members brought together 
from all parts, and existing for three 
years, to carry on a business involving 
something like fifty millions sterling, was 
not his idea of the way in which the 
work could be done successfully. He 
wished to say this to protect himself 
hereafter if the scheme did not answer, 
and London had to pay dearly for the 
present scheme.. His own view, like 
that of Lord Llandaff’s Committee, was 
that there should be a very much 
smaller body than the Government now 
proposed. Speaking with the knowledge 
of a director who had had to 
do with the finance of one of the 
largest of the water companies, he 
considered that the financial part of 
this great work rendered it desirable 
that a smaller body of efficient men 
should be appointed. He should prefer 
very much a smaller body similar to a 
paid Board to look after this great work. 
This would be one of the largest busi: 
nesses in the country, and his opinion 
was that the work could not be well 
done by such a body as was proposed. 
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If the Chairman of this new body was 
efficient he must become the autocratic 
ruler of the concern. But if he were not 
the whole thing must fall into the hands 
of the paid officials. This scheme repre- 
sented an enormous development of 
municipal trading, and he looked upon 
it with misgiving. Asa London Mem- 
ber he should be glad to see some modi- 
fication of the proposal, but as he had 


the misfortune to be tarred with the | 


brush of being a director he had no right 
to take part in the vote. His only 
object was to protect London from what 
he considered would be a great evil. If 
the Chairman were efficient he 
become an autocrat of this great concern, 
and that he thought might be the best, 


but if he was not a good man, the whole | 


of the thing would fall into the hands of 
the permanent officials. He looked upon 
this development of municipal trading 
with great suspicion, and he objected 
very strongly to any scheme that might 
open itself to municipal corruption. He 
regretted he could not support the 
scheme of the present Bill as regarded 
the formation of the Water Board. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(3.50.) Sir J. DICKSON-POYNDER 
(Wiltshire, Chippenham) said he wished 
to move the omission of the word 
“Ten” in the first line of the Amend- 
ment in order to insert the word 
“ Fourteen.” He submitted this 
Amendment with that amount of reluc- 
tance which must always inspire a 


Member sitting on that side of the | 


House in moving an Amendment to a 
Government Bill. But that reluctance 
was tempered by the conviction that his 
proposal was in the interests of the water 
administration of London, and was far 
preferable to that of the Government. 
His status in moving this Amendment 
might, he said, be considered a somewhat 
slender one. In the first place he was 
not a London Member, and in the second 
place he sat as a representative on the 
London County Council, and the Borough 
Council of his constituency had passed a 
resolution in favour of the proposal of the 
Government. He was, however, perfectly 


willing to face these disabilities because | 
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of the intrinsic merits of the position, and 
| the really overwhelming case that there 
was against this proposal of the Govern- 
| ment. 

He ventured to contend that the 
| principles underlying the Government 
| proposals were unconstitutional. Every 
| Committee and every Commission that 
had previously exhaustively investigated 
this question had _ practically con- 
demned the Government proposal and 
had advocated the identical principle of 
his Amendment. In 1891 Lord Ridley’s 
Committee recommended a scheme on the 
lines of his Amendment ; Mr. Plunkett’s 
| Committee had in 1895 done the same; 


| while in 1899 Lord Llandaff’s Commission 

had advocated the principle of his 
Amendment, and in doingso he condemned 
the principle of a large Board. To come 
to amore recent date, the Joint Committee 
of both Houses, which sat this year, 
arrived at the same conclusion. That 
opinion of the Joint Committee was all 
the more important because it had been 
come to subsequent to the re-arrange- 
ment of London government by the estab- 
lishment of the municipal boroughs. 
Moreover, this Joint Committee was com- 
posed for the most part of Conserva- 
tives, and after listening to all the 
evidence put before them they came to 
a perfectly clear decision, and by an 
overwhelming vote condemned the pro- 
posal of the Government. He would 
not go into the subsequent tergiversations 
of that Committee when they substituted 
another scheme. He knew he was unable 
to allude to the unprecedented and 
extraordinary methods by which those 
tergiversations were influenced and by 
which the first decision of the Joint 
Committee was overturnec. The ruling 
of the Deputy Chairman would not permit 
of his revealing the whole story of that 
transaction. Ifa decision could be taken 
by this Committee on the Government 
proposal and his—which embodied the 
principle of the decision which the 
Joint Committee had come to in its saner 
and uninterfered with moments—he had 
not the slightest doubt that the proposal 
of the Government, which the Joint 
Committee had never really sanctioned, 
would be rejected. 

Now, te come to the main objections 
to this Board, which was to consist 
of seventy-three members, drawn from 
the London County Council, from the 
City Corporation of London, from the 
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London Municipal Corporations, and from { far better than Borough Council represen 
certain outside bodies. His first objection | tation; and, in saying that, he did not 


to such a Board was that it was con- 


structed on a basis of duplicate repre- | 
sentation—which he ventured to say was | 


unprecedented. The system of duplicate 
representation was introduced in order to 
include the Borough Councils ; and having 
included them, it became necessary to 
include the Urban Authority also. The 
County Council had always been recog- 
nised as the water authority for London ; 
and he contended that from the general 
point of view it was also the sanitary 
authority for London. The local bodies 
had not had any dealing in the water 
question, whereas the County Council 
had had dealings with it for many years. 
Under a statute passed by the House of 
Commons it had certain powers ; and had 
investigated the whole question. There- 
fore, the County Council should be 
considered the water authority for 
London, not the subsidiary borough 
authorities. In 1899, before Lord Llan- 
daff’s Commission, the urban authori- 
ties outside London were invited to give 
evidence ; but they replied that they 
knew, or cared, little about the subject ; and 
that they were quite content that county 
authorities should give evidence. Had 
there been any general demand on the 
part of the Borough Councils for repre- 
sentation on the proposed Board ? If 


there had been a loud demand running | 


back for years, he could understand the 
difficulty in which the Government would 
be placed ; though he himself would con- 
sider that to include representatives of 
the Borough Councils with representatives 
of the London County Council would be 
subversive of the existing municipal 
system. Before the Joint Committee only 
fifteen Borough Councils petitioned ; and, 
of these, thirteen petitioned after the 
lst January in the present year, when, 
although the Bill was not introduced, 
the proposed constitution of the Board was 
an open secret. Then the idea was 
brought before them for the first time, 


that they should have representation on , 


the Board. He would ask why, if these 
bodies were to be included, should repre- 
sentatives of the County Council be 
included? That appeared to him to be 


wrong on every principle of local govern- | 


ment, and would be certain to result in a 
conflict of interests. 


County Council representation would be | 
Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, 


It seemed to him that ! 


intend to pass any reflection on the 
Borough Councils, orthe urban authorities. 
They were very important bodies, and 
had extremely important duties to dis- 
charge, but those duties were confined 
to their own areas, and were of a purely 
local character. 

He saw in the proposed Board 
a danger to the whole local govern- 
ment of London; and also a danger 
of confusing duties which related to 
London as a whole, and duties which 
related to its several localities. They 
could not be too careful, in the early 
days of administrative Boards, to 
discriminate carefully between local 
questions, and questions which con- 
cerned London as a whole. If that 
principle were ignored in a complicated 
city such as London, there would he 
small hope that municipal life would be 
conducted on lines compatible with public 
welfare. To emphasize that point he 
would make one quotation from an 
authority which he did not think could 
be impugned by hon. Members on that 
side. Lord Salisbury, in a speech he de- 
livered in 1894, said— 

“Tam told that there are certain subjects 
which it is necessary that a central body 
should conduct and control. I quite admit 
that there are such subjects. They are prin- 
cipally connected with the main drainage of 
the Metropolis, with the management of the 
river which flows through this city, and, if 
you will, with the water supply. In fact, 
with those matters which depend upon the 
natural law that water will run down and will 
not runup. All these things, which depend 
upon thosenatural laws, are necessarily brought 
under a central management, but if that 
management were duplicated or were multi- 
plied it would cause confusion.” 

It was contended by the advocates of the 
Board that the supply of water was a 
local question. He contended most 
strongly that it was not a local question in 
London ; it was essentially a universal ques- 
tion. If it had been local it would have 
been one of the very matters which 
would have been given to each individual 
Borough Council and urban authority. 
He would ask the Committee to consider 
the analogy of the main drainage scheme 
of London at present. It was very little 
heard of because it was carried out most 
satisfactorily by one small central com- 
mittee. Indeed, so satisfactory was the 
work of that committee that outside 
authorities had asked to be allowed to 
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come under its administration. He him- 
self could not see very much difference 
or distinction between extracting foul 
water from a house and putting pure 
water into it. What had been done by a 
small committee in the one direction could 
be done by a small committee in the other 
direction. He did not wish the Com- 
mittee to imagine that he advocated, or 
had ever advocated, that the County 
Council should be the sole administrative 
authority for water in London. He had 
always opposed that proposal ; and when 
the Committee investigated the only 


possible alternative—the severance—it | 


was found to be impossible and imprac- 
ticable. 


Once the central principle of local 
government in London was grasped, the 
problem, complex as it seemed, became 
simple. That principle was contained 
under three heads. The first related to 
matters concerning London as a county 
which should be under the central 
authority of London. The second 
referred to matters relating solely to a 
locality without overlapping in any way, 


which were dealt with by the Borough | 


Councils. Then the rapid development 
of London beyond its artificial boundaries 
necessitated a third system of local 
government, viz.,a Board; and in that 
matter he contended mos: strongly that 
the Board must be drawn, not from the 
subsidiary authorities, butfromthecounty 
authorities. The Water Board was a very 
fair example of the last mentioned form of 
government. In order to carry out its 
work in a far-sighted manner it would 
be necessary, from time to time, to 
transact work in a particular locality 
for the benefit of other localities. That 
was always extremely unpopular in the 
locality concerned. It might be a case 
of drains, storage, or reservoirs; and if 
representatives of that locality were on 
the Board, their primary idea would be 
the interests of their own area, with the 
result that they would be very often 
in conflict with the general interests of 
water London. He did not speak of 
the old Board of Works in the deroga- 
tory manner that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite did; but one of its weak points 
was that there were representatives of 
outlying districts on it who protected 
those districts against attack, although 
the attack was in the general interest ; 
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| and there would be a great danger, if 
|these small cabals were to be set up 
/again. He did not reflect on the local 
| bodies; but he advocated a Board which 
' would look at London as a whole. It 
might be argued that the outside 
‘counties would send _ representatives 
from districts without the water area; 
but the bulk of the population would be 
within the confines of water London, and 
it would be perfectly easy for those outside 
areas tosendin their representatives drawn 
froin that particular part whose interest 
would be considered as within the water 
area of London. 


With regard to the portentous size 
of the Water Board — seventy-three 
members—the House did not want to 
institute a Water Board which was a large 
debating body; what was wanted was 
a smal] administrative body. He would 
suggest that this Board should consist of 
thirty-three members. The fact that pro- 
vincial corporations had a large number 
on their Boards was no analogy. Those 
corporations had various functions to 
perform which necessitated committees 
and sub-committees being created. In 
this case there was only one function 


to perform, which could be well 
done by a _ smaller body. Every 
authority on this matter strongly 
disapproved of a large body. The 


main argument in favour of seventy- 
three members was that there must be 
a large body in order to establish the 
many committees that would have to be 
established to control the water business 
in all these areas. The evidence given 
before the Commission was that some 
seven or eight committees would be 
required, but in the opinion of the 
experts examined two or three would be 
ample. It was said it would be necessary 
|to create appeal committees in various 
districts, and again the evidence of the 
experts controverted that evidence and 
said such a thing would be most unde- 
sirable. The detail work would have to 
| rest with a paid official. He quite agreed 
| that it was not desirable that all the 
/work should be in the hands of a 
paid official, but a great deal of it must 
| be. With regard to local members being 
placed on this Board in order that the 
| grievances of their localities might be 
| ventilated, he did not think such a thing 
| was desirable. Under .such conditions a 
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grievance had little chance of being | 
remedied. By far the most effective 


way would be for the locality aggrieved 


tu send a deputation to#the central | 


body. That was the practice of the 
London County Council, and the com- 
plaints of deputations were always 
listened to and dealt with on their 
merits. It had been pointed out that 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of this 
Water Board would be paid officials and 
do most of the work, but he did not 
envy the man who would have to preside 
over these conflicting interests. He 
should be a good administrator, and 
with a large body like this it would be 
found that he would be nothing more 
than a Chairman to keep order. ‘The 
Board was unwieldy, and from its size 
was not likely to be a good admini- 
strative Board, and no case had been 
made out for such a large Board when 
the Committee considered that the only 
work it would have to do would be to 
administer the water of the Metropolis. 

He had tried to consider this matter 
from a broad point of view, and the con- 
viction to wh ch he had been forced was 
that such a Board as this would not 
conduce to the good administration of 
the water of London. He made an 
earnest appeal to the Government to 
reconsider this matter. They had now 
arrived at the last month of the year 
after a most fatiguing session; the 
House was exhausted; many Members 
had gone and the debates were be- 
coming more desultory every day. 
Was it right, under these  circum- 
stances, that a great question like this, 
affecting the health of millions of people, 
should be dealt with in this manner. 
The postponement of this Clause would 
not disturb the other portions of the 
Bill, which could all be got through ; but 
the constitution of the Board affected the 
whole municipal power of the country, 
and was going to affect the finance and 
health of this vast and increasing city, 
and therefore he asked the Government 
to reconsider this proposal. It was a 
proposal which hardly any business man 
outside the House approved of, and 
therefore he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to adjourn this proposal to next 
session. 

Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment proposed— 

Sir J. Dickson Poynder, 
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“In line 2, to leave out the word ‘ten’ and 
insert the word ‘fourteen ’ ”—(Sir J. Dickson- 
Poynder)—(instead thereof.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


(4.20.) Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
said the Committee had listened to the 
excellent and well-informed speech of 
the hon. Member for North Wilts in 
support of the Amendment, and he 
could not help contrasting that speech 
with the one which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
Clause. The President of the Local 
Government Board was unable to make 
a good speech, because he had no case. 


|The right hon. Gentleman had made a 


speech this afternoon in which there was 
little argument, but what there was had 
quickly been disposed of by the hon. 
Baronet. He supported the appeal the 
hon. Baronet had made to the Govern- 
ment not to press this Clause at the 
moment, in the interest of the Govern- 
ment for the smooth working of the Bill, 
and in the interest of economy in the 
working of it. He hoped they would not 
force through the House what he believed 
to be the most extravagant policy that had 
ever been forced on London. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had stated that he had given the 
London County Council representation 
on the governing body because it had 
taken an interest in the question, and to 
the other districts because they were 
affected, but he had not mentioned the 
extent to which the County Council was 
concerned. In the course of the next 
ten years the County Council, out of the 
County Council rate, would probably 
have to provide a sum of money ranging 
from £30,000,000 to £50,000,000, and 
the body which would have to provide 
the money, upon whose financial credit 
and administrative responsibility the 
money would have to be found to buy 
out the companies in the first place, and 
to supply shortages which would inevit- 
ably ensue if such a large body as was 
proposed managed the water supply— 
that body was entitled, if not to a clear 
majority, at any rate to more than 
one-seventh of the representation. Then, 
what about the other bodies? The 
Borough Councils would have thirty-six 
members out of seventy-three. 
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*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN reminded 


the hon. Member that a specific Amend- 


ment had been moved, and the discussion 


must be restricted to the substitution of | speech) contended 


“14” for “10.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON pointed out 
that the object of the proposal being 
brought from the Schedule to the first 
Clause was that a general discussion might 
be taken. If the Committee had under- 
stood that they were to be limited to the 
question between “10” and “14,” they 
would have taken the general discussion 
before the Amendment had been moved. 
He trusted the Deputy Chairman would 
allow the general discussion to be taken, 
as that was the distinct understanding. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT said the hon. 
Baronet in moving the Amendment, so 


far from confining his argument to the 
substitution of “14” for “ 10,” dealt with | 


the whole of the proposal. 


* THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said that | 
at that time there was no specific Amend- | 
ment before the Committee, and therefore | 
the hon. Baronet was entitled to discuss | 


the whole subject. The discussion would 


now have to be restricted to the particular | 


Amendment, but when the 
that the original Amendment of the 


President of the Local Government Board | 


stand part of the Clause was put, a 
general discussion could be taken. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
asked whether it was not on the clear 
understanding that they might discuss 
the whole Question that the hon. Baronet 
was allowed to move his Amendment. 


Mr. WALTER LONG suggested that 
the debate should be allowed to proceed 


as though the whole of the hon. Baronet’s | 


Amendment were before the Committee, 
it being understood that the debate 
should not be repeated at a subsequent 
stage. 


* THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said that 
that could be done with the consent of 
the Committee and himself. 


the discussion was now taken, it must be | 


clearly understood that no discussion 
would be allowed at the end of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: Always provided 
that Amendments to the Amendment will 
not be disallowed. 
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Question | 


If, however, | 
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| *Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Oh, no. 


| Mr. JOHN BURNS (continuing his 
that the Borough 
Councils were not entitled to thedispropor 
tionate representation proposed, inasmuch 
as they had nofinancial responsibility, were 
| not particularly vested with metropolitan 
| knowledge such as would be required, 
|and were not elected or supposed to ask 
for representation on a body which ought 
to look at the water question from a 
a point of view, without local 
| prejudice or interest. He objected to the 
disproportionate representation because 
it would make the Board unusually and 
| unnecessarily large. All authorities on 
| the subject agreed with that. If it was 
| possible for a body of fifteen to manage 
‘the main drainage system of London, 
which, from some points of view, was 
more important as regarded the health 
of the people, more difficult to manage, 
| and more dangerous to administer, it was 
taxing the patience of the House of 
| Commons too much to ask that a mob of 
seventy-three men, gathered from thirty 
| localities, should deal with the water 
/supply. The proposal was contrary to 
|the recommendations of all the Com- 





|missions and Committees that had 
|inquired into the subject, and if the 
‘right hon. Gentleman attempted to get 
up an agitation in its favour he doubted 
whether even the fifteen or sixteen 
Borough Councils which had given a 
most perfunctory assent to the scheme 
would now be found in its favour. In 
such a matter, with the enormous sums 
of money at stake, and the necessity for 
| economy, and for securing a personnel of the 
highest character on the financial side, 
with a view to obtaining credit, he was not 
disposed to attach undue weight to the 
view of the newly elected Borough 
Councils, who had not this subject 
before them at the time either of their 
creation or election. The hon. Members 
|for Chelsea and West Marylebone, and 
other supporters of the Government, who 
had some knowledge of the question, had 
declared themselves in favour of a smaller 
| body, on the ground that the authority 
now proposed was too large, might be 
| inefficient, would overlap, and was not 
| the proper kind of body for the purpose. 
|The President of the Local Government 
| Board ought to recognise facts. Not a 
single Conservative Member had yet 
| stood up to defend the constitution of 
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this Board. The hon. Member for 
Exeter had indeed tried to help the 


{COMMONS} 


| 
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Water Bill. 
They abolished vestries and put the 


Councils in their place. Andwhy? Be- 


Governmental lame dogs over the stile, cause some of them indulged in mal- 
but his remarks were in the nature | practices bordering oncorruption. When 
more of apologetics than of a well-| the vestries were replaced by the Borough 


informed defence. 
said that some counties which were 
enamoured temporarily of the Govern- 
ment measure were now realising that 


It had been truly | Councils their numbers were reduced, 


'and the very reason which induced 
the Government to make this reduc- 


tion was the reason why they should 


with such a large board there was a. 


probability of their localities not being 
\\ell served, and, in the matter of com- 
pensation, being unfairly treated. The 
Kent Water Company had already ex- 
pressed a desire to get away from this 
large body, and some of the Middlesex 
authorities were anxious to follow the 
example of Kent and cut themselves off 
from this Board altogether. It did seemto 
him that a Board condemned by Lord 
Cross’s Commitiee, Lord James's Com- 
mittee, and Lord Llandaff’s Committee, 
failed from the point of view of economy 
and efficiency. Why did the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
wart the Bcrough Councils to be re- 
presented at all? He believed that it 
was due to his unreasoning dislike for 
the London County Council. What was 
the reason for his dislike ? The London 
County Council would have to find the 
money, and the right hon. Gentleman 
should be inclined to conciliate, in the 
interests of the Water directors, the body 
which would have to pay the piper. 
This dislike appeared to have been be- 
gotten by a belief that if the right hon. 
Gentleman disliked the London County 
Council sufficiently he could use the 
thirty-six Borough Councillors against the 
London County Council for political 
reasons, but if that was the Government 
view he wished to point out the con- 
sequences of holding that view. 

No reasons had been given why the 
London County Council should be dis- 
credited and displaced in this way. The 
right hon, Gentleman asked that the 
London County Council should be over- 
whelmed and outvoted on this Water 
Board by those who might look at_the 
question with more justice to the Water 
shareholders than the London County 
Council would. If that was the reason 
it was unreasonable, unstatesmanlike and 
unfair. Let the Committee look at the 
matter from a Borough Council's point 
of view. What did the Government do ? 


Mr. John Burns 


reduce the number of this Water 
Board. The Borough Councils were 
made smaller in numbers and larger in 
area, and if the new Borough Councils 
would do their work as they ought to do 
they could not afford that proportion of 
their small number which would be 
necessary for them to be represented on 
the Water Board to the extent proposed 
by this Bill. 

It had been said that in the future 
some members of the Borough Councils 
would have to be provided for education. 
He thought that instead of education and 
water it would be better to give them 
poor law matters to look after. It ap- 
peared that the County Council was to 
be supplanted by bodies which had al- 
ready got enough to do. With regard 
to this new body the Bill said that it 
could purchase by agreement. This 
meant that a body of seventy-three 
persons coming together for the first time 
would have to agree to purchase the 
water companies either by agreement or 
arbitration. If purchase by agreement 
was settled upon then this new body was 
the wrong one to deal with it. This 
body would probably decide to purchase 
by agreement, and they might be driven 
in their own interest to press harder 
upon the water shareholders than an 
arbitration tribunal, or harder even than 
a body like the London County Council 
would. There was a danger of this new 
body treating the companies uniairly. 
Of course there was also the other alter- 
native that they might treat the com- 
panies too generously, which would be 
detrimental to the interests of the rate- 
payers of London. They would have 
experts on both sides. One side would 
try to get the best bargain they could 
for the ratepayers, and the other side 
would do the best they could for the 
water shareholders, and between those 
two interests he could see both sides 
appealing to those thirty-six Borough 
Councillors who would have no know- 
ledge of this particular subject, and 
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whe, with a little political bias, would | 
come down either on the side of the | 
directors or the County Council | 
who might want to have too much | 
of their own way. That course would | 
be neither business-like nor just to the) 
ratepayers or the water companies. 


Now that the terms were roughly | 
determined and both sides were satisfied | 
with the arbitration tribunal, now that | 
it was admitted that the County Council 
was the best authority, it did seem to. 
him to be unreasonable and unfair 
beyond conception that these thirty- 
six Borough Councillors should be 
brought in without any knowledge and 
experience to determine the price of 
something which might range from 
£30,000,000 to £50,000,000. The pro- 
blem of London government was every 
year becoming more serious, more diffi- 
cult and complex. The way in which 
various vested interests had been allowed 
in the past to ride rough-shod over the | 
common interest of this vast city had, 
become intolerable, and if this was to be 
rectified they would have to have 
central bodies with larger control and 
wider powers than existing central 
bodies possessed in order to keep local 
bodies and companies down to certain 
lines and conditions by which a minimum 
of public inconvenience would be caused 
in carrying out their work. For execu- 
tive reasons alone it was simply mad- 
ness to say that the body responsible 
for the main drainage of London should 
not have a more or less dominating 
voice in the executive work of carrying 
out the water supply of London. By 
centralising the water and drainage 
management they would confer, in the 
matter of comfort and convenience, 
untold advantages upon London. A_| 
centralised body, small in numbers, | 
trusted by the people, as central bodies 
invariably were now when _ directly 
elected, ought not to wait for the com- 
plaints of local people. It ought to 
anticipate local complaint by removing 
the cause long before it ran to the extent 
ot a public grievance. These sub- 
committees would be used for preferen- 
tial treatment by localities, they would | 
be manipulated by officials, and perhaps 
by workmen. He could see, in connection 
with contracts, a fine vista of jobbery if 
this system of local committees was 
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instituted. He objected to the proposed 
Board for, roughly, the reasons given 
by Viscount Hampden, a director of the 
Lambeth Water Works Company. 
Speaking at the half-yearly meeting of 
the company on 25th November, he 
said— 

‘** Both as a consumer and a ratepaye: in 

London he hoped that, even at the last moment 
the Government would avoid establishing such 
a cumbrous, unwieldy, and inexperienced Board 
as that proposed in the Bill. It had been said 
that the great advantage to be derived from 
transferring the undertakings to a _ public 
board would be unity of management, but it 
would be quite impossible ever to obtain unity 
of management with a board such as that 
proposed by the Government. They proposed 
to give representation to every single borough 
in the metropolitan area. Speaking quite 
generally, north and west London were sup- 
plied at a less charge than east and south 
London, and it would therefore follow that the 
representatives, say, of Westminster, instead 
of being in favour of unity of management, 
would do their best to oppose in every possible 
way they could any proposal to alter the 
incidence of charge or any effort to secure the 
equalising of rates.” 
That ought to be conclusive to the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Viscount Hampden’s statement was in it- 
self argument enough against the establish- 
ment of this Board of 1873. 

He would state another argument. 
Everyone in the House knew that 
the Thames could not very much 
longer be depended upon as a source 
of water supply for London. Middle- 
sex would seek power to go out 
of this scheme before two years had 
gone by. Surrey, Hertfordshire, Essex, 
and part of Kent, would object to remain 
compulsorily under this Water Board, 
because they would be under the im- 
pression that they could be better served 
in some other way. ‘The effect of that 


/would be that an extravagantly dis- 


proportionate cost in certain districts 
would ensue, and the water rate might 
go up. If it went up it might cause 
people to resist what he believed to 
be absolutely inevitable, namely, the 
abandonment of the river Thames as a 
source of supply in favour of some big 
project which would require business 
men, and great engineers with prescience 
and capacity. They would have to go 
to Wales or elsewhere for the 
new supply. What would the 
Councillors who were on the proposed 
Water Board do? They would look 
at this project from a narrow, petty, 
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parochial, and microscopic point of view, be- 
cause Vestrymen and Borough Councillors 
who never spend more than £200,000 or 
£250,000 in a particular locality would 
not have the moral courage to take up, 
in a bold way, the work necessary to give 
London a proper water supply. Failing 
the adoption of the scheme of the London 
County Council, which he believed was 
the best, and which experience would 
prove to be the only way of dealing with 


the question, the proposal of the hon. Baro- | 


net the Member for North-West Wilts was 
the next best thing, and he would support 
the Amendment with all the power he 
could command, because he was ex- 
tremely anxious that the water supply 
should be managed by men above local 
prejudice, and not susceptible to the 
influences arising out of vested interest. 
He hoped the President of the Local 
Government Board would go on with 
less contentious Clauses and give the 
question of the constitution of the board 
consideration between now and March 
next, 


(5.7) Sm: EDGAR VINCENT (Exeter) 
said that hon. Members who urged 
the postponement of that portion of the 
Bill which dealt with the constitution of 
the new body must either have forgotten, 
or taken singularly little account of, a 
petition signed by a large majority of 
London Members urging the Government 
to finish the Bill before the end of the 
present session. He submitted that that 
petition represented the preponderating 
opinion of the water consumers of London. 
Having given great attention to the 
subject, he was altogether unable to com- 
prehend the alarm which was apparently 
felt at the constitution of a body of 
seventy-three members, and, still more, to 
understand the enthusiasm with which the 
constitution of a board of thirty-three 
members apparently inspired them. The 
difference between these two bodies was a 
little matter of detail, but he submitted 
there was no essential] difference in the 
matter of administration between them. 
If hon. Gentlemen chose to substitute for 
the quasi-representative body proposed 
by the Government a small committee of 
ten, twelve, or fifteen paid members, he 
could understand that arguments of con- 
siderable force might be used in support of 
that proposal, but whatever arguments 
were given, it was perfectly certain they 
would not come from hon. Gentlemen 

Mr. John Burns. 


{COMMONS} 
| opposite. If one looked beneath the surface 
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it would be seen that the argument did not 


‘really turn on the municipal difference 


between a body of seventy-three or thirty- 
three members. Whether by coincidence 
or otherwise, it was a fact that!the Water 
Board proposed by his hon. friend the 
Member for North-West Wiltshire, and 
supported by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
did give a practical majority and _pre- 
ponderance to the London County Coun- 
cil, whereas in the measure brought 
forward by the President of the Local 
Government Board the London County 
Council was merged in the larger repre- 
sentation. He admired much of the 
work done by the London County Coun- 
cil, but on the Water Question it 
appeared to him that the Committee 
were met by this difficulty, that every 
outside authority which had expressed 
a view on the question had petitioned, 
and urged the petition with the greatest 
possible force, not to be compelled to form 
part of a body for the management 
of the water supply on which the London 
County Council would have a predominant 
position. He believed the opposition to 
any proposal of the Government to give 
the London County Council a preponder- 
ating influence, would have been abso- 
lutely insuperable from all the counties 
round. It had been argued that the 
proposed Board was unwieldy, but surely 
the fact that a representative body drew 
its members from a considerable area, 
and that opposing views were repre- 
sented, was a distinct advantage rather 
than a defect. 


The further argument had been ad- 
vanced that the whole subject of water 
supply was rather the function of 
a committee than of an independent 
Board. He thought that that view 
arose from a complete misapprehension 
of the problem they were dealing with. 
The views of water authorities in various 
provincial cities had been cited with 
approval and emphasis, but he submitted 
that the problem before the Committee 
now was one differing totally in extent 
and nature from any water supply scheme 
at present in force throughout the 
country. Water London contained a 
population of six and a quarter millions. 
It was composed of districts differing 
mostly in their requirements and their 
habits, while the sources of the water 
supply were widely separated from each 
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other. 
analogy between the circumstances either 
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He could not find the smallest | 


Water Bill. 1366. 


the proposed Board. He confessed 
that the reasons adduced for that 


of Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, or the | criticism did not appear to him to be 
other large provincial towns, and the | 


problems which now confronted them in 
London. Aninteresting paper had been 
put in by the London County Council, in 
which the figures concerning thirty-nine 
large towns in the provinces were given. 
But there was no analogy whatever 


between the water supply of London, | 


with its six millions of inhabitants, 


and the water supply of towns whose | 
| the new body as being inexperienced, and 


population did not exceed 200,000. It 


well founded. He maintained that the 
real wishes of the ratepayers and water 


'consumers of London would be better 


represented in a Board of seventy-three 


had been argued on the basis of these | 


figures that the committees were totally 
unnecessary, but if the details of the 
statement were read it would be found 
that of the thirty-nine large towns all 
but eleven worked through  sub- 
committees; and that the number of 
sub-committees increased in direct 
ratio with the increase of area and of 


population. That appeared to him! 
to destroy altogether the argument 
that the proposed Water Board, 


consisting of seventy-three Members, , 


would be inefficient. It was perfectly 
obvious that the work of the Water 
Board would be conducted almost 
entirely through sub-committees. It 
had been repeatedly brought forward 
that a better proposal to the one now 
before the Committee would be Lord 
Llandatf's—viz., a Board composed of 
thirty members; but he thought that 
in taking that view the members of the 
London County Council were somewhat 
illogical; because, when the Llandaff 
Commission reported in fayour of a 
small Board, a deputation waited on 
the Government, and Mr. Mackinnon 
Wood stated that he had not been able 
to find a single man to approve of that 
Report. A small Board, that Gentleman 
said, was not representative enough, but 
too administrative. They were, however, 
now told that the proposed Board of 
seventy-three members was too repre- 
sentative and not 
enough. The real fact of the matter 
was that the opposition to the Bill came 
from those who would be satisfied with 


than in one of thirty-three. And it 
went without saying that the representa- 
tion would be more complete in a Board 
of such numbers than on an administra- 
tive Board of twelve or thirteen. He 
could understand the argument against 


as not being able to get the best of 
the discussion when settling terms with 
the Water Companies; but it was 
forgotten that the Bill itself had laid 
down in precise terms the method of 
transfer and the conditions. He drew 
attention to Clause 23, which established 
the Board of Arbitration— 


*THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! The hon. Member must not 
discuss any future Clause. I think I 
have already allowed the hon. Member 
too much latitude in regard to the 


| financial part of the Bill. 


*Sir EDGAR VINCENT said he would 
pass from the financial Clause. His only 
object was to show that the danger 
apprehended in regard to the constitu- 
tion of the Bourd from the fact thet it 
was composed of seventy-three members 
was largely discounted by the fact that 
the financial business of the transfer 
would rarely come before them. Atten- 
tion had been almost entirely confined 
to one point, viz., the number and the 
constitution of the necessary authority. 
Outside that, there appeared to be a 


‘general consensus of opinion that the 


administrative | 


no solution but that which left the | 
London County Council in command of diverted from the examination of the 


the field. 


proposal before the Committee was 
acceptable. His own view was that it 
was not only acceptable, but that it was 
in the highest degree ingenious ; and he 
believed most sincerely that if it were 
accepted by the Committee it would 
provide a good working solution of the 
question which had been too Jong before 
the community. He therefore urged 
the Committee most strongly not to be 


real point of the Bill. If the argument 


Then it was said that the ratepayers of those who had—if he might use the 
were not sufficiently represented on, term without offence—an axe to grind, 
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were put aside, those who desired that 
the body to be created the sole authority | 
for water, outside the London County | 
Council—there was no alternative sug- 
gested to that submitted in the Bill. 


London 


{COMMONS} 
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whether there should be a Board of 
of seventy-three or to leave the water 
companies alone, the water companies 
would have been left in possession. 
There was much more to be said in 


‘favour of the water companies than 


*Mr. MELLOR (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Sowerby) said he was not going himself | 
to urge on the President of the Local 
Government Board to withdraw this 
Bill, although he was not enamoured of 
it. He hoped that a good Bill would be 
passed, because, as the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last had said, this question had 
been a long time before the House, and 
it was desirable that it should be settled. 
He was, however, bound to say that he 
thought that it was very late in the session 
to discuss so important a Bill. When they 
considered the very large amount of 
money that was going to be invested in 
this matter, all the difficulties of the 
question, and the extreme importance 
of it to the ratepayers, he was sorry that 
it had come up to be dealt with now, 
when they would not be able to give it 
the attention which it deserved. He 
joined in the suggestion that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board should accept 
this Amendment now, and then those 
difficulties in regard to the rest of the 
Bill would be very small, and that he 
would get it passed without much diffi- 
culty. If it should turn out that this 
Amendment would not cause the Bill to 
work properly, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the remedy in his own hands. 
He could bring in a Bill to alter it next 
session, and with the Government 
majority at his command the amended 
Bill could be passed easily. This was not 
a political matter in any sense. It was 
a pure matter of providing London 
with an adequate supply of the best water. 
It was absurd to look at it from a poli- 
tical point of view. He was a member 
of Lord Llandaft’s Commission, and it 
was as a member of that Commission, 
and not as a ratepayer of London, that 
he was now speaking. Why should 


the Government force upon them this | 
Board of seventy-three, when ail the | 


authorities were against it? Lord Llan- 
daff’s Commission, which sat for two 
years, proposed a body of thirty-three ; 
and he was sure that if the question 
had been put in that Commission 


Sir Edgar Vincent. 


had been heard in this House. 


This was purely a question of adminis- 
tration. Could it be seriously suggested 
that any one who read the evidence 
taken before Lord Llandaff’s Com mission, 
or the evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, that seventy-three was the best 
number for administration? The Select 
Committee decided by two to one in 
favour of Lord Llandaff’s Report, and 
the conclusion they arrived at was 
arrived at after considerable considera- 
tion and thorough examination of the 
evidence. What was the use of a 
Royal Commission if Parliament was 
not going to attend to its reeommenda- 
tions, especially when the Commission 
made a unanimous Report? All the 
eight men on the Commission started 
with different views, and finally, by the 
force of the evidence they heard, they 
joined in a unanimous Report. The 
real reason why the number of thirty- 
three for the Board had been fixed 
upon was this: they had to inquire 
as to whether it was prudent, for 
financial reasons, that the water com- 
panies should be bought out by some 
body, and if they were to be bought 
out, by what body. They came to 
the conclusion that it would not be 
advantageous to the ratepayers that the 
water companies should be bought out 
by any body unless the greatest possible 
care were taken for future administra- 
tion, and that that should not be to the 
disadvantage of the ratepayers of London. 
His objection to seventy-three members 
was that the people who returned the 
Borough Councils were also represented 
on the County Councils, and practically 
got their representation twice over. The 
County Council was the proper authority 
tc be represented on the water board. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told the 
Committee that he had arrived at the 
number seventy-three after a great deal 
of consideration andthought. ‘The Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that it 
was not to the advantage of the rate- 
payers that the water companies should 


_be bought out unless the greatest possible 
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economy and care were afterwards exer- 
cised in administration. They recom- 
mended a board of thirty-three members 
who should, as far as was possible, be 
experts—people well acquainted with 
water administration, who would admin- 
ister the waterin the most economical way 
and prevent waste. Of course, the Com- 
mission supposed that the experts would, 
to a great extent, be taken from among 
the old directors of the water companies, 
who had practical experience of the 
business. He hoped the Government 
would, even at this the eleventh hour, 
listen to their suggestions. If they did, 
no one could blame them, and it never 
could be reasonably suggested that either 
the Government, or the Bill, had been 
damaged by sucha course. The Opposi- 
tion simply wanted to get for the rate- 
payersof London the best possible adminis- 
tration, in order that no reproach might 
rest upon Parliament when the Bill be- 
gan to work. Thirty-three members was 
quite enough. The Government’s scheme 
would result in the borough and county 
representatives differing from each other, 
and the system of Progressives and 
Moderates would be reproduced. It was 
most desirable to avoid anything in the 
nature of debating; what was wanted 
was administration. He spoke not as a 
Member of the Opposition but as a 
member of the Royal Commission, which 
Was a very strong one, and came to a 
unanimous conclusion after reading the 
evidence. That surely was a good 
argument in favour of adopting their 
recommendations, and he hoped under 
those circumstances the Committee, at all 
events, would not agree to the proposal 
of the Government. 


0.38.) Mr. WALTER LONG said he 
had little to add to his previous remarks. 
The right hon. Gentleman complained in 
almost pathetic terms that the Govern- 
ment had not adopted the precise recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
He was surprised, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have raised 
the question on the Amendment of his 
hon. friend, which, whatever the views 
of the Government might be, was not 
based on those recommendations. The 
teason why they departed from the 
recommendations of the Commission was 
very simple; it was because they had to 
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deal with this question as practical men 
who had to face a practical difficulty. 
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As a matter of fact, the advice given by 

| Royal Commissions was very seldom 
'taken; their recommendations, unfor- 
| tunately, were very often put on one 
‘side. The right hon. Gentleman said 
this was not a political question, and he 
was quite sure the statement was made 
in perfect good faith, but it was rather 
remarkable that nearly all those who had 
denounced his proposals were Gentlemen 
who sat on the opposite side of the House, 
or those who held similar opinions to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. His hon. 
friend who moved thisAmendment did not 
represent any London constituency ; it 
was true he was a member of the Lon- 
don County Council—a Moderate—and 
he appeared now as the advocate of the 
Progressive policy. That was rather a 
curious mixture, which did not suggest to 
him that he should have much regard to 
the suggestions of the hon. Member. 

The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
assured them that if they accepted the 
Amendment all their difficulties would 
disappear. But did the right hon. Gentle- 
man really believe that hon. Members on 
that side, who in a vast majority repre- 
sented London, and who had supported 
the Bill with the approval of their con 
stituents, would surrender the policy 
with which they had associated them- 
selves in order to adopt that of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or of his hon. friend s 
A more remarkable receipt given to a 
Government for the easy carrying on of its 
business was surely never heard. While 
the Government might get rid of some 
difficulties by adopting the suggestion of 
the Party opposite, they would be only 
raising fresh difficulties which would 
make the passage of the Bill more diffi- 
cult. It was impossible to approach this 
question in the same way as it could be 
approached if the country were new and 
there were no existing bodies. It was 
impossible not to recognise that there 
were a lot of metropolitan and urban 
authorities who, up to now, had failed to 
come to an agreement on this matter, 
and who had to be considered. Why all 
these attacks on the Borough Councils ? 
Why should it be imagined that the 
County Council was endowed with every 
virtue and the Borough Councils with 
every vice? Why was it supposed that 
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the County Council could do anything 
they set their hands to, and that the 
Borough Councils could do nothing ? 
There was no justification whatever, in 
fact, for these attacks. He contended 
that it was impossible to ignore the 
position of the London water area. That 
area extended much beyond the limits 
of the London County Council, both in 
extent and population, and it would be 
found that much of the money spent for 
the various purposes of water supply 
would be spent outside the area of the 
London County Council. It was rapidly 
growing, and rates would increase pro- 
portionately. Apart from actual num- 
bers, not only was it wise to select the 
governing body from these constituent 
authorities, but if they were to create a 
body to deal with the great sanitary 


questions involved, it was natural 
and just to go to the sanitary 
authorities of the area concerned. 


He hoped hon. Members would not 
suggest that these metropolitan boroughs 
should only be represented through the 
County Council, because he was not 
prepared to adopt the suggestion that 
the Government should shut out from any 
place on this body the metropolitan 
boroughs which had shown themselves 
so thoroughly capable of looking after 
the affairs of those boroughs, and who, he 
believed, were going to add largely to the 
interest and energy which must be 
bestowed on municipal work in London 
if the Metropolis was to vie with the 
work done in the other great towns. 


He did not believe that any other plan 
than that adopted by the Government was 
practical or workable. He saw no reason 
to alter the view at which he had arrived 
after carefully investigating this question, 
namely that if they were to obtain the 
support and agreement of all the people 
they must secure that there should be 
on the Board representatives of all the 
districts concerned. In that way only 
would they be able to secure a Board 
which would have the confidence of 
Water London. 


became of the great corporations and 
County Councils? At present London 


was supplied with water by eight com- | 
panies controlled by eighty different | 


directors. It would be necessary to 
divide London into districts and work 


Walter Long. 


Mr. 


{COMMONS} 


If, as was alleged, a’ 
Board consisting of seventy-three members | 
would be a mere debating assembly, what | 
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through committees—for all the detailed 
work would have to be done in that way 
—and he did not believe it would be 
found in practice that there was one 
man more in this new body than would 
be wanted for the adequate discharge of 
their duties. It was amusing to note that 
the decision of the Committee upstairs as 
to numbers, upon which so much stress 
had been laid, was not particularly un- 
animous, because when the Committee 
were discussing the desirability of reduc- 
ing the number to thirty-five, upon going 
into details of this particular question 
they raised the number to sixty-nine. 
The Committee found that unless this 
representation was given it would be im- 
possible to secure the common agreement 
essential to the smooth working of such 
a body. These were the reasons which 
led the Government originally to put the 
proposals in the Bill, and they were the 
reasons which would make the Govern- 
ment adhere to the proposals, and thus 
render it impossible for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet to be accepted. 


(6.0.) Mr. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said that the word “ practical ” ran 
through the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, but he had listened in vain for 
some distinct indication of how, in the 
right hon. gentleman’s mind, the “ practi- 
cal” nature of a proposal was to be 
tested. Above everything he should 
have thought practical considerations 
required that this Board should com- 
prise a body able to proceed at once 
efficiently to the business of conducting 
the arbitration. The first business of the 
Board would be to enter upon the 
arbitrations so that the awards might, 
if possible, be given before the ‘‘ appointed 
day.” That was why, in the view of 
many Members who were anxious that 
there should be a temporary body which 
could conduct this business, the refusal 
of the right hon. Gentleman to entertain 
a compromise made the constitution of 
the Water Board a much more serious 
matter. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: What com- 


| promise ? 


Mr. HALDANE: Te deal with the 
constitution ot the Water Board in 4 
later measure. 
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Mr. WALTER LONG said he did not | 
understand the surrender of half the | 
Bill to be a compromise. | 

Mr. HALDANE asked the Committee | 
to consider the position in which this | 
body would find itself. If it had to deal | 
only with the matters spoken of by the | 
right hon. Gentleman it would be 
different. But the arbitrators would 
probably say, “The sooner we set to work 
the better,” and these seventy-three 


gentlemen, drawn from all quarters of the 


London water area, not elected by any 
homogeneous method, but appointed by 
bodies holding the most divergent views, 
would have to prepare for and conduct | 
arbitrations against the most skilled 
experts who for years had been steeped 
in the business of conducting these 
references. The Board would have no 
officials, as the officials of the companies 
would not come under their control 
until a later stage in the proceedings, 
nor would they have the skilled assis- 
tance of the London County Council. 
He really could not see how, with this 
body of seventy-three gentlemen, it was 
possible to have this business conducted 
with that degree of efficiency which the 
people had a right to expect. That was 
why some hon. Members considered that 
it would not have been a surrender of 
half the Bill, but a useful and easy com- 
promise, to have dealt with the constitu- 
tion of the Water Board in a separate 
measure, in the meantime passing a 
provision to enable some body — the 
County Council would have done very 
well—which had all the machinery for 
conducting these references at hand, to 
undertake what after all was the most 
serious business. Financial questions 
also would arise before the unfortunate 
body had anything like an efficient staff 
at its command. He had looked in vain 
for evidences of the enthusiasm of London 
Unionist Members for this measure. 
Where were the hon. Members for West 
Marylebone and the Epping Division of 
Essex, both of whom were keen on the 
Water Question? They were absent, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was backed 
only by a few depressed-looking sup- 
porters of the Government. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: 
return the compliment. 


We might 
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AN Hon. MemBeErR: We are but seven. 


Mr. LOUGH.: There are six out of 
seven hon. Liberal Members present. 


Mr. HALDANE (continuing) said the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
difficulty of working out the scheme of 
any of the Commissions on the subject, 
and the necessity, again, of proceeding 
on practical lines. It was, therefore, 
somewhat peculiar that the scheme ulti- 
mately adopted should have differed in 
such an extraordinary degree from any- 
thing that had ever been suggested. 
Seventy-three wasa great contrast to 
thirty. The consideration that should 
have been uppermost was that of secur- 
ing a practical and efficient body rather 
than that of adequately representing this 
or that authority. He had no prejudice 
against the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, and would like to see them 
adequately represented, but it should be 
“ adequate representation ” in relation to 
the question with which the Bill dealt. 
Certainly without entirely swamping the 
London County Council. which was a 
practical body, and had conducted its 
business with great vigour and efficiency, 
the Government could have giver the 
Borough Councils adequate representa- 
tion by grouping or otherwise. A feebler 
argument from the practical point of view 
insupport of any measure had seldom been 
heard. 


It was -said that the! Board would 
require all these members because it was 
likely to have to separate itself into local 
Committees. He would have liked that 
idea to be worked out, because, from a 
perusal of the Bill, he was unable to see 
how that part would come in. Questions 
of policy would concern the water area 
as a whole. If questions of appeal and 
valuation such as were dealt with by 
borough assessment committees were to 
come before the Board, one could under- 
stand the desirability of local committees, 
but this body would have nothing to do 
with questions of ratable value and so 
forth. He presumed that the water 
supply was to be dealt with on a compre- 
hensive and scientific scale. If so, these 
things would be reduced to rules to a 
far greater extent than was at present 
the case, and even if there were a certain 
number of appeals they would not be 
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sufficiently numerous to require the 
enormous number of committees the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to indicate. 
The real work that this body would have 
to do was, in the first place, to purchase 
the undertakings upon proper terms ; 
next, to look after the finance—a matter 
requiring all the expert advice that could 
be obtained ; and then there would be 
the question of carrying on the undertak- 
ings with the existing staff, as far as pos- 
sible, on certain general principles which 
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|area was a very important one, and 
| because it was the one from which they 
| got al] their water supply. When they 
|came to look at the Bill and counted 
| the number of representatives on the 
Water Board from these outside areas 
they would see that of the total of 
seventy-three there were twenty-five 
/men to be co-opted from those outside 
/areas and they were men who had 
managed the water supply cf those 
areas, in the past in a most thorough 








it would be for this body to work out. | and efficient way. He had been on the 
He felt quite sure that if by putting on | London County Council for some years, 
this enormously heterogeneous repre-|and had seen the members of the 
sentation they meant that the interests | Council there, who worked very hard, 
of the localities were to be made | but he doubted whether on the London 
permanent, they would get themselves | County Council there were men with 
into great trouble. They wanted a the same capacity as those who would 
policy which would apply to the whole | be chosen ae outside areas. The 
area, and it was much better to deal | hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
with these matters upon general prin- ‘for Haddington, who had just sat down, 
ciples. He was sure they would have | complained of what the President of the 
questions enough to deal with without | Local Government Board said inregardto 
bringing in local problems. If one | theworkto be doneby this Board. They 
looked at this matter from a practical | knew that the Board would have to buy 
point of view the only really practical | up all the water companies, which would 
way to get a ——— — ad- | re ~~ —_ of — forty million 
ministration of the system of water | an y miilion pounds. 
supply would be to secure a body | On this Board of seventy-three there 
altogether free . om sectional me | would be all sorts of committees required. 
we ea gposcgy sn y spe se | This “ere Board —_ hes to take 
0 work out Its policy without the con-| charge of an area which had up to the 
re ee re ee ee | present been looked after by the Boards 
Ing Pa, * : he fee oe It Ica. oo of eight water companies, embracing 
“eipd ar a or ‘¢ on. i} was ‘0 some eighty different representatives. 
e reg etted very much in the interests | Therefore the Board they were asking 
of London that this Board had been | for of seventy-three members was no 
framed as it had been. He believed in Jarge number to deal with this im- 
the advice of the experts and he thought | portant business. There would be the 
that upon this Cg the eg ge 'finance committee, committees to deal 
were guiig sgeae ‘ae gree y Of with the water supply and also with 
expert opinion upon this matter, for the | the waste of eames ee great Pe: 
mer ig wan hs Py} Raguponnseeceng | arguments had been adduced as to what 
whic kK oor = oh = we ‘pe hie | they had to do with regard to the water 
pb gai ie | a propo th “ : 18, supply, but he thought they would have a 
oS a ee — e future | much better supply brought to them by 
of this new body with grave appre-| the local authorities in outside areas, who 
sin quoi mnie by $s teem (nlite ca'en hee uae canta a 
j - | courses and see that there was rast- 
Gentleman had got hali-a-dozen really |ing of water. They poche oe 
convinced supporters besides himself. | committees to take charge in those out- 
side areas, and it seemed to h m that th’s 
Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- | number of seventy-three was little enough 
well, Dulwich) said he rose to give his sup-| when they came to consider the large 
port most thoroughly tothe present Board | area to be dealt with. Last year he took 
beingconstitutedat thenum berofseventy- | up the subject of the future dealing with 
three. He did so because the outside this water question, and he then thought 


Mr. Haldane. 
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London 


it was advisable to have a smaller Board. | 
In the meantime, after carefully consider- 
ing the question, he quite agreed 
with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that they must have a 
larger Board. It had been said that 
when they came to deal with the 
question of purchase with a Board of 

seventy-three, that those gentlemen who 

were on that Board would not be able 

to deal satisfactorily with the arbitration 

question. But surely they would be 

able to do this, for they were not going 

to decide the question. They were going 

to appoint arbitrators, and they would 

hear the demand of the water companies, 

and members of the Water Board were 

sure to be men who wished the companies 

to have proper value for their property, 

and they would be able to instruct learned 

gentlemen like the hon. and learned 

Member opposite to argue their case, 

and see that only the proper value was 

given for the interests of the water 

companies, 


The hon. Member for Battersea, if he 
might say so, appeared to wander all 
over the place in dealing with the 
question of the constitution of the Water 
Board and what it would be. He 
thought the main question they had to 
deal with was what was to be the 
authority and how was it to be con- 
structed. His opinion was that this 
Water Board, as proposed by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, would be an effective body, would 
not be too large, and would be able to 
do the work most efficiently. The 
whole question of passing this Bill into 
law was a very small one, and practically 
resolved itself down to the constitution 
of this Water Board. He had yet to. 
learn that any of these different localities 
had disputed this question. No speaker 
in the debates on this Bill had said that | 
these different localities chosen by the Bill | 
ought not to have their representatives. | 
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have a larger number of representatives 
on the Water Board than the outside 
areas had. As there were twenty-five 
representatives of the outside areas, it 
was necessary that the rest of London 
should have some forty-eight repre- 
sentatives to make up the seventy-three. 
As to the question of the proportion of 
representation to be given to the different 
bodies, he thought the London County 
Council had got too much work to do 
now. The right and proper thing was 
that the London County Council should 
have about ten representatives, as was 
promised by this Bill, because they had 
to deal with the drainage question. 
London was a most extraordinary city 
and the question of the future water 
supply and the great waste of water 
which was continually going on ought 
to be considered. The streets of London 
were mostly paved, and the roofs caught 
the rain, and consequently the water was 
taken immediately down the drains to 
the sea. It was estimated that in 
London alone about 120,000,000 gallons 
of water every day were taken right out 
of London and poured into the sea, and 
that was one of the reasons why London 
and the London water area was becoming 
so short of water. There was less and 
less water every year in London, because 
the whole of that which fell within 
the London area found its way immedia- 
ately to the sea. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Government would stick to 
their number of seventy-three members 
for the Water Board, and he thought 
the distribution of the representation, as 
now proposed, would be satisfactory to 
the House and also to ratepayers of 
London. 


*(6.28.) Mr. THEODORE TAYLOR 
(Lancashire, Radcliffe) said the question 
of the constitution of the Water Board 
for London, although it was one which 
did not concern so much the _ rest 





It was necessary that all these localities | of the country, yet did concern the 
should ae ye teow! acer | gage ¥ ee a 7. 
came to thin ‘. ey a esire a € principle o 
Members of the Water Board represented | dence should be aaa ae and 
outside areas, surely the water a oa | therefore they had an interest in the con- 
of —— ny ot ig o 'stitution of the future Water Board of 
the different | P Il as| London. The hon. Baronet the Member 
represent London interests as well as | Mets 

the London County Council. It was | for North-West Wiltshire had no axe to 


absolutely necessary that they should | grind or any personal interest to serve 
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in going against his Party upon this oe- 
casion. He (the hon. Member) also dis- 
claimed any Party motive in desiring to 
see the London Water Supply made 
efficient. There were many objections 
to the London County Council being 
created the sole authority, because there 
were so many other districts included 
in the London water area which were 
not in the London County ‘Council 
district, and therefore, it was only right 
that they should be represented. He 
could not understand the expressions 
used by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Dulwich, who appeared to think thac | 
if the Borough Councils had no special 
representation, there was a danger 
of them being swamped by the repre- | 
sentatives of outside areas. He wondered | 
what hon. Members would think if small 
portions of their own constituencies 
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sentiment received the approbation 
of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. He did not know until the 
President of the Local Government 
Board told them that the Borough 
Councils would have to levy the rates. 
He was under the impression that the 
County Council would have to do it. 
Certainly, if any borrowing had to be 
done, they would get the benefit of the 
credit of the whole of London from the 
County Council, rather than the borough 
point of view. It seemed to him that 
the hon. Member for Exeter was rather 
mal & propos when he said he could not 
find the smallest analogy between the 
population of Water London, of six and 
three-quarter millions, and that of any of 
the large cities of the country. Manchester 


| had 849,000. Well, the only difference 


was that of population and area, and 
there was no difference in principle be- 





wanted separate representatives in Parlia- 
ment because they were afraid of being| tween 849,000 and 6,000,000. [Cries 
swamped by the whole division. Members | of “ Agreed.”} Then, why did they not 
who represented the London County |apply the provincial principle to this 
Council would represent the whole of their | area ? 
constituents. He thought there was| fon Members who were opposed 
moyen . a |to the Government proposal supported 
panes - gee. J i dae ti pele | the mgr Si because they objected, 
represented. He could not help being | a eee samo x tania es he 
amused at the statement of one gentle-| tion of representation. The President 
man, who said that certain places ought | of the Local Government Board said the 
to have representation — in their hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
areas originated og 4 of . ° — | West Wilts represented the policy of the 
sy - my ole be ad ages nga Party of the London County 
rom London the wi _. Council. If he was rightly informed, 
ge 8 ae ae sah gt — | this was the policy of the London County 
or the people. On - : 
backs of the Goncneans proposal which | Peg tt Bier y. 5 bc — 
the Amendment was —— - gen | fortunate circumstance, at all events, that 
pte the very ang a — 0 : | When this duckling, which was hatched 
eee whic Z = * : ern | by a former Government corresponding 
— this -— a. a wy he | to the present, was going into the water, 
le sO yee h 51.000. siete “er _ its original parents should be afraid of it. 
: a re, ng 0 Rigel al 1 | He was only sorry that the Government 
ave One memser on | *;could not trust the London Count 
He was informed that in each of those | Council to the extent of pres al it sie 
dni there wa rom for extension: acon out of thirty-three representatives 
: | Lhe President of the Local Gov t 
such an inequality of representation? In| Board spoke as if it were vate ai 
a cng the size of ee ae, _ matter of principle that not onlyshould the 
rar eat, the, emma ene, cone. | County Coun need of marty 
. , ‘ . | to start with, but that it shou e 
“ be ye pent oo heer - a small minority. Surely the interests 
at ® sharon | of the London County Council and those 
| ° 
more talk, the less work. [MINISTERIAL | of the other Councils included in the 
cheers.} He was glad to find that | Board of Management did not clash to 
Mr. Theodore Taylor. 
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the extent that there would be cliques and | Government Board that the Unionist 
intrigues. These were more likely to ari-e| Members were pledged on this subject 


among the representatives of very much | at the last General Election. 


Even the 


smaller areas, whocould hardly be expected | right hon. Gentleman himself was not 


to take as broad and liberal views as the 
representatives of the London County 
Council. He had endeavoured to import 
no Party spirit into this discussion. It 
was in the interest, not only of London 
but of the country at large, that great 
care should be taken in the formation of 
those bodies, who were in future, he hoped, 
to relieve Parliament of many of its most 
irksome duties, and it was in that spirit 
that he desired to support the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. D. J. MORGAN (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow) said he would like to make a 
remark or two on behalf of the outside 
areas. In the area with which he had to 
do there was a population of over 100,000, 
and theratable value was over £2,000,000. 
The people of that district were very 
interested in this Bill, and they were 
decidediy in favour of it. The Com- 
mittee had heard a great deal about the 
increase of population. He remembered 
when fifty years ago in the district which 
he represented there only 5,000 people. 
Not only had there been the enormous 
increase of population during that period, 
but there was still a large amount of 
ground which was yearly being covered 
with houses, so that the ratable value in 
the district would increase to a very large 
extent. 
over which the new Board would have to 
do its work, he thought the Committee 
would see that when the members were 
split up into small committees there 
would be no more than necessary. Where 


there was a very large area to administer | 


it was very difficult to get attendances 
if there was only a small body. The 


Looking to the immense area | 











pledged to the precise numbers of the 
Board. At the last County Council elec- 
tion, when this issue was before the people 
of London, an overwhelming majority 
in favour of purchase and control by the 
County Council was returned. The 
present Bill was not in existence then. 
Had they been pledged since? He was 
a fairly careful student of London affairs 
and he did not recollect the occasion 
when they were pledged The President 
of the Local Government Board on the 
Second Reading of the Bill said they were 
not pledged to thenumber. He told the 
House that he would leave the number 
an open question. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: 
my words. 


No. Quote 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he had not 
the words, but certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman said he was not pledged to 
the actual number. On 3rd March the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he would 
consider in the freest possible manner 
the number of the governing body. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said he had 


‘carefully guarded himself against 4 


general reduction, but stated that he 
would be glad to consider proposals dis- 
tributing the numbers amongst the 
Metropolitan boroughs. 


Dr. MACNAMARA said that.he had 
not taken the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in that sense. He did not know 
of any London Unionist 'Member who 
was pledged through his constituency to 


result was that the attendances became | anything like this number of seventy- 
smaller and smaller, and then the work | three. At the last election of the County 


was done 
officials. He hoped the Committee would 
support the proposal of the Government. 


Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, 
N.) said he was astonished to hear 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Dul- 
wich support the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. On the Second Reading of the 
Bill the hon. Baronet made it a matter of 
complaint that the Board was too large, 
the number then proposed being sixty- 
nine. He did not understand the sug- 
gestion, of the President of the Local 
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practically by permanent | Council, the issue submitted to the people 


was, by the Progressives, purchase and 
control, financial and otherwise, under 
the County Council, and by the Moderates 
purchase. The result wasa large majority 
in favour of the Progressive programme. 
Personally, he had been and was entirely 
opposed both to the number and constitu- 
tion of the Board proposed by the Govern- 
ment. He was opposed toit because there 
was nothing in any recommendation of 
any Committee or Royal Commission to 
supportit, andallthebestexperttestimony 
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called before the Joint Select committee 
strongly repudiated the idea of making 
the Board so large as was proposed by 
the Government. Mr. Deakin of Liver- 
pool thought that thirty was a sufficient 
number ; Sir B. Leach said that in Man- 
chester the Water Committee consisted 
of eighteen members, and he thought 
that sixty-nine was too large. The 
Deputy Lieutenant for the city of Edin- 
burgh approved of twenty-five, and the 
Town Clerk of Glasgow twenty-eight. 
The latter said that sixty-nine was too 
unwield'y a body, and too unworkable, 
and that it would militate against the 
general efficiency of the Board. The 
other expert witnesses approved of a 
body consisting of between eight and 
twenty-six. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that when the Joint Select Com- 
mittee recommended thirty-five, he 
thought there was little to complain of, 
but that when he came to consider the 
matter, from a practical point of view, he 
felt bound to make it seventy-three. 
Now if thirty-five was utterly impractic- 
able what became of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission and of the Com- 
mittees, which were all in favour of a 
body of from fifeen to thirty ? On 6th 
May, in the Joint Select Committee, Mr. 
J. G. Fitzgerald said that the decision of 
“he Joint Committee had been considered 
by the Government with profound regret, 
and then he went on to say that London 
could only have a fair representation on 
the Board by giving representations to 
the Metropolitan Boroughs ; while Mr. 
Bremer, of Westminster, said that the 
decision of the Committee had been re- 
ceived with the utmost regret, and he hoped 
that they would have an opportunity of 
being heard. The Joint Committee were, 
he contended, compelled to come back to 
the representation of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs because the Government practi- 
cally had had it thrust upon them. He 
was deliberately against the representa- 
tion of the municipal boroughs which 
were represented by the London County 
Council. He did not say a word against 
the personnel of the Municipal Boroughs 
or the fitness of the men. This was 
purely a question of financial propriety. 
They were told that the boroughs were 
to raise the money to take over the 
Water Companies’ concerns. Nothing of 
the sort. The County of London would 
indent the money as the fiduciaries of the 


Dr. Macnamara. 
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rates of the County of London. He 
maintained that from the point of view of 
pure financial propriety there was no 
justification for the representation of the 
Municipal Boroughs on the Water 
Board, when most of the money came 
from the London County Council. The 
inclusion of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
was a difficulty which the right hon. 
Gentleman had created for himself, and 
he would have to arrange a scheme of re 
presentation with something like equality, 
because it was unfair to give equal repre- 
sentation to unequal area and populations. 
The whole thing was unjust and absurd 
in the utmost degree. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (York- 
shire, Pudsey) said he was not a London 
Member, and had no personal interest to 
serve in advocating any point of view. 
He had no axe to grind, and it seemed to 
him that Members who did not represent 
London interests were more likely to 
regard this question in a judicial frame of 
mind. It was because he had been for 
many years a member of a Municipal 
Corporation and had sat on a Water Com- 
mittee for a long period that he wished to 
make a few observations. In his humble 
judgment the scheme of the Government 
was unfair, unjust, andimpolitic. It was 
founded on bad principles. It appeared 
to him to formulate those old feelings of 
distrust of the London County Council, 
which they had ventured to hope were 
dwindling. He would look for a moment 
at the history of the Bill. It was intro- 
duced by the Government in the early 
months of the year, and the Second 
Reading was passed after a discussion of 
two days ; but he did not think that 
the London Members were then very 
vehement in their support of the Bill. 
Hon. Members would not deny that 
there was most vehement opposition to 
the proposals of the Government in the 
two days debate of March this year. 
In this Bill the Government had evolved 
from their inner consciences a multi- 
plicity of Water Boards, and that was 
because the Government were, practical, 
men, as against the experts who sat on 
the Royal Commission to consider this 
question. They had flown in the face 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, which had sat for two 


years to consider the question and 
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water and paid for it. So far as sub- 
committees were concerned, a Board 
of thirty-five members could split itself 
up into as many sub-committees as were 
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which had arrived at a unanimous con- 
clusion. But that was not the only body 
which had deliberated upon this matter 
and formulated an opinion. A Joint 
Committee, which the Government itself | required to administer the water of 
had set up, which might have been | London. If the Government insisted on 
described from its composition as a most | a Board of seventy-three members he 
biassed and partial Committee, had come} could only say that in his opinion, 
to a conclusion almost identical with that | although there would be volumes of 
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of the Royal Commission. 


They recom- | talk, very little business would be done. 


mended that the Water Board should be | He supported the Amendment. 


on the lines sketched out by the Royal 
Commission. When the Committee had 
come to that conclusion, the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to go behind 
their judgment. The Committee then 
considered that matter afresh. 
further material facts were brought to 
their notice except that the Borough | 
Councils desired representation, and even | 
on that the borough councils were 
not unanimous, for no less than twelve 
of the metropolitan boroughs con- 
demned the suggestion that they should 
be associated with the Water Board. 
Notwithstanding these facts, the Govern- 
ment was attempting to rush this Bill 
through the House. The Bill was a) 
big one of fifty-seven Clauses, and that | 
was not the course to adopt. The) 
Government in this matter claimed to | 
be influenced by the London Members, | 
but the County Councils were a far | 
better reflex of the opinion of London on | 
this matter. They were elected by the | 
ratepayers, who, in many cases, were | 
not directly represented by Members | 
in this House. The London County | 
Council was strongly opposed to this | 
Bill. Why should the Committee go) 
behind the County Councils to obtain | 
representatives elected on the same, 
franchise as the County Councils? He | 
was strongly of opinion that this borough 
representation wasa mistake, the various 
representatives would be apt to push 
their own interests rather than deal | 
with the matter on broad lines. He 
agreed withthe hon. Member for North 
Camberwell, thatif once borough represen- 
tation was allowed it could not stop 
there. Everybody in the area covered 
by the Water Board must also be given 
representation. Other great cities in 
this country had outside areas as large 
in proportion as London’s outside areas, 
but they did not co-opt members 


from them. They simply took the 








No} 


Noes, 46. 


| Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 

N.W.) said he should like to put the 
view of the London resident, as he was so 
unhappy as not to share the views of his 
| otherwise distinguished representative. 





| He held that the President of the Local 


Government Board was not entitled to 
point to the opinion of his supporters, 
who were representatives of London, as 
at all reflecting what the opinion of 
London was on this Bill. The London 
County Council ever since its creation 
had been constantly Progressive, but the 
Parliamentary representation of London 
had been quite the contrary. There 
was no parity of reasoning in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument in compar- 
ing this Water Board with provincial 
municipal authorities. On those pro- 
vincial bodies there was a large variety 
of functions necessitating a multiplicity 
of Committees. This Board had only 
one function. Upon the same principle 
as Parliament placed the control of main 
drainage and sewage upon the County 
Council, and devolved upon it those 
matters which appertained to the whole 
Metropolis in contradistinction to parti- 
cular units, so they ought to impose upon 
the Council the duty of looking after the 
water supply. The Government would 
be well advised to pay attention to the 
desire of Londoners as expressed through 
their municipal authority, the County 
Council, in this matter. 


(7.24.) Mr. WALTER LONG roseinhis 
place, and claimed to move, ‘“ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 


now put.” 
R 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 156 ; 
(Division List No. 607.) 
3D2 
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Ageg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Allhusen, AugustusH’nry Eden 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beresford, Lord Chas. William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Bond, Edward 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
Brown, Sir Alex. H. (Shropsh. ) 
Bull, William James 
Butcher, John George 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ.A.(Wore 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cust, Henry Jobn C. 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Dewar,SirT.R. (TowerHamlets 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SirJ osephC. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, SirWilliam Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 


Allan, Sir William(Gateshead) 
Allen,Charles P.(Glouce.,Stroud 
Atherley-Jones, L 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bowles,T.Gibson(King’sLynn) 
Brigg, John 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Craig, Robert Hunter 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Dunn, Sir William 

Fenwick, Charles 














{COMMONS} 
AYES. 


| Galloway, William Johnson 


Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H.(CityofLond. 
Godson,SirAugustusF rederick 
Gordon, Hn.J. E.(Elgin &Nairn 
Gordon,MajEvans-(T’rH’mlets 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F, 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Midd’x 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Higginbottom, 8. W. 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James HenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Kimber, Henry 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, ArthurH(Hants.,Fareham 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long, RtHn. Walter(Bristol,S. ) 
Lonsdale John Brownlee 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, ReginaldJ. (Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Mayjendie, James A. H. 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn.W.F. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
MorganDavidJ(Walthamstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Artbur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, KtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 


NOES. 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hayter, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur D. 


Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea 


Lough, Thomas 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 


Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan, J. Lloyd(Carmarthen) 


Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 


Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
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Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Renwick, George 
Ridley, HonM. W.(Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. 

Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely,Maj.J. E.B.(Isleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, EdwardJas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perev M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond,Rt. Hn.SirWilliamH. 
Welby,Lt-ColA.C E. (Taunton 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, A.Stanley(York,E. R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Worsley-Taylor,Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C.B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr) 
Toulmin, George 

Walton,J ohn Lawson(Leeds,S. 
Wason, Eugene(Clackmannan) 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R.) 
Wilson,Chas. Henry(Hull, W) 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.B.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES- 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Rea. 
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(7.33.) Question put accordingly, “ That 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 153 


the word‘ Ten ’stand part of the proposed | Noes, 48. (Division List No. 608.) 


Amendment.” 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Althusen, AugustusH’nry Eden 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHn.Gerald W (Leeds 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. AllenBenjamin 
Beresford, Lord Chas, William 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Colonel; Montagu 
Brown, Sir Alex. H. (Shropsh.) 
Bull, William James 

Butcher, John George 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V.C. W(Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain,Kt.HnJ A(Wore. 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon.Thos. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Kt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Dowa, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Dewar, SirT. R.(TowerHamlets 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hn.Sir Joseph C. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford,Sir William Theodore 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson,Rt. Hn.SirJ(Mance’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) | 
Allen,Charles P(Glouc.,Stroud | 


Atherley-Jones, L 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bond, Edward 

Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn 
Brigg, John 

Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 


Cald well, James 


AYES. 


Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H.(CityofLond. 
Godson,Sir AugustusF rederick 
Gordon, Hon. J. E(Elgin& Nairn 
Gordon,Maj Evans-(T’rH’ mits 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guthrie, Walter Murray 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHnLord G(Midd’x 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Higginbottom, S. W. 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Kimber, Henr 

Law, Andrew Dies (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, ArthurH.(Hants,Fareham 
Legge, Col. Hon. Henage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower, FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S) 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 

M‘Arthur Charles (Liverpool) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W. F. 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Morgan, David J (Walth’mstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, RtHn. AGraham(Bute 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

O’ Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 





NOES. 


Craig, Robert Hunter 

Cremer, William Randal 

Crombie, John William 

Dunn, Sir William 

Fenwick, Charles 

| Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

| Haldane, Rt. Hon, Richard B. 

| Hayter,Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur D. 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swnsea 
Lough, Thomas 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 








Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Renwick, ae 

Ridley,Hon. M. W(Stalybridge 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Si: Robert 
Round, Kt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Seely, Maj. J. E. B(Isleof Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Sir E. (W. Bromwich) 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond,Rt. Hn,Sir William H. 
Welby,Lt.-Col.A.C.E(Taunton 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson,A. Stanley (York, E.R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Mellor, Rt. Hon. John William 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
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Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 


Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 
Toulmin, George 

Walton, John Lawson(Leeds,S. 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. | 





It being after half-past Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this evening. 
EVENING SITTING. 


LONDON WATER (RE-COMMITTED) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 


[Mr. JEFFREYS (Hampshire, N.) in 
the Chair. | 


Clause 1 :— 


(9.0.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth) called attention to the 
act that there were not forty Members 
present. 


*THE DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: There 
can be no count at the opening of the 
Evening Sitting before ten o'clock. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.): 
The new Rule is that there can be a 
count, but that the House cannot be 
counted out. What happens is, that if 
there are not forty Members present the 
House passes to the next business. 
| MINISTERIAL cries of “ No.’’] 


*Toe DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: Accord- 
ng to the new Rule the House cannot 
be counted at the Evening Sitting before 
10 o'clock ; but if a division takes place 
before that hour and forty Members are 
not present the House pa. 3es to the next 
business. 


Mr. CALDWELL said he thought the 
Rule meant that the House could not be 
counted out, and unless there were forty 
Members present they must pass on to 
the next business. 


{COMMONS} 


| Wason, Eugene (Clack mannan 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radclifte | Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
| Whiteley, George(Y ork, W.R. 
Wilson,Chas. Henry (H ull, W.) 
| 
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Water Bull. 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W. R. 





TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder 
and Dr. Macnamara. 


*THoeE DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN : I take 
it that ‘“‘count’’ means count in the 
ordinary way. 


Captain NORTON said that in moving 
the Amendment standing in his name he 
wished to say that he had no animosity 
whatever towards the City Council. It 
might bethought that he was a champion 
of the London County Council, but he 
wishedtopoint outthat he had no connec- 
tion with that body in any way, and he 
was not addressing the Committee as their 
champion. When it was the fashion of 
those with whom he usually acted to 
make little of the great past of the City 
of London he had always readily 
acknowledged what they had done, not 
only for that one square mile in the City 
but for greater London and for the 
Empire. He did not wish to urge that 
the City of London should not have the 
fullest amount of consideration and 
representation on anything with which 
it was connected in regard to matters of 
this kind. The question of representation 
was based mainly upon the ground of 
ratable value and population. He 
wished to consider whether the City 
had a claim on these grounds to the 
representation which was now proposed 
to be given to it upon the Water Board. 
It might appear that the City, having a 
very great ratable value, ought to have 
considerable representation, but, as a 
matter of fact, did this question of the 
water supply rest in the case of the City 
of London upon the rateable value ? 
The bulk of the water which was 
supplied to the City of London was 
supplied by the New River Company. 
What had been the action of that 
company ? Over and over again it had 
been represented in the past that the 
amount of water supplied to the City 
was not in keeping with the ratable 
value, and that the charges made for 
water were out of all proportion to the 
water supply. The New River Company 
accepted that as a fair argument upon 
the part of the City authorities, and 








they had reduced those charges 
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because it appeared to the water 
company that the City should not pay for 
large warehouses and large buildings 
containing innumerable sets of offices as 
if they were habitations peopled like the 
thickly inhabited parts of London. 
The Water Company was aware that the 
water was used largely for cleansing the 
asphalte in the street at night, but the 
amount of water used in the daytime 
was very small, simply because those 
who lunched in the City did not consume 
a very large quantity of water. If, 
theretore, it was untair to base the 
representation of the City on the Water 
Board upon ratable value, the only other 
basis to go upon was that of population. 
It would be grossly unjust to give to the 
City of London two members on the 
basis of ratable value when the water 
in the City was not supplied upon that 
basis. It would be admitted that this 
was not a case of giving to each in- 
dividual in the City a certain proportion 
of water, but it was a case of providing 
that the service on the whole should be 
sufficient, that a certain standard of 
purity should be maintained, and that 
the supply should be sufficient for the 
purposes of publichealth. Otherwise the 
supply might be taken on the basis laid 
down by a certain Irish waiter who 
supplied a customer with oysters, the 
customer complaining that they were 
bad. The waiter replied, “You have 
nothing to complain about; you called 
for a dozen oysters and I have given you 
two extra.” 
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| Borough of Islington, which had a night 
| population of 334,991. That was twelve 
| times as great as the night population 
of the City of London. Take the 
| borough of Camberwell. The City of 
London had not one-tenth of the night 
population of the great borough of 
Camberwell, which contained 259,359. 
The City of London, therefore, with one- 
tenth of the population of Camberwell, 
and one-twelfth of that of Islington, was 
to have two representatives; in other 
words, six times the representation of 
Islington and ten times that of Camber- 
well. Even on the day population of 
301,384 in 1891, the City had fewer 
inhabitants by 31,000 than Islington. 
Or, to put the case in another way, the 
City had ‘43 per cent. of the population 
of the entire water area, and 9°7 per 
cent. of the ratable value, the mean of 
those two ratios being 5°09. The 
London County Council area, with ten 
representatives, had 72°44 per cent. of 
the entire population, and 80°18 per 
cent. of the rateable value, or a mean of 
76°31. Therefore, each representative of 
the County Council represented a mean 
of 7°63 per cent., so that the City, with 
a mean of 5-09 per cent. had a greater 
| representation to the extent of 2°63. He 
asked hon. Members to show on what 
basis the City, if entitled to only one 
representative according to  ratable 
value and population, was given two 
members, and why the County Council 
| was not given a proportionate represen- 
tation. He begged to move. 


Therefore the test in the City should | 


be population and not ratable value. 
He would therefore examine the claims 
of the City from the standpoint of popu- 
lation. The night population of the City 
of London was 26,923. That was the 
population upon which to base the water 
supply, because the bulk of those who 
inhabited the City by day left in the 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 


“In line 3, to leave out ‘two’ and insert 
‘one.’”—(Captain Norton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


evening and generally had only one, 


meal in the City. Therefore the bulk of | 


the necessity so far as water was concerned 
did not fall upon the area of the City, 
but upon the localities where those 
persons who were employed in the City 
during the day lived. How did this 
night population of the City compare 
with some of the districts which had two 
members of the Water Board under this 
proposal? Take for example 


the | 


*Sir JOSEPH DIMSDALE (London) 
said the statements that the London 
County Council had always been 
recognised as the water authority, and 
was the sanitary authority for the 
Metropolis, were both inaccurate. The 
sanitary authorities were the Bor ough 
Councils, and if anybody could claim. and 
he believed nobody could, to be the 
water authority for London, it certainly 
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was the Corporation. The hon. Member | interest in local affairs, a dyingoutof public 
opposite was obviously not aware that | spirit, and not that attention paid to the 
this water question had been a vital one | traditions of local government that could 
with the Corporation for the last twenty- | be desired, he was prepared to forgive the 


five years. Upto 1892, the Corporation 
was the only authority in London that 
could promote Bills in Parliament for gas 
or water undertakings, and they had 
been entirely in unison with the London 
County Council during the last few 
years on the subject and had received 
much generous and sympathetic help 
from that body. He believed, however, 
that the water question would never 
have been brought to its present stage 
but for the Corporation. Within the 
last twenty years the Corporation had 
spent, not out of rates but out of their 
own cash, £20,000 in endeavouring to 
bring this water question to a focus, 
with the one aim of doing what they 
could for the benefit, not of their own 
square mile only, but of the whole 
Metropolis. The most extraordinary 
thing about the hon. Member’s Motion 
was that while he desired to eliminate a 
good many of the seventy-three Members 
of the Board, he yet was willing to hand 
the water supply over to the 126 mem- 
bers of the County Council. Then the 
hon. Gentleman opposite was quite 
wrong in his statistics. The night popu- 
lation of the City, according to the 
statistics of the London County Council, 


| right hon. Baronet for using the debates 
of the House of Commons to speak of the 
| greatness and history of the City of 
London. The ex-Lord Mayor defended 
|the City in and out of season, but 
/at present it was desirable to get 
'back to the object of the Amendment 
| before the Committee. His hon. friend 
did not object to the City having two 
members ; he would not mind it having 
three or four, or whatever its ratable 
value and population entitled it to, provi- 
ded there was an equalised water rate over 
the whole area of supply, and the repre- 
| sentation was on a common basis. With 
its high ratable value, small population, 
jand paying on the amount of water 
consumed, the City, if it availed itself of 
| Clause 15 (6), would have to pay only half 

the amount per thousand gallons paid by 
| Stepney, Limehouse, Battersea, or White- 
| chapel. Westminster had secured a Clause 
, enabling the present low water rate to be 
|maintained in districts where it was 
| possible to have a low rate. What 
| guarantee was there that the City would 
| not follow suit? There was no desire to 
| impose a disability on the City by this 
| Amendment, but simply to point out that 
under the Bill such an arrangement as he 
| had described was possible. As to other 


was 36,002. Then the hon. Gentleman remarks of the right hon. Baronet, the 
quoted the day population at something | County Council was the chief sanitary 
like 300,000. It was more than double | authority for the Metropolis, the Borough 
that. The hon. Gentleman would give Councils looking after local sanitation 
the City representation on the night | only, while the central body was respon- 





population, but would he assess the 
City on that basis? No, he would 
assess them on their £3,872,679 of rateable 
value. Not only was it right that the 
City should have the representation the 
Government had proposed, but it was 
surprising that someone had not asked that 
its representation should be doubled. By 
securing what was known as the Auction 
Clause and the Chamberlain of London 
Sinking Fund Clause, the City had done 
good service to Londoners generally. The 
City had not acted on any niggardly one- 
square-mile idea in its discharge of its 
trusts, and he was surprised that the 
hon. and gallant Member had made this 
proposal. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS said that in these 
days when there was a diminution of 


Sir Joseph Dimsdale. 


| sible for the public health, main drainage, 
| fire brigade, and other services. It 
| was perfectly true that for two or three 
‘centuries the City Corporation was 
| the only authority in London with power 
| to initiate legislation, but they failed to 
exercise that power, and that was _ his 
‘complaint. If the City had done its duty 
a hundred or so years ago the House of 
/Commons would not have had to discuss 
‘ad nauseum various Water Bills. What 
'they were now contending for was an 
| equalised water rate over the whole area 
on some intelligible basis ; it would then 
_be an easy matter to determine whether 
the City was entitled to one, two, three or 
four members on the Water Board. 


| Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY thought 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
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Newington had knocked the bottom out 
of the contention that the constitution of 
the Water Board was based on proportion- 
ate grounds, whether of ratable value or of 
population. The right hon. Baronet urged 
that the day rather than the night popu- 
lation should be considered, but it was not 
people {but property and hereditaments 
that were assessed. Evidently the ex- 
Lord Mayor favoured a poll-tax, a view 
which his constituents might do well to 
note. But where were the champions of 
Islington, Lambeth, Stepney, St. Pancras, 
and Wandsworth, whose interests were 
jeopardised by this proposal ? The popu- 
lation of those districts was overwhelm- 
ingly greater than that of the City, and 
yet the right hon. Baronet stood alone in 
supporting the cause of his people. 


CAPTAIN JESSEL (St. Pancras, 8.) 
pointed out that the question of other 
boroughs would come up on other Amend- 
ments. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY said the 
scheme of the Bill had been shown to be 
illogical in every sense, and he was sur- 
prised that members of the opposite Party 
did not rise in their places in the interests 
of their constituents. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON expressed his 
surprise that the right hon. gentleman had 
vouchsafed no reply on this matter. The 
Amendment was not directed against the 
City as such ; it was moved with a view 
to getting information as to the basis on 
which the City was allowed two members 
on the Board. There must be some 
reason, as the right hon. gentleman had 
declared that the Bill was founded on a 
logical basis, and the Committee were 
entitled to know what that reason was. 
There was great danger in this differentia- 
tion between the various parts of the 
Metropolis. It involved artificial and 
arbitrary selection. 
would enable other parts, as they increased 
in population or ratable value, to claim a 
larger share of representation, and then 
this Board, already too large, would 
become yet more cumbersome and un- 
wieldy. Westminster had already taken 
care to guard itself against any equalisa- 


tion of the water rate, and the Opposition | 


If adhered to, it | 
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Mr. WALTER LONG said the hon. 
Members for Battersea and North Camber- 
well and himself were never likely to agree 
as to the precise result of this Bill or as to 
the present incidence of rates in London. 
They held exactly opposite views. The 
hon. Member for Battersea held that the 
London County Council would find all 
the money ; he, on the other hand, held 
that the money would be found exactly 
as the greater proportion of the expen- 
diture of the London County Council was 
now found, viz., by precepts issued to the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. Each of 
those districts would pay their share 
according to the ratable value of their 
own area, In making this proposal the 
Government had had regard to the mean 
of population and the ratable value. 
Upon this basis they had given to certain 
Metropolitan Boroughs two members each 
and they had found that theCity of London 
judged in this way was second only to 
the City of Westminster in the amount of 
ratable value. They had also based the 
representation in the case of the City of 
London upon historical precedents and the 
fact that the ratable value came second 
as compared withall the ratable areas in 
London. Therefore on those grounds the 
Government thought the City of London 
was entitled to have two representatives 
on the Water Board. 





Amendment negatived. 


*(10.0.) Mr. LOUGH said he did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was disposed to make any concession 
upon the Amendment which he was about 
to move. This provision seemed to be an 
attempt to give proportionate representa- 
tion to the metropolitan boroughs, but 
he thought he would be able to show to 
the Committee that there was no success 
in this attempt. There were other boroughs 
quite as large which had only one represen- 
tative, and he wished to know why two 
members had been given to certain 
boroughs and only one toothers. Stepney 
got two representatives while Camber- 
well, Wandsworth, and Hackney, which 





had a much larger area than Stepney, and 
each of which contained a vast population, 
were only to be allowed one member each. 
Kensington got two representatives whilst 


desired to know whether that provision | Southwark only had one. This showed 
would apply to other parts, especially to | that there was considerable inequality, 


the City. 


‘and that the Government could not 
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possibly have followed any just principle 


in making this division of representa- | 
some | 
on the metro-| 


tion. Altogether there 
3,000 representatives 
p»litan boroughs, each of them represent- 
ing a ward. The largest wards contained 
about 4,000 electors and the smallest 
between 800 and 1,000. Under this pro- 
posal they gave thirty-six representa- 
tives to the Borough Councils. ' Sup- 
posing they were taken from the most 
populous wards, the whole of these 
thirty-six members would only repre- 
sent a population of about 144,000. 
If they were taken from the smallest 
wards they would represent between 
29,000 and 36,000 electors. If the right 
hon. Gentleman felt himself pledged to 
give these Borough Councils representa- 
tion, surely one would be quite enough, 
und by adopting this Amendment he 
would be doing something at the same 
time to reduce 
wieldy Board. 


Local Government 


were 


The President 
Board said that he 


had considered not only population but | 
If that were so, why | 


also rateable value. 
should Lambeth have two members and 
Paddington only one? There were 
300,000 people in Paddington, or almost 
the same number as in Lambeth, and 
Wandsworth also had a very large 
ratable value. 
that he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man by this proposal had failed to 
establish any intelligible system of pro- 
portionate representation. If they now 
established a precedent for giving these 
bodies two members, in two or three 


years time the right hon. Gentleman | 


would have to double the representation 


of other districts, and they would pro- | 
bably get eventually some ninety or one | 


hundred members on the Water Board. 
The great objection to this proposal was 


that the Board would be too large and 


unwieldy. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 


“In line 4, to leave out ‘two,’ and insert 
‘one.’ °—( Mr. Lough.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said 
he proposed to support this Amend- 


Mr. Lough, 


{COMMONS, 


f 
) 


the size of this un- | 
of the | 


He was bound to say | 


Water Bill. 


ment for reasons which the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved it had not given. Some 
of the reasons which actuated him in 
taking this course might have been 
advanced in regard to the last Amend- 
/ment upon the representation of the 
| City. When the new Act constituting 
the metropolitan boroughs was passed 
‘the principle was laid down that all 
'these metropolitan boroughs should be 
treated with absolute equality. Their 
existence was not based on any rigid 
figures of population or ratable value— 
some boroughs were created which were 
small both in ratable value and in 
population, but nevertheless they were 
supposed to be worthy of a new muni- 
cipal life because of their history and 
present local life In his opinion 
the introduction into this Bill of a 
differentiation between these boroughs 
was a distinct departure from the real 
spirit of the Act which created them. 
Therefore he felt bound to support this 
Amendment, and he asied hon. Members 
to support him in resisting this attempt 
'to make an artificial distinction in 
regard to the metropolitan boroughs. 
The hon. Member opposite had pointed 
out that the reasons given by the right 
hon. Gentleman for this difference of 
treatment in respect of the six selected 
_boroughs were very small reasons. In 
all these boroughs the conditions were 
‘constantly changing, and from time to 
| time, if they paid this regard to small 
differences of population, it would be neces- 
sary to re-adjust their representation on 
the Water Board. Surely this would be 
undesirable. He thought all thosetwenty- 
eight boroughs ought to have one equal 
representation on the new Water Board. 
He wished to remind the President of 
the Local Government Board that 
although they were quite prepared to 
| accept the scheme of the Government he 
|thought that if without affecting the 
‘essential character of the scheme they 
|could reduce the number of represen- 
_tatives it would be a good thing for the 
| future working of this Board, and in the 
; Amendment before the Committee they 
had an opportunity of doing this. At the 
}same time he must admit that West- 
| minster was in a different position 
|to the other boroughs, and it was so 
| treated under the London Government 
Bill. The City of Westminster partook 
| 
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more of the ancient character which | than was now proposed. He stated no 
characterised the City of London, and | long ago that the hon. Baronet left ou 
therefore they would not be doing any- | of his Bill the representation of the 
thing contrary to the spirit of the} Borough Councils, but he had since 
London Government Act by placing | discovered that he was wrong in that 
Westminster and the City in an excep- statement, and he desired to withdraw 
tional position, and in allotting to them it. The hon. Baronet’s scheme gave 
both two representatives on the Water | sixteen members to the London County 
Board. | Council, one to the City of London, and 


Dr. MACNAMARA said he had} 
listened with much pleasure to the | 
speech of the hon. Member for Chelsea. | 
He appealed to the Government not to | 
differentiate on artificial grounds between | 
the different metropolitan boroughs 
because this would cause irritation in | 
a number of ways. Camberwell seemed | 
to him to be the most hardly treated of | 
any | orough in London, and he did not | 


| one to eachof the Metropolitan Boroughs. 


Therefore he thought the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dulwich ought now to 
support this Amendment, which would 
operate in such a way as not to create 
this unjust differentiation. It would be 
fair and reasonable to give one representa- 
tive to each of these boroughs, thereby 
standing by the principle of 1899. 


Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 


know what Camberwell had done to be , Minster) stated that Westminster had a 





treated in this way. Camberwell was 
the birth-place of the Colonial Secretary, 


population eight times larger than that 
of the City of London and an assess- 


and he thought that fact ought to able value nearly one and a half millions 


commend itself to the Government. 
Camberwell had a population of 258,538, 
and that population was growing. It 
also had a ratable value of £971,305. 
Nevertheless under this scheme Camber- 
well would only have one representative. 
Stepney, which was to have two repre- 
sentatives, had a population of 294,466, 
or 35,000 more than Camberwell, but its 
ratable value was £200,006 less than 
Camberwell. How did they square that 
argument ? He thought that the basis 
of representation which was good enough 
for the House of Commons ought to be 
good enough for a Water Bill. After 
what had been said he was compelled to 
take rateable value and population into 
consideration, and, considering these two 
questions, what fair basis had the Govern- 
ment adopted in giving Stepney two 
members ? He had examined this thing 
with the utmost impartiality. Take the 
case of Kensington, which was to have 
two members. Kensington had a popula- 
tion of 86,052, while Camberwell had a 
population of 258,538. Therefore, on the 
basis of population, one Kensington man 
according to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was equal to three Camberwell 
men. That was not true; at any rate it 
was not true in the Old Kent Road. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dulwich 
brought ina Bill last year, in which he 
proposed a Water Board much smaller 


| greater; therefore, if the City was to 
| have a representation of two on the 

Water Board, it was only fair that West- 
| minster should have a representation at 
least equal to it. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said that if 
the Government saw their way to accept 
the Amendment of his hon. friend, the 
Opposition would be willing that West- 
minster should have two Members. If 
this course was adopted it would leave 
all these different Borough Councils on a 
footing of equality in regard to represen- 
tation on this new Water Board. 


Sir ROBERT MOWBRAY (Lambeth, 
Brixton) hoped that the Government, 
before assenting to the Amendment, 
would carefully consider what they were 
doing. The Boroughs had been put into 
the Bill and he hoped they would remain 
there with the right to elect two members 
of theBoard. His constituency in Lam- 
beth were exceedingly anxious that this 
double representation in their case 
should remain. If they were to go into 
the ancient history of these constituencies 
he thought a claim on historic grounds 
might be made on behalf of Lambeth, in 
the same manner as had been with 
regard to the City of London and the 
City of Westminster. He would put this 
consideration before the Committee. Of 
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all the Metropolitan Boroughs, Lambeth 
was secondin point of population and fifth 
as regards ratable value. By reducing 
the number of the Board to 33 they might 
get a more workable Board, but it would 
have lost its representative character. A 
mere reduction of numbers from 73 to 68 
or 69 would be of no practical value in 
making the Board more workable, but it 
would reduce the interest taken in it by 
the Metropolitan Boroughs. He hoped 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would not accept the Amendment. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) said 
he could not support any proposal which 
would make any inroad on the scheme 
produced by the Government, but this 
Amendment would not make an inroad 
upon it. He thought it would improve 
the scheme to slightly reduce the number 
of members of the Board. After all it 
should be remembered that the object 
ought to be to get the best men on the 
Water Board. Each of the boroughs 
might be able to get one good man, but if 
they had to select two good men he 
thought there would be a practical 
difficulty in getting a second as good as 
the first. He thought the City of West- 
minster should have two members on 
account of its special position. 


*Major EVANS GORDON (Tower | 
Hamlets) said he did not agree with all the | 


figures which had been given by the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell. Speak- 


ing for the Borough Council of Stepney, he | 


could not believe that they would be so 
unreasonable as to wish, for, the sake 
of a difference represented by a few 
hundred pounds, that they should have 


two members while Camberwell had only | 
He did not agree with the proposal | 
in ¢ 0m to Westminster, and he hoped | 

overnment would not except that | 


one. 


the 
city. 


Sim J. BLUNDELL MAPLE said he | 


was decidedly of opinion that it was albad 
thing to make a difference in the repre- 
sentation of these boroughs. Except 
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| presentation of Islington. On the 
| ground of population and ratable value, 
| that district was entitled to the represen- 
| tation proposed by the Government, and 
he hoped they would adhere to cheir 
original plan in regard to Islington. If 
| the London County Council was equitably 
| represented by ten members and Islington 
| by two, how was that equity preserved 
if they took away one member from 
| Islington and allowed the County Council 
‘ten to remain? Equity and justice 
required that Islington should have two 
representat: ves. 


Water Bill. 





Mr. WALTER LONG stated that 
the Government had selected these 
| particular boroughs in consideration of 
|their population and ratable value. 
|The Government felt that there was so 
| much difference in regard to the popula- 
|tion and rateable value in the case of 
' some of the metropolitan boroughs that 
| they ought to be given a larger share of 
|representation. Of course he fully ad- 
| mitted that there were some boroughs 
| which came very near the line, and he 
/was glad that the representatives of 
| boroughs to which additional representa- 
| tion had been given had given way. He 
| could not help thinking it would be fairer 
all round that the boroughs should have 
equal representation, and would avoid a 
difficulty which he confessed had not 
occurred to him—namely, that, however 
accurate the calculations of the Govern- 
ment might be now, the time must come 
before very long when they might be 
entirely upset. In these circumstances 
he hoped the larger boroughs would feel 
that it was to the advantage of the whole 
_ that they should concede this. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made— 


‘In line 4, by leaving out the words, ‘two 
by the council of each of the metropolitan 
boroughs of Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, 
St. Pancras, Stepney, and Westminster,’ and 
inserting the words, ‘one by the council of 
each of the metropolitan boroughs.’ ”— (Mr. 
| Walter Long.) 


with regard to Westminster, he thought | 


it - as a pity to differentiate the repre- 
s¢rtation. 
would accept the proposal. 


Mr. COHEN stated that he ob- 
jected to the proposal to reduce the re- 


Sir Robert Mowbray. 


He trusted the Government | 


(10.45) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON moved 
an Amendment with the object of grouping 
the metropolitan boroughs for the pur- 

| poses of representation, and so reducing 
their total number on the Board. The 
object of the President of the Local 
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Government Board in having the metro-| Mr. WALTER LONG said that if 
politan boroughs represented would still | they were practically to reduce at the 
be gained, although, by the system of | same time the representation given to the 
grouping which he suggested, the number | outside areas, the suggestion of the hon. 
of representatives would be reduced from | Gentleman the Member for Poplar would 





thirty-four to twelve. By his Amend- | 
ment a considerable number of the 


boroughs would be grouped, but there | 
was nothing in it which would affect the | 


principle of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He did not desire to discuss 


further the question of the excessive size | 


of the board. He thought it was generally 


admitted that it would be an advantage | 


to reduce the size of the body. It was 
on these grounds that he desired 
to press his Amendment on the right hon. 
Gentleman. He did not cling to the 
exact number he had proposed, but threw 
it out more as a suggestion. If the right 


hon. Gentleman was prepared to accept | 
the principle of his Amendment, he would | 


not press as to details. If the right hon. 


Gentleman showed a conciliatory spirit | 


in this matter he would do much to make 
the passage of the Bill easy. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed | 


Amendment— 


| 
‘¢In line 6, to leave out the words ‘council | 


of each of the other metropolitan boroughs,’ 
and insert the words ‘councils of the metro- 
sag oy boroughs of Poplar and Stepney ; one 
vy the councils of o metropolitan boroughs 
of Bethnal Green, Hackney, and Stoke New- 
ington.’”—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. WALTER LONG said he thought 
he had shown the Committee that the 
Government were desirous of meeting any 
reasonable proposal which had for its 
object the more equitable distribution of 
the representation. But it would be im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, even in 
a limited form. In the first place, they 
thought that each of the metropolitan 
boroughs was entitled to separate repre- 
sentation on the new Board. Apart from 
that, if the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion 


were accepted it would seriously disturb | 


the balance of power as between London 
within and London without. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said that if 


his Amendment were carried, it would also 


carry with it a considerable reduction in | 


the representation of the outer areas. 


not be open to the criticism he had been 
|making upon it. He could assure the 
Committee that from the first, when it 
was represented to him that one of the 
flaws in their proposal was the largeness 
of the number of the new governing body, 
he had endeavoured to meet that criticism. 
| He thought the best plan to do that was to 
maintain a proper balance of represen- 
| tation between London Withinand London 
| Without. If they were to strike out a 
‘number of representatives from London 
| Within, it would involve the re-casting of 
‘the representation of London Without, 
and thus destroy the whole character of 
the Bill. While he was most desirous of 
meeting in a conciliatory and reasonable 
| spirit any suggestion, he felt that the 
| Government had gone as far as they could, 
| and that they could not accept the hon. 


| Gentleman’s suggestion, either in whole 
| or in part. 


*Mr. REA (Gloucester) said he sup- 
| ported the Amendment for the simple 
‘reason that it would reduce the 
number of the Board from seventy-five 
to forty-seven, a number approaching 
very nearly to that of the old Metropolitan 
Board of Works. That body had few 
friends, and he was not one of them, but 
he considered it was a more practical and 
reasonable administrative body than that 
| proposed for the Water Board. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works had far 
| more duties to perform than the Water 
Board would have. At the beginning 
they had only to take care of the main 
' drainage, but shortly afterwards Parlia- 
ment added to their powers the care of 
themain thoroughfares, theimprovement of 
new streets, and the charge of commons, 
open spaces, and the fire brigade. it had 
never been said that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was under-manned. The 
Board of Works was a superior body to 
the proposed Water Board in another 
respect. Although its elections were in- 
direct they were more direct than those 
| of the proposed Water Board. In the 
case of the latter, the electors elected the 
local wuthority, the local authority met to- 
gether and elected a committee, and 
the committee elected one member of 
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the Board. But that was not the end of 
it. When they were elected they elected 


members to the Thames Conservancy, | 


and then the Thames Conservancy elected 
members Back to the Board. 


*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said that 


the Committee were not now discussing | 
the Board of Works, and the hon. | 


Gentleman was not in order. 


*Mr. REA said he was only alluding to 
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{ would be to reduce the number of Mem- 
bers of the Water Board by no less than 
eighteen. In the great provincial towns, 
| although the committees are often large, 
the real business of the Water Com- 

mittee was done by two or three mem- 
| bers, and what the other members were 

most interested in were the sources of 
supply and the fishing. The metropoli- 
| tan water companies had not the posses- 
| sion of any effective fishing at the present 
| time. Why bring in the metropolitan 
boroughs, because after all these were not 


WwW as an ill 1 
ie Sane ot Wares ae an Eee, | real boroughs. — of “ Oh, oh!”}] They 


and he would pass from it at once. He) 


remembered a speech made in Committee 
before the recess, by the hon. Member for 
Exeter, in which that Gentleman admitted 
that if he were to judge from the point of 
view of efficiency, he would have a small 


Board, but he justified the Government | 


proposal on the ground of representation. 
Surely it was not beyond the wit 
of man to frame a Board which would 
be both efficient and representative. The 


number of directors of the water com. | 
panies, excluding those of the New River | 
Company, which was a medieval concern, | 


put together amounted to sixty-one. He 
should like to ask any water Director, if he 
wished to make a commercial combine of 
the water companies, would hesuggest that 
all the Boards should be amalgamated 
too, and that the _ directors 
continue to draw their fees ? 


*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said that 


the hon. Gentleman’s remarks were not 


relevant to the Amendment before the 
Committee. 


*Mr. REA said he 
Amendment because it would reduce the 
number of members on the Board. 


*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said that 
that was a general question which had 
been decided on the first Amendment. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said that | 
the whole reason of his Amendment 
was that it would reduce the numbers of 
the Board. 


*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said that 
the Amendment before the Committee was 
to leave out the words on the Paper and 
insert another word. 


*Mr. REA submitted that the effect of 
the Amendment before the Committee | 


Mr. Rea. | 


should | 


supported the | 


'were metropolitan boroughs, but they 
differed from real boroughs in that, al- 
though they hada Mayorand Town Council, 
they had not even the powers of Urban 
District Councils. The Urban District 
Councils which would be represented on 
the Water Board had control of the fire 
brigade, open spaces, and building regu- 
| lations, whereas all these duties in the 
metropolitan area were performed by the 
London County Courcil. 


Captain JESSEL asked if the hon. 
Gentleman was in order in calling atten- 
tion to the powers and duties of the 
metropolitan boroughs. 


| *THE DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN said that 
| the hon. Gentleman was not entitled to 
| go into these questions except as an 
illustration of his argument. 


*Mr. REA said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
/Government Board declared that every- 
body approved of the constitution of the 
new Water Board except the London 
County Council, and that the London 
| boroughs did approve of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to intimate that 
the London boroughs represented the 
citizens, while the London County Council 
only represented the members of the 
London County Council. Why, the 
London County Council was elected on 
this very issue. The metropolitan 
boroughs were consulted by the Govern- 
ment and were offered this representation, 
and naturaily the members had not de- 
clined it. As to the London Members of 
Parliament they knew that they were not 
elected on this question but on something 
very different. It appeared to him that 
instead of everybody agreeing with this 
Bill except the London County Council, 
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all the experts, the Royal Commission, | 
the Committees of this House, and all | 
public opinion condemned the Bill. 
*Mr. LOUGH said that whether they | 
accepted the precise Amendment before | 
the Committee or not, the Government | 
ought to give this matter more serious | 
consideration before this Clause was | 
passed. The right hon. Gentleman in | 
charge of the Bill said that the main 
principle on which he had proceeded in | 
allotting members to the new Board was | 
ratable value; but when thirty-two 
members were allotted to the Borough | 
Councils that was far beyond the propor- 
tion they were entitled to on ratable value. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also taken | 
the population into account; but if the 
Amendment was not accepted there would 
be many anomalies. Boroughs with a 
population of 50,000, 60,000, oz 70,000 
received one member, while other boroughs 
with a population of from 200,000 to) 
300,000 received only one member also. | 
Would not the right hon. Gentleman 
be willing to reduce the number of repre- 
sentatives of the Borough Councils, if not 
to ten, at least to fifteen or sixteen? His 
argument was that the rignt hon. Gentle- 
man could secure the whole principle of 
the Bill by accepting some reduction. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said he had 
already stated that if the Government 
were to reduce the number of representa- | 
tives given to the Metropolitan Boroughs | 
they should have to reduce the proportion 
of representatives of London Without. 
He had already grouped as far as possible 
the outer districts, and had given a 
minimum representation to the metro- | 
politan boroughs. If they were to take | 
15 or 20 from the representatives of the | 
metropolitan boroughs, the representation 
of London would become unfair. Of 
course, the hon. Gentleman was quite right 
in saying that there were many anomalies 
in regard to the representation of the 
different boroughs. The only way to) 
avoid that would be to carve London into | 
new districts, but everybody would 
admit that it was best to take the existing 
areas which had their own local life. 


Str H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN | 
said that everyone couid see the force of | 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said | 
with regard tothe necessity of maintaining | 
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a proper proportion between inner London 
and outer London. But he did not under- 
stand that his hon. friend wished to alter 
materially the proportion fixed in the Bill. 
They proceeded on the original question 
as to whether a Board so constituted would 
not be unwieldy, cumbrous, and ineffec- 
tive; and in that opinion they were sup- 
ported by all the authorities who had 
investigated the question. What was the 


| use of appointing Royal Commission after 


Royal Commission if no attention was to 
be paid to what they said. The one thing 


on which all the Commissions were agreed 


was that the governing body should be 


/much smaller than that proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


If he might be 
permitted to say so, the right hon. Gen- 


'tleman seemed to him to assume rather a 
| helpless attitude, in which he should have 
thought he would not allow himself to 


remain. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
“ What am I to do? The body may be 
cumbrous, and I would be quite content 
to see the number of the representatives 


'of the metropolitan boroughs reduced, 
| but we cannot do that, because we must 


have representatives from certain districts 
outside London, and they are so numerous 
that we must have a sufficient number of 


representatives of inner London to main- 


tain the balance.” He should have thought 


| that the ingenuity of the right hon. 


Gentleman would have overcome that 


| difficulty, and certainly he thought the 
| obvious and acknowledged evil of such a 
/ huge, cumbrous Board would outweigh 
/any little difficulty of that kind. There 
/might be a county basis, or some other 


arrangement. His hon. friend was not 


| particularly tied to the grouping he in- 
, dicated in the Amendment, but what he 


proposed was that there should be a 
governing body of thirty-six members, 
twenty-four from London and twelve from 
outside. The Committee ought to bear 
in mind the importance of an effective and 
business-like body, rather than the desire 


| to please this locality or that locality, and 
| to satisfy its requirements, and, in some 


respects, its pride. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not see his 
way to accept the Amendment. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD asked if it would be 
worth while to spoil the symmetry of the 
scheme in order to save seven represen- 
tatives. London had been divided up 
into different units, and they wished to 
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make them separate and corporate units 
in reality, and to treat them all on the 
same basis, with the exception of special 
areas. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER said 
that, as a very large ratepayer in one 
of the outlying districts, he knew how 
the rates would be affected. The import- 
ance of a small and effective body. was so 
great that he was quite sure the outlying 
districts would be willing to sacrifice some 
off their representation inorder vo secure it, 
with a view to mitigating the enormous 
rates now paid inthesuburbs. The amal- 
gamation of —— inside London 
would be a great help, and it would re- 
duce the representation to a manageable 
size. He thought the outlying districts, 
if they had a chance, would say that they 
desired the Amendment to pass, even with 
the condition that their representation 
should be reduced, and he was quite sure 
it would be a benefit, not only as regarded 
the reduction of rates, but also as regarded 
the working of the Billas a whole. There 
would be much less friction, as, the larger 
the constituency, the less likely would it 
be that its representatives would have 
special local interests to serve, instead of 
fighting for a pure and sufficient supply 
of water and a reduction of rates. He 
hoped the Government would yet make 
the concession asked for, and reduce the 
representation both in inner and outer 
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Mr. HARRY SAMUEL (Tower Ham” 
lets, Limehouse) said he would point out 
that, even according to hon. Members on 
the Opposition side, the outside areas were 
growing areas, and, in these circumstances, 
he thought the Amendment was unsound. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER aid 
the proportion would remain unaltered 
as the outer representation would also be 
reduced. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT said the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, said the Amend- 
ment would spoil the symmetry of the 
scheme; but surely there should be 
grouping in inside London as well as 
in outside London. Many of the Urban 
District Councils mentioned in the Bill 
were just as important as some of the 
Borough Councils. Personally, he felt great 
difficulty in voting, because he objected to 
the system of grouping, which was not a 
representative system at all. It was 
popular control three degrees removed ; 
but on the principle that the smaller the 
body for administrative purposes the better 
he would support the Amendment. 


(11.23.) Question put. 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 130; 
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Brookfield, Colonel Montagu 
3ull, William James 
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Chapman, Edward 
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Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalkeith, Ear] of 

Davenport, William Bromley- 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dimsdale,Rt.Hon.SirJosephC. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A, Akers- 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
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Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Higginbottom, S. W 

Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.(Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
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Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon.J.Scott(Hants. ) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morgan, DavidJ (Walth’mstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
eam Sir Robert Gray C. 
Murray, tHnA.Graham (Bute 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plummer, Walter R. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 


Allen,CharlesP.(Glouc. Stroud 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. HerbertHenry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Brigg, John 

Burns, John 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Cremer, William Randal 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Harmsworth, K. Leicester 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said 
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Renwick, George 

Richards, He Charles 
Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Ridley,S. Forde(Bethnal Green 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molynenx 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford- 
Sadler, Col. ‘Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Maj. J.E.B.(Isleof Wight 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
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Helme, Norval Watson 
Lough, Thomas 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Pirie, Dunean V. 

Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr 


he wished to { ment would 
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Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 

Sturt, Hon. Sanne Napier 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm.H. 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A.Stanley (York,E.R. ) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyhie, Alexander 

Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 





Tully, Jasper 
| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
| Wason,JohnCatheart(Orkney) 
| Weir, James Galloway 
| White, George (Norfolk) 
| White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
| Whiteley,George( York, W.R.) 
| Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
| Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Causton and Mr. 
Spencer. 





not accede to the Amend- 





move in line eight to omit “ two” and in- 
sert “one.” The principle had been ac- 
cepted that the metropolitan boroughs 
should be treated as units without regard 
to size; and therefore it seemed to him 


that the borough of West Ham should not | 


be given two representatives. He thought 
it would give rise to great jealousy, 
especially in the important boroughs which 


had agreed to their representation being | 


reduced. Why should West Ham have 
two representatives, when Islington, which 
was one of the largest boroughs in London, 
had only one 4 


Amendment proposed 
Amendment—- 


‘*In line 8, to leave out ‘two’ and insert 
‘one.’ "—(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 


to proposed | 


| ment. It was perfectly true that the repre- 
sentation of some of the metropolitan 
boroughs had been cut down ; but there 
| was an immense difference between the 
metropolitan boroughs and the county 
borough of West Ham. Not only had the 
metropolitan boroughs direct representa- 
, tion onthe Water Board, but they were also 
represented through the County Council. 
West Ham, however, had no hand what- 
_ever in the election of the London County 
'Council, and would not be represented 
by it nor by the Essex County Council 
on the Water Board. Therefore, it was 
not on all fours with the metropolitan 
boroughs. He would further point out 
‘that the councils of the various urban 
| districts had agreed to the scheme in the 
| Bill, and now relied on the guod faith of 
the Government. He said with all pos- 
| sible respect that if the Government broke 


‘two’ stand part of the proposed Amend- | faith and accepted an Amendment such 


ment.” 


‘as that before the committee the intlu- 
| ence of the action in West Ham would be 


*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.) | that they would use their utmost efforts to 
said he ventured to hope that the Govern- | oppose the Bill at every stage. They 
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had the greatest difficulty in arriving at; giving the Local Government Board 
a satisfactory scheme, but having obtained | power to alter the conditions of tke repre- 
one it should not now be ams a | sentation. The other districts were pro- 
destroyed. It should further be remem- | vided for in the Bill ; and therefore he 
bered that the greatest earning power | hoped the hon. Member would not press. 
existed in the outside areas. his Amendment. 


= 
Mr. BOUSFIELD said he did not | Amendment negatived. 
understand that there was any question | 


of an arrangement ; and as the matter re-| *)\Jr- LOUGH moved to leave out lines: 
quired greater consideration, he would ask | 9 to 13, and insert “One by the councils 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. of the urban districts of Buckhurst Hill, 
Chingford, East Ham, Leyton, Loughton, 
— . Waltham Holy Cross, Wanstead, and 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. Woodford.” The chins. of the Aeennl 
_ment was to reduce the representation of 

*Mr. LOUIS SINCLAIR (Essex, Rom-| the county of Essex. The right hon. 
ford) moved toleaveout “one” in line nine, Gentleman stated that a balance had been 
and insert “ two by the councils or urban established between inner London and 
districtsof East Ham, Barking, and Ilford.” outer London ; but he wished to point out 
The President of the Board of Trade had that the representation of inner London: 
said that outside areas had the minimum | had been altered, and therefore it would 
representation, and this especially applied be a great injustice if the representation 
to the districts mentioned in the Amend- | of outer London was not also altered. In 
ment. Further, the hon. Member for the original scheme inner London had 
North-West Ham pointed out that the forty-six members and outer London: 
greatest earning power existed in the out-| twenty-one. That meant that a re- 
side areas ; and inasmuch as the Water duction of five in London within 
Board was going to take a well in Bark- necessitated a reduction of three in 
ing for the use of other districts, the least London without, and if the right hon. 
that district might receive was represen- Gentleman would look at the counties 
tation on the Board. East Ham had a where a reduction was possible he would 
population of nearly100,000, and Barking find that Essex was the county in which 
had a population of over 40,000; and it was most desirable to make a change: 
it was apparent that a Bill of this The representation of the various counties: 
kind would operate adversely on was most unequal. The county of 
such districts unless they had London had one representative for ever 
proper and adequate representation on 99,000 inhabitants, Middlesex one for 
the Board. He would be very grate- every 81,000, and Essex one for every 
ful to the President of the Local Govern- 56,000. Therefore, Essex had a larger 
ment Board if the districts mentioned in representation than it was entitled to. If 
the Amendment would be given repre- ratable value were considered, the differ- 
sentation on the Board. They would be ence was equally astounding. The five 
affected by the Bill, and should not be members given to Essex represented a 
excluded from representation. ratable value of £886,000 with a popula- 
tion of 234,000. Islington, with a popu- 
Amendment proposed to the proposed lation of! 340,000 and a ratable value of 
Amendment— £1,500,000, had only one representative. 
‘‘In line 9, to leave out ‘one’ and insert He thought such inequality ought to be 
‘two’ by the councils or urban districts of removed. The idea of tens five 
Kast Ham, Barking and Ilford.’”—(Mr. Louis Members to such a county, was, if he 
Sinclair.) might be permitted to say so, quite absurd.. 
The Amendment proposed only one 

Mr. WALTER LONG said he wished representative; but if the right hon. 
to peint out to the hon. Member that Gentleman would be content with two, he 
only a very small portion of Barking was would be prepared to accept it. He 
supplied at present, and that there was would urge the right hon. Gentleman to 
a provision in the Bill, if the circum- look at the matter in a liberal spirit. If 
stances which now existed were altered, the right hon. .Gentleman did not wish 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 
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to agree to the precise words of the 
Amendment, perhaps he would consider 
the matter, and bring upa Clause at a later 
stage. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 

“To leave out lines 9 to 13, and insert 
—‘ One by the councils of the urban ;districts 
of Buckhurst Hill, Chingford, East Ham, Ley- 


ton, Loughton, Waltham Holy Cross, Wanstead 
and Woodford.’ ”—(Mr. Lough.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. WALTER LONG said the Amend- 
ment would reverse the effect of the 
Amendments which had been already 
adopted. It would be just as inequitable 
in one direction as the operation of the 
previous Amendment would be in the 
opposite direction. The Amendment 
before the Committee would reduce the 
representation of the outside areas, and 
would, therefore, make the predominance 
of London greater than it was, or than it 
ought to be. The hon. Member pointed 
out that there was no very consistent plan 
for the distribution of representation in 
the Bill ; but his answer to that was, as he 
had stated over and over again, that they 
should take England as they found it and 
not cut it up into new areas merely to 
suit new requirements. It was perfectly 
true that the unit of representation was 
less in some districts than in others ; but 
so far as they could they had endeavoured 
to secure an equitable representation for all 
the parts represented. He did not in any 
way wish to suggest that the subject was 
not one of considerable importance, but he 
would venture respectfully to point out 
that the Amendment was merely ringing 
the changes on the original proposal. They 
had considered almost every possible 
alteration, and he would only add that he 
strongly felt that unless they stood by 
some recognised principle of representa- 
tion which would maintain the balance of 
power between London within and Lon- 
don without, they would disturb that 
balance, and have the various authorities 
claiming to have the whole question 
reconsidered. 


Mr.SYDNEY BUXTON said that inner 
London only had a representation of 644 
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per cent., whereas, on the basis of popula 
tion and rateable value, it ought to have a 
representation of 81 percent. It was there- 
fore clear that inner London was under 
represented. He did not see why the 
outer areas should be over represented, 
especially as under the Bill if the 
population increased to a certain point in 
any particular area that area would be 
entitled to further representation. That 
would safeguard the interests of the 
outer districts, and the Board should be 
put on the proper basis of representation 
and rateable value. The Amendment 
would make the proportion as between 
inner and outer London better; and 
therefore he would support it. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said he would ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to consider before the Report 
stage whether he could not, by a little 
different grouping, make a reduction iu 
the representation of the outside areas 
which would ke proportionate to that 
made in the ins*de areas. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said the matter 
had been véry seriously considered more 
than once, but he should be glad to con- 
sider what would be the precise effect of 
the changes which had been made in the 
representation of inner London, and 
whether it called for any alteration of 
the kind indicated. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT said he would 
suggest that Progress should now be 
reported, in order that the Committee 
might have an opportunity of considering 
the matter. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said if his 
undertaking to consider the matter was 
met by a Motion to report Progress, he 
certainly would withdraw it. 


Mr. LOUGH said that the question 
which had been put to the right hon. 
Gentleman was, would he undertake to 
reduce the representation? [Hon. MEm- 
BERS ;: To consider the reduction]. 


Mr. WALTER LONG said he was 


willing to consider it. 


Mr. LOUGH asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 16th October 
It being midnight, the Chairman left} last, adjourned the House without 
the Chair to make his Report to the | Question put. 
House. 


Committee reported Progress ; to sit Adjourned at three minutes after 
again Tomorrow. | Twelve o'clock. 
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APPENDIX I. 


PUBLIC BILLS 


DEALT WITH IN VOLUME CXV. 


Those marked thus * are Government Bills. 


the last column refer to 


The figures in parentheses in 


the page in this volume. “([H.L.]” following title indi- 


cates that the Bill is originated in the Lords. 





(A.) HovusE or Lorps. 





Title of Bill. 


Brought in by Progress. 





*Agricultural and Techni- 
cal Instruction (Ire- 
land) (No. 2) 

*Consolidated Fund (No.2) 


*Education (England and 
Wales) 


*Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance 


*Patent Law Amendment 


*Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature [H.L. ] 


Lord Ashbourne 





Read 2* 24th Nov. (222) 


Royal Assent (373) 

Duke of Devonshire Read 1* 3rd Dee. (1049) 

Second Reading 4th Dec. 
(1190) 

Read 1* 3rd Dec. (1049) 


Committee 20th Nov. (3) 

Report 24th Nov. (226) 

Read 3* and passed Ist Dee. 
(813) 





| Lord Chancellor Consideration of Commons 
Amendments 20th Nov.(3) 


Royal Assent 25th Nov. (370) 











(B.) House oF Commons. 





Title of Bill. 


*Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation) (No. 2) 


*Education (England and 
Wales) 


Progress. 


[neonates 


| Royal Assent (370) 


Brought in by | 





Mr. Ritchie 


| Committee 20th Noy. (31) 

(97) 

| Report 25th Nov. (387) (449) 

oy 26th =, (515) (578) 

| 5 27th ,, (634) (700) 
» 28th ,, (749) 

3rd Reading 2nd Dec. (926) 
(1003) 

Read 3° and passed 3rd Dee, 
(1067) (1142) 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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House oF ComMons—continued 


Title of Bill. Brought in by 








Progress. 


| 
- _ 

*Expiring Laws Continu- | Mr. Austen Chamberlain | Read 3° and passed Ist Dec. 
| 


ance (905) 
Royal Assent 25th Nov. (373) 
*Fisheries (Ireland) Mr. Wyndham | Read 2’ 1st Dee. (906) 
TceCream shops(Scotland) | Mr. Orr-Ewing. | Bill withdrawn 20th Nov. (31) 
*Local Authorities (Bills | Mr. Walter Long | Bill withdrawn Ist Dec. (905) 


in Parliament) 


*Local Government (Scot- | Mr. A. Graham Murray | Bill withdrawn Ist Dee. (905) 
land) Amendment | 
(No. 2) 


*Local Government | Mr. Walter Long 
(Transfer of Powers) 


Bill withdrawn Ist Dec. (906) 


*London Water Mr. Walter Long | Committee 4th Dee. (1333) 
| (1391) 

*Mail Ships Sir. Robt. Finlay Second Reading Ist. Dec (906) 

*Osborne Estate Mr. Ritchie | Read 2 21st Nov. (198) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, SESSION 1902. 


List oF RuLEs, ORDERS, &c., which have been presented during the Session, and are 
required by Statute to lie for an appointed number of Days upon the Table of 
the House. 


[Continuation of List given in preceding Volume. ] 





| Date from which | Period to lie upon 
; the Period runs. the Table. 


Title of Paper. 





opies of two Orders in Council, dated 17th 
November 1902, giving effect to the Rules of | 
Court [40 and 41 Vic., ¢. 57, s. 69.] 


—— Court of JudicaturejAct, (Ireland) 1877,— | 20 November 100 sitting days 


Schedule containing a List and Particulars of | 
Classes of Documents existing or accruing in the 

Office of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State | 
for the War Department, which are not considered | 
of sufficient public value to justify their preserva- | 
tion in the Public Record Office [40 and 41 Vic., | 
c. 55, s. 1] | 


| 
Public Records (War Office)—Copy of Seventh | 24 November 4 weeks 
| 


New Sout’: Wales (Women’s Franchise Act, 1902),— | 26 November 30 days 
Copy of the Women’s Franchise Act, 1902 (New 
South Wales) [13 and 14 Vic., c. 59, s. 32.] | 
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